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Diving Research at Duke 
May Aid Oil Shortage 







_ Anew breathing mixture for deep sea divers 
which could allow men to tap the vast oil re- 
sources of the ocean floor beyond the conti- 
nental shelf has been successfully tested in the 
Medical Center’s hyperbaric chamber. 
_ The new mixture of helium, oxygen, and ni- 
trogen may enable men to dive to greater 
depths faster and arrive in much better physi- 
cal and mental condition than is now possible. 
In the last series of simulated dives in the 
high-pressure chamber, four men dove one 
thousand feet in only thirty-three minutes— 
_the fastest compression time to that depth ever 


-used—with none of the usual loss of mental 


and physical capacity that afflicts divers 
breathing the traditional helium-oxygen mix- 
‘ ture. They returned to surface pressure in a 
little over ninety-six hours, instead of the usual 
-fourteen-day period used by the U. S. Navy for 
dives to a thousand feet. 


“To get men down to that depth in only 
thirty-three minutes and to end up with men 
who are functional and capable is really quite 
remarkable and will reopen the search for new 
depths to which man can go,” said Dr. Peter B. 
Bennett, professor of anesthesiology and direc- 
tor of the project. 

The tests could hasten the search for vital 
oil reserves on the continental slope where 
depths range over six hundred feet. Offshore 
oil production is presently at only the three to 
four hundred-foot level. 

“Tt costs $40,000 to $50,000 a day for a drill- 
ing rig to operate in the North Sea,” said Lad 
Handelman, president of Oceaneering Interna- 
tional, Inc., a leading international diving firm 
with its headquarters in Houston, Tex. “If it 





















compress to a thousand feet, that’s a waste of 
a day right there.” 


sent down to trapped divers much more quickly 
than has been possible. 

The standard breathing mixture for deep div- 
ers is helium and oxygen. Nitrogen has not been 
used in deep diving because of its narcotic or 4” 
intoxicating effect past three hundred feet. * 

But problems with helium have limited the 
depths to which man can safely dive. At depths 
of five hundred feet or more, helium causes a 
phenomenon called High Pressure Nervous 
Syndrome (HPNS), characterized by nausea, 
dizziness, and tremors. With increasing depth 
the symptoms become more severe and even- 
tually result in unconsciousness or convulsions. 

Experiments had indicated, though, - that 
HPNS could be negated by adding a certain 
amount of anesthetic or narcotic gas, such as 
nitrogen, to the helium-oxygen mix. Further, 
the effects of nitrogen narcosis resulting would 
actually be relieved with increasing pressure. 

In August Bennett, an internationally-known 
authority on the physiological problems of div- 
ing, began a series of simulated human dives 
designed to test whether just the right balance 
could be found between helium and nitrogen 
so that both HPNS and narcosis could be elimi- 
nated. 

According to Bennett, ways are being con- 
sidered to install new hyperbaric chambers at 
Duke which would allow testing at depths be- 
yond the thousand-foot capability of the pres- 
ent chamber. 

“One thousand feet has been the limit of 
man’s working capacity in the water,” he said, 
and pointed out that as this had been set by the 
combined effects of helium and pressure, no 
one yet knows how far humans can go down 
with the three-gas mixture. Much further re- 
search is called for. 

Three of the divers working in the experi- 
ment were from the Harbor Branch Founda- 
tion, which helped with the funding for the 
tests; the other diver was from Oceaneering. 
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Every year, thousands of visitors come to ad- 
mire the Duke campus and the majestic 210- 
foot tower at the Duke Chapel. 





New Eye Center 
Opened at Duke 


Formal dedication ceremonies for the Duke 
Eye Center were held at the new $3.7 million 
facility in November. 

Participating in the ceremonies were Presi- . 
dent Sanford, Vice President for Health Affairs - 
Dr. William G. Anlyan, and Dr. Joseph A. C. 
Wadsworth, chairman of the department of 
ophthalmology. 

Mr. Stanley S. Kresge of Detroit attended the 
ceremonies as a special guest of the University. 
Kresge is chairman of the board of the Kresge 
Foundation, which donated $1.6 million to the 
Center—the largest grant made toward its con- 
struction. Other construction funds came from 
private sources, other foundations, and indi- 
viduals. 

In remarks at the formal opening ceremony, 
Sanford singled out the humanistic philanthro- 
py of the Kresge family and Foundation for 

(Continued on page 2) 


Comments 


This issue of the News REGISTER contains, on page 6, a bal- 
lot for voting on an amendment to the Constitution of the Gen- 
eral Alumni Association relative to the procedures for nomi- 
nating and electing officers. The amendment has been under 
consideration for some time and the National Council Execu- 
tive Committee unanimously endorsed it. 


The reasons for the amendment are set forth in a story ac- 
companying the ballot and won’t be discussed further in this 
column. We would, however, like to call attention to the Asso- 
ciation’s Constitution for another reason. 


The objectives of the Association are set forth in Article II 
and are, in summary, “to unite its members in good fellow- 
ship” and to work cooperatively with other members of the 
University family ‘‘toward the fulfillment of the University’s 
educational and humanitarian purposes.” As in most such 
documents the statement of purpose is quite general, and the 
details of the relationship between a diverse membership and 
a complex University are quite properly left to other sources 
related to specific projects and programs. 


Many aspects of the relationship are implied rather than 
stated and consequently remain rather vaguely in the back- 
ground. What, for example, is “‘good fellowship” in an organi- 
zation with such a scattered constituency? And what satisfac- 
tions should alumni expect, both in their organizations and as 
individuals, from a continuing relationship with Alma Mater? 


And what can the University, Duke University, do to con- 
tribute to the usefulness and satisfaction of such a relation- 
ship? 


This is a question that President Terry Sanford raised re- 
cently on the part of the University. He asked, in effect, what 
can Duke do for its alumni that it is not now doing? How can it 
serve them better? He invited answers—and we hope that 
they will be forthcoming. 


The Alumni Affairs staff, and alumni groups such as the 
National Council’s committees on Special Events and Special 
Projects, can offer suggestions in almost infinite number and 
variety. It has always been extraordinarily difficult, however, 
to predict how well significant numbers of alumni will re- 
spond to programs and services offered. Too often invitations 
extended with the greatest anticipation bring a depressingly 
indifferent response. 


Obviously, alumni viewpoints and opportunities for partici- 
pation vary. Those closer to the campus (a relatively small 
percentage) are in position to take advantage of campus of- 
ferings in sports, concerts, exhibits, lectures, and other pro- 
grams. Others, at a greater distance, must rely on projections 
offered on campus at reasonable intervals and for their par- 
ticular benefit. 


Nearly 48,000 Duke alumni will receive this issue of the 
News REGISTER and we would like for each of you to give 
this matter more than a passing thought and to respond with 
an outpouring of ideas and suggestions. 


How can Duke University serve you? How can it make its 
resources available to you, and in ways that you would find 
useful and appealing? Duke committed itself to you when you 
were accepted to become a student on its campus. What can it 
do to continue fulfilling that commitment now that you are 
an alumnus? 


You have been invited to reply. The President of the Uni- 
versity has extended the invitation. 


Will you let us hear from you? 


—Roger L. Marshall 
Director of Alumni Affairs 
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Looking down the reception area in Duke’s Eye Center 


Eye Center Opens 


(Continued from page 1) 


special comment. 

“Stanley Kresge and the Kresge 
Foundation have centered their benevo- 
lence in a very precious area,’ Sanford 
said. “In donating funds to eye insti- 
tutes—first the Kresge Eye Institute in 
Detroit, and now the Eye Center here 
at Duke—they have made an invest- 
ment whose returns cannot be mea- 
sured in terms of dollars. They have 
given untold numbers of people—both 
rich and poor—the priceless gift of 
sight. Duke University is deeply grate- 
ful to the Kresge Foundation for their 
generosity to the people of Durham, 
the people of the Southeast, and 
through the research to be undertaken 
at the Duke Center, the people of the 
world.” 

Wadsworth, a 1939 graduate of Duke 
Medical School, is the director for the 
Eye Center. Dr. Myron L. Wolbarst 
serves as director of research. 

The primary responsibility of the 
Center is to care for patients with seri- 
ous eye diseases, which most private 
opthalmologists and even medical 
schools are not equipped to treat. Much 
of the apparatus necessary for treat- 
ment of afflictions such as ocular cancer 
is so expensive and infrequently used 
that it is only practical to maintain it at 
a referral center. 

The outpatient clinics at the Center 
are organized to emphasize personal 
attention to patients being examined. 
There are four special clinics: one for 
children, one for tumors, one for retinal 
disease, and one for glaucoma. 

The second major responsibility of 
the Center is training ophthalmologists: 
physicians in the ophthalmology train- 
ing program, medical students, and 
practicing ophthalmologists who return 
to the Center for programs of continu- 
ing education. 

The senior staff works on a one-to- 
one basis with the students and the resi- 
dents, both in teaching and practice. 
Consequently, competition for resi- 
dency positions is intense. There have 
been as many as ninety applicants for 
a single spot. 

Duke’s geographical location affords 
the Center a unique resource for re- 
search. The campus is situated midway 
between the coast and the mountains in 
North Carolina, which areas hold popu- 


lations that have remained stable over » 


several generations. Those populations 
give eye specialists a ground for field 


work in hereditary and familial eye 
disease, an area of research which bene- 
fits not only residents of North Caro- 
lina, but victims of such diseases 
everywhere. 

In addition to on-location research, 
the Center staff is testing treatment 
techniques for eye disorders that do 
not respond to surgery. Surgical instru- 
ments and techniques for inner-eye op- 
erations are being developed, including 
instruments operated by  high-fre- 
quency sound. Research is under way 
to trace color vision nerve impulses 
from the retina to the central] nervous 
system, to determine causes for abnor- 
mal response. 

Laser instruments at the Eye Center 
are used in several functions, and a 
study is going on to ascertain the levels 
of laser radiation that the eye can 
tolerate. Results of that study will be 
applied to setting national safety stan- 
dards for laser use in ocular treatment. 

The Center anticipates serving over 
17,000 patients each year. Approxi- 
mately one third are expected to come 
from Durham County, one third from 
the rest of North Carolina, and the re- 
mainder from around the United States. 

The Center is housed in a three-story 
building that holds a forty-three bed 
inpatient unit, operating rooms, a 22,- 
000-square foot outpatient clinic, and 
one entire floor of laboratories. 

The labs are located on the first floor, 
along with their support facilities: an 
electron microscope, an X-ray depart- 
ment, a laser operating room, a photog- 
raphy department, conference rooms, 
and an animal care facility. 


The second floor is used for clinic 
space, including the outpatient clinics 
with examination and treatment rooms 
and offices for the seven staff ophthal- 
mologists and twelve residents, as well 
as additional space for medical students 
and postdoctoral fellows. 


Two operating room suites and forty- 
three patient rooms fill the top floor. 


The Center is located on Erwin Road, 
across from the Veterans Hospital. It 
forms the northern boundary of the 
growing medical center complex. New 
medical facilities to be constructed be- 
tween the Eye Center and the existing 
Hospital. are three cancer research 
buildings, a medical school library, and 
the new hospital, all of the structures to 
be connected by a subway system. 
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b ackground 


Duke’s Marine Laboratory is devel- 
ing a program aimed at offsetting the 
sparity in marine science training be- 
een the developed and emerging na- 
ns. 
The marine sciences have expanded 
greatly in scope and emphasis over the 
few years, but schools in many 
s of the world have been unable 
keep pace with developments in the 
leld. The Duke laboratory at Beaufort, 
N. C. has been awarded funds from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization to hold a three-year 
program to bring twenty foreign scien- 
tists each year to the laboratory for a 
special interdisciplinary course. 

The course will include lectures, lab 
work, seminars, and field trips. Each 
‘participating scientist will complete an 
individual project during the eight- to 
-ten-week course, under supervision of 
his instructor and the laboratory’s resi- 
dent staff. Transportation to and from 
Beaufort, and students’ expenses while 
tin. the course, will be covered by the 
Rockefeller and UNESCO grants. Stu- 
dents are being recruited in South 
imerica, Africa, and the South Pacific. 
‘Ai According to Laboratory Director 
John Costlow, the course will be 
iented around the relationship of ma- 
e€ animals to the shoreline, continen- 
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tal shelf, and deep-ocean environments. 

“When they go home,” Costlow said, 
“we think the students will have a 
much better understanding of how to 
attack certain problems in their own 
countries.” Many developing nations 
are having to meet the same marine 
problems that have occurred in ad- 
vanced countries, such as water pollu- 
tion, overfishing, and loss of coastal 
wetlands that are breeding grounds for 
shellfish. 

The international student program 
will be conducted during the spring, 
when Duke undergraduates are en- 
rolled in courses at the laboratory. 
Five of the twenty foreign students 
each year will be offered the opportu- 
nity to stay on at Beaufort for the sum- 
mer session, to take graduate courses or 
continue work in research projects. 
Marine lab staff members will visit 
each of the foreign students a year after 
their participating in the course to 
assess the value of the course and assist 
the former students with their own 
work at home. 


Epoch Drive Reaches 


$37 Million 


Substantial progress has been made 
toward achieving the $162 million goal 
as the Epoch Campaign approaches the 
six month mark. By the end of Decem- 
ber over $37 million had already been 
committed. 

Duke has received several very gen- 
erous gifts that will benefit the Univer- 
sity for years to come. 

In late December the Duke Endow- 
ment awarded the University $1.3 mil- 
lion in special grant funds. These spe- 
cial funds will help support on-going 
programs, while helping to establish 
new ones. 

In recognition of the priorities of the 
Epoch Campaign, the Endowment con- 

ibuted $110,000 to help establish a 
new endowed professorship. This is in 
addition to the James B. Duke Profes- 
sorship Fund, which received $50,000. 
The Endowment added $250,000 to an 
endowed undergraduate scholarship 
fund established by the Endowment in 
1973. 

The James B. Duke Fellowship Fund, 
established in 1956 to support research 
of outstanding graduate students, re- 
treatment within the department of 

Another $200,000 was earmarked for 
Duke’s faculty development fund which 
was established to recruit outstanding 
scholars for the Duke faculty. 

Other grants included in the special 
award were: 


— $50,000 to help fund the service 
complex at the Duke Marine Labora- 
tory in Beaufort. 


— $55,000 to complete an expansion 
and renovation project at the Duke Law 
School. 


— $25,000 to install seating and safety 
railings in the Duke Acquatic Center. 

—$70,000 to aid in upgrading health 
and safety conditions in compliance 
with the federal Occupational and 
Health Safety Act. 

— $20,000 for the faculty teaching 
fund. 

—$10,000 for a new faculty publica- 
tion and dissertation award fund. 

At the time of the special grant an- 
nouncement Duke President Terry San- 


Canada Study Center Funded 


A Center for Canadian Studies is 
being created at Duke, funded by an 
$84,500 grant from the United States 
Office of Education which supplements 
$213,000 received from the Donner 
Foundation last summer. 

Dr. Richard Preston, program direc- 
tor and William K. Boyd Professor of 
History, said the new center is needed 
“because American ignorance of 
Canada not only contributes seriously 
to deteriorating Canadian - American 
relations, but also deprives us of the 
best possible laboratory for studying 
solutions to problems similar to our 
own.”’ Canada has a federal government 
similar to the United States’ and shares 
such similar concerns as a lingering mi- 
nority problem, a rising cost of living 
and environmental pollution. 

Duke has devoted scholarly attention 
to Canada for almost twenty years and 
the Center will draw heavily on 
groundwork laid by Duke’s Common- 
wealth Studies Center and the Uni- 


versity’s extensive library holdings of 
Canadian materials. 


The Center plans the following proj- 
ects to develop the study of Canada 
from the university to the elementary 
level: 


—assisting several institutions to ex- 
pand course offerings and library hold- 
ings on Canada, among them: Appa- 
lachian State University, Davidson Col- 
lege, High Point College, the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina Central University and the 
University of Virginia. 

—bringing professors and other experts 
to Duke from Canada to teach, to con- 
sult on course design, and give public 
lectures. 


—underwriting faculty study in Canada 
for the development of courses and 
teaching materials. 

—assisting secondary school teachers 
in North Carolina through a conference 
at Duke. 


by Jan. 1 


ford said, ‘‘We are deeply grateful to 
the Duke Endowment for this generous 
special grant to the University. These 
special funds will allow us to complete 
necessary projects, while undertaking 
new efforts that will strengthen the 
University’s capacity to serve the re- 
gion and the nation.” 

The Andrew W. Mellon Foundation 
of New York awarded Duke $750,000 to 
create the Andrew Mellon Endowed 
Professorship in the Humanities. 

In making the award Nathan Pusey, 
Foundation president, said that the 
foundation “has long had special con- 
cern for the country’s stronger indepen- 
dent colleges and universities and for 
doing what it can to strengthen the in- 
fluence of the humanities in the educa- 
tional programs of these institutions. 
We are happy in furtherance of this ef- 
fort to be able to add an endowed chair 
to the resources available at Duke in 
this important area of learning.” 

“We believe that the single most ef- 
fective way we can begin to create for 
Duke students a university experience 
that is challenging, stimulating, mean- 
ingful and above all, personal, is to 
bring the very finest scholars to teach, 
to inspire, to live in their midst,’ San- 
ford said in accepting the gift. 

“There is no educational memorial as 
enduring, as appropriate, and as mean- 
ingful as a named professorship to sup- 
port the work of a distinguished schol- 
ar. We are grateful to the Mellon Foun- 
dation for making part of this experi- 
ence possible,” he said. 

The first endowed research fund to 
begin during the Epoch Campaign was 
announced in late November. Mrs. 
Mary Luceil Vansant, under the terms 
of her will, established the $300,000 
James M. Ingram Endowment Fund to 
support cancer research and treatment. 

Income from the endowment fund 
will be used for cancer research and 
treatment within the department of 
obstetrics and gynecology at the Duke 
Medical Center. 

Mrs. Vansant created the fund to 
honor Dr. James M. Ingram, a 1944 
graduate of the Duke Medical School 
and a practicing physician in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

Students from across North Carolina 
have been notified of and are applying 
for the Braxton Craven Scholarship re- 
cently established by Mrs. Isobel C. 
Martin. Mrs. Martin, a 1937 graduate of 
Duke, who also serves as a Trustee and 
President’s Associate, is the great- 
granddaughter of Braxton Craven, the 
first president of Trinity College. Mrs. 
Martin committed $250,000 to estab- 
lish the endowed scholarship fund for 
undergraduates. 

The scholarships will be awarded on 
the basis of academic aptitude, extra- 
curricular achievement in high school, 
and personal characteristics. First pri- 
ority is to be given to eligible students 
from Davidson County, with second 
priority to students from other areas of 
North Carolina. Scholarships awarded 
will be determined by the available in- 


come from the endowment fund. The 


awards will be for amounts up to the 
current tuition at Duke, and will be on 
a continuing basis so long as the student 
makes satisfactory progress toward an 
undergraduate degree. 
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Innovative Program Offers Counseling Help 


For Pre-Retirement 


In 1962, Dr. Woodrow W. Hunter, 
Director of the Institute of Gerontology 
at the University of Michigan, con- 
ducted a study to find out what was 
being done in the area of pre-retire- 
ment in businesses and_ industries 
throughout the country. His research 
uncovered the fact that at that time 
there were probably only fifty busi- 
nesses in the United States offering 
company - sponsored, group - discus- 
sion type programs of preparation for 
retirement, and that no programs in- 
cluding counseling for the pre-retiree. 

In 1973, Duke developed and initi- 
ated a unique program for its pre-re- 
tirees which includes both pre-retire- 
ment planning and counseling. 

The program is designed to prepare 
Duke employees for retirement by ex- 
posing them to problems involved with 
this major adjustment in life—psycho- 
logical, financial, legal, or medical—as 
well as providing a medium for com- 
munication with each other. 

Duke’s effort is presently a one-year 
pilot project directed toward an even- 
tual program spanning seven years. For 
example, long-term financial counsel- 
ing may begin five years prior to retire- 
ment while other information and coun- 
seling may extend two years into retire- 
ment. The job of certain University per- 
sonnel departments will be to act as a 
clearing house and liaison between the 
University employees, approaching this 
period of their career and other com- 
munity organizations working with re- 
tired persons. 

The impetus for this program came 
from Richard L. Jackson, assistant vice- 
president for personnel. In January 
1973 he gave priority for the develop- 
ment of a model pre-retirement train- 
ing program to the University’s Train- 
ing and Development Center. 

Ms. Lee Elmore, training resources 
assistant, was assigned to research, de- 
sign and implement a pilot program at 
Duke. In doing so, she consulted with 
experts in the fields of gerontology and 
aging in the country. 

Ms. Elmore also contacted businesses, 
industries and unions because “they 
have been in the vanguard of imple- 


Professor Writes 
N. C. Legal Guide 


Dr. Igor Kavass, a professor at Duke 
Law School since 1972, and Bruce 
Christensen, a second-year law student, 
have compiled the first comprehensive 
guide to North Carolina legal research 
materials, which span almost four hun- 
dred years of juriprudence. 

The eighty-nine page guide was writ- 
ten to assist students and young lawyers 
in locating useful research sources. Ka- 
vass, who also serves as the University’s 
law librarian, frequently had found 
himself in need of such a guide when 
searching for answers to ‘elementary 
questions” about North Carolina law. 

‘According to Kavass, no one had at- 
tempted publication of such a guide be- 
fore, believing that “it wouldn’t pay.” 
After being assured of publication by a 
Buffalo, N. Y. house, Kavass and Chris- 
tensen undertook the project. 

The paperback edition of the book 
sells for $4.50; the hardback edition, for 
about $10. 
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menting this kind of service for their 
retiring members.” 

“And I read anything I could find in 
the fields of gerontology and aging,” 
she said. “I followed up on promising 
references and footnotes by reading 
more material and writing for pam- 
phlets and brochures. Much of this ma- 
terial served only as background infor- 
mation; unfortunately, very little ma- 
terial was helpful in terms of actually 
developing a pre-retirement program.” 

A major problem the Training and 
Development Center had to face was 
delineating an ideal program within 
the boundaries of time, cost, and bene- 
fit to the retiree. Meeting the needs of 
the pre-retiree was of prime considera- 
tion. 

Ms. Elmore explained, “During the 
first 60 to 65 years of his life, the 
American worker becomes accustomed 
to a world concerned with career and 
earning a livelihood. Then, after retire- 
ment, he or she is confronted with a 
world directed primarily toward lei- 
sure, volunteer services, and activities 
other than paid employment. The aver- 
age individual will have approximately 
2,000 hours of additional free time each 
year after retirement.” 

The final pilot program developed at 
the Training Center includes classes di- 
rected toward the areas of income and 
finances, leisure activity, mental and 
physical health, family and friends, 
where to live, and legal affairs. 


session 


Each session is about two and a half 
hours long. Sessions usually begin with 
a speaker, someone who is an expert 
on the particular topic in question. 

Dr. George L. Maddox, Director of 
the Center for Aging and Human De- 
velopment, opened one program with a 
talk on the challenge of later maturity. 
Dewey Lambert, recently retired field 
director for the Social Security Admin- 
istration, discussed social security bene- 
fits. In the area of budget, the program 
utilized the expertise of Croom Beatty, 


special Edition Watercolor 


Davison Builcine Entrance 


Artist Bob Blake has combined his own talents with the natural 
warmth and color of the Medical School setting to produce this 
truly fine rendition of the Davison Building, which everyone fa- 
miliar with Duke would be proud to own. Now available in limited 
quantity to alumni, the painting is reproduced full-size, 1442” 
2012”, on highest quality material, suitable for framing. 


Davison Watercolor 


Box 3701, Duke University Medical Center 


Durham, North Carolina 27710 
Enclosed please find $ 
at $10 each. 


Davison Building prints 


(North Carolina residents please add 4% N. C. state sales tax) 


Please ship prepaid to: 
Name 
Address 





Dewey Lambert, former field representative with the Social Security Administra- 
tion, speaks with a group of Duke employees in a pre-retirement counseling 
















































director of financial aid at Duke; Bill 
Warrick, manager of accounting opera- 
tions; and Homer Bass, manager of ac- 
counting systems. 

After the speaker, there is a question 
and answer period, which is followed 
by a social period when participants 
can get to know each other better and 
privately confer with the expert for 
that session. 

An appropriate film or filmstrip is 
used to lead into the discussion part 
of the program, which Ms. Elmore con- 
ducts. At the end of each session, book- 
lets, pamphlets and other handouts re- 
lating to the topic are distributed. 

“So far, the Pre-retirement Planning 
and Counseling Program has been very 
well received in most areas of the Uni- 
versity and Medical Center,’ Ms. El- 
more says. “Retired people in the 
United States account for nearly 20 per 
cent of our total population, and Duke’s 
program is designed to encourage our 
retiring employees to see that retire- 
ment will be richer if one has the feel- 
ing of usefulness, the chance to serve 
others, the opportunity to learn, and the 
freedom to come and go.” 


Summer Internships 
Go to 105 Students 


A hundred and five students have 
been selected for the 1974 summer in- 
ternship program by officials of the 
Institute of Policy Sciences and Public 
Affairs. 


The ten-week program, begun in 
1972 with forty-eight students, is de- 
signed to give students practical ex- 
perience with influential government 
and private organizations in the press, 
education, energy, health, justice and 
anti-poverty fields. Many students will 
work with policymaking leaders in 
Washington D. C.; others will work in 
the Research Triangle area. For the 
first time, fifteen of the interns will be 
assigned to the Southern Regional 
Council in Atlanta, which is one of the 
oldest anti-poverty agencies in the 
South. 

During the summer of 1974, a repre- 
sentative of the Institute of Policy 
Science and Public Affairs will visit 
each student to evaluate his or her 
progress. 





7 The Duke Chorale presents itself 


The Duke University Chorale, a con- 
ert choir of ninety voices, has sched- 
ed its annual spring tour during 
uke’s spring break, March 8-17, plan- 
ning performances in North Carolina, 
_ Tennessee, Georgia, and Florida. 


The Chorale, directed by J. Benjamin 
_ Smith, performs several concerts on 
campus and in Durham, as well as mak- 
“ing the spring tour, during the school 
_ year. In 1973 the Chorale presented its 
_ fall concert to an audience of 950 peo- 
ple in Page Auditorium and presented a 
special Christmas concert in the Chapel 
before 1,700. 
In 1972 the Chorale was the featured 
_ guest group at the nationally televised 
National Christmas Tree Lighting in the 
Washington, D. C. ‘“‘Pageant of Peace.” 
Highlights of the spring tour last year 
were performances at the National Ca- 
thedral in Washington and an evening 
concert in Boston’s Old North Church. 


The Chorale is in its fifth year as a 
performing organization. It was created 
by a merger of the well-known men’s 
| and women’s glee clubs, which gave the 
| Chorale a distinguished tradition that 
dates back to 1885. 

The Chorale has earned a reputation 
| for dynamism and professionalism in 
both its repertoire and performance. 
‘One reviewer commented, ‘‘Rarely do 
Singers project such total animation as 
does the Duke group. The result is a 
‘special communication with the. audi- 
) ence—communication of youth, enthu- 











































_ Smith, director of the Chorale and 
| director of choral activities at Duke, 
‘came from Nashville, Tenn. and holds 
degrees from Peabody College, the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and Union The- 
logical Seminary, which awarded him 
e Master of Sacred Music degree. 
mith’s goal for the Chorale, he has 
ated, is “total exposure to literature 
ging from the earliest music that is 
ctical to perform, to the very latest. 
_ “Within that framework, I try to 
hoose the finest examples of each pe- 
1 iod, but I don’t do any piece simply 
ause it was written at a certain time. 
difficult to find good secular music 


r chorus, so our programs are neces- 
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Chorale Plans Southern 
Tour for Spring Holiday 


sarily weighted in favor of sacred 
works. While it isn’t too hard to make 
judgments on historic music, it’s more 
difficult with contemporary writing. 
You have to use your own judgment 
to a greater degree to determine what 
will last.” 

Joyce Leigh Painter, assistant direc- 
tor of the group, is a native North Caro- 
linian who received her bachelor’s de- 
gree from Pfeiffer College and her Mas- 
ter of Sacred Music degree from South- 
ern Methodist University. Miss Painter 
is also assistant organist at the Duke 
Chapel and an associate of the music 
department. 

Earlier this year the Chorale was in- 
vited to present a medley from the rock 
musical Godspell at halftime of the 
Duke-UNC basketball game. It will per- 
form the Verdi Requiem in April with 
the North Carolina Symphony and 
three other choirs and will participate 
in the North Carolina Intercollegiate 
Choral Festival. 

The ten-day spring tour, however, is 
the high spot of the year for members 
of the Chorale: even though the group 
travels long miles by bus, a particularly 
trying experience at fifty miles per 
hour. The schedule this year includes: 

March 8—Hickory, N. C., United 
Church of Christ, 8 p.m. 

March 9 — Canton, N. C., Central 
United Methodist Church, 8 p.m. 

March 10—Knoxville, Tenn., Church 
Street United Methodist Church, 8 p.m. 

March 11 — Atlanta, Ga., Central 
City Park, 1:30 p.m. (weather permit- 
ting) 

March 13 — Lake Buena Vista, Fla., 
in front of Cinderella’s Castle at Walt 
Disney World, 2:30 p.m. 

March 14—Central Florida, place and 
time unestablished so far. 


March 15 — St. Petersburg, Fla., 
Christ United Methodist Church, 
3:30 p.m. 


March 17 — Augusta, Ga., Reid Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, concert as 
part of regular morning service. 


Some members of the Chorale have 
expressed particular hope that Duke 
alumni in those places will come out 
for the performances, ‘and enjoy a fine 
program of music ranging from Bach 
to Simon and Garfunkel.” 


Campus 


Calendar 
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February 25-May 1, 1974 


Feb. 1-March 31: Exhibition of 
Col. Van R. White’s collection of 
Chinese Art; Art Museum. 


Feb. 25: Performing Arts Commit-- 


tee presents a piano recital by Mur- 
ray Perahia; Page Auditorium. 

Feb. 27: Basketball, Duke vs. 
Clemson; Clemson, S. C. 

Feb. 27: Duke Symphony Orches- 
tra concert with Murray Perahia, 
pianist; Page. 

Feb. 28-March 2: Swimming, ACC 
Meet. 

March 1-2: Fencing, ACC Tourna- 
ment. 

March 2: Basketball, Duke vs. 
North Carolina; Chapel Hill. 

March 3: Performing Arts Com- 


mittee presents Marcel Marceau; 
Page. 

March 3: Chapel Concert series 
presents Floyd Gulick, organist; 
Duke Chapel. 

March 6: National Opera Com- 


pany performance; Page. 

March 7-9: Basketball, ACC Tour- 
nament; Greensboro, N.C. 

March 7: Duke Artists Series pre- 
sents the Harkness Ballet; Page. 

March 8: Spring break begins; 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. and equivalent 
locations. 

March 9: Lacrosse, Duke vs. Mary- 
land; Durham. 

March 9: Chamber Arts series pre- 
sents the Juilliard Quartet; East 
Duke Music Room. 

March 11: Baseball, Duke vs. 
South Carolina; Durham (double- 
header). 

March 13: Baseball, Duke vs. East 
Carolina; Durham. 

March 15: Baseball, Duke vs. La- 
fayette; Durham (doubleheader). 

March 16: Baseball, Duke vs. Wil- 
liam and Mary; Durham. 

March 17: Tennis, Duke vs. Ken- 
tucky; Durham. 
March 18: 

classrooms. 

March 19: Duke Wind Symphony 
concert; Page. 


Spring break ends; 


March 19: Baseball, Duke vs. 
Pembroke State; Durham (double- 
header). 


March 20: Tennis, Duke vs. West- 
chester State; Durham. 

March 20: Lacrosse, 
Yale; Durham. 

March 21: Duke Chorale concert; 
Page. 

March 22: Baseball, Duke vs. Ap- 
palachian State; Durham. 


Duke vs. 


March 23 : Lacrosse, Duke vs. 
U.M.B.; Durham. 

March 23: Baseball, Duke vs. 
Western Carolina; Durham. 

March 25: Baseball, Duke vs. 


Franklin and Marshall; Durham. 
Baseball, 


March 26: Duke vs. 


Methodist College; Durham. 

March 27: Baseball, Duke vs. East- 
ern Michigan; Durham. 

March 28: Baseball, 
North Carolina ;Durham. 

March 30: Tennis, Duke vs. Vir- 
ginia Tech; Durham. 

March 30: Ciompi Quartet recital; 
East Duke Music Room. 

April 1-30: Exhibition of Raimon- 
do Puccinelli sculpture and drawing; 
Art Museum. 

April 2 :Baseball, Duke vs. Wake 
Forest; Durham. 

April 3: Lacrosse, Duke vs. Deni- 
son; Durham. 

April 6: Tennis, Duke vs. Clem- 
son; Durham. 


Duke vs. 


April 7: Duke Wind Symphony 
concert; Page. 
April 7: Chapel Concert series 


presents B. Minor Mass, performed 


by the Duke Chapel Choir; Duke 
Chapel. 
April 9: Tennis, Duke vs. North 


Carolina; Durham. 

April 10: Lacrosse, Duke vs. Koa- 
noke College; Durham. 

April 10: Duke Jazz Ensembie 
concert; Page. 

April 10: Baseball, Duke vs. N. C. 
State; Durham. 

April 13: Tennis, Duke vs. South 
Carolina; Durham. 

April 13: Lacrosse, Duke vs. 
Washington and Lee; Durham. 

April 13: Baseball, Duke vs. Clem- 
son; Durham. 

April 14: Tennis, Duke vs. Mary- 
land; Durham. 

April 14: Chapel Concert series 
presents Mahler’s Resurrection Sym- 
phony, performed by the Chapel 
Choir with the North Carolina Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Duke Chapel. 

April 16: Duke Symphony con- 
certi concert; Page. 

April 18-21: Jazz Workshop with 
the Marion McPartland Trio. 

Aprii 18-21 and 25-28: Duke Play- 
ers present Blithe Spirit, by Noel 
Coward; Branson Theatre. 

April 20: Baseball, Duke vs. Vir- 
ginia; Durham. 

April 20: Lacrosse, Duke vs. 
Washington College; Durham. 

April 21: Jazz concert featuring 
the Duke Jazz Ensemble, the Duke 
Wind Symphony, and the Marion 
McPartland Trio; Page. 

April 21: Baseball, Duke vs. Mary- 
land; Durham. 

April 23: Collegium Musicum pre- 
sents “‘Music of Medieval and Renais- 
sance Florence’; Duke Chapel. 

April 27: Chamber Arts series pre- 
sents the Amadeus Quartet; East 
Duke Music Room. 


Apri! 30: Finals begin; Dragsville. 
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Change Proposed 
For Alumni 
Election System 


Modifications in the procedure for nominating and electing 
officers of the General Alumni Association were proposed at 
the meeting of the Duke University National Council on De- 
cember 8. It was voted unanimously to submit the changes to 
the Association’s membership, under the terms of the constitu- 
tion, and to recommend their adoption. 

The revision of the election process involves changes in Ar- 
ticle IV, sections two and three, of the constitution of the Gen- 
eral Alumni Association that was implemented in 1970. In the 
past four years, the offices of president-elect and two vice 
presidents have been filled through a mail balloting of the en- 
tire membership. A nominating committee appointed by the 
Association president selected two candidates for each office, 
and provision was included for other candidates to be nomi- 
nated by petition. 

Under the revision, the nominating committee would pre- 
sent one candidate for each office. No later than April 1, the 
members of the Association would be notified of the commit- 
tee’s selections, and further nominations, by petition, could be 
made at that time. If no petitions were received by the annual 
meeting of the Association at Alumni Weekend in May, the 
committee nominees would be declared elected. 

If further nominations were received, those would be an- 
nounced at the meeting and a mail election conducted of all 
alumni. 

Explaining the reasons for proposing the modifications, As- 
sociation President Richard G. Connar ’41, M.D. ’44 pointed 
out the time consumed in a mail balloting and the expense in- 
volved. More than four months has generally been required 
for preparation of the ballots and accompanying biographical 
information on the candidates, printing and mailing of the ma- 
terial, and allowing a reasonable time for returns to come in. 
Printing and postage costs have both risen dramatically since 
the adoption of the 1970 constitution, and it was felt that the 
response that the elections has received failed to justify the 
investment in terms of time, funds, and labor. 

A ballot form is appended below, with provision for the 
same ballot to be used by two people in households where hus- 
band and wife are both Duke alumni. National Council Vice 
Chairman Fitzgerald Hudson E ’46, who presided at the De- 
cember meeting in the absence of Chairman C. Howard Har- 
desty 43, stated that the executive committee of the Council 
unanimously urged adoption of the changes. 

To be counted in the voting, ballots must be received at the 
Department of Alumni Affairs no later than March 20. A fa- 
vorable response by two-thirds of those voting is required for 
adoption of the revisions which, if approved, become effective 
immediately. 


—_—_—_—— rer eee ee ee 


Revision of Officer Election Procedure for the Duke Uni- 
versity General Alumni Association 


For use by alumni 
spouse 
For adoption of proposed revisions: 


Against adoption of proposed revisions: 


Detach and mail to: Department of Alumni Affairs, Duke Station, 
Durham, North Carolina 27706 


Signed 
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ELIOT IS Ge ; 


Alumni President Richard G. Connar ’41, M.D. ’44 speaks to the National Cou: cil 


on the proposed election reform 


PRESENT PROCEDURE 


Section 2. Nomination of Officers: (a) 
Not later than 120 days prior to the date 
established for the annual meeting of 
the Association, the president of the 
Association shall appoint from the 
membership a nominating committee 
consisting of not less than seven nor 
more than fifteen persons, with the 
secretary of the Association serving as 
secretary to the nominating committee. 
The nominating committee shall select 
from among the membership two can- 
didates for the office of president-elect 
and four candidates for the offices of 
the two vice presidents, and if the office 
of president-elect is then vacant, two 
candidates for the office of president. 
(b) Additional nominations for each of 
the offices open may be made by peti- 
tion, with such petition signed by not 
less than 100 members of the Associa- 
tion and filed with the secretary not 
later than 90 days prior to the date of 
the annual meeting of the Association. 


Section 3. Manner of Election: Not later 
than 60 days nor earlier than 90 days 
prior to the date of the annual meeting 
the secretary shall have prepared and 
mailed to all members of the Associa- 
tion a ballot containing the names of all 
candidates nominated by the nominat- 
ing committee and by petition. Ap- 
propriate notice of candidates shall be 
given in alumni publications and bio- 
graphical information shall accompany 
the ballots. (b) Ballots shall be marked 
and returned to the secretary not later 
than 21 days prior to the date of the 
annual meeting. The secretary shall 
have the ballots tabulated; and the 
names of the new officers, elected by a 
majority of those voting, shall be an- 
nounced at the annual meeting. 
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PROPOSED PROCEDURE 


Section 2. Nomination of Officers: (a) 
Not later than 120 days prior to the da 
established for the annual meeting 
the Association, the president of the As- 
sociation shall appoint from the mem- 
bership a nominating committee con- 
sisting of not less than seven nor more 
than fifteen persons, with the secretary 
of the Association serving as secretary 
to the nominating committee. The 
nominating committee shall select from 
among the membership one candida 
for the office of president-elect and 
two candidates for the offices of the 
vice presidents, and if the office « 
president-elect is then vacant, one can- 
didate for the office of president. (b) 
Additional nominations for each of the 
offices open may be made by petition, 
with such petition signed by not less 
than 100 members of the Association 
and filed with the secretary not later 
than 90 days prior to the date of the 
annual meeting of the Association. 


Section 3. Manner of Election: Not later 
than April 1 of each year the secretary 
will notify the members of the Associa- 
tion of the selections of the nominating 
committee, and if no nominations by 
petition are received by the time of th 

annual meeting of the Association, th e 
nominees shall be declared elected. If 
nominations are made by petition, these 
will be announced at the annual meet- 
ing and immediately thereafter ballots 
will be mailed to the membership to be 
returned by June 30, or within 45 d 
of the mailing date, whichever is la’ 
with candidates receiving a majority 

the votes cast being elected to office 
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Teaching Award Recipients 
Honored at Founder's Day 


The third presentation of the Alumni 
Association’s annual awards for distin- 
guished undergraduate teaching was 
made during ceremonies on December 
8, commemorating the forty-ninth anni- 
versary of the signing of James B. 
Duke’s Indenture of Trust. 

The awards, an engraved plaque and 
a check for $500, were given to Char- 
lotte V. Brown, visiting lecturer in art; 
William H. Chafe, assistant professor of 
history; and A. Leigh DeNeef, assistant 
professor of English. 

The Alumni Association has pres- 
ented three awards annually since 1971. 
Selection of award recipients is made 
by a student committee, based upon 
nominees’ demonstrated overall ability 
in teaching undergraduate courses. The 
committee, appointed by the under- 
graduate student government, was 
chaired this year by Ann Exley ’74, of 
Savannah, Ga. 

Presentation of the awards came as 
part of the National Council luncheon 
meeting, with Association President 
Richard G. Connar ’41, M.D. ’44 recog- 
nizing the recipients. 

Mrs. Brown, currently a Ph.D. can- 
didate at UNC-Chapel Hill, has taught 


at Duke since 1971 in the field 
of American and modern art. She com- 
pleted her undergraduate degree at 
UNC-Greensboro in modern European 
history. As a doctoral student, she has 
held Kress Foundation and UNC-Som- 
mer fellowships for study abroad, and 
before joining the Duke faculty was an 
assistant curator at the North Carolina 
Museum of Art in Raleigh. 

Chafe, a native Bostonian, earned the 
A.B. at Harvard in 1962 and the Ph.D. 
at Columbia in 1971. In between, he did 
graduate work at Union Theological 
Seminary and the Cornell Summer In- 
stitute on Mathematics and the Social 
Sciences. He came to Duke in the fall 
of 1971, after a year on the faculty at 
Vassar. His Harvard degree was 
awarded magna cum laude, and during 
his graduate student career he held 
fellowships from the Rockefeller Theo- 
logical Fund, the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, John W. Burgess and Erb 
funds at Columbia, and the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health. His 1972 book 
The American Woman enjoyed an en- 
thusiastic reception as a chronicle of 
women’s rights movements from 1920 
to 1970. 
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Distinguished teachers Chafe, Brown, and DeNeef look over a madonna from the 


Art Museum’s Brummer collection 


DeNeef, who joined the Duke faculty 
in the fall of 1969, is a specialist in 
Elizabethan and seventeenth-century 
English literature. A native of New Jer- 
sey, he was awarded the A.B. in 1964 
by Iowa Wesleyan, the A.M. in 1965 by 
Penn State, and the Ph. D. in 1969 by 
Penn State. As a graduate student, 
DeNeef held a teaching assistantship 


for four years and an instructorship for 
one. 

In accepting her award, Mrs. Brown 
recalled her senior year in high school, 
when, “for many very good reasons,” 
her application for admission to Duke 
was turned down. “And now this 
award,” she said, ‘‘—it’s the fulfillment 
of every child’s fantasy!” 


seven Alumni Honored in Medical Weekend Ceremony 


Six Medical Center alumni received 
Distinguished Alumnus awards, and an 
honorary alumna was named at the an- 
nual medical awards banquet in No- 
vember. 

Ivan W. Brown, Jr. B.S. ’40, M.D. 
740; C. D. Christian Ph.D. ’55, M.D. ’58; 
Angus M. McBryde, retired pediatrician 
at Duke from 1931 to 1971; Benjamin N. 
Miller B.S.M. ’35, M.D. ’35; Margaret P. 
Sullivan M.D. 50; and Salih J. Wakil, 
former Duke professor of biochemistry; 
were the alumni honored. 

Mrs. Mary Duke Biddle Trent Sem- 
ans, a member of Duke University’s 
founding family and an undergraduate 
alumna of the class of 1939, was in- 
ducted as an honorary alumna of the 
Medical School. 

Brown currently practices thoracic- 
cardiovascular surgery in Lakeland, 
Fla. and heads the department of sur- 
gery at the Watson Clinic there. He en- 
tered Duke in 1936 after completing an 
undergraduate degree at the University 
of Rochester, and, following service in 
World War II, remained at Duke on the 
medical faculty for twenty years before 
moving to Florida. 

Christian is professor and head of 
obstetrics and gynecology and professor 
of anatomy at the University of Ari- 
zona. He entered the Graduate School 
at Duke in 1952 from the University 
of Kansas, starting medical school im- 
mediately after receiving his doctorate. 
He had been a medical faculty mem- 
ber at the University of Florida for two 
years, and at Duke for five, before 
going to Arizona in 1969. In 1971 he re- 
ceived the Arizona medical student 
body’s award as Best Clinical Teacher. 

McBryde retired from Duke to a full- 
time private practice in perinatology in 
Durham. An alumnus of Davidson Col- 
lege and the University of Pennsylvania 
medical school, he came to Duke in 
1931 from residency at Johns Hopkins 
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Medical alumni honorees, from left: C. D. Christian; Mary D. B. T. Semans; 
Benjamin N. Miller; Margaret P. Sullivan; Angus M. McBryde; Ivan W. Brown, Jr. 
Dr. Salih Wakil was unavailable at the time of the photograph. 


and served as director of nurseries at 
the Medical Center from 1932 until 
1966. He was the originator of an an- 
nual symposium on the newborn at 
Duke, which met for its seventeenth ses- 
sion last September and now carries his 
name. 

Miller, a fan of quail hunting, gar- 
dening, and golf, practices internal 
medicine in Columbia, S. C. He is.a 
member of Duke’s board of trustees 
and is a past president of both the Medi- 
cal Alumni Association and the General 
Alumni Association. He has held teach- 
ing positions at the universities of Ala- 
bama and South Carolina, and has been 
particularly active in the area of re- 
habilitation. 

Ms. Sullivan is a pediatrician at the 
University of Texas M.D. Anderson 
Hospital and Tumor Institute in Hou- 
ston and professor of pediatrics in the 


division of continuing education at the 
U. T. graduate school of biomedical 
sciences. She earned the A.B. at Rice 
before entering Duke, and completed 
her internship and one year of resi- 
dency at Duke Hospital in 1950-52. She 
spent two years in Japan as a pedia- 
trician with the Atomic Bomb Casualty 
Commission in Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
before joining the M.D. Anderson staff 
in 1956. 

Wakil left Duke in 1971 to become 
professor and chairman of the Marrs 
McLean Department of Biochemistry at 
the Baylor College of Medicine in Hous- 
ton, Tex. He had been on the bio- 
chemistry faculty at Duke since 1959. 
He was educated at the American Uni- 
versity in Beirut, Lebanon and at the 
University of Washington. While a 
member of the Duke faculty, he was 
recipient of the American Chemical So- 


ciety’s award in enzyme 
was awarded a Guggenheim Pelle 
in 1968-69 as a vi 
the Pasteur Institute. 

Mrs. Semans, a trustee of both Duke 
University and the Duke Endowment 
and chairman of the Mary Duke Biddle 
Foundation, has for many years been a 
prominent figure in the civic and cul- 
tural life of the University, the city of 
Durham, and the state. She has a par- 
ticular interest in rehabilitation of the 
handicapped, and has been a member of 
state and national commissions on re- 
habilitation. She is a former member of 
the Durham city council and a former 
Mayor Pro-tem of Durham, and in 1969 
she was co-recipient of the National 
Brotherhood Award of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews—to- 
gether with her husband, Dr. James 
Semans of the department of urology at 
the Medical Center. 


Charles E. Jordan 
Dies at /2 


chemistry 
im 3 wship 


ting professor at 


As this issue of the NEws REcIs- 
TER went to press, the alumni of- 
fice learned of the death of Dr. 
Charles E. Jordan ’23, LL.B. ’25, 
former secretary to the University 
and vice president in the division 
of public relations. 


Jordan died at his home on Feb- 
ruary 4. He was seventy-two. 

Jordan was a friend and a guide 
to generations of Duke students, 
and was a major force in education 
in North Carolina. He served on 
both Durham County and _ state 
boards of education, and was active 
in civie and business affairs. 

A more complete memorial for 
“Dr. Charlie” will appear in an 
alumni publication this spring. 
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Arts and Sciences Engineering Nursing Divinity Law 
Donors Amount Goal |Donors Amount Goal |Donors Amount Goal |Donors Amount Goal |Donors Amount Goal | Donors Amount 5 
147 9,957.00 20,000.00 
Anniv. 
oe aH Sie Anniv. 
21 1,107.00 3,000.00 
35 2,877.00 4,000.00 
36 1,782.00 3,700.00 
39 2,181.88 3,400.00 (pre-1925) 
45 2,714.00 4,300.00 7 240.00 800.00 4 285.00 700.00 
40 5,122.75 7,700.00 6 130.00 800.00 (1925-29) 
51 5,301.00 7,000.00 “1 170.00 300.00 4 320.00 500.00 2 146.00 
57 3,841.94 5,700.00 4 412.50 400.00 2 30.00 100.00 6 185.00 350.00 (1930-31) 3 1,325.00 
ASI ITINE S| eee we noe ee ANNI | aeeeeee ecw wee soes ae Anniv. 7 212.00 450.00 2 40.00 100.00 (/ 1,570.00 
Bai. k ad Annie). CAels 5 Annivs| Rent Sor Anniv. 7 74.00 250.00 0 00.00 300.00 10 3,592.75 
64 7,018.75 12,100.00 3 80.00 1,700.00 3 353.00 500.00 8 130.00 250.00 5 954.88 1,200.00 6 = 1,760.00 
83 9,943.50 13,900.00 2 60.00 600.00 0 000.00 200.00 5 335.00 550.00 4 562.50 800.00 5 620.00 
73 9,884.50 11,600.00 3 225.00 700.00 4 70.00 300.00 4 78.00 300.00 5 435.00 600.00 12 2,565.00 
59 7,234.76 10,700.00 5 1,260.00 1,600.00 9 235.00 300.00 7 195.00 400.00 8 987.00 1,000.00)... ne 
50 3,873.00 7,000.00 3 480.00 500.00 1 25.00 100.00 9 137.50 200.00 7 600.00 1,500.00 8 2,100.00 — 
80 5,932.25 10,500.00 3 40.00 500.00 4 100.00 200.00 6 300.00 400.00 4 512.50 700.00 11 1,875.00 
79 7,694.50 10,300.00} 10 510.00 900.00 4 137.50 300.00 4 100.00 250.00 iil 1,847.00 2,000.00 12 1,695.00 
76 6,115.50 11,500.00) 5 105.00 700.00 4 85.00 400.00 5 230.00 500.00 7 1,030.00 1,500.00 10 575.00 
68 6,654.00 9,800.00 | 16 27,965.00 1,500.00 10 195.00 400.00 5 130.00 300.00 7 1,265.00 700.00| ...222 ee 
67 10,140.50 9,800.00 4 360.00 1,500.00 6 122.50 400.00 5 195.00 250.00 5 170.00 500.00 12 =: 1,682.50 
61 5,972.50 13,000.00 4 440.00 750.00 4 385.00 500.00 4 50.00 200.00 4 390.00 400.00 12 811.50 
90 11,771.50 13,300.00 15 1,362.50 2,500.00 11 350.00 750.00 6 112.00 350.00 ti 680.00 1,000.00 13 1,595.00 
62 4,247.00 12,500.00 10 667.50 3,000.00 6 94.50 500.00 D 90.00 250.00 9 1,350.00 1,500.00 13 2,175.00 
ton lon Ge ee ANNIVS|| 220 Sap eraTes PN GYOWK YE) Seeceece ee Anniv, ||) 22 2— Ba eed cates Anniv. 20) 12;225:00' 13500000)" ie ilo 
Soo See Anniv) see ger Me. PNvguewhire|| cece-tes Aen eee ANNI 32 ee ee ee Anniv. 12. ‘8,850.00 ...............0)) =n 
102 9,845.88 14,500.00 16 805.00 1,500.00 . 4 225.00 700.00 6 95.00 250.00 16 3,725.00 2,000.00 Vi 1,800.00 
108 10,580.50 15,000.00 7 265.00 1,200.00 6 120.00 500.00 9 200.00 550.00 9 2,965.00 1,500.00 20 4,295.00 
104 8,220.00 12,000.00 7 122.00 900.00 7 95.00 500.00 8 245.00 1,000.00 a 1,150.00 1,500.00 26 4,107.50 
121 8,805.50 13,000.00 11 435.00 1,500.00 6 150.00 700.00 9 407.00 700.00 7 865.00 1,000.00 == Perego. 
1955 104 4,800.00 ~- 8,200.00 10 1,482.50 1,300.00 6 87.00 350.00 11 396.50 550.00 7 685.00 800.00 21 1,240.00 
1956 100 4,857.50 8,000.00 ilal 732.00 1,800.00 10 310.00 700.00 8 205.00 450.00 7 1,265.00 1,200.00 20 3,585.00 
1957 110 7,135.04 9,700.00 14 602.50 1,600.00 11 282.50 700.00 10 175.00 350.00 7 485.00 1,500.00 21 3,565.00 
1958 116 6,177.50 11,800.00 11 312.50 900.00 12 745.00 1,200.00 7 155.00 350.00 6 345.00 900.00 19 ° 1,931.69 
1959 104 4,745.50 8,700.00 13 655.00 1,600.00 21 310.00 600.00 7 210.00 500.00 8 530.00 700.00) eee 
1960 105 4,625.50 8,900.00 15 664.81 1,200.00 12 197.50 500.00 6 185.00 600.00 7 528.00 900.00 21 2,852.50 
1961 115 4,892.75 9,000.00 1 By 602.50 1,100.00 18 390.50 600.00 8 182.50 500.00 15 1,725.00 1,700.00 21 1,246.00 
1962 108 2,846.43 6,500.00 15 445.00 1,300.00 11 255.00 500.00 3 95.00 400.00 11 665.00 1,000.00 13 1,472.50 
1963 81 4,276.50 5,500.00 12 340.00 750.00 11 245.00 500.00 4 161.00 500.00 18 994.88 1,800.00 14 630.00 
i eS a Anniv. (sso) Sa ee PANININ:. |e eee eri ANNLV. || eee ee ee Anniv. 7 1,185.00 4,000.00 th 
1965 95 3,385.90 6,300.00 8 212.50 800.00 13 250.00 600.00 tl 155.00 - 350.00 17 552.50 1,000.00 14 690.00 
1966 Vela 3,831.85 6,500.00 12 500.00 500.00 13 219.00 500.00 6 112.50 400.00 15 700.00 1,000.00 12 717.50 
1967 76 2,047.00 5,500.00 10 310.00 900.00 6 97.50 600.00 3 100.00 250.00 18 375.00 1,000.00 if 125.00 
1968 94 2,659.00 4,800.00 10 242.50 750.00 U 70.00 400.00 13 275.00 400.00 15 612.50 1,500.00 19 255.00 
1969 96 2,616.00 4,700.00 6 140.00 2,000.00 12 158.00 500.00 3 47.50 250.00 ily 707.00 1,500.00 8 155.00 
1970 85 1,777.00 3,900.00 6 225.00 600.00 3 30.00 300.00 2 22.50 300.00 13 398.00 1,000.00 2 x 
1971 73 1,668.50 2,300.00 7 100.00 500.00 9 134.50 400.00 11 242.50 400.00 15 607.50 1,000.00 9 200.00 
1972 81 1,469.00 2,300.00 4 85.00 500.00 8 109.00 400.00 5 165.00 250.00 25 567.50 1,000.00 8 140.00 
1973 43 1,414.00 2,000.00 12 205.00 500.00 5 45.00 300.00 0 000.00 200.00 10 130.00 500.00 3 
Total |4,003 328,152.67 473,900.00; 360 47,706.31 80,550.00}. 299 7,433.50 57,000.00) 274 7,296.50 18,500.00! 437 48,279.30 58,000.00} 545 85,190.44 197 
Forestry Education 170 5,541.76 10,000.00 
aners) Aeiovat |) Gos em ee i, 
iey24a) 16 1,939.00 2,000.00 aaa ee Gif G i ' 
feigisp a mate 300.00 Foreign 17 638.00 1,300.00 | t a egories 
1951-56 19 803.00 1,200.00 xn neuage 
ee faba History 71 2,115.00 4,000.00 
1957-62 24 616.00 1,000.00 Math 27 716.24 2 200.00 Range Number Total 
p06 ve 475.00 950.00 jyedical 26 1,166.00 1,600.00 
1967-73 15 388.00 1,000.00 a pha shes $1,000-++ 141 $224,373.11 
eee 500-999 78 43,731.13 
Total 101 5,725.50 6,950.00 Philosophy 9 195.00 700.00 4 
Physics 32 849.50 3,000.00 250-499 183 53,359.55 
Political 23 762.00 1,600.00 100-249 973 116,569.08 
Science 50- 99 939 50,991.24 
Graduate Psychology 24 1,627.50 2,000.00 25- 49 1,446 39,446.70 
Dept. Donors Amount Goal Religion 36 1,553.50 6,000.00 10- 24 2.008 25.824.75 
Botany 20 615.00 1,250.00 Sociology i8 agone ee 1- 9 853 3,569.43 
Chemistry 42 3,549.00 5,500.00 ~°!08Y eae tg IL 
Economics 29 726.00 1,800.00 Total 760 25,473.50 49,500.00 
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‘Elated’ Chairman 


4 Views Fund Results 
. Th e States “The response to our fall Loyalty Fund appeals has been 

























outstanding. We are elated!”’ 
1 That statement was made by Werner C. Brown ’42, the 
ih 1973-74 campaign chairman, when he announced the Loyalty 
; State Honors Amount Fund’s annual giving totals as of December oA. 
He At that date, marking the end of the first half of the cam- 
‘1 eee ei he Be #163992 0) paign year, $560,129.67 had been pledged by 6,611 donors. 
i ATIZONA neon eeooeennn ence enc ence eee eee cence cce ences 28 570.00 Even then, however, the full effects of the fall activity had 
ti Arkansas SE SR gaa i ia 20 1,880.00 not been felt, for response during January, when there was no 
ie California n-ne einen eee eee 215 15,246.00 campaign activity at all, brought the totals to $635,466.61 
q CB oT ca CLO rete as ee ee earn oe aa) il 2,694.75 from 7,423 donors. 
Commecticut one eeeseeeeee escent 123 11,561.00 The average gift on December 31 was $84.73 and during 
Delaware —..-----c--eecoeeoeeeeeee eect tcc nee 59 2,462.00 January it rose to $85.11, unusual during the first month of a 
¥ District of Columbia — 2-2 101 11,719.54 new tax year and during a lull in active Fund solicitation. 
| Florida n-ne eee eee eee 400 29,208.50 Both the average gift and the amount given at mid-year 
4,00 GeOr gir nanan ene cence eect eset etc cceeeeees 318 19,317.00 represented new highs, with the latter exceeding last year’s 
too Hawai nena 12 1,105.00 comparable figure by more than $125,000. 
bao Idaho 2 ae ea 3 93.00 During the early fall there was an emphasis on generous 
41.00. Tinos een nen neces 131 14,281.00 giving and on appeals for gifts of $100 or more. In an opening 
14.00 Tindiiama inne ene eee ec 52 6,319.00 letter Brown, who is president of Hercules, Inc., in Wilming- 
#00 OE 8 aoe ne ne css eee 13 268.00 ton, Del., pointed out that the National Council’s goal of $1,- 
hiv. SRS ee 20 705.00 100,000 could be met only if enough people gave with suf- 
ae Kentucky ae 59 8,146.00 ficient generosity to assure a high average gift. In response to 
i00 LOG ANSIBUEE) Coco hc St te Bee ee eee ee neree) eRe ece ce 41 2,800.00 that letter, to September leadership campaigns, and to the 
i.00 BIS ons cometh ee OEE eee aie Ee 18 1,065.00 initial class agents’ appeal, a record-breaking number of gifts 
‘iv. DATES ESTING Ol aaa ae 292 13,084.00 in excess of $100 were received. 
Loo LESSEE VOIDS) IIS 2 2 EA en eer 102 3,736.50 Washington Duke and Davison Club membership rose to a 
dino CERN ON 0 TS ener er 93 7,968.26 combined total of 156, bringing in $257,334.28. Membership in... 
11.00 ASTROS SISOS i ae aco eo 29 715.00 these two honorary organizations goes to Loyalty Fund donors 
hiv. IM DISSSISESO) O11 a0, lS le ee eee 22 2,485.00 of one thousand dollars or more, with Davison Club gifts ree 
Li UNITISSe (OTL TN a ee eee ee 49 1,750.00 stricted to the Medical Center. : 
‘.00 INLLOSOUNE SUEY GRAAL Na Ne ect ln pe aa 3 150.00 Brown expressed the appreciation of the Loyalty Fund com- 
i-00 Nebraska 2a... e nese ence eect 9 145.74 mittee, of National Council officers, and of class agents and 
hiv. INVeOPC Le, La a 2 lc a er 4 180.00 other fall campaign workers when he said, “We are just deeply 
1.00 Blermiliamips ite! ee ee ek. 12 1,457.00 grateful for the way our fellow alumni and other University 
i.00 I fer Nestis enh Rs Det TN 9 ee secden tones 247 15,812.00 friends have reacted to the imperative need for their support, 
il. .00 ene IMCS ees, ee) 14 442.00 as inflation has added to normally increasing costs to make a 
3.00 [BENE YOCICS a se = 0 cen ae a 331 35,151.12 million-dollar Loyalty Fund absolutely essential to Duke Uni- 
Ee. Iori @arclinageee oe 20 eo 1,989 233,505.30 versity.” 
14.00 Nom AlcGtiaet is es 4 80.00 This issue of the News REGISTER carries at left reports on the 
10.00 (OUR) esse aD oo 218 14,306.00 progress of class campaigns and shows area accumulations by 
19.00 Wiclaiicriammeenroe We 2,089.50 states. In each instance figures are as of December 31 and 
piv. (OHH EROTE otis sod eel ee ee ee Le 590.00 therefore below actual totals as of February 1 when the area 
is eehinsminrcrmiay eee. Se Ne 282 21,096.50 campaigns got underway. They will, nevertheless, reveal the 
$00 nccemislandweee 00M ee 8 305.00 extent to which each campaign unit is contributing to the 
4.00 Sroulltiin (Cai Winey <2 ae es aan Se ee 176 13,260.00 special success of this year’s effort. 
.00 Hipnmescoene eerste eae eT 130 7,343.00 The campaign committee has expressed some concern for 
$.00 Blk arms pee ec See S| PR al Se Bt 133 12,920.00 the 1974 area campaigns. Fuel shortages and the difficulty of 
Te. [Oia cc) SA ee eaeiteaenet net 20) ee 6 195.00 traveling, as well as resulting economic pressures, have cre- 
bo Woman! SOOO ieeer te 9 385.00 ated an atmosphere of concern. 
| Wilicaiintley Ls SS Ns Uaioe Br Ds: (or 431 20,951.50 - “We will have to rely much more than ever before on the 
H,p-00 \ les na Wio\> 2 eee ee Le 38 2,562.00 individual initiative and energy of area chairmen and their 
Wilestamannumeniniyer sass. 00) see 57 5,175.00 assistants,” Brown said. “They will have to devise ways of 
WGeOstn: . Lo. sees NS 32 1,965.00 reaching their prospects effectively, perhaps not according 
AWevOUmUiTn chet ee ea be 1s as USN ahaa Ree amma 2 105.00 to traditional pattern.” 
Mameren) ek. ok ag ee ee 79 7,796.78 It is anticipated that the telephone will become a major 
tool in the campaign. “‘Telethons”’ in cities with large concen- 
a een ae en Bo8S sn631302 trations of ne alumni have become a significant phase of 
the Fund’s spring effort in the last three years, and they may 
have to assume a larger share of the area solicitations. Other 
forms of telephone solicitation were being considered as the 
G ifts by M ‘: O lr Do Nn O i G ro u Ds area effort went into operation. 
The key to final success, Brown noted, lies in participation. 
a Group Number Uae ‘Duke has had a proud record of participation by alumni 
iB ANTIRSI HUT <2 ae et C8. ea em 6,057 $481,254.43 in annual giving, ranking consistently among the top five or 
Iearents of students... 9s oon 300 25,536.12 six schools in the nation with comparable programs. This year 
Meenliv members -....--. see fe ee. “La 15,431.01 the goal will be to exceed the previous high of 42.6 per cent of 
Medicalstacnity <7! 0 Mee. fal 9,877.50 the alumni body. . 
MuehnameDuke )...02'  e e. 36 17,116.66 “Our goal,’ Brown said, “is at least fifty per cent. If we 
Rete AC. eae Ales geie Reh 65 18,807.73 reach it, we will also reach $1,100,000.” 
Me ed 
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Class Notes 


CHARLOTTE CORBIN '35, Editor 


a DX? 
agen 


News of alumni who have received graduate or professional degrees but did 
not attend Duke as undergraduates appears under the year in which the 
advanced degree was awarded. Otherwise news appears under the year desig- 
nating the individual’s undergraduate class. Married couples representing 
two different classes are usually listed under the earlier class. Alumni should 
address correspondence to Charlotte Corbin, Class Notes Editor, Alumni 
Office, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 27706. 


1926 


H. ARNOLD Perry, after serving more 
than a decade as dean of the School of 
Education at the University of North 
Carolina, has retired from the Chapel 
Hill institution and has been doing 
teaching and research in Argentina, 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Mexico and Spain. 
Currently he is studying the problems 
of school dropouts in selected Latin 
American countries to find ways to en- 
courage students to remain in school. 


Dr. FRANK G. SLAUGHTER spent last 
June and July traveling in eight Euro- 
pean countries gathering material for a 
projected novel on Charlemagne. He is 
presently working on his 54th book, 
The Stonewall Brigade, a novel about 
Stonewall Jackson and his soldiers, 
scheduled for publication in January 
1975. Dr. Slaughter lives in Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


L. B. SuTHER retired on June 30 after 
29 years as education specialist with 
the U. S. government civil service. He 
continues active as a local preacher and 
youth worker in the Methodist Church. 


1930 


WILBUR GROOME, after 41 years with 
Southland Life Insurance Company of 


Dallas, Tex., has retired as district 
manager. He resides in High Point, 
INE. 





1Sae 


JESSE E. AIKEN of Clarksburg, Md., is 
director, on a part time basis, for 
Creative Retirement, a social service or- 
ganization in Washington, D. C. He re- 
tired from the real estate business in 
1972. 


[93 


HAROLD B. WRIGHT, JR., has completed 
ten years as minister of the First United 
Methodist Church, Englewood, N. J. 
During this time he has participated in 
two pulpit exchanges: one with the 
Taylor Memorial Methodist Church in 
Bombay, India, in 1966; the second in 
1971 with the Maradana Methodist 
Church, Colombo, Ceylon. 


1934 


MARION JACKSON BILLARD (Mrs. Don- 
ALD P.) of Stone Mountain, Ga., writes 
that she and her husband spent five 
months this year with their youngest 
daughter and her family in Tehran, 
Iran. While there they toured much of 
Iran and visited Turkey, Lebanon, Is- 
rael, and Greece. 


MARGUERITE BRITTON retired from the 
Herricks public schools, New Hyde 
Park, L. I., in June 1972 after 30 years 
of teaching in Long Island, Europe, and 
New York City. In January 1973 she re- 


turned to Duke for the first time in 
38 years. She is presently living in Ben- 
nington, Vt., and teaching at St. Jo- 
seph’s College. 


DONOVAN S. CORRELL (A.M. ’36, PH.D. 
’39) and HELEN BuTTs CORRELL PH.D. 
have moved from Washington, D. C., 
to Miami, Fla. He is associated with the 
Fairchild Tropical Garden. 


ROSAMOND FIELD SEEMANN (Mrs. AN- 
TON) has retired from her position as 
vice president of O.T.I. Services, Inc., 
New York’s oldest and largest employ- 
ment service. She is living in Marietta, 
Ga., and is doing freelancing in career 
counseling for women. 


1925 


VINCENT BRADFORD of Lynchburg, Va., 
was presented the District 3 ‘Distin- 
guished Service Award” by the Na- 
tional Athletic High School Coaches As- 
sociation at its national meeting held in 
Wyoming in June. There are eight dis- 
tricts in the United States, and a coach 
is picked for each. 


1936 


Dr. Don S. Gtass, after three terms as 
superintendent of schools for Lancaster, 
Pa., will retire in June 1974. He expects 
to remain somewhat active in the edu- 
cational field. 


H. GRADY HARDIN (R ’39), professor of 
worship and preaching at Perkins 
School of Theology, S.M.U., was on 
leave for the academic year 1972-73. 
Four months were spent in Ireland near 
Limerick at Glenstal Abbey, a Bene- 
dictine monastery interested in liturgi- 
cal renewal, and one month was spent 
in traveling in the Mid-East, Greece, 
Turkey, Iran and Lebanon. 


1937 


WILLIAM G. BIRMINGHAM, JR., is an in- 
ternational trade consultant with head- 
quarters in Inglewood, Calif. 


W. KENNETH GOODSON B.D. is Bishop of 
the Virginia Conference of the United 
Methodist Church, Richmond, Va. 


1938 


FREDERICK A. LUPTON, LT. COLONEL, 
USAF Ret., and Mrs. Lupton are living in 





Local Association Rot 


THE KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
DUKE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION held a 
reception and buffet at the Knoxville 
Hyatt House on September 15, preced- 
ing the Duke-Tennessee Football game. 
Dr. John Yarborough ’41, M.D. ’44 acted 
as host and President Sanford and 
Charles Huestis, Vice President for 
Business and Finance, were attending 
university representatives. 

THE CHARLOTTE N. C. DUKE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION had a 
“Luncheon for Lawyers’ on September 
20 at the Downtowner. Arrangements 
were made by William Woolard ’53, 
J.D. ’55, and Kenneth A. Pye, Dean of 
Duke Law School, provided genera] in- 
formation about the School. 

THE CLEVELAND, OHIO DUKE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION also had a 
“Luncheon for Lawyers,’ at the Com- 
merce Club on October 4. Dean Pye was 
the featured speaker at this meeting ar- 
ranged by William Stewart ’68. 

THE CHARLESTON, S. C. DUKE 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION met for cock- 
tails and dinner at the Colony House 
Restaurant on October 25. £4Dr. 
George W. Williams, professor of En- 
glish, was the featured speaker and in 
elections held at the meeting Boyce V. 
Cox B.D. ’66 became president of the 
group and W. L. Brinkley L ’44, vice 
president. 

THE PENSACOLA, FLA. DUKE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION met on No- 
vember 6 for cocktails and dinner at the 
Ramada Inn and elected Edward T. 
Nickinson, Jr. E ’48 President of the 
group. Dr. James Cleland, dean of the 
chapel and professor emeritus of re- 
ligion, was the guest speaker. 

THE SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS DUKE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION met at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Kip Espy on No- 
vember 12 and engaged in informa] dis- 
cussion with Dr. Robert Kreuger A.M. 
°58, former professor of English and 
dean of Trinity College, currently a can- 
didate for Congress from Texas. Mr. 


Espy is a member of the class of ’64; 
Mrs. Espy, the former Sally Kleberg, 
class of ’66. 

THE TALLAHASSEE, FLA. DUKE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION also met on 
November 12 for cocktails and dinner 
at the Travelers Seafood Restaurant. 
The evening was arranged by Karen 
Luce Bickley (Mrs. R. Bruce) ’65 and 
featured remarks by Dr. James T. Cle- 
land, dean of the chapel and professor 
emeritus of religion. 

THE ST. PETERSBURG-CLEAR- 
WATER DUKE ALUMNI ASSOCIA- 
TION also heard Dr. Cleland speak at 
its November 14 meeting. Dwight Mc- 
Cormick ’48 made the arrangements for 
the dinner which was held at the St. 
Petersburg Yacht Club. 

THE SARASOTA - BRADENTON 
DUKE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION met 
on November 15 at the Holiday Inn- 
Lido Beach for cocktails and dinner. Dr. 
Richard Cross ’37 handled the arrange- 
ments and Dr. Cleland was the speaker. 


Corpus Christi, Tex., and are enjoying 
full retirement. 


1939 


HENRY H. CHISMAN M.F. of State Col- 
lege, Pa., has retired from the univer- 
sity and other professional activities. He 
has two married sons, one with the Na- 
tional Geographic Society and the other 
with The Markel Foundation. 


RutH ALEXANDER NICHOLSON (MRs. 
THURSTON H.) R.N. (B.S.N. ’40) has been 
cited for her many activities during 24 
years of volunteer work with the 
American Red Cross. In addition to re- 
activating nursing services for the 
Greenville, S. C., chapter, she organized 
nurses to give modified home nursing 
courses in O.E.O. community centers for 
deprived mothers. She has also assisted 
in school health programs, speeches, 
blood recruitment, and traditional Red 
Cross nursing courses. Currently Mrs. 
Nicholson is president of the South 
Carolina Nurses’ Association. 


ELIZABETH RESCORLA WALLACE (MRs. 
ALLAN B.) received a silver letter 
opener for her leadership as director of 
the Homemakers Service for the Family 
and Children’s Service, Inc., of Mon- 
mouth County, N. J., a position she has 
held since 1961. She lives with her hus- 
band and daughter in Middletown, N. J. 


1940 


WILLIAM E. MILLER, JR., was named 
president of Blue Cross-Blue Shield of 
Alabama, with home office in Birming- 
ham, on Jan. 1, 1973. A 24 year veteran 
of the system, he has served as execu- 
tive vice president of the Alabama plan 
since January 1965. Previously he was 
assistant to the president of the National 
Association of Blue Shield Plans. 


1941 


Dr. JEAN BAILEY BROOKS, a Greensboro, 
N. C., obstetrician - gynecologist, is 
president of the Bowman Gray Medical 
Alumni Association. She has served also 
six terms as the association’s secretary- 
treasurer. A civic leader, she is the wife 
of Dr. Taylor Brooks, an internist. 


Gorpon C. MacLerop was elected presi- 
dent of the City National Bank of Miami 
Beach last February. He and his wife, 
SARAH CHASE MAcLEoD, live in Miami 
Beach, Fla. 





THE ORLANDO - WINTER PARK 
DUKE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION met 
for cocktails and dinner at the Hilton 
Inn on Colonial Drive on November 19. 
Guest speaker was Dr. James T. Cle- 
land, dean of the chapel and professor 
emeritus of religion. The arrangements 
were handled by Earl Vaughan ’49. 

THE JACKSONVILLE, FLA. DUKE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION heard Dr. 
Cleland speak at its meeting on Novem- 
ber 20. George Hudspeth L.L.B. ’53, 
LL.M. ’56 arranged the dinner and 
cocktail hour which was held at the 
Thunderbird Motel. 

THE GREENSBORO N. C. DUKE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION met on No- 
vember 28 at the Holiday Inn for cock- 
tails and dinner. Vice President for 
Business and Finance Charles Huestis 
was the speaker and the following indi- 
viduals were elected officers: Hil- 
liard M. Eure III ’58, president; J. D. 


Long ’41, vice president; W. Robert 

Hampton ’50, secretary-treasurer. 
NEWS REGISTER 
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WaLTER D. BENSON (M.D. ’44) writes 
that his wife died suddenly on Dec. 19, 
1972. He continues as professor of 
pathology and director of surgical 
pathology at the University of North 
Carolina. His son is a senior in the 
honors program of the chemistry de- 
partment at U.N.C., and his daughter is 
_a freshman. 


'LawrENcE W. DARLING M.E. became 
‘president of Davey Compressor Com- 
pany of Kent, Ohio, on June 1. 


Dr. BELLE DECoRMIs FEARS writes that 
Ishe is “celebrating my ‘liberation.’ ”’ 
Her children are out of college, the dog 
died, the cats left home, and her hus- 
band is a senator in the Virginia Gen- 
eral Assembly. So, she took a trip to 
New Zealand, Australia, and Tahiti. She 
is still health director for the eastern 
‘\shore health district, and lives in Acco- 
‘mac, Va. 


‘Louis H. Fracu_r, rector of St. John’s 
\Episcopal Church, Waynesboro, Va., 
|has been elected to a second consecutive 
lterm as vice chairman of the State 
Board of Mental Health and Mental Re- 
tardation. 


'RoBERT W. McDonoucH has retired 
\from the F.B.1. after 23 years of service, 
land is employed by the State of New 
York, division of probation. He lives in 


'Glens Falls. 
1943 


|\STEPHEN C. CLARK, JR., became manager 
of engineering for Warner & Swasey 
\Co., King of Prussia, Pa., in 1969. In 
the spring of 1972 he received a special 
national award from the Numerical 
\Control Society in recognition of his 
contribution toward the furtherance of 
‘numerical control of machine tools. 





Kay DUNKELBERGER Hart (A.M. 750) 
and Tuomas G. Harr, JR., 744, 5.p. 50, 
live in Wilton, Conn., from which she 
icommutes to a schoo] library and he to 
Bowater, Inc., where he is general coun- 
sel. Their children are all away at 
jschool, Tom working for a Ph.D. at 
Columbia, Carolyn a junior at Lesley 
College, and Judy at Northfield-Mt. 
Hermon. 











Harry E. TROXELL, JR., (M.F. ’47, D.F. 
761) lost his wife in an automobile colli- 
ision near Fort Collins, Colo., on July 
18. The Troxell family, which includes 
three sons and a daughter, lives in Fort 
Collins, where Dr. Troxell is on the 
lfaculty at Colorado State University. 


1944 


MATTHEW S. (SANDY) RAE, JR., (LL.B. 
747), an attorney in Los Angeles, Calif., 
is vice president, Town Hall of Califor- 
nia for 1973, and is beginning his second 
year aS supreme justice for Phi Alpha 
Delta law fraternity, international. He 
is also vice chairman of the California 
[State Bar probate committee for 1973. 


1945 


EITH Brooks, president of Keith 
‘Brooks, Inc., a consulting firm head- 
quartered in Stamford, Conn., specializ- 
ing in occupational safety and health 
administration, is vice president, Con- 
mecticut, for the Duke University 
etropolitan Alumni Association for 
1973-74. 

































GEORGE H. Fox, JR., M.E., a resident of 
Marina del Rey, Calif., is senior sales 
onsultant of Coldwell, Banker & Co., 
company he joined in 1962. In 1971 
ihe was elected into membership of 
the Society of Industrial Realtors. 


WEAN Cor ParTHuM (Mrs. A. H., JR.) of 


\FEBRUARY 1974 


* 
f ~4 
ae . 


Peoria, Ill., has a Master’s degree in 
education from Bradley University and 
is teaching high school mathematics. 
She also works on curriculum commit- 


1946 


Harry A. SMOLEN E.E. writes that he is 
president of the Highland, Ind., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, president of the board 
of police commissioners, and is busy 
running a manufacturers’ representa- 
tive agency and raising six sons. 


DONALD R. THOMPSON is corporate di- 
rector of industrial and public relations 
for Standard Brands, Inc., New York 
City. 


LEWIS WANNAMAKER M.D., professor of 
pediatrics at the University of Minne- 
sota, has received the Outstanding Civi- 
lian Service Medal from the Depart- 
ment of the Army for his work as direc- 
tor of the commission on streptococcal 
and staphylococcal diseases, Armed 
Forces Epidemiological Board, and as a 
member of the commission since 1955. 


JOHN G. WoopDRUFF, JR., E.E., after 19 
years in various fields of physics and 
engineering at General Electric, is in 
the astro-electronics division of RCA 
Corporation, where he is a reliability 
and quality assurance engineer in the 
Viking Program management office. As 
a part time endeavor, he is a vice presi- 
dent of Electronic Component Consul- 
tants, Inc., an engineering consulting 
firm. Mr. Woodruff lives in Berwyn, 


1947 


Louis A. DEMOLL, JR., associate profes- 
sor of social work at the University of 
Texas at Austin, has been named chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the Aus- 
tin-Travis County human development 
endowment fund, for the Austin-Travis 
County Mental Health and Mental Re- 
tardation Center. JEAN GIBBONS DEMOLL 
A.M. is an elementary school teacher for 
the Austin independent school district. 


RoBERT W. DEMoTT M.E. has been ap- 
pointed president of Rexnord’s convey- 
ing equipment division, located in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. He is the current presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of the 
Sales and Marketing Executives of Mil- 
waukee, a local association affiliated 
with Sales and Marketing International. 


Dr. JOSEPH PEYSER became dean of 
faculties and professor of education and 
French at Indiana University at South 
Bend in July. 


GEORGE B. SMITH, JR. (M.D. 752), for- 
merly commander of the USAF Hospi- 
tal, George AFB, Calif., is assistant di- 
rector of public health for San Bernar- 
dino County, Calif. 


LEAH SPICER GLICKFIELD (Mrs. H. 
WayYNE) is president of the Women’s 
Republican Club of Fort Lauderdale, 


1948 


DE ROSSET MYERS J.D. of Charleston and 
Harry HAYNESWoRTH ’61, J.D. ’64 of Co- 
lumbia are president - elect and secre- 
tary respectively of the South Carolina 
Bar Association. Mr. Myers is a practic- 
ing attorney, and Mr. Haynesworth is a 
member of the faculty of the University 
of South Carolina School of Law. 


1949 


ROSALIE PRINCE GATES (MRrs. JAcK E.) 
(A.M. ’61, PH.D. ’65), associate professor 
of history and director of non-western 
studies at Meredith College, Raleigh, 
N. C., gave the Distinguished Faculty 


This gang of Duke Sigma Chis and their wives had a “gathering” last 
November at the Seaview Country Club in Abseeon, N. J. According 

to gatherer Charlie Wenrich ’37, it was “a tremendous success” —and the 
distances some people came to reach the party is quite a tribute to the ties still 
strong in the group. First row, from left: Lou Hoffman; Pat Quick; 

Marie Pelgrim Gillander ’36; Dorothy Gray Kunkle 736; Carroll Patterson 
Crawford ’37; Harriet Waits Rue ’37; Louise Van Hagan Wenrich 741; Gale 
Keown; Macil Price; Leonora Reel; Libby Keator. Standing, from left: 
Charles D. Wenrich ’37, Wilmington, Del.; Leon W. Quick 738, 

Watertown, N. Y.; Gunther H. Ibbeken ’37, Haddonfield, N. J.; William G. 
Smith ’38; Betty Ibbeken; Charles W. Kunkle, Jr. ’36, Johnstown, Pa.; 
Rebert M. Keown 735, Center Valley, Pa.; Ross B. Cameron ’36, Bloomfield, 
N. J.; Robert M. Price ’38, Hillsdale, N. J.; W. Wiley Reel ’37, Belleville, 
Mich.; Phyllis Cameron; William H. Rue 736, Andalusia, Ala.; 

William G. Crawford 736, Miami, Fla.; Frederic R. Keator ’36, Bryn 

Mawr, Pa.; Evelyn Smith; Robert C. Gillander ’37, Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Cawthon A. Bowen ’35, Nashville Tenn.; John E. Hoffman ’37, For 

Ind.; Ginna Deemer; Alexander D. Deemer II ’36, Brookville, Pa. 


Lecture at Meredith March, 1973. Dur- 
ing the present academic year, she is 
also assistant to the President of the col- 
lege. 


MARRIED: MartTHA Moore DUNCAN to 
C. Roy Everett on Aug. 23. Residence: 
Valparaiso, Fla. Joan LAVER STRAUGHAN 
to Gordon P. Hayes on May 25. Resi- 
dence: Bellingham, Wash. 


1950 


Howarp D. CRISWELL, JR., and his wife, 
NELL BAILEY CRISWELL 749, live in 
Springfield, Va. Currently Washington 
correspondent for five medical news- 
papers, he has also been a Washington 
correspondent and freelance magazine 
writer, an Associated Press writer, and 
a speech-writer for the Kennedy Space 
Center. 


WILLIAM B. GIBBS M.E., a professional 
engineer of Burlington, N. C., is presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Association 
of Professions. A charter member of the 
association, Mr. Gibbs has been with 
Western Electric Company for 22 years. 


Ear.L B. HADLOW LL.B. of Jacksonville, 
Fla., has been installed as president of 
The Florida Bar for 1973-74. He is also 
vice chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of Jacksonville University. 


1951 


Jacos B. GOLDEN B.D. is senior minister 
of First United Methodist Church, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


LEE JOHNSON is vice president and 
manager of the Merrill Lynch Memphis, 
Tenn., office which opened new quar- 
ters on May 3. Mr. Ned Ball, president 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Inc., who is pictured left with 
Mr. Johnson, was present for the occa- 
sion. 





ALAN G. MACDONALD has beer business 
manager and chief fiscal officer of Her- 
bert H. Lehman College of the City 
University of New York since February, 
1973. He lives in Tenafly, N. J. 


WILLIAM Y. Moore, a member of the 
plant engineering department at West- 
ern Electric in Winston-Salem, N. C., 
obtained the P.E. registration in North 
Carolina in January 1973. 


JENNETTE SCHERMERHORN RADER (MRS. 
HERSCHEL) is reference librarian, In- 
dustrial Relations Center, University of 
Chicago. She received the M.A. in li- 
brary science from Rosary College in 
1972. 


JEANNE HIGHT WILES of Pine Bluff, 
Ark., is a master counsellor for the Ar- 
kansas Rehabilitation Service, where 
she directs a program which prepares 
A.F.D.C. public assistance recipients to 
become self supporting. 


THEODORE J. ZIOLKOWSKI (A.M. 752), 
professor of modern languages and 
newly appointed chairman of the de- 
partment of Germanic languages and 
literatures at Princeton University, was 
the recipient of the fourth annual $1,000 
James Russell Lowell Prize, given by 
the Modern Language Association of 
America to one of its members for an 
outstanding literary or linguistic study. 
Cited was his Fictional Transfigurations 
of Jesus, published a year ago by 
Princeton University Press and picked 
from among 65 studies submitted by 25 
presses in the United States and abroad. 


1952 


JOHN W. CHANDLER B.D. (PH.D. 54), for- 
merly president of Hamilton College, 
became president of Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass., this year. Prior to 
going to Hamilton in 1968, he was a 
faculty member and administrator at 
Williams for 13 years. 
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Elizabeth Wallace ’39 


Lewis Wannamaker 


Robert W. DeMott ’47 


M.D. ’46 


HorTON P. KENNEDY is assistant vice 
president with Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, assigned to 
Brussels, Belgium. 


RIcHARD C. NELSON, general manager of 
Houston, Tex., Hyatt Regency, has been 
assigned to a supervisory role of the 
new 1,250 room Hyatt Regency in New 
Orleans. 


RONALD P. NELSON is a member of the 
staff of the New England River Basins 
Commission engaged in a_ planning 
study of Long Island Sound. He lives in 
Southport, Conn. 


J. Wooprorp Howarp, JR., is profes- 
sor and chairman of the department of 
political science at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 


CLYDE H. ROBERTSON, JR., A.M. (PH.D. 
°55) is chairman of the division of na- 
tural sciences at Pfeiffer College, 
Misenheimer, N. C., where he has been 


EI99 


Dr. RoBertT S. GETz, professor of politi- 
cal science at State University of New 
York at Brockport, is acting dean of so- 
cial sciences for 1973-74. He and Mrs. 
Getz have three daughters. 


RICHARD L. SOMMERS, minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Lexing- 
ton, N. C., since 1969, received the doc- 
tor of ministry degree from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Virginia last May. 
He is married and the father of a daugh- 
ter and two sons. 


1954 


HERSCHEL V. (VINCE) ANDERSON has 
been appointed director of the State Li- 
brary and secretary to the South Dakota 
State Library Commission by the Com- 
mission. He was formerly with the 
Colorado State Library. 


WILLIAM L. DONIGAN, CISSIE MURRAY 
DONIGAN, and their four children live in 
Gainesville, Fla., where he operates 
Donigan’s College Shop. Bill, Jr., is a 
freshman at Furman this year, and the 
family participates in tennis, having 
won several state and national cham- 
pionships. 


JOHN KEPCHAR A.M. became headmaster 
at the Sutherlin Academy in Danville, 
Va., on July 1. Previously he had held 
the same position at the Albemarle 
Academy in Elizabeth City, N.C. 


Lt. Cot. Davin A. LERPs usMc is attend- 
ing the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, a top level school in Washing- 


i955 


CHARLES E. SLATER M.E. was promoted 
to vice president and general manager 
of Jessop Steel Company, Washington, 
Pa., on July 1. He joined the firm in 
November 1971 as vice president, opera- 
tions. 
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VIRGINIA CLINE THORNHILL (R.N. ’56) 
and EDWARD THORNHILL, 111, ’58, J.D. ’60, 
are living in Canton, N. C., where he has 
opened his own law office after 13 years 
in banking. 


MARRIED: Dr. WILLIAM A. BUCHHEIT 
to Helen Tyson Shettle in June 1972. 
Residence: Philadelphia, Pa. 


1956 


Ropert M. BARKER, senior vice presi- 
dent of North Carolina National Bank, 
has been elected a director of the Bank- 
ers’ Association for Foreign Trade for 
1973-74. He resides in Charlotte with 
his wife and four sons. 


MarvIN M. CRUTCHFIELD is chairman of 
the St. Louis section of the American 
Chemical Society. He makes his home in 
Creve Coeur, Mo. 


RICHARD E. Huc (M.F. 757) of Severna 
Park, Md., is vice president and general 
manager of the environmental systems 
division of Koppers Co., Inc., a leading 
producer of air, sound, and water pol- 
lution control equipment and systems 
with headquarters in Baltimore. 


ROBERT E. and MARTHA COUNCILL LEAK 
live in Raleigh, N. C. She is serving as 
president of the local Junior League for 
1973-74. 


Cpr. Davip T. ROGERS U.S.N. is currently 
assigned to the U. S. Embassy in New 
Delhi, India, as deputy and naval advi- 
sor to the U. S. defense representative 
to India. 


MARRIED: DonaLtp T. KNaAuss to 
Helen Dye on Oct. 13. Residence: 
Laurel, Md. 


BORN: A daughter to BETSEY STARR 
BEAMISH (Mrs. DouGLas M., JR.) and 
Mr. Beamish, Pacific Palisades, Calif., 
on July 4. Named Sarah Starr. 


957 


ROBERT A. HOHNER (A.M. ’63, PH.D. ’65) 
erroneously appeared in the September 
News Register as Robert A. Hobner. In 
order for his friends to have the correct 
information about him and his family, 
the item is being repeated with apolo- 
gies. He is an associate professor of his- 
tory at the University of Western On- 
tario and was on sabbatical leave last 
year. He and his wife, Kay STEWART 
HOHNER 758, who plays flute and piccolo 
in the London, Ontario, Symphony Or- 
chestra, have two sons. 


BORN: Fifth child and third son to 
JOHN ROBERT McTAMMANY (M.D. ’61) 
and HELEN DEMAREST McTAMMANY 
B.S.N. 760, Shillington, Pa., on June 1. 
Named Matthew Eric. 


1958 


LATHAM FLANAGAN, JR., (M.D. ’61), a 
surgeon of Eugene, Ore., was one of a 
party of four to climb three mountains 
that had never been climbed, including 


Lee Johnson ’51 (r) with Ned Ball 


the highest 8,650 feet in the never-be- 
fore-climbed ‘‘Purgatory Range” of the 
coast range of British Columbia. The 
trip, which was made in July, required 
300 miles of gravel road, 40 miles float 
plane trip, and two days and 25 miles 
of glacier travel with full packs. 


Rosert C. Forp is project director for 
the bar activation program for correc- 
tional reform, American Bar Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Roy O. RODWELL has been appointed 
vice president, corporate finance de- 
partment, E. F. Hutton and Company, 
Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 


MARRIED: Dr. RANDALL B. Moore to 
Carole Gerwe on Sept. 29, 1972. Resi- 
dence: Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


BORN: Second son to ANN GUNN 
Everitt (Mrs. LAytTon J.) and Mr. 
Everitt, Yanceyville, N. C., on Jan. 22, 
1973. Named William Henderson. 


oie) Ss) 


ARTHUR M. BJONTEGARD, JR., was pre- 
sented the Outstanding Young Banker 
of South Carolina Award for 1973 at 
the annual South Carolina Bankers As- 
sociation convention. He is senior vice- 
president and director of trust at South 
Carolina National Bank, Columbia. 


SUZANNE BITTNER SCHARWENKA (MRS. 
Paut H.) of Chatham, N. J., writes that 
her husband was killed in the crash of 
a private plane in September 1972. 


BORN: First child and son to JEANNE 
PEDDER JOHNSON (Mrs. VERNON J.) and 
Mr. Johnson, Kentfield, Calif., on Jan. 
25, 1973. Named Whitney Charles. Sec- 
ond child and first daughter to 
THomas W. TAyLor and Mrs. Taylor, 
South Euclid, Ohio, on June 16. Named 
Kathleen Mary. 


1960 


Kay RIFFLE LEWIS (M.D. ’64) and AL- 
vIN M. LEwIs a.M. (M.D. ’66), together 
with their young daughter and son, live 
in Richmond, Tex. Both are pediatri- 
cians; he is in private practice, and she 
is medical director of Richmond State 
School and is on the clinical faculty of 
the University of Texas Medical School 
at Houston. 


MARRIED: FRED Hurp to Elaine 
Thomas on Aug. 3. Residence: Dallas, 
Tex. 


BORN: Fourth child and first son to 
Masor Epwarp D. Grimm and Mrs. 
Grimm, Norfolk, Va., on March 8. 
Named Slade Edward. Second son to 
Dr. LENARD E. JACOBSON and Mrs. Jacob- 
son, New York, N. Y., on April 29. First 
child and daughter to JoHN M. Mc- 
NeEARY and Mrs. McNeary, Charlotte, 
N. C., on Feb. 8, 1973. Named Lydia 
Lennox. Second child and first son to 
Dr. SAMUEL DUBOSE RAVENEL and Mrs. 
Ravenel, Greensboro, N. C., in August 
1972. Second son to R B.. STATTENFIELD 


H.V. Anderson, ’54 


M.E. and MERRIE JO SEYMOUR STATTEN- 
FIELD ’61, Columbus, Ind., on Sept. 2. 


1961 


HENRY V. BARNETTE, JR., is a district 
court judge in Raleigh, N. C. 


RoBErRT L. GROSSMAN E.E. recently re- 
ceived the Ph.D. degree in atmospheric 
science from Colorado State University. 
His dissertation was based on aircraft 
data obtained on flights 60 feet above 
the tropical oceans near the island of 
Barbados in the West Indies. He is cur- 
rently a post-doctoral fellow in the ad- 
vanced study program at the National 
Center for Atmospheric Research in 
Boulder, Colo. He and Mrs. Grossman 
live on a small farm near Boulder. 


MILLARD J. JACKSON, JR., has been 
named assistant vice president in estate 
planning for Provident National Bank, 
Rosemont, Pa., where he and his wife, 
MARILYNN WHITE JACKSON B.S.N. ’63, 
make their home. 


D. WILLIAM JACOBUS M.E. and an asso- 
ciate at General Electric, Louisville, 
Ky., are the developers of G. E.’s exclu- 
sive custom dispenser refrigerator, its 
best selling side-by-side model, which 
provides chilled water, ice cubes, or 
crushed ice through the freezer door. 
Married and the father of two boys, his 
hobbies are canoeing and sculpture. 


Tuomas W. MILLER, 111, of Winter Park, 
Fla., was married last June. He is presi- 
dent of the Orlando Boat Company. 


W. Sam Yancy (M.D. ’65), SUSAN 
Guest YANcy ’65, and their three chil- 
dren are living in Durham where Dr. 
Yancey is pediatrician at the Child Care 
Center; director, youth clinic, Duke 
Medical Center; and president, board of 
directors, Child Advisory Commission 
of Durham. 


MARRIED: C. Puitie CLutts to Shir- 
ley A. DeForno on Feb. 17, 1973. Resi- 
dence: Wheaton, Md. 


BORN: Second son to Dr. CREIGHTON B. 
WricHt and Mrs. Wright, Rockville, 
Md., on Dec. 17, 1972. Named Benson 
Ray. 


1962 


Bruce J. BAupER writes that his wife 
had an accident on Thanksgiving day, 
1972, and underwent extensive brain 
surgery from which she is making a fine 
recovery. He passed the C.P.A. exam 
and is a practicing certified public ac- 
countant in Orlando, Fla. 


Ben D. FaRMER has been made zone 
sales manager in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., 
by the Burroughs Corporation. 


S. Howes JoHNSON and HARRIET HESTER 
JOHNSON live in Paintsville, Ky. In ad- 
dition to practicing with the firm of 
“Johnson & Johnson, he is city attorney, 
and she is working part-time as reme- 
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dial reading coordinator for Johnson 
County schools. They have a two-year 
old daughter, Jan Leigh. 


FREDERICK C. SCHNEIDER, III, J.D., an 
attorney in New Brunswick, N. J., was 
appointed judge of the municipal court 
of East Brunswick in June. He had been 
serving as acting judge since April 1971. 


JAMES H. SHORE (M.D. ’65) became di- 
rector of the community psychiatric 
training program and associate profes- 
sor of psychiatry at the University of 
Oregon on September 1, 1973. Previ- 
ously, he had since 1969 been serving 
as chief of the mental health office, 
Portland Area, of the Indian Health 
Service. 


MARRIED: Ben D. FARMER to Linda 
Gehris in June 1972. Residence: Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. Frep T. Isar_ to 
B. JUNE JEFFCOAT B.S.N. ’73 on Aug. 
18. Residence: Atlanta, Ga. ROBERT S. 
NELson to Anne Minter in June 1972. 
Residence: St. Petersburg, Fla. 


ADOPTED: <A _ daughter by Rev. 
CarEY E. SLOAN, mI, and Mrs. Sloan, 
Henderson, Ky., in July, 1972 (born 
May 16, 1972). Named Rosamond 
Lucile. 


BORN: Second son to RICHARD BOOTH 
CHAPMAN and Mrs. Chapman, Nashville, 
Tenn., on Feb. 23. Named John Barrett. 
Third child and second daughter to 
LAWRENCE H. HARRISON and Mrs. Harri- 
son, Margate, N. J., on May 22. Named 
Brett Lauren. A son to RALPH R. KiImM- 
MICH and Mrs. Kimmich, Northville, 
Mich., on Sept. 29, 1972. Named Chris- 
topher Matthew. Third child and first 
son to JOSEPH DEAN MCCRACKEN (M.D. 
’*65) and Betty JEAN GRAHAM Mc- 
CRACKEN B.S.N. ’63, Tacoma, Wash., on 
June 23. Named Joseph Dean, Jr. First 
child and daughter to ALBERT OETTIN- 
GER, JR., M.F. ’66 and Mrs. Oettinger, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., on March 20, 
1972. Named April. Second son to 
HELEN MIDGETT SNow (Mrs. LEwis F., 
JR.) and Mr. Snow, Greensboro, N. C., 
on Feb. 13, 1973. Named Paul Lewis. 
Third son to LT. Cpr. IRA CARROLL STAR- 
LING, JR., and Mrs. Starling, Annapolis, 
Md., on April 4. Named Phillip Andrew. 


1963 


GEORGE T. BAKER, III, (PH.D. ’70) has 
a Fulbright grant to teach American 


Studies at the National University of 


Mexico during 1973-74. He is continuing 
research in bi-national history of the 
United States and Mexico. 


_J. NEILAND PENNINGTON is in Nashville, 


Tenn., working as assistant editor and 


feature writer for Furniture Production 


Magazine, a technical publication for 
furniture manufacturers. 


PENDLETON G. WALDRON is a pediatric 
dentist in Newton, N. C., where he has 
been for the past year. He and his wife 
have boy-girl twins, five years old. 


“Mary W. Warp B.S.N. has received her 
aster’s in school psychology from Rad- 


fo rd College since leaving Duke. At 


‘ 
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Surendra K. Saxena 
M.S.’65, Ph.D. ’71 





Stephen Vacendak ’66 


present she is employed as school psy- 
chologist with the Roanoke public 
schools, but makes her home in Blacks- 
burg, Va. 


MARRIED: Dr. RicHaArpD T. DEWITT C.E. 
to Dr. Kae I. Walker on July 21. Resi- 
dence: Los Angeles, Calif. 


BORN: A son to Davin B. BLANCco and 
Mrs. Blanco, Winston-Salem, N. C., on 
Jan. 28, 1973. Named Jonathan Bennett. 
First child and daughter to DARRELL D. 
BRATTON LL.B. and Mrs. Bratton, San 
Diego, Calif., in November, 1972. 
Named Holly Beth. Second son to 
CHARLES E. CEciIL and Mrs. Cecil, Fair 
Haven, N. J., on March 26. Named Mat- 
thew C. Second son to MARGARET WHE- 
LAND CoucH and LEON W. COUCH E.E., 
Gainesville, Fla., on May 23. Named 
Jonathan Wheland. Second son to SAN- 
DRA HARRISON DEWEY (Mrs. JOHN C.) 
and Mr. Dewey, Washington, D. C., on 
Sept. 7. Named Edward Harrison. Third 
daughter to SuE McGHEE DUTTERA and 
JULIAN DUTTERA ’64, M.D. ’68, Durham, 
N. C., on July 27. Named Ann Phillips. 
Second child and first daughter to 
LinpA BisHop HoyLe (Mrs. WIL- 
LIAM §S.) B.S.N. and Mr. Hoyle, Rocky 
Mount, N. C., on Aug. 6. Named Kath- 
leen Lee. Third daughter to Harry O. 
(PETE) PETERSON and Mrs. Peterson, 
Upper St. Clair, Pa., on June 19. Named 
Tamara Jane. Second son to Dr. WAR- 
REN T. PIVER and Mrs. Piver, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., on Feb. 28, 1973. Named 
Alan Warren. Third child and first son 
to JILL WHITE REID (Mrs. ROBERT H.) 
and Mr. Reid, Wilmette, Ill., in June. 
Named Jonathan Howard. 


1964 


CARL EDWARD BEIMFOHR is president of 
the New Day Broadcasting Company, 
Inc., a recently-formed California cor- 
poration which is licensed to operate 
radio station KZAP (FM) in Sacra- 
mento. Previously he had been a 
product marketing manager for Proc- 
ter & Gamble Company. 


ELIZABETH LIME HADLEY completed 
residency in radiology at Emory Uni- 
versity affiliated hospitals in June, 
1972, and is in full time practice of diag- 
nostic radiology at Clayton General 
Hospital, Riverdale, Ga. In June 1973 
she became a diplomat of the American 
College of Radiology. Her husband, 
Phillip W. Hadley, is a dentist. 


MarIE-ELAINE JACOBUS HERTzIG (MRS. 
MEL) received the Ph.D. degree in Eng- 
lish literature from the University of 
Pennsylvania in May. She, her husband, 
and infant daughter, live in Greenwich, 
Conn. 


MICHAEL NICKELSBURG E.E. and DIANN 
MILLER NICKELSBURG ’66, together with 
their young sons, live in Burlington, 
Mass. He is taking graduate work in 
naval architecture and marine engineer- 
ing at M.L.T. 


ANNE BurRRuUSS SEIGLE (Mrs. JoHN M.) 
is a resident of Atlanta, Ga., and the 


mother of a two-year old daughter, 


Nancy Elizabeth. 


Davin G. WARREN LL.B. is at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina’s Institute of 
Government where he is associate pro- 
fessor of public law and government, 
specializing in health law matters. He is 
also special assistant to the secretary of 
the North Carolina department of hu- 
man resources, which started the state’s 
new emergency medical services pro- 
gram in July 1973. While on leave last 
year, Mr. Warren was attached to the 
London School of Hygiene at the Uni- 
versity of London. He, his wife, and 
three children reside in Chapel Hill. 


WILLIAM E. WATSON has been general 
manager and actuarial director of the 
south-central home office of Prudential 
Insurance Company, Jacksonville, Fla., 
since March 1972. 


ADOPTED: First child and son by 
ZEB E. BARNHARDT, JR., and JANE BLACK 
BARNHARDT ’65, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
on May 29. Named Daniel Black. 


BORN: Second daughter to JENIFER 
GUMMEY GAJDALO (Mrs. STEVEN) B.S.N. 
and Mr. Gajdalo, Cherry Hill, N. J., 
on Aug. 8. Named Stefanie. Second 
child, a son, to Davip W. Lane and Mrs. 
Lang, Raleigh, N. C., on Dec. 9, 1972. 
Named David W., Jr. First child and 
son to VERNA HAHN SIGMON LOMAx 
(Mrs. FRANKLIN D.) and Mr. Lomax, 
Suffolk, Va., on June 27. Named Frank- 
lin Delano, Jr. First child and son to 
GAIL TousEY McKINNON (Mrs. HAL- 
BERT H., JR.) and Mr. McKinnon, Dur- 
ham, N. C., on Jan. 19, 1973. Named 
William Angus. A daughter to Gary R. 
NELson and Mrs. Nelson, Pacific Pali- 
sades, Calif., on June 10. Named 
Catherine Starr. A son to DIANNA DAmM- 
SCHRODER PATTERSON and JOHN W. PAT- 
TERSON (J.D. ’72), Richmond, Va., on 
Sept. 21. Named Christopher John. 
Third child and second daughter 
to LinDA GILLOOLY PERRIELLO and 
VitTois A. PERRIELLO, JR., M.D. ’66, Char- 
lottesville, Va., on Sept. 12, 1972. 
Named Paige. Third child and first son 
to HELEN VAIL SITES and Dr. JAMEs R. 
SITES ’65, Ft. Collins, Colo., in April. 
Second child and first daughter to WIL- 
LIAM M. WALKER and Mrs. Walker, 
Rock Island, Ill., on Dec. 14, 1972. 
Named Amy Jennifer. Third daughter 
to ELAINE MCWHORTER WATSON and 
WILLIAM E. Watson, Jacksonville, Fla., 
on July 15. Named Kristen Leigh. 


MARRIED: ANNETTE BRISENDINE to 
James D. Satterfield on Dec. 1, 1972. 
Residence: College Park, Ga. DaAvip N. 
EDWARDS, JR., LL.B. to Marcia Baldwin 
on Dec. 30, 1972. Residence: Raleigh, 
N.C. 


1965 


DoNALD B. Brooks (J.D. 68) recently 
left Price Waterhouse & Co. as tax 
manager to become general counsel 
with Duke Enterprises, Inc., an Atlanta- 
based family holding company pri- 
marily involved in real estate develop- 
ment. 


HERMAN K. GOLDMAN M.D. iS an assis- 
tant professor of medicine at Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Boston. 


F. RocKWELL LOWE is a corporate ac- 
counts officer with Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank in Atlanta, Ga. He 
has been with the bank since receiving 
his M.B.A. from the University of North 
Carolina in 1971. 


SURENDRA K. SAXENA M.S. (PH.D. 771), 
staff services engineer for the Port Au- 
thority of New York and New Jersey, 
was awarded a Howard S. Cullman Ser- 
vice Fellowship, which is given to em- 
ployees of the Port Authority. He is 
spending six months of this year at 
M.1I.T. researching deformation charac- 


teristics of clay formations. Dr. and Mrs. 
Saxena and their young son live in 
Princeton, N. J. 


JOSEPH FE. WILLIAMSON received the 
M.D. degree from the University of 
North Carolina last May. On July 1 he 
began a rotating internship at Memorial 
Hospital, Chapel Hill, N. C., where he 
lives with his wife and son. 


ADOPTED: A son by CHARLES T. 
WRIGHT, JR., c.E. and Mrs. Wright, Stone 
Mountain, Ga., born Feb. 4, 1972. 
Named Stephen Charles. 


BORN: First child and daughter to 
BETTY JOHNSON ANGELL (Mrs. Da- 
vip E.) and Mr. Angell, Raleigh, N. C., 
on April 30. Named Laura Elizabeth. 
Second child and first son to TRUMAN R. 
CASTLE (J.D. 68) and CANDY ALTER 
CASTLE ’67, Kirkland, Wash., on Nov. 
3, 1972. Named Grant Morgan. Second 
child, a daughter, to Dr. C. RANDALL 
EDWARDS and Mrs. Edwards, Lawrence- 
ville, Ga., on April 4. Named Melanie 
Jean. Second son to RoBEert H. FOGLE 
and Mrs. Fogle, Hickory, N. C., on July 
26. Named Brian Nichols. Second daugh- 
ter to JOSEPHINE PATTERSON GUGLIELMI 
(Mrs. Mario J.) and Mr. Guglielmi, 
Raleigh, N. C., on Oct. 31, 1972. Named 
Jacqueline. Second child, a daughter, to 
CAROLYN CUTCHIN PARSLEY and JAMES 
M. A. PARSLEY E.E., Jackson, Tenn., on 
Jan. 19, 1973. Named Dora Jalyn. Third 
son to GIBSON L. SMITH, JR., and Mrs. 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C., on Jan. 22, 
1973. Named Jackson McCardell. 


1966 


SuSAN BOWERS CRIST and BUCKLEY 
CRIST, JR., PH.D. have moved to Wil- 
mette, Ill., where he has a position as 
assistant professor in the material sci- 
ences department at Northwestern. 
They have two young children, Harris 
and Alison. 


F. Mark Davis PH.D. is associate dean of 
Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Minn. 
In this new position, which became ef- 
fective Aug. 1, he is assisting the vice 
president for academic affairs. 


ROBERT B. FISHER M.D. is chief, division 
of mental health, department of health, 
Trust Territory of the Pacific, Saipan, 
Mariana Islands. 


Henry H. Fox J.D. has joined the law 
firm of English, McCaughan & O’Bryan 
in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. He formerly 
practiced in Miami. 


MELANIE BALESTRA GOODMAN (MRS. 
Gary J.) B.S.N. of Great Falls, Mont., 
is an assistant professor of nursing at 
Montana State University. She had an 
article on respiratory infections in pre- 
mature infants published in Nursing Re- 
search Journal for March-April, 1973. 


WAYNE H. MILLER E.E., while working 
as an engineer in Connecticut, earned 
an M.B.A. from the University of Con- 
necticut which he received in May, 
along with the Wall St. Journal award 
for scholarship and election to Beta 
Gamma Sigma and Phi Kappa Phi 
honoraries. In July he and Mrs. Miller 
moved to Boston, and he entered Har- 
vard Law School in September. 


Barry W. STEVENS and his wife, who 
were married in 1967 in Ethiopia, have 
two young children, Zachary Tilton and 
Justine Alena. A 1972 graduate of 
Georgetown University Law Center, he 
is in the office of the general counsel, 
Department of H.E.W., Washington, 
working with education and civil rights 
matters. The Stevens live in northern 
Virginia and would like to hear from 
friends. 


STEPHEN T. (STEVE) VACENDAK, who 
joined Converse Rubber Company three 
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years ago as a sales and promotional 
representative, has been made eastern 
regional sales manager, sporting goods 
division. His headquarters are in Mal- 
den, Mass. 


MARRIED: Dr. C. BrYAN Koon, JR., to 
Vicki L. Guyton on March 11, 1973. 
Residence: Hickory, N. C. 


BORN: First child and daughter to Dr. 
CAROLYN Ray Cort (Mrs. DAvip A.) 
and Mr. Cort, Richmond, Va., on Aug 
8. Named Lisa Hannah. A daughter to 
DAISEY WALSTON EWELL (Mrs. MAL- 
COLM W.) and Mr. Ewell, Severna Park, 
Md., on April 13. Named Cynthia 
Jeanette. First child and son to KATH- 
LEEN MALLEY MONTAGUE (Mrs. PETER) 
and Mr. Montague, Chevy Chase, Md., 
on May 25. Named Michael Gavan. Sec- 
ond child and first daughter to MArR- 
JORIE ANDERSON PIPKIN (Mrs. ASH- 
MEAD P.) and Mr. Pipkin, Durham, 
N. C., on Sept. 17. Named Clare Alexan- 
dra. Third child and first daughter to 
JANICE JACKSON REED (Mrs. JOHN K.) 
B.S.N. and Mr. Reed, Stone Mountain, 
Ga., on Dec. 26, 1972. Named Bethany 
Barbara. First child and son to LucIA 
Simpson SHEN (Mrs. BENJAMIN SHIH- 
Pinc) and Dr. Shen, Philadelphia, Pa., 
on June 10. Named William Li. Second 
child and first son to SAMUEL O. SOUTH- 
ERN and Mrs. Southern, Maitland, Fla., 
on May 8. Named Benjamin Grady. 
First child and daughter to ROBERT W. 
SPANGLER LL.B. and Mrs. Spangler, Co- 
lumbia, Md., on June 22. Named Kristen 
Leigh. Second child and first son 
to BRENDA HEMPHILL STONE (MRS. 
DANIEL S.) B.S.N. and Mr. Stone, Balti- 
more, Md., on Sept. 21, 1972. Named 
Michael Watson. Second child and first 
daughter to THomaAs S. THORNTON and 
Mrs. Thornton, Greensboro, N. C., on 
May 28, 1972. Named Shelby Ruth. 


1967 


PATRICIA HENSLEY BUTTERWORTH and 
ALVIN S. BUTTERWORTH III E.E. ’69 are 
living in Houston, Tex. She is working 
as a technical writer for Bonner & 
Moore Associates, a Houston-based con- 
sulting firm, while he is a marketing 
engineer for Texas Instruments com- 
ponents group. 


JAMES C. and MAry SPALDING LOWE 
HAYEs live in Anchorage, Alaska, where 
he is a pharmacist at the Alaska Native 
Medical Center. They are enjoying the 
skiing and backpacking. 


C. Henry LEwis, Jr., of Nashville, 
Tenn., has a phonograph record, “In- 
side of Your Love,” both single and LP 
on Burgundy Records, being released 
nationally. 


DELANO MERIWETHER M.D., a fellow in 
hematology at Harvard Medical Unit, 
Thorndike Memorial Laboratory, Bos- 
ton City Hospital, is a 1973-74 White 
House Fellow, having started his year of 
service in September. 


F. RAINE REMSBURG LL.B., who was as- 
sociated for six years in the practice of 
law with Royall, Koegel & Wells, New 
York City, has moved to Winston - Sa- 
lem, N. C., as assistant general counsel 
for Hanes Corporation. He is married 
and has a year old son, John Raine. 


BENJAMIN G. Stauss of Silver Spring, 
Md., has been employed by American 
University as controller since March 
1973. 


BORN: First child and son to LERoy R. 
BARNES, JR., and TERRY JOHNSON BARNES 
68, Fairfax, Va., on Feb. 28, 1973. 
Named Michael Aaron. Second child 
and first daughter to PEccy ELLIs Du- 
LANEY (Mrs. Brian H.) B.S.N. (M.S.N. 
68) and Mr. Dulaney, Greenville, S. C., 
on Aug. 5. Named Laura Elizabeth. 
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First child and daughter to JOHN F. 
KEEVER, JR., and PATRICIA ROUZER 
KEEVER '69, Skyland, N. C., on Oct. 5, 
1972. Named Jennifer Scott. A son to 
MARK OMINSKY PH.D. and DONNA BEVAC- 
QUA OMINSKY B.S.N. 68, Endicott, N. Y., 
on June 2. Named Michael Stuart. 
Third child, a daughter, to W. FERBER 
TRACY LL.B. and Mrs. Tracy, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., on April 4. Named Jenni- 
fer Boston. A son to MICHAEL S. TUDOR 
and Mrs. Tudor, Pineville, La., on June 
16. Named Christopher. Second child 
and first son to Dr. ALLEN H. VAN DYKE, 
Jr., and Mrs. Van Dyke, Lexington, Ky., 
on May 8. Named Christopher Allen. 
First child and son to JOHN J. YOUNGER 
and SANDRA SCHINNERER YOUNGER ’68, 
Potomac, Md., on Dec. 28, 1972. Named 
John Jenkins, Jr. 


1968 


JOHN C. ALEXANDER, JR., (M.D. ’72) be- 
gan a Clinical associateship at Cancer 
Institute of National Institutes of 
Health, Bethesda, Md., on July 1. He 
lives in Gaithersburg, Md. 


RICHARD H. COBB M.H.A. is associate di- 
rector of Boston Hospital for Women 
and responsible for administrative di- 
rection of the operational services of 
the hospital. He resides with his wife 
and two sons in Norfolk, Mass. 


JOHN LESLIE COKER received the M.B.A. 
degree with high distinction from the 
University of Michigan in December, 
1972, and was also named to member- 
ship in the national accounting and 
business honoraries, Beta Alpha Psi and 
Beta Gamma Sigma. He is in his sec- 
ond year as an accountant for Price 
Waterhouse and Co., Detroit. He and 
his wife, SUZANNE WEIKERT COKER, pre- 
viously spent four years as secondary 
teachers in both Michigan and North 
Carolina. They live in Plymouth, Mich. 


CAROL A. COWGILL has been an attorney 
in the Washington office of Consumers 
Union since January 1973. 


ANTOINETTE L. Drxon, having previ- 
ously worked in Korea and Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and traveled for a year 
around the world, is employed as club 
director in U. S. Army Special Services, 
Babenhausen, Germany. 


Mary DRuseE received the Ph.D. in bio- 
chemistry from the University of North 
Carolina in 1972. She is currently a 
postdoctoral fellow at the National In- 
stitute of Neurological Diseases and 
Stroke, National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Mary M. Grcicu is working as an edu- 
cational consultant for the Indiana De- 
partment of Public Instruction. She 
was recently elected to the Board of 
Directors of Indiana Association of 
Public and Continuing Adult Education. 
Se makes her home in Mishawaka, 
nd. 


HuGu T. NELSON tv of Jacksonville, Fla., 
has been elected secretary of the De- 
pendable Insurance Company, the com- 
pany for which he has worked since 
completing his tour with the Navy in 
1972. 


RODGER B. PARKER, formerly of El Paso, 
Tex., has been made assistant district 
manager for the Carnation Company in 
Omaha, Neb. 


PETER M. STETLER E.E. is assistant plant 
manager for Southern Pacific Transpor- 
tation Company, Ogden, Utah. 


SANDRA PAINE STEWART and WIL- 
LIAM R. STEWART J.D. live in Shaker 
Heights, Ohio. She writes that she spent 
the last academic year teaching Spanish 
at a private girls school, but that her 
main interest is her young son, Andy. 


PATRICIA HURDLE WALTERS (Mrs, DEN- 
Nis A., JR.) is administrative assistant 
for the Georgia Commission for the 
National Bicentennial Celebration. She 
lives in East Decatur and works in At- 
lanta. 


MARRIED: Sanpra BaAssetT to Frank 
Murphy on Aug. 4. Residence: Boston, 
Mass. Dr. CLirrorp B. DaAvip to Patri- 
CIA HALLETTE A.M. ’72 on Aug. 19. Resi- 
dence: Philadelphia, Pa. Joanna M. 
LOONEY A.M. to J. M. Quann. Residence: 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


ADOPTED: First child and daughter by 
WILLIAM E. Eason, Jr., and Mrs. Eason, 
Atlanta, Ga., on July 11. Named Kim- 
berly Elizabeth. 


BORN: A son to JOHN C. ALEXANDER, 
JR. (M.D. ’72) and Mrs. Alexander, 
Gaithersburg, Md., on June 29. Named 
J. GC. TH Chuck)? A. daughter to 
JOHN R. BROWNELL LL.B. and Mrs. 
Brownell, Grand Island, Neb., on Dec. 
31, 1972. Named Sara Beth. First child 
and son to SHARON SMITH CUMMINGS 
and JASPER L. Cummincs, JR., Rocky 
Mount, N. C., on March 31. Named Paul 
Andrew. A son to KAREN KANDRA 
EHRNMAN (MRS. ,ROBERT B.) and Mr. 
Ehrnman, Chapel Hill, N. C. Named 
David Bradley. First child and daughter 
to Dr. GEORGE K. GANAWAy and Mrs. 
Ganaway, Doraville, Va., on June 22. 
Named Heather Lea. First child and son 
to Dr. J. McNEILL GIBSON and GAIL 
McMurray GIBSON ’70 (A.M. ’72), Char- 
lottesville, Va., on July 26. Named 
Joshua McMurray. First child and son 
to JOHN M. HAyEs and Sve WITTY 
Hayes ’70, Louisville, Ky., on July 6. 
Named Kevin Michael. First child and 
son to WELDA RuUDIN HOERY and WOL- 
FRAM HOERY PH.D. 771, Munich, West 
Germany, on Sept. 14. Named Michael. 
First child and son to SUSAN NEWMAN 
JERNIGAN and JERRY W. JERNIGAN, Dur- 
ham, N. C., on Jan. 15, 1973. Named 
Jeremy Andrew. A son to MARGARET 
McGRANE MILLER (M.A.T. ’69) and 
JOHN R. MILLER, Durham, N. C., on 
April 15. Named John Randolph, Jr. A 
daughter to PETER M. STETLER E.E. and 
Mrs. Stetler, Riverdale, Utah, on Oct. 
28, 1972. Named Julie Dixon. First child 
and son to LEONARD C. TyLKa and Mrs. 
Tylka, Middlesex, N. J., on Dec. 29, 
1972. Named Wesley Blake. First child 
and son to BARBARA RINGWALD WEAVER 
(Mrs. JOEL M., 1) (™M.a.T. ’70) and 


Dr. Weaver, Westerville, Ohio, on 
March 3. Named John Milton. 
SUSAN HENDRIX CRONIN (MRS. ROB- 


ERT E.) B.S.N. lives in Denver, Colo., 
where her husband has a nephrology 
fellowship at the University of Colo- 
rado. She works two days a week in 
O.R., and their son, Stephen, attends 
Montessori school. 


J. Davip FISHER is a member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, associated with 
Kelly Grain Company, Chicago. He re- 
ceived the M.B.A. degree from North- 
western in 1972. 


JAMES C. VAN PELT, ANNA COBLE VAN 
PELT, and their young daughter Mari- 
anne live in Tallahassee, Fla. He is co- 
ordinator of the Small Change Founda- 
tion, a non-profit tax-exempt Florida 
foundation involved in low income 
housing, ecological research, and the 
creation of land co-ops; and is also part- 
time executive vice president of Coble 
Properties, Inc., a land development 
firm in which Mr. and Mrs. Van Pelt 
are partners. 


MARRIED: Dr. JOHN W. FOREMAN to 
Linda Poffenberger on May 27. Resi- 
dence: Montreal, Canada. Susan 


HAEFFLINGER to Frederick Taft in July. 
Residence: Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
Jane C. Morrison to Stanley W. 
Krauhs, Jr., on June 16. Residence: 
Bloomington, Ind. Terry LEE SCHAICH 
to BARBARA EIERMAN ’70 on Aug. 18. 
Residence: Toledo, Ohio. 


BORN: First child and son to DONALD F. 
BERNS B.S.E. and Mrs. Berns, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., on June 26. Named Jason 
David. A son to KAREN GALLAGHER 
BusBy B.S.N. and M. Rupy BusBy M.D. 
’10, Norfolk, Va., on Dec. 16, 1972. 
Named Bret Rudy. A daughter to Pa- 
TRICIA URBANUS CAUSEY (Mrs. WIL- 
LIAM A.) and Dr. Causey, Decatur, Ga., 
on June 29. Named Regan Eliza- 
beth. A son to KATHRYN BiscarD CRUME 
(Mrs. THomas E.) and Mr. Crume, 
Alexandria, Va., on July 24. Named 
Christopher James. 


1970 


LT. (JG) HUBERT V. BAILEy B.S.E. has 
transferred to Fleet Air Reconnaisance ~ 
Squadron Two in Rota, Spain, after an 
18 month tour as air traffic control con- 
troller in Kenitra, Morocco. , 


GorDON G. CARMICHAEL is a Ph.D. can- 
didate in biophysics at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and his wife, ANNETTE D1xon CArR- 
MICHAEL ’72, who received the M.A. in 
education from Tufts University in Au- 
gust, is teaching French and German 
at the Norwood, Mass., senior high 
school. 


JAMES C. HUTCHENS lives in Charlotte, 
N. C., and is an international banking 
officer for North Carolina National 
Bank. 


Preccy ANN REICHERT, who received the 
master’s degree in city planning from 
U.N.C. in 1972, is employed as a city 
planner with the metropolitan council 
in Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 


MARTHA MILLER WATSON (Mrs. J. Ep- 
WARD, 111) of Norfolk, Va., is teaching 
disabled children in a special school. 
She is also working toward the M.S.Ed. 
degree at Old Dominion University in 
Norfolk. 


MARRIED: STEPHEN JI. AHLQUIST J.D. 
to Deborah Elaine Weigle on March 26, 
1972. Residence: Santa Ana, Calif. 
GorRDON G. CARMICHAEL to ANNETTE 
Dixon ’72 on May 21, 1972. Residence: 
Cambridge, Mass. Nancy L. HICKENBOT- 
Tom to David T. Whitford on Aug. 29. 
Residence: Atlanta, Ga. MicHarL D. 
McCormick to Margaret A. Sargent on 
Sept. 15. Residence: Indianapolis, Ind. 
DOoLoRES WESTER to George W. Shaw in 
June, 1973. Residence: Warminster, Pa. 
JOHN D. ZEGEER B.S.E. to Annie S. Lagoa 
on March 31. Residence: Evanston, Ill. 


Loe 


ELIZABETH B. BITTLE is employed as a 
special research assistant to the North 
Carolina attorney general. She lives in 
Raleigh. 


GAINES M. Mims is studying medicine 
in the French section of the University 
of Brussels, Belgium, and would like 
to see any Duke people in the area. 


Larry C. SAUNDERS, who played basket- 
ball in Italy and France for two years, 
has joined WDNC radio station in Dur- 
ham in an advertising sales capacity. 


C. PATRICK WILLIAMS M.DIV. earned the 
M.A. degree in psychology from 
Duquesne University last spring, and is 
continuing in the doctoral program in 
phenomenological psychology. For the 
past two years he worked as a psycholo- 
gist in the Somerset State Hospital, and 
this fall he is a teaching assistant in 
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the psychology department. He lives in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MARRIED: Marcie A. BurRRELL to Lt. 
(JG) CHARLES G. SANDELL B.S.E. on 
April 7. Residence: Buxton, N. C. 
CARYL R. ERHARDT B.S.N. to LARRY WADE 
MOBLEY B.S.E. "73. Residence: Charlotte, 
N. C. ANNE G. MOFFETT to EpwArp M. 
McMAHON M.D. ’72 on June 3, 1972. 
Residence: Seattle, Wash. Rospert F. 
OLIVERE B.S.E. to MARILYN HEss ’72 in 
September. Residence: Philadelphia, 
Pa. Susan A. ROBINSON B.S.N. to Wil- 
liam F. Murphy, Jr., on Sept. 15. Resi- 
dence: Middletown, R. I. 


BORN: A son to JAMEs S. BIDLAKE J.D. 
and Mrs. Bidlake, Rapid City, S. D., on 
April 21. Named Russell. First child and 
son to PAUL E. PRENTISS J.D. and Mrs. 
Prentiss, Milwaukee, Wis., on Nov. 12, 
1972. Named Michael. 


1972 


ELIZABETH GIBSON, who worked during 
the past year as a research analyst for 
ithe civil rights division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Washington, D. C., is 
enrolled in law school at the University 
of North Carolina. 





N. Atuiison Hattom is an admissions 
counselor for the Duke University un- 
{ . . . 
dergraduate admissions office. 


CHRISTOPHER BRECHT HANBACK, who 
_jwas on the Dean’s List for Honors in 
1972-73 at Northwestern Law School, 
was elected to the Northwestern Law 
Review last summer. His wife; JULIANN 
WAGNER HANBACK, has completed a year 
jwith honors on her fellowship leading 
to a Ph.D. in clinical psychology, also at 
Northwestern. They make their home 
‘in Chicago. 


Mary Rost ROWELL M.S.N. is an assis- 
jtant professor of nursing at Old Do- 
minion University, Norfolk, Va. 


- as 


MARRIED: Brit J. BARTTER to Marilyn 
(McCullough on Aug. 25. Residence: 
Ithaca, N. Y. M. SuE GEorGE to Douglas 
‘Bruce Neal on Sept. 1. Residence: Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Ropert GREENWALT M.DIV. 
to Mary J. Brapy on May 19. Resi- 
_jdence: Franklinville, N. C. DEBoRAH A. 
_Hanpy to MIcHAEL iy . Bopp on March 3. 
esidence: Thailand. NEAL S. KAYE to 
| ETH SHAPIRO ’73 on Jan. 6, 1973. Resi- 
ee Hamden, Conn. CHARLES A. 


























ALONEY to Miriam Smith on June 23. 
esidence: Durham, N. C. JEANNE E. 
ARSONS to Michael E. Fincher on Aug. 
5. Residence: Decatur, Ga. MIcHAEL H. 
IVNER to Roberta Gottlieb on 
ug. 13, 1972. Residence: Decatur, Ga. 
LARON A. (ROB) ROBERTSON, III, to 
ae ANN MONROE ’73 on June 2. 

esidence: Charlottesville, Va. Lou 
ANNE SUMMERS to William H. Morris 
Pa July 7. Residence: Durham, N. C. 


‘BORN: A son to G. Bruce MILLs and 
Ss. Mills, Thomasville, N. C. Named 
ason Eric. 






































Deaths 


_HARL R. FRANKLIN ’05, a.m. ’08 on Aug. 
27. Mr. Franklin, who lived in Raleigh, 
N. C., during his retirement, was a for- 
mer principal of Cary High School, 
_ Merry Oaks High School, and Pittsboro 
High School. Surviving are his widow, 
RUTH GATLING FRANKLIN M.ED. 742; a 
son, E. RuFFiIn ’69, of Chicago, IIl.; and 
daughter, EMILY FRANKLIN CROWTHER 
(Mrs. Gary) ’67, of Harrisonburg, Va. 


a5 


ILLIAM W. STEDMAN ’07 on June 15. 
. Stedman had lived most. of his life 
, {in ‘Chatham County; North Carolina, 

ut in recent years had resided with a 


entered the real estate business. He is 
survived by two daughters. 


LEx E. O’BrienT 712 on Aug. 26. Mr. 
O’Brient was a life-long resident of 
Durham, where he operated O’Brient’s 
Music Store, Inc., for 48 years. His sur- 
vivors include his wife and a son, LT. 
COL. Lex E. O’BrIENT, JR., ’41 of Grae- 
woher, Germany. 


Hucu G. Istry ’15 on June 30. Mr. Isley, 
who lived in Raleigh, N. C., was retired 
from the Carolina Power and Light 
Company after 47 years, during which 
he was vice president, director, and 
sales manager of the company. He was 
also active in the Methodist Church and 
Boy Scouts of America. A son, HucH G. 
ISLEY, JR., J.D. ’53 of Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., and a daughter survive. 


MADELINE KNIGHT BRISTOW 716 on June 
6. In recent years Mrs. Bristow, a native 
of Durham, had made her home in Fort 
Pierce, Fla. 


JACOB E. B. HOUSER ’16 in the summer. 
Mr. Houser, a retired Methodist minis- 
ter, was a resident of the Methodist Re- 
tirement Home in Charlotte, N. C. 


RALPH L. SHOLAR 718 on June 29. Mr. 
Sholar, a native of Whiteville, N. C., 
is survived by his wife. 


W. Ney Evans ’20 on Oct. 2. A native 
of Missouri, Mr. Evans moved to the 
Washington, D. C., area in 1935 when 
he was named assistant general counsel 
to the Textile Labor Relations Board. 
He was appointed a commissioner of the 
Court of Claims in 1942; and in 1943 
and 1944, he was assistant general coun- 
sel of the War Shipping Administration, 
returning to the Court of Claims in 1945 
as chief commissioner and chairman of 
its rules committee. He retired from 
this position in 1968. He is survived by 
his widow. 


MAUDE F. RoGeErs ’21, a.m. ’24, on June 
23. Miss Rogers taught for many years 
in the Durham city school system, and 
originated the first cooperative class, 
a forerunner of distributive education. 
The program allowed students to con- 
tinue their education while working 
part of each day at a remunerative job. 
She was the recipient of many local and 
civic awards, and in 1947 was honored 
with a citation from the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


RICHARD BUXTON OVERTON ’22 on March 
26. Mr. Overton, a resident of Raleigh, 
N. C., retired in 1968 after serving 31 
years as an attorney for the Employ- 
ment Security Commission. His widow, 
two sons, and three daughters survive. 


HASKELLE M. BIvENs ’28 on May 17. 
Mr. Bivens died of a heart attack while 
playing golf at the Oakwoods Country 
Club in North Wilkesboro, N. C., where 
he made his home. In February 1971, 
he retired from the North Carolina 
Highway Commission after serving 30 
years as bridge maintenance superin- 
tendent. Mrs. Bivens survives. 


JUDGE JOE K. MATHESON ’28 on Sept. 
18. Judge Matheson, of Hickory, N. C., 

was serving his third year as a judge in 
the 25th district court. He was known 
aS a compassionate jurist who believed 
the court system to be the most impor- 
tant part of America. Active in all 
phases of civic life, Judge Matheson was 
also an amateur writer, having pro- 
duced articles covering many subjects, 
including fox hunting. Surviving are 
his widow, a son, and three daughters. 


ERNEST R. WILLIAMSON ’29 on June 22. 
Mr. Williamson lived in Durham and 


had held’ several offices as a labor 


leader, being managing editor of the 
Durham Labor Journal, associated with 
the AFL-CIO, and later political edu- 


cation director of the Teamsters Union 
in Area 3. He also served on the Dur- 
ham City Council for six years, and as 
secretary of the Durham Democratic 
party for eight. He is survived by his 
wife and one daughter. 


HENRY NEAL GRIFFIN ’30 on June 4. 
Mr. Griffin had been a clothing sales- 
man in Durham for many years. He is 
survived by his wife, two daughters, 
and a son. 


Dr. EVERETTE REID TEAGUE ’30 on Oct. 
9. Dr. Teague, a dentist who had prac- 
ticed in Reidsville, N. C., from 1934 to 
1967, had been in ill health for the past 
six years. He was a graduate of Atlanta 
Dental College, a member of the Ameri- 
can and North Carolina Dental Socie- 
ties, and active in the Methodist Church, 
Kiwanis Club, and Masons. Mrs. 
Teague, two daughters, and a son sur- 
vive. 


Davin M. HARRISON A.M. ’33, PH.D. ’41, 
on June 17. Dr. Harrison was professor 
emeritus of the department of econom- 
ics at Ohio State University. His wife, 
a son and a daughter survive. 


J. ROBERT LIPPINCOTT ’33 on June 10. 
Mr. Lippincott died in Greensboro, 
N. C., where he had been making his 
home in recent months. He was for- 
merly from Neptune, N. J. 


STANLEY LAWRENCE SELIGSON LL.B. ’33 
on July 22. An attorney, Mr. Seligson 
practiced in Raleigh, N. C. He was a 
member of the North Carolina and 
Wake County Bar Associations, and 
was a former assistant city court judge. 


ELOISE YOUNG MAFFETT (Mrs. HERBERT 
S.) 34 on Aug. 31. Mrs. Maffett; who 
lived in Ponte Vedra Beach, Fla., had 


moved there from Washington. D. C.. 
seven years ago. She was a retired sec- 


retary for the Harzfields Department 
Store, and was a member of the Mother 
Church, Church of Christ, Scientist, in 
Boston, Mass. Surviving are her hus- 
band and two sons. 


JOSEPH B. MAxSON M.E. ’34 on June 19. 
A resident of Centerville, Ohio, Mr. 
Maxson died of a heart ailment. He is 
survived by his wife. 


JOSEPH L. ABRAHAM J.D. 35 on June 30. 
Mr. Abraham was an attorney in At- 
lanta, Ga., and was the author of Truth 
in Real Estate Lending and Georgia 
Real Estate Sales Contracts. He was a 
member of Gov. Jimmy Carter’s Com- 
mission on Consumer Protection and 
the National Consumer Law Center of 
Boston. Also, he was a member of the 
Atlanta, Georgia, and American Bar 
Associations. Mrs. Abraham and a son 
survive. 


MYLEs F. McGrai. ’36 on July 21. Mr. 
McGrail, who lived in Chevy Chase, 
Md., is survived by his widow. 


EpwarpD Hampton Hooks ’37 on April 
4. Mr. Hooks had retired from Whirl- 
pool Corp., and at the time of his death 
was executive director for the Home 
Builders Association in the state of 
South Carolina. He was a resident of 
Columbia, S. C., and is survived by his 
wife and two daughters. 


Emily LANSDELL WEATHERSPOON A.M. 
738 on June 10. Dr. Weatherspoon, who 
had been an assistant professor of Eng- 
lish at Georgia Southwestern College 
since September 1967, died in Ameri- 
cus, Ga. She had taught in both high 
school and college, and from 1946 
through 1949 was a missionary in China 
where she was on the faculty at the 
University of Shanghai. At one time 
she was also president of the Carver 


’ School of Missions and Social Work, 


which is now merged with the Southern 


Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville. She is survived by two sisters and 
two brothers. 


JANET McCONNELL WARNER (Mrs. 
JAMES R.) ’39 on Aug. 28. Mrs. Warner, 
a native of Fayetteville, N. C., was 
killed when the car she was driving on 
U. S. 401 near Raleigh was struck head 
on by a truck. Her daughter, Jan, was 
with her at the time, but has recovered 
from injuries. In addition to her local 
activities with the American Red Cross, 
United Services Fund, and Methodist 
Church, Mrs. Warner had contributed 
to the ‘well-being of Duke University 
in many ways. She served for a number 
of years on the Alumnae Council and on 
its board of directors, and was always 
available to assist with class or local as- 
sociation projects. Surviving, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Warner and Jan, is a son, 
JAMES, JR.,’68, J.D.’73, of Norfolk, Va. 


Dr. T, R. Wituiams, Jr., 40 on July 3. 
Dr. Williams, who lived in Hickory, 
N. C., died of a heart attack. 


G. ASHBY WINSTEAD M.D. ’41 on June 7. 
Dr. Winstead was living in Franklin, 
N. C., at the time of his death which 
followed a heart attack. 


WILLIAM J. MILLER ’49 on May 27. Mr. 
Miller, deputy director of the South 
Carolina Civil Defense Agency, lived 
in Winnsboro, S. C., where he owned 
the Smarr Insurance Agency. His wife, 
JACQUELINE McBrIDE MILLER ’51, and 
three daughters survive. 


ROBERT W. RAMSEY ’50, a.M. ’52, on 
June 5. For the past ten years Dr. Ram- 
sey had been a member of the history 
faculty at Appalachian State Univer- 
sity. He is survived by his father, 
CarL W. RAMSEY ’24 of Hillsborough, 
N C and ana haing 
ANNE RAMSEY PREMO (Mrs. Don A.) 
51 of Bethesda, Md. 


turn cictorc, 


JOHN CARL SARAZEN 752, J.D. 754, on 
Sept. 3. Since 1965 Mr. Sarazen had 
lived in Mansfield, Me., having previ- 
ously resided in White Plains and 
Ghent, N. Y. He was an attorney, and 
was founder of the Lums Restaurants 
in New England. He was admitted to 
the bars of the U. S. District Court of 
the District of Columbia, the courts of 
the state of New York, and the U. S. 
Supreme Court. His wife, Nancy Har- 
RIS SARAZEN 752, three daughters, and 
a brother, PAUL M. SARAZEN ’46, M.D. 
"48, survive. 


J. L. RUE WESLEY M.DIV. 759 on Jan. 25, 
1973. Mrs. Wesley, who survives, is 
living in Somerset, Ky. 


Don L. KuLow m.F. ’60 on Feb. 10, 
1973. Dr. Kulow was reared in Reading, 
Pa., but was in Sioux Falls, S. D., at the 
time of his death from a heart attack. 
He was scientific adviser for the Earth 
Resources Observation System (EROS) 
data center in Sioux Falls. Previously, 
he taught at the University of West 
Virginia and worked for the Depart- 
ment of Interior in Washington, D. C. 
His widow survives. 


DENNIS C. RANKIN M.-F. ’69 on April 28. 
Mr. Rankin was a member of the de- 
partment of ecology at the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Ens. Howarp E. WAGONER ’72 on June 
19. He was one of four killed when the 
Navy plane in which they were flying 
crashed into the Chesapeake Bay 
shortly after take-off from Norfolk Na- 
val Air Station. The plane was on a 
cross-country training flight and was 
heading for Long Island, N. Y., and the 
headquarters of the plane’s builder, 
Grumman. Mr. Wagoner was a native 
of Oregon. 
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Duke has first X-C All-American 
Undefeated Harriers 


Highlight Fall 


Duke’s powerful cross country squad 
put together what was probably the fin- 
est season in its history last fall, sweep- 
ing to an undefeated dual-meet record 
and state and conference titles, and pro- 
duced Duke's first country All- 
American in junior Scott Eden. 

In other fall athletics, the Blue Devil 
football team closed a dismal season on 
a high note with its 27-10 beating of 
UNC, and the soccer team closed with 
an 8-3 card that included a 2-1 last- 
game win over Carolina—Duke’s first 
win over the Tar Heels in three years— 
narrowly missing out a second straight 
bid to the NCAA playoffs. 

Al Buehler’s harriers added their 
own part to the Blue Devil domination 
of Chapel Hill, scoring their seventh 
consecutive win in dual competition 
against the Tar Heels. In the North 
Carolina state meet, Duke placed first 
to UNC’s second, and in the ACC Duke 
was first to Carolina’s third. 

The state championship was Duke’s 
sixth in a row. In the ACC meet, Duke 
took both team and individual titles, 
with Scott Eden’s record 24:04 time 
over the Wake Forest course. Duke’s 
winning low total was 38 points, to 47 
for Maryland. Third-place UNC had 61. 

Freshman Reed Mayer finished in 
fourth place behind Eden, Steve 
Wheeler ninth, Peter Quance eleventh, 
and K. C. Hustvedt thirteenth. 


Following the conference triumph, 
Duke took tiftth place in the NCAA Dis- 


trict III meet at Greenville S. C., thus 
earning a berth in the national finals— 
top six teams qualifying. 

It was at the NCAA meet, held No- 
vember 19 at Spokane, Wash., that the 


US, USSR to 


The twelfth United States-Soviet 
Union track meet will be held at Duke’s 
Wade Stadium on July 5-6. 

It will be the third major interna- 
tional track meet held at Duke in three 
years. In 1971, Wade Stadium was the 
site for a Pan Africa-United States 
meet, and last May the annual Martin 
Luther King Games were held here. 

According to Ollan Cassell, executive 
director of the Amateur Athletic Union, 
the city of Durham has proved “by its 
conduct of the Pan Africa-USA and 
Martin Luther King Games that Ra- 
leigh-Durham, the Research Triangle, 
and the state of North Carolina will 
support an event like this. 

“You’ve been able to bring together 
all the university, city, and industry 
forces to make these events successful. 
This is the type of situation we (the 
AAU) like to come into.” 

The King Games last spring drew a 
crowd of over twenty thousand specta- 
tors. The Pan Africa meet had a two- 
day attendance of over fifty thousand, 
its second-day crowd of 34,000 being 
the largest ever to witness a track meet 
in the South. 

Much of the local enthusiasm for the 
events is credited to the efforts of track 
coaches Al Buehler at Duke and Leroy 
Walker at North Carolina Central Uni- 
versity. Both have developed outstand- 
ing track programs in recent years and 


cross 
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diminutive (5’ 7”, 120 Ibs.) Eden 
earned his All-American spot, finishing 
seventeenth with a time of 29:05 over a 
six-mile course. The first twenty-five 


finishers in the annual finals are 
awarded All-American honors. 
The undefeated regular season was 


the third in Duke cross country history. 
The record went (low score wins) 15- 
48 over N. C. State; 21-34 over Mary- 
land; 21-34 over VPI; 15-50 over Vir- 
ginia; 15-50 over Wake Forest; and 22- 
34 over UNC. 

“So close and yet so far’ could have 
been Duke’s themesong after the foot- 
ball team’s opening loss to Condredge 
Holloway and his Tennessee teammates 
by a score of 21-17, after the Blue Devils 
had held the lead for most of the game. 
Things seemed to be looking up the next 
week when, at home, Duke pulled out a 
fourth-quarter cardiac arresting win 
over Washington, 23-21; but frustration 
was piled on frustration week after 
week as the young Duke team lost one 
close, down-to-the-wire game after an- 
other. One long pass gave Virginia a 
7-3 win over Duke; a Tulane touchdown 
with nine seconds left in the game 
meant a 24-17 defeat; Maryland ex- 
ploded for twenty points in the final 
quarter to break a 10-10 tie; missed last- 
second field goals cost a loss to Georgia 
Tech, 12-10, and a 7-7 tie with Wake 
Forest. 

Duke’s first win over Carolina since 
1969 alleviated some of the season’s dis- 
appointment. The Blue Devils domi- 
nated throughout the game and won go- 
ing away, sealing the game away in the 
fourth quarter which had been their 
downfall too many times before. 


Meet at Duke 


sent runners to the Olympic Games in 
1972—one of whom, Kenyan Robert 
Aouka of NCC, brought home a gold 
medal. 

The U. S. men’s team has won eight 
of the past eleven meets with the 
Soviets, while the Soviet women’s team 
holds a 10-1 edge in the series. 


Phi Beta Kappa 
Taps Seventy-Four 


Seventy-four Duke Students, the 
largest number in several years, have 
been elected to Phi Beta Kappa, na- 
tional honor society. 

In announcing the results of the fall 
election, Professor Carl L. Anderson, 
chapter secretary, noted that the group 
included a number of individuals who 
had graduated in May and September 
as well as thirty-nine persons in the 
class of 1974. Those thirty-nine had 
scholastic records outstanding enough 
to warrant their election after their 
junior year. 

Of the total elected, fourteen were 
from North Carolina; eight from New 
York; seven from Pennsylvania; six 
from Maryland and five from Virginia. 
Forty-three of the group are from the 
South and the others come from states 
ranging from Massachusetts to Hawaii. 
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All-American Scott Eden with Steve Wheeler 
and a couple of rivals back in the distance 


are 
ON THE CAMPUS OF a - 


WINGATE COLLEGE 


WINGATE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(26 MILES SOUTHEAST OF CHARLOTTE, N. C. ON 
U. S. HIGHWAY 74) 


Ages 9 to 18 


(High School Graduates Not Eligible) 


June 16 through June 29 


CAMPER MAY ATTEND ONE OR TWO WEEKS 








Camp Director 
Vic BUBAS 
Duke University 





Vic Bubas and Jeff Mullins will be at camp 
every day to supervise all activities. 





An all-sports camp for boys between the ages of 9 
and 18 years, high school graduates not eligible. The 
following sports will be included in the program: Foot- 
ball, Basketball, Baseball, Tennis, Swimming, Golf, 
Track and Weight-Training. Campers may select one 
to three sports for instruction, but may change any 
time during the week. The sports will be taught by 
outstanding coaches, selected on the basis of their 
ability to handle young men and patience in teaching 
the fundamentals of each sport. Boys will be grouped 
according to ages and/or abilities. 





JOHN HAVLICEK 
Boston Celtics 
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VIC BUBAS SPORTS CAMP 
P. 0. Box 3812, Durham, N. C. 27702 
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the Atlantic” 
Cape Hatteras, University investigators | 





The famed Union ironclad Monitor, 
forerunner of modern battleships and 
the objective of numerous searches, has 
been found resting in the “Graveyard of 
fifteen miles south of 


have announced. 

- On March 9, 1862, the Monitor and 
the Virginia (Merrimac) fought the 
first major naval engagement of the 
Civil War at Hampton Roads, Virginia. 
The four-hour battle between the first 
ironclads was tactically inconclusive 
but it signaled the end of wooden fight- 
ing ships the world over and therefore 
remains a significant factor in Ameri- 
can history. 

On December 31, 1862, while being 
towed to Charleston, South Carolina to 
reinforce a Union blockade, the Monitor 
sank in a raging gale. Sixteen Union 
sailors were lost at sea on a warship 
designed solely for operation in rivers 
and coastal waters and for the next one 
hundred and twelve years her where- 
abouts remained a mystery to research- 


ers. 


The announcement of the discovery 
made by John G. Newton, marine su- 
perintendent for Duke’s marine labora- 
tory at Beaufort, follows five months of 
comparing underwater videotapes with 
historic records, examining scraps of 


‘Monitor’ Discovered by © 
Duke University Researchers 


debris and plotting the Monitor’s likely 
location. 

“We are now prepared to say that we 
have found the Monitor,” said Newton, 
“She lies under 220 feet of water, about 
fifteen miles south of Cape Hatteras. 
She is upside down, but the famed re- 
volving turret is clearly visible.” 

The Monitor lies in an oblong depres- 
sion caused by currents which have 
scoured the area for a distance of 600 
feet beyond the wreck. The ship went 
down on the margin of the Gulf Stream 
in an area considered unsafe for scuba- 
diving. 

Last August, Duke University’s Re- 
search vessel Eastward began a ten day 
systematic sweep of a predetermined 
area south of Cape Hatteras. A 5-by-14 
mile research sector was determined by 
replotting the track of the Rhode Island 
as she rounded treacherous Diamond 
Shoals and by analyzing an 1857 coastal 
survey chart. 

The Eastward was armed with some 
of the most sophisticated underwater 
search and discovery equipment de- 
signed by Dr. Harold Edgerton of 


M.I.T., a co-investigator in the project. 

At that time scientists brought up 
chunks of anthracite coal used by 
steam-powered ships of the Civil War 
era and pieces of wood later identified 


as yellow pine, known to have been 
used in the construction of the Monitor. 

Identification of the Monitor was a 
cumulative process. And for the next 
five months wreck measurements were 
compared with descriptions of the iron- 
clad ship. 

Gordon P. Watts, an underwater ar- 
cheologist with the North Carolina De- 
partment of Cultural Resources, de- 
scribed in greater detail the processes 
used to identify the Monitor. 

“Configuration of the lower hull was 


unique even among the other classes of 


Civil War monitors,’ Watts explained. 
“The ship was made with a flat bottom 


May 18th a panel presentation on 
the historical and archeological 
Significance of the “Monitor” will 
be given as part of the Alumni 
lecture series. 





and sides that rose sharply up the un- 


. derside of the armor belt at a thirty- 


six degree angle. Later monitors had 
more conventional lower hull con- 
figurations.” 

The coal chutes of the Monitor were 
also located slightly inboard of the ar- 
mor belt. And the most famous Moni- 
tor feature, its revolving turret, was 
discovered upside down on the shell- 
strewn ocean floor, complete with the 
specified brass ring at its base. 

The turret which is twenty feet in 
diameter and eight inches _ thick 
matches the original descriptions given 
by John Ericsson, the ship’s designer 
and builder. 

“Sonar records show the long axis of 
the hull is aligned southwest to north- 
east,” Watts confirmed, ‘with the bow 
to the southwest. Since the crew had re- 
leased the anchor before the Monitor 
sank, this orientation is most logical 
considering the prevailing winds and 
surface currents at the time of the sink- 
ryoyeh 

Newton, Watts, and other marine 
scientists will attempt a second visit to 
the site to recover artifacts that have 
fallen away from the 172-foot-long 
wreck. Mechanical claws and scoops di- 
rected by television cameras will be 
used to raise the objects for further 
research. 

The hull itself will not be disturbed 
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The Monitor crew as they appeared 112 years ago. 
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until techniques are developed that will 
permit professional archeologists thor- 
ough study of the site and preservation 
of the ship. 

Newton described the wreck as “‘very 
fragile” and said it probably could not 
be raised by any existing method of re- 
floating sunken ships. The rivets hold- 
ing the Monitor’s iron plates intact have 
deteriorated and much of the hull is 
heavily encrusted with marine growth. 
In addition, the corroding iron would 
oxidize rapidly if removed from the 
ocean. 

Newton said the wreck site is not 
marked by buoys since it lies in ship- 
ping lanes. But with the availability of 
Del Norte Technology ‘‘transponders,” 
search vessels will come within ten to 
fifteen feet of their desired position. 

Newton, who is responsible for re- 
search and coordination of Duke’s ves- 
sel Eastward, has charted most of the 
known shipwrecks off the Carolina 
coast. But none have afforded the po- 
tentially valuable historical and arche- 
ological resource that discovery of the 
Monitor promises. 

For historian Watts, the ironclad will 
hopefully provide clues to naval de- 
velopment, and the opportunity to 
study engineering advances of the 

(Continued on page 2) 





For Members Of 
DUKE UNIVERSITY ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 





(including family and friends ) 


FESTIVAL in SPAIN 


person(s). Must be pre-purchased. 
>. =— 


DUAA/TO/6/14/74 





number of persons. Make check or 
ZIP. 


area code! 


a aa 


@ Round-trip jet transportation with meals and cham- 
pagne aboard a modern stretch DC-8 aircraft. 


for 


(_] Tangiers option desired at $65.00 per person 
PHONE ( 


@ First class hotel accommodations in Madrid, Seville 
and Torremolinos. 


® Continental breakfasts served each morning. 


@ Delicious full-course dinners every evening of our 
Stay. 


® Welcoming Sangria party on arrival in Madrid; also 
in Seville and Torremolinos. 


DEPARTURE CITY 


@ All transfers between Madrid, Seville and Torremo- 
linos via deluxe air-conditioned motor coaches. 
Complimentary luncheon served between Madrid 
and Seville. 
Spain. 


ESCROW 


STATE 


@ Half-day escorted sightseeing in each city. 


®@ Hotel gratuities for waiters, bellmen and chamber- 
maids. 


®@ Pre-registration at hotels — just pick up your keys. 
@ Hospitality desk at our hotels. 

@ All taxes. 
@ Gala Farewell, Banquet. 


per person as deposit Dias payment in full 0 for 


@ No regimentation — you'll have lots of time to 
pursue your own interests. 


ee eo 


MadridsSeuillestorremolinae 
15 days, 14 nights 


June 14, 1974 


TANGIER OPTION 


Visit exotic Tangier in Morocco, North Africa. Fly 
from the Costa del Sol to this ancient city. Tour 
the Casbah, the Sultan's Palace and the old Arab 
quarter. This one-day side-trip includes lunch at a 
leading hotel, after which you'll have free time for 
shopping in the wonderfully varied bazaars. This 
tour must be pre-purchased by enclosing payment 
with your Festival in Spain reservation (see reserva- 
tion form on right). 


STATE STREET BANK & TRUST CO. 


Departure Date: 
Return Date: June 29, 1974 
Departure City: Raleigh Durham 


via SATURN AIRWAYS 


(certificated supplemental carrier) 


According to R. Fred Zuker, under- 
graduate admissions counselor, three 
new programs, financed by $10,000 
from general University funds and 
$20,000 from the A. B. Duke Fund, 
will be available to Duke students this 
summer. 

One opportunity, open to A. B. Duke 
Scholars, will be a fully funded ‘‘Self- 
Determined Educational Experience” 
while others will include in-class 
awards for scholarship and extra-cur- 
ricular involvement, and a one-month 
program allowing thirty Duke students 
to study at Oxford University during 
the summer. 

The Oxford summer has been the 
focal point for recent developments in 
opportunities open to A. B. Duke schol- 
arship holders, and was designed over 
several years by a committee of deans, 
faculty, admissions and financial aid 
officers, and A. B. Duke Scholars. 

As a pilot project, participants will 
attend Oxford’s New College to study 
the history, politics, literature, and 
drama of Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent during the period from 1930 to 
the present. Although the students will 
be exposed to lectures in all of those 
subjects, they will choose one area of 
concentration for their tutorial and 
seminar, sessions. In keeping with the 
Oxford educational tradition, the Duke 
students will also attend lectures open 
to scholars in Oxford’s other colleges. 

According to Zuker, this summer pro- 
gram is unique in that students ac- 
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Summer at Oxford Part of A.B. Duke Expansion 


cepted for it will actually work within 
the Oxford University system, not 
merely in an American university pro- 
gram transplanted abroad. The program 
will be open to all juniors and seniors 
at Duke with participants accepted on 
the basis of scholarship, professorial 
recommendation, and essay assessment. 
Priority will be given to A. B. Duke 
Scholars and all expenses will be paid 
as part of their educational benefits; 
however several openings for other 
students are anticipated. 


Zuker explained the course of study 
and range of subjects as an attempt to 
find a grouping of options that would 
satisfy a majority of potential partici- 
pants. An effort was made to focus on a 
particular time period in which the 
student could make ‘mental connec- 
tions” among various aspects of a par- 
ticular social era. 


As a pilot project, the Oxford sum- 
mer was designed to be practical with 
provisions created for revision in the 
future. Duke and the Angier B. Duke 
Memcrial have made a three year com- 
mittment to support this program. 


The A. B. Duke Memorial will also 
fund six in-class awards this year, three 
of which will go to rising seniors and 
three to rising juniors. Criteria for 
these awards—which are open to the 
entire undergraduate student body 
are academic excellence and extra-cur- 
ricular involvement for the benefit of 
the community and the University. 
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$65.00 per person 


Duke University Alumni Association 


Department of Alumni Affairs 
Durham, North Carolina 27706 


(919) 684-3514 


The in-class award will entitle recipi- 
ents to full benefits of the A. B. Duke 
Scholarship including financial aid 
based on need. This program will allow 
proper recognition for the abilities of 
students who have excelled academi- 
cally as collegians. 

The third program, open only to A. B. 
Duke Scholars, is a “Self-Determined 
Educational Experience” in which stu- 
dents submit their own plans for a par- 
ticular course of study not normally 
offered at Duke. Each project will 
involve an independent study ap- 


DUKE ALUMNI 
NEWS REGISTER 


Volume XI, Number 2 


The DuKE ALUMNI NEws REGIS- 
TER is published five times yearly, 
in September, November, Febru- 
ary, April, and June, by the De- 
partment of Alumni Affairs, Duke 


University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina 27706. Second class postage 
paid at Duke Station, Durham, 
North Carolina. James Wise, 
editor; Margaret Gibson, assis- 
tant editor; Thad Sparks and 
James Wallace, University photog- 
raphers; Roger L. Marshall, direc- 
tor of alumni affairs. 





print, and if more than one couple, attach separate list with complete information as below. 


FULL NAME(S) 


STREET. 
If individual, and not a single, name of person sharing room 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed please find $. 
money order payable to: 

DEPARTURE DATE 

PASSPORT #'s 
















proach and will be funded up to $1,000 j 
from the A. B. Duke Memorial. Four 
or five projects will be selected by a 
University committee each year on the — 
basis of their educational value to the 
student and the University, the stu-— 
dent’s academic record, and the unique- — 
ness of the proposal. : 
This program will “provide the in- , 
centive for students to go outside of 
the traditional framework of academic 
endeavor,” Zuker commented. ‘‘The stu- — 
dents will have to exercise the initia- | 
tive.” 
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Monitor Found 
(Continued from page 1) 


nineteenth century switch from sailing 


to iron. 


Although the Monitor lies outside the 
twelve-mile continental limit of do- 


Geographic Society with supplemental 
sources contributed by the Nationa 
Science Foundation. An additional $12, 
000 from the National Geographic So- 
ciety will afford continued exploration 
of the Monitor site this spring. 
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Ponce de Leon, 
We Are Here 


For the past twenty years, thousands 
jof elderly patients from all over the 
|world have flocked to clinics in Bucha- 
rest and Constanza, a resort city on the 
Black Sea, to receive treatments with 
a controversial Romanian “‘youth drug” 
—Gerovital H3 (GH3)—which purport- 
edly can overcome the effects of every- 
‘thing from arthritis and heart condition 
to senility. 
_| Now researchers at Duke Medical 
‘Center are conducting one of the first 
(double-blind clinical trials of GH3 in the 
United States to determine whether it is 
effective in treating mild to moderate 
|mental depression among the aged. 
The principal investigator on the 
\project is Dr. William W. K. Zung, pro- 
fessor of psychiatry, who has conducted 
' extensive research on depression. 
"| Last June, Zung visited Professor 
Ana Aslan, director of the Geriatrics 
' Institute in Bucharest and developer of 
'|GH3 therapy, to see how the drug is 
| |used there. 
In 1956, Dr. Aslan sparked a stir 
| |throughout the world when she re- 
ported in a German medical journal on 
| |the phenomenal improvement in the 
| |PSychic, physiological, and social func- 
| \ticning of 189 elderly patients who had 
| |undergone GH3 therapy during a ten- 
. | year period. 
,| Simce then, investigators throughout 
, |the world have tried to replicate her 
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What will the Gerber Company do? 


ledical Studies Probe Timely Problems 


findings, but the results have been 
equivocal and the therapy has come un- 
der sharp criticism. 

One of Dr. Aslan’s replies to this criti- 
cism has been that other researchers 
have not used the Romanian product 
GH3 but have substituted some other 
form of procaine or Novocain. 


The study now being conducted at 
Duke uses the Romanian, drug GH3 
supplied by Romer-Amer Pharmaceuti- 
cals, Ltd. which last May received au- 
thorization from the Food and Drug 
Administration to conduct clinical trials 
of the drug in the U.S. under an investi- 
gational new drug application. 


In the Duke study, patients, who are 
at least sixty years of age and have 
clinical diagnoses of mild or moderate 
depression, receive either GH3, or imi- 
pramine, a known antidepressant, or a 
supportive medication. Some time dur- 
ing the two-month study each patient 
will have received a full course on 
GH38. Since this is a double-blind study 
neither the doctor nor the patient 
knows until the end of the study what 
drug the patient is taking at a specific 
time. 


According to Zung, no drug has ever 
before been specifically and thoroughly 
tested for depression in elderly patients. 
Although antidepressants such as imi- 
pramine have been tested in other age 
groups and found effective, they cause 
side effects such as dizziness and hypo- 
tension (low blood pressure) which can 
be especially dangerous in the elderly. 


One of the benefits claimed for GH3 


Dr. Joseph J. Spengler and Dr. Juani- 
ta M. Kreps, James B. Duke professors 
of economics, have begun a study to 
assess the effects of the trend toward 
zero population growth on the Ameri- 
can economy. 

Spengler, who over the past forty 
years has been interested in problems 
of population and resources, and Kreps, 
who is widely known as a specialist in 
the economics of aging, will be working 
as research investigators in the Center 
for Study of Aging and Human De- 
velopment at Duke. They are funded by 
a $67,000 grant from Research Applied 
to National Needs (RANN), a section 
of the National Science Foundation. 

Although throughout the history of 
the United States the birth rate has far 
exceeded the death rate, demographers 
have forecast the nation’s movement to- 
ward a stable population in which the 
number of births equals the number of 
deaths. 

George Maddox, director of the Cen- 
ter, said that whereas the proportion of 
elderly people in our population grows 
as the birth rate goes down, no one 
yet knows just what percentage of the 
population will be in the elderly age 
bracket when we reach zero population 
growth. 

Spengler and Kreps will try answer- 
ing this question as well as deal with 
the economic implications of the popu- 
lation’s emerging age structure. 





is that it has almost no known side ef- 
fects, Zung said. 

Investigators claim that the scientific 
rationale for the reported benefits of 
GH3 therapy is that the drug is an ef- 
fective inhibitor of monamine oxidase 
(MAO), an enzyme widely distributed 
in the body, especially in the central 
nervous system. 

It has been speculated that GH3 pro- 
duces no side effects because it is a re- 
versible MAO inhibitor, whereas most 
antidepressants such as imipramine are 
irreversible. 

Various studies have related high lev- 
els of MAO to depression and other 
psychiatric disorders. Other researchers 
have reported a direct correlation be- 
tween aging and increased MAO ac- 
tivity. 

Four Duke psychiatrists — Dr. 
Daniel T. Gianturco, Dr. Eric Pfeiffer, 
Dr. H. Shan Wang and Dr. Alan D. 
Whanger—are serving as the clinical 
team for the project and are responsible 
for the primary care of the patients dur- 
ing the study. Dr. Steven Potkin, Dr. 
Peter Bridge and JoAnn Perry serve as 
the evaluation team, using a battery of 
rating scales before, during, and after 
the study to determine any changes in 
the patients’ conditions. 

Some patients are at present partici- 
pating in the study and Zung plans to 
eventually include at least sixty pa- 
tients. 

When the study is completed the 
evaluations will be analyzed to com- 
pare the effectiveness of GH3 with imi- 
pramine and supportive medicine. 


Since there will be more 
the aged, often dependent, years who 
must be supported by the smaller num- 
ber of people who are in their earning 
and producing years, such questions as 
these arise: Will this be compensated 
for by the smaller number of dependent 
children the work force must support? 
How large will the work force of the 
future be, when fewer young people are 
coming into it? Will we need to change 
the character of the labor force, for ex- 
ample, by raising the retirement age? 

-“After all these years of talking 
about zero population growth, are we 
ready to face the economic and social 
implications of it?’”’ Maddox asked. 

A printed report of the study will be 
prepared and circulated to business and 
government leaders by the National 
Science Foundation, and the aging cen- 
ter will sponsor a workshop to acquaint 
policy and decision-makers with the 
findings. 


Gesundheit! 


An Asthma and Allergic Disease Cen- 
ter is being created at the Duke Medi- 
cal Center by the National Institute 
of Allergy and Infectious Diseases 
(NIAID), an agency of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

The center, one of a national network 
of seventeen, will be headed by Dr. Re- 
becca H. Buckley, associate professor of 
pediatrics and immunology. 

NIAID will provide $127,206 over 
three years to support the center’s re- 
search on the basic mechanisms in- 
volved in allergy. 

Scientists will focus on mechanisms 
leading to increased production of im- 
munoglobulin E (IgE) antibodies, 
which are casually related to most com- 
mon forms of allergic disease such as 
asthma, hay fever, and allergic eczema. 

Although antibodies are usually pro- 
duced by the body’s immune system to 
protect the body against foreign sub- 
stances, in the case of IgE, harm rather 
than protection results. 

In an effort to find out what leads to 
the increased synthesis of IgE, the re- 
searchers will study other facets of im- 
munity in allergic individuals, as well 
as in other persons with high IgE levels 
who are also highly susceptible to in- 
fections. The ultimate goal is to find 
a treatment which will turn off in- 
creased production of IgE. 








Like Your Job? You Better! 


In an article prepared for the Journal 


of Health and Social Behavior, Dr. 
James S. House, Duke University social 
psychologist, has drawn together much 
of the current knowledge about the 


effects of occupational stress on one 
aspect of human health, coronary heart 
disease (CHD). 

Only in recent years have studies 
begun to show a statistically higher 
rate of cardiovascular disorders (coro- 
nary heart disease and stroke) among 
persons under job strain so severe they 
cannot cope with it. 

“The most striking fact about CHD,” 
said House, ‘‘is the degree to which it 
affects young and middle-aged males— 
and spares similarly aged women.”’ 

Throughout the peak working years 
of 25 to 64, the male death rate from 
CHD among whites is from 2.75 to 6.5 
times greater than the female rate. Non- 
white males die from CHD at a rate 
1.35 to 1.91 times greater than non- 
white females. If CHD and other cardio- 
vascular diseases were eliminated, the 
average life span of Americans would 
jump eleven years. 

“How a person responds to a stress 
situation is of crucial importance,” 
House noted. “In the face of a heavy 
work load, one person may successfully 
reorganize his style of work, gain new 
skills, or call on others for help. 

“Another person may simply pursue 
an overload of work, unable to alleviate 
the stress and ultimately incurring a 
heart attack.” 

Stress causes additional work on the 
autonomic nervous system, thereby in- 
creasing adrenaline discharges, heart- 
beat, blood pressure, muscle tone, and 
digestive secretions. If this abnormal 
state persists, it may result in ‘“‘diseases 
of adaptation,’ or disorders caused by 
the body’s own attempts to adapt to 
stress, rather than to a social or exter- 
nal influence. 

A 1957 study revealed the serum 
cholesterol level in tax accountants rose 
markedly as April 15 approached and 
a later investigation showed the same 
effect in medical students the day be- 
fore exams. 

House believes other factors in a per- 
son’s work environment may be linked 
to CHD. Two of these factors, he has 
found, appear to be self-esteem and job 
satisfaction. 

In a study conducted last year, the 
Duke researcher found that middle- 
aged and older men in white-collar jobs 
who have a low degree of occupational 
self-esteem are more prone to heart 
disease. Another aspect of the problem 
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just beginning to be investigated in the 
relationship of occupational stress to 
CHD is what sociologists call “upward 
mobility,’ characterized by the “young 
man on the way to the top.” 

House said that evidence is accumu- 
lating that a life history of occupational 
mobility or rapid change in a person’s 
working environment predisposes some 
men to heart disease. 

He also said this problem is especially 
noticeable in men whose work status 
spans two dimensions, such as execu- 
tives with only a high-school education 
who hold positions of high responsi- 
bility. 

It is fairly clear from statistical evi- 
dence that the so-called “Type A”’ per- 
sonality—the aggressive, hard-charging 
individual constantly racing to meet 
deadlines—is more susceptible to heart 
disease. 

In a series of studies involving 3,400 
men over an eight-year period, the 
Type A behavior pattern showed heart 
attack risk factors 1.4 to 6.5 times 
higher than Type B personalities, men 
who are easy-going, generally relaxed 
and not given to self-imposed demands 
that must be met at any cost. 

Occupational stress can be mitigated 
by various factors, including a person’s 
behavioral makeup—some people sim- 
ply can tolerate stress better than 
others. 

A 1970 study suggests the low rate 
of heart disease in Japan is not due to 
less occupational stress among workers 
there, but rather to the tendency of Ja- 
panese businesses to provide greater 
social support in the face of stress. 

Any federal program aimed at reduc- 
ing the U.S. death rate to heart disease, 
considered an epidemic by many health 
authorities, should recognize the rela- 
tionship of stress to CHD. 

“As with many diseases,’ House 
stated, “prevention is a more promising 
route to disease control than is treat- 
ment, and I think occupational stress 
must be central in any heart disease 
prevention program.” 

The effects of occupational stress or 
physical health underscore the ‘eco- 
nomic and human price” the nation is 
paying for having emphasized an atti- 
tude of production-at-any-cost, House 
said. 

“Experiments in improving the work 
environment of Americans should be- 
gin with the serious commitment to 
change,” he added, ‘even if it does 
mean breaking with old practices and 
traditions.” 








Three Epoch’ Gifts Brine 4 
$1 Million to Campaign 


Three major pledges which total over 
one million dollars have been made to- 
ward the Epoch Campaign, President 
Terry Sanford recently announced. 

Senator and Mrs. B. Everett Jordan, 
through a $50,000 gift, have endowed 
a medical school scholarship fund. The 
interest from the B. Everett Jordan 
Scholarship Endowment Fund will pro- 
vide financial assistance to several 
medical students. 

In notifying President Sanford of 
their intention to create the new en- 
dowment the Jordans said, “It is our 
earnest desire that deserving and needy 
students may pursue their education 
and medical training at Duke through 
the use of the income from this Fund.” 

In mid-February, the Rockefeller 
Foundation of New York notified San- 
ford that the Executive Committee of 
the Foundation had approved plans to 
give Duke’s Institute of Policy Sciences 
and Public Affairs $458,000. These 
grant funds will be used for expansion 
of Institute courses and events related 
to humanistic approaches in _ policy 
making. 

Included are funds earmarked for 
four national conferences on the hu- 
manistic approaches to policy decisions, 


SEVENTH ANNU 


vic BUBAS 


ON THE CAMPUS OF 


WINGATE COLLEGE 


WINGATE, NORTH CAROLINA P, 
(26 MILES SOUTHEAST OF CHARLOTTE, N. C. ON 
U. S. HIGHWAY 74) 


Ages 9 to 18 


(High School Graduates Not Eligible) 


June 16 through June 29 


CAMPER MAY ATTEND ONE OR TWO WEEKS 





Camp Director 
VIC BUBAS 
Duke University 





ball, Basketball, 


JOHN. HAVLICEK 
Boston Celtics 


Name 





Vic Bubas and Jeff Mullins will be at camp 
every day to supervise all activities. | ff 





An all-sports camp for boys between the ages of 9 
and 18 years, high school graduates not eligible. The 
following sports will be included in the program: Foot- 
Baseball, Tennis, Swimming, Golf, 
Track and Weight-Training. Campers may select one | 
to three sports for instruction, but may change any 
time during the week. The sports will be taught by é 
outstanding coaches, selected on the basis of their 
ability to handle young men and patience in teaching 
the fundamentals of each sport. Boys will be grouped 
according to ages and/or abilities. 


For Information & Brochure, clip this ad,and send to: 


VIC BUBAS SPORTS CAMP 
P. O. Box 3812, Durham, N. C. 27702 
























academic courses, research materials, 
publication costs, and administrative 
costs. Funds will also supplement 
salaries of four new professors and sup- 
port twelve Duke Rockefeller Founda- 
tion graduate fellows. 

In accepting the grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Sanford re- 
sponded, “I am most grateful to the 
Foundation for this support. I consider 
the Institute of Policy Sciences and 
Public Affairs one of our greatest ven- 
tures and it already has added stature 
to our educational programs. The help 
of the Rockefeller Foundation will in- 
crease that opportunity.” 

The Mary Duke Biddle Foundation 
of New York also made a three-year 
pledge to the University totaling 
$500,000. This funding will be used i 
areas the Foundation has supported 
heavily in the past: art, humanities, 
music, and medicine. 

Presently, both the Benjamin Duke 
Professorship of Art History and the 
Mary Duke Biddle Professorship of 
Music are endowed and supported by — 
the Foundation in addition to various — 
departmental activities, scholarships for 
the medical students, and the Sarah P. 
Duke Gardens. 
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Duke in Top 20... 


Duke maintains its position among 
‘the top twenty university libraries in 
the United States, according to Univer- 
sity Librarian Benjamin E. Powell. 

_ For the 1972-73 year ended last June 

30, Powell reported that total acquisi- 

tions for all libraries at Duke was 

109,000 volumes costing $1.2 million, 

and 91,000 manuscripts. 

At last count, the total number of 
books in the various Duke libraries, 
‘the largest library collection in the 
Southeast, was 2,438,962 and the total 
number of manuscripts 4,631,232, not 
including holdings in the medical and 
law libraries. 

Cost for the overall library operation 
was $3,560,000 for the year, which re- 
flected a growth rate of between four 
and five percent over the past five 
years. 

Although book expenditures have in- 
creased 54 percent in the past five 
years, appropriations to the library are 
only 28 percent above those of five 
“years ago. The increased expenditure 
has been used to cover increased book 
and periodical costs and to compensate 





















ity have organized a special ‘Service of 
Thanksgiving” to be held at the Duke 
Chapel on April 21 in honor of Dean 
Emeritus James T. Cleland, who of- 
ficially retired from Duke in 1973. 

According to committee spokesman 
Barney Jones, professor of religion, a 
worship service was considered the 
most appropriate form to honor Cleland 
and to mark his departure after twenty- 
eight years of “dedicated and distin- 
guished service to Duke University.” 

The ceremony and the reception af- 

terwards on the Chapel grounds will 
be open to the general public. 
-_ Also, as a continuing monument to 
Cleland’s ministry, a Chapel Endow- 
ment Fund is being created in his name. 
Income from that fund is to be used to 
“provide for distinguished visiting 
preachers and musicians, development 
of the choral program, and general en- 
richment of Chapel worship.” 

The basis of the fund has been pro- 
vided by an initial grant of $95,000. 
Other gifts to match that amount will 
be solicited over the next three years. 
_ A committee statement read in part, 
“As James B. Duke Professor of 














he has served as teacher, preacher, 
counsellor, guide, friend, and inspira- 
tion to students and faculty, ‘town and 
gown’ — to everyone who has been for- 
tunate enough to come in contact with 
his keen mind, piercing wit and unfail- 
ing kindness.” 
Cleland, a native Scot, came to the 
| United States originally in 1927 to 
study at Union Theological Seminary. 
| Returning to Scotland; he spent three 
years on the faculty of his alma mater, 


I ew Acauisitions Keep 
uke Among Leaders 


for dollar devaluation abroad. Since 
about one-half of the library book fund 
is spent overseas, its purchasing power, 
in general, is lower than in many years. 

The most distinguished of the large 
collections in the library—the George 
Washington Flowers Collection of 
Southern Americana—acquired more 
than three quarters of a million pieces, 
which included about 2,500 books, 
nearly 750,000 manuscript items, 1,524 
newspapers, 98 broadsides, and 204 pic- 
tures. The books and pamphlets ac- 
quired in 1972-73 ‘round out holdings 
of early Southern printed materials, 
and the manuscripts add greatly to the 
reservoir of raw material upon which 
history is based,” Powell said. The total 
collection now numbers’ 3,666,119 
pieces. 


... [he Malet Papers 


The manuscript department of Per- 
kins Library has recently acquired a 
major addition to its nineteenth-cen- 
tury papers of the Malet family of En- 
gland. 


The papers, which provide consider- 


April Chapel Program Set 
To Recognize Cleland 


: _ Members of the University commun- 


the University of Glasgow, before ac- 
cepting a position at Amherst and re- 
turning to this country to stay. 
‘(Cleland’s sermons in the Duke 
Chapel are a fond memory to genera- 
tions of Duke students and other mem- 
bers of the Duke and Durham com- 
munities. Ministry has often carried 
him far from the campus, to lecture at 
Cambridge, Mass. or conduct a military 
Christmas service in Greenland. 


Among his other accomplishments, 
Cleland had a successful tenure as the 
soccer coach at Duke—his team’s beat- 
ing UNC five out of six times still a 
point of pride. For years he was the 
faculty sponsor for the Brown House 
Women’s dormitory, and when the 
house moved to West Campus in 1971 
its residents renamed it Cleland. 


He has had a close association with 
the Duke Medical Center, and was 
named the Medical School’s first hon- 
orary alumnus and the fifth honorary 
Duke nurse. 


Although officially retired, Cleland 
still preaches occasionally at the Duke 
Chapel and maintains an office on cam- 
pus, as well as keeping up a schedule of 
off-campus sermons and guest appear- 
ances. Last fall he made a tour of local 
Duke alumni associations in Florida, 
speaking to groups in seven cities and 
delivering six sermons before briefly 
returning to campus to give the Found- 
er’s Day sermon and perform a Duke 
Chapel wedding. 

Enquiries regarding the April 21 ser- 
vice or the Cleland Chapel Endowment 
may be addressed to Professor Bar- 
ney L. Jones, Department of Religion, 
Box 4735 Duke Station. 





able insight into various aspects of 
nineteenth-century British diplomacy, 
now form the largest and most cohesive 
single collection among the library’s 
more than forty thousand British manu- 
scripts. 

Acquired some years ago, the original 
collection of twelve hundred letters is 
distinguished by 916 letters written by 
Queen Sophia of the Netherlands to her 
confidante, Lady Malet, the wife of the 
British diplomat Sir Alexander Malet, 
during the years 1842-1877. It also in- 
cludes a series of eighty letters and wa- 
tercolors by Lady Malet’s son Henry, 
describing his service in the Crimean 
War during the siege of Sevastopol. 

The additional 4,900 items and six- 
teen volumes of the papers of the Mal- 
ets consist primarily of the correspon- 
dence of the two British diplomats—Sir 
Alexander Malet (1800-1886) and his 
son, Sir Edward Baldwin Malet (1837- 
1908). 

Sir Alexander Malet’s letters, com- 
prising about one-third of the collec- 


tion’s correspondence, chronicle his 
duty in Russia, Portugal, Holland, 
Austria, and Germany and _ include 
nearly two thousand dispatches he sent 
back to Britain’s Foreign Office during 
his tour as envoy to the Germanic Con- 
federation at Frankfort from 1852-66. 
Bismarck, a close friend of the Malet 
family, was in Frankfort from 1851- 
58, and many of his conversations with 
Sir Alexander Malet are recorded in 
the correspondence. 

Virtually the entire career of Sir Ed- 
ward Baldwin is covered in some four 
thousand letters written between 1860 
and 1890, years when he was in Wash- 
ington during the Civil War, in Paris 
during the Franco-Prussian War, and in 
Constantinople at the end of the Russo- 
Turkish War. His most important as- 
signment was as ambassador to Ger- 
many from 1883-1895 but before that he 
had served in Egypt, Peking, Athens, 
Rome and Brussels. 

These papers are now catalogued and 
available for research and study. 


Van Alstyne Honored 


William W. Van Alstyne, a recog- 
nized expert in constitutional law and 
civil rights, has been named William R. 
Perkins Professor of Law, one of the 
highest academic honors accorded at 
Duke. 

Van Alstyne, who came to Duke in 
1964, is presently chairman of the 
American Association of University 
Professors (AAUP) committee on aca- 
demic freedom and has served on its 
committee for student freedom. Since 
1970, he has been a member of the na- 
tional A.C.L.U. Board of Directors. 

In the early 1970’s he headed Duke’s 
Commission on University Governance 
whose work led to the revision of many 
university by-laws and generally in- 
creased the participation of faculty and 
students in the affairs of the university 
administration. 

Van Alstyne graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and 
earned his law degree at Stanford. Be- 
fore coming to Duke, he was assistant 
dean and associate professor at Ohio 
State College of Law and also had 
served with the California and U.S. 
departments of justice. In 1964-65 he 
was a Senior Fellow at Yale Law 
School. 


Van Alstyne is the author of numer- 
ous articles for legal journals including 
“Congress, the President and the Power 
to Declare War: A Requiem for Viet- 
nam.” 

The Perkins professorship was estab- 
lished in honor of William R. Perkins, 
legal counselor to the Duke family for 
three decades, who together with 
James B. Duke wrote the Indenture of 
Trust that created the Duke Endow- 
ment. 
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PENNANTS. Navy Blue felt with 
white Duke imprint 
SCO | Uae 


Dro TE BAG/STADIUM CUSHION 
COMBINATION. A heavy duty 
vinyl! bag constructed to 
serve many purposes, even as 


$2.50 


a stadium cushion 


Cea double deck plastic 
coated BRIDGE CARDS in 


plastic case 


Q) TRAVEL BAG. This easy to 
clean, heavy-duty, navy and 
white Naugahyde bag with 
side zipper, can carry four 
suits plus 14 shirts in two 
front pockets 


White adult short sleeve 
SPORTS SHIRT with “Duke” 
embroidered in blue on pocket. 
Specify size (S-M-L-XL) 


® 


Navy and white GOLF 
UMBRELLA. Manufactured 
around a fiberglass shaft 

for safety and durability, 

our 48” wide nylon cover will 
protect you from the sun or 


Navy and white COUNTRY 
CLUB BAG. Covered entirely & 
with naugahyde, this heavy- 

duty bag has a masonite 

bottom inside plus unbreakable 
molded handles 


©) (3) DECALS. Assorted Duke 


decals 


ee Rats (meet U.S.G.A. 
specifications) 
Uniprom Liquid Center 
Box of dozen 
Package of three 


s— 


wrinkle out of packed clothes 
by hanging them. 

Men’s 40” navy nylon 

bag 

Women’s 49” navy nylon 


G 
4 
l 
4 


TRAVEL’N VALET. Take the 


Long sleeve SWEAT SHIRT, 
navy with white imprint. 
Adult's sizes S-M-L-XL 
Child’s sizes 2 thru 16 


white 9” imprint. 
Adult’s sizes S-M-L-XL 
Child’s sizes 2 thru 16 


SHORTS. Navy, all-purpose 


shorts with white “Duke” 
imprint on left leg. State 
waist size 


@), comer polyester TIE. 
Navy blue with white Duke 
Devil repeat pattern 


“Short Sleeve T-SHIRT, 
E white with navy “Duke”, 
Shield and neck trim 
For adult in sizes S-M-L-XL 
For children in sizes 4 thru 16 ... 


avy Nylon WARM-UP JACKET 
with drawstring bottom. 
For adult in sizes S-M-L-XL 
For children in sizes 6 thru 16 
LINED JACKET - same sizes 
Adults 
Children 


















ROLY POLY GLASS, 11 oz. 
These sparkling pieces of 
glassware will enhance any 
“after the game” table. 
SOUOLSIC ee neue ee acne t 







Practical PLASTIC GLASSES, 
fahCoye, (Als) foreferi[oV)) 0 Aig es cel 6 ae Poi $3.00 


big smokers. White with blue 
and gold Duke Shield. 

7 inches in size, ideal for 
homelonofiicee- s.r ee $3.50 

















HIGHBALL GLASS, 12 oz. 
STE QUASI one ecco ere ee 


“Duke” and shield etched. 










Gold trimmed ceramics, among the most 
desired in the country 






OLD FASHIONED GLASS, 9 oz. 


SEMOIESIXeacrcyce: -o PuAin aoe eee ee eee $7.50 |, 


“Duke” and shield etched. 















CERAMIC MUG. White with blue 
and gold Duke Shield in two 
sizes. 







WINE GLASS, 6 oz. 
SELOLISIXO eerie nr Torn te tie eee 


“Duke” and shield etched. 
















COFFEE MUG. White with blue 
and gold Duke Shield. Coffee 
HEVelstaSteGIDETte ha = sae ieee 






PEWTER PITCHER, one quart 

size. Distinctive design in 

soft satin finish, with etched 
“Dukeandshielditecwctacsr-y- acces $24.95 


CHAPEL SKETCH. Beautiful re- 


production mounted on 
MAIC Pehl noc oc te bopomeemeane $2.00 











PETITE PEWTER PLATE, an 
“heirloom item’, with etched 
lai) coco mao omen ee ep oo $10.95 














PEWTER MUG, with etched Duke 
Shield, for that symbol of 

tradition, in a design of 

Supa Wedichanmpartries-tetstrersn terrane 


ZIPPO LIGHTER, with 
“Duke” and shield imprint.......... $4.95 









’ TIE TACK 
12 K gold fill, with Duke 
SiS A es cose secce, ses ee tueew eitel okey saytenses omens $4.00 
Sterling silver with Duke 
SIME aosescecepulonoerrooarn cobs $4.00 






@) 


CHARM 

Gold fill, with Duke 

SINGLE os 5 a:c odie he eRe ORC Re nen $5.00 
Sterling silver, with Duke HK ; BLAZER BUTTONS, 18K gold 

SUNG) 5 5 6.bino.0 5p eRe rn i SS ; H platen( cetera eee serie et aia $14.95 












CHAPEL CHARM, hand engraved 


CUFF LINKS. Gold fill, with eS ete) swith Duke 


Buke'Shield terererersreter dare ais tise beers 00 ye ess 
; Silver, with Duke 














Complete and tear along dotted line 


ORDERED BY: 


SHIP TO: 
Add 3% N.C. Sales Tax if delivery 
within N.C. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY STORES Ee ee ood $1.00 per order to cover 
















uQuals ITEMS ILLUSTRATED WILL BE SHIPPED PROMPTLY 


Prices subject to change without notice. 






Drawer AM, Duke Station 1974 No. 72 


Durham, North Carolina 27706 
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AlumniWeekendComing May17-19 


Energy crises and gasoline lines not- 
withstanding, Duke’s annual Alumni 
Weekend is coming up again, this year 
on May 17 through 19 

Class reunions, a golf tournament, 
campus tours, and the alumni lecture 
series are among the features of the oc- 
casion, which annually draws hundreds 
of former students back to the campus, 
with their families, for a round of so- 
cial, recreational, and informational ac 
tivities that all go to strengthening the 
ties between all sectors of the Univer- 
sity community. 

The high point of the Weekend, 
around which all of the other festivities 
are set, is the annual dinner meeting 


of the General Alumni Association. To 
be held this year on Saturday evening 
in the Great Hall of the West Campus 
Union (a relief after several years of 
sweltering in the unairconditioned In- 
door Stadium), the meeting will in- 
clude an address by President Sanford, 
installation of Phil Bolich ’32 as presi- 
dent of the Association, succeeding Dr. 
Richard G. Conner ’41, M.D. °44 and 
presentations of Class Gifts by the fif- 
tieth, fortieth, and twenty-fifth anni- 
versary reunion classes. 

For the third year now, Alumni 
Weekend will be held in May, follow- 
ing Commencement by one week, fall- 
ing at a particularly happy point in the 


year—early enough to miss the June 
heat, late enough to miss the worst of 
Durham’s springtime rainy season: the 
most pleasant time of the year to be on 
Duke’s campus. And with summer 
school then in full session, returning 
alumni have the opportunity to see the 
University in operation and to acquaint 
themselves with students and student 
life of the present day. 

Classes reuniting this year are those 
of 1924, celebrating its golden anniver- 
sary (the last class ever graduated from 
old Trinity College) under reunion 
chairman L. Stacy Weaver of Lake 
Junaluska, N. C.; 1934, under chairman 
Robert C. Cox, of Durham; 1949, with 





Announcing the Duke Alumni 





Photography contest 


The Department of Alumni Affairs is sponsoring a photo- 
graphy contest, open to all Duke alumni. Any style, any 
subject: everyone with a camera is invited to enter. 


— Acontest with a different twist: two sets of judges, with 
winners named by each group. One group will be made up 
of professional photographers, the other of Duke student 
photographers. 


— Entries will be divided and awards made according to 
the following categories: 


Student judging: amateur black-and-white, amatuer 
color; professional black-and-white, professional 
color. 


Professional judging: amateur black-and-white, ama- 
teur color; professional black-and-white, profes- 
sional color. 


All entries will be judged by both groups. One first place 
award will be made in each category, and other awards 
as entries warrant. 


All entries will be exhibited on the Duke campus in May, 
over Alumni Weekend, and winners will be announced at 
Alumni Weekend and in the June Alumni News Register. 
Winning photographs will be published in the July 
Alumni Register. 





Contest Rules: 


1. Categories will be black-and-white and color, profes- 
sional and amateur, and all entries will be judged by two 
committees making separate awards. 

2. All photographs should be mounted suitably for ex- 
hibition, with the name and address of the photographer 
printed on the back side. Mountings must be no smaller 


than 8 x 10 inches and must not exceed fourteen inches* 


in either dimension. 

3. The contest is open to all alumni of Duke University, 
other than individuals employed by the Department of 
Alumni Affairs. 

4. All entries to be returned must be accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed mailer. 

5. Each entrant must rightfully identify himself or her- 
self as either a professional or an amateur: professional 
being any person whose primary means of livelihood is 
sale of his own photographic work, or services, or em- 
ployment in teaching or editing photography. 

6. Contestants may enter as many photographs as they 
wish, in any and all categories. 

7. Winning entries will become the property of the De- 
partment of Alumni Affairs, Duke University. 

8. Deadline for entries will be April 30, 1974. Entries re- 
ceived after this date will be returned by mail. 

9. Awards will be announced during Alumni Weekend 
in May 1974, and published in the June issue of the 
Alumni News Register. 


Entries should be submitted to: 


Alumni Photo Contest 
Department of Alumni Affairs 


Duke Station 


Durham, North Carolina 27706 
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* Correction made. 


ar a | 


class president Welsford Bishopric, of 
Eden, N. C. doubling as reunion chair- 
man; 1953, ’54, and ’55, with Robert 
Bradshaw ’54, LL.D. ’57 acting as 
chairman for the joint reunion; and 
1964, under the direction of K. D. Ken- 
nedy of Raleigh, N. C. 

Bus tours of the campus on Saturday 
will acquaint returnees with the Uni- 
versity’s changing landscape, and the 
lecture series on Saturday morning will — 
help to update alumni on what is going 
on in two areas of the University’s en- 
deavor. 

The lecture series this year will be 
comprised of two programs, running © 
simultaneously from 10 a.m. to noon. 
In one, a panel of scientists and a his-— 
torian will discuss ‘Searching for the 
Monitor: Finds and Future of the Proj- 
ect,’ highlighting what went into the © 
Monitor search expeditions and what 
the significance is of the discovery. 
Participating will be Gordon Watts and 
John Newton, from the staff of the 
Duke Marine Laboratory at Beaufort, 
N. C., along with Irving Holley of the 
department of history. 

In the second program, Art Museum 
staffers W. K. Starrs and Paul Clifford, 
will discuss “The Art Museum Collec- 
tions: Value and Potential,’ touching 
particularly on the recent acquisitions 
of the Clifford Pre-Columbian Collec- 
tion and the White Oriental Collection. — 

For the athletically inclined, the 
twenty-sixth annual alumni golf tour- 
nament will get underway on Friday 
morning and run through Saturday af- 
ternoon at the Duke golf course. Win- 
ners will be announced at the Associa- 
tion dinner Saturday evening. Tennis 
courts and the swimming pool will also 
be open to alumni. 

Other events of the Weekend will in- 
clude the semi-annual meeting of the 
National Council, the annual meeting of © 
the Engineering Alumni Association, — 
the Alumni Service of Worship on Sun- 
day morning, and the yearly meeting 
of the Half Century Club, that organi- 
zation of alumni whose classes gradu- 
ated fifty or more years ago. At that 
time the class of 1924 will be inducted, 
with HCC president Charles F. Carroll, 
of Raleigh, N. C., presiding. § 

A general mailing of Alumni Week- 
end information and reservation forms 
will go out in the near future to persons 
in the reunion classes and those living © 
in the North Carolina area. Alumni of- 
ficials are quick to point out that Week- 
end activities, though centered around 
the reunions, are open to and planned 
for all Duke alumni. 








Alumni Weekend 1973 





NEWS REGISTER 











































— 


CHARLOTTE CORBIN '35, Editor 





Class Notes 


News of alumni who have received graduate or professional degrees but did 
not attend Duke as undergraduates appears under the year in which the 
advanced degree was awarded. Otherwise news appears under the year desig- 
nating the individual’s undergraduate class. Married couples representing 
two different classes are usually listed under the earlier class. Alumni should 
address correspondence to Charlotte Corbin, Class Notes Editor, Alumni 
Office, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 27706 


HCC 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are: M. A. Briccs ’09, Rosa V. 
BRANCH 712, HENRY A. DENNIS ’13, 
VERNE S. CAVINEsSs 715, IRIS CHAPPELL 
TURLINGTON ’16, J. WATSON SmooT ’17, 
LERoy E. GraHAm 718, REGINALD 
TURNER °19, NAN MaxwELL GREEN ’20, 
CuaseE H. Benson ’21, KELLY L. ELMORE 
| 7°22, LEo Brapy ’23; Marion S. LEwIs 
AM. 21, FANNIE VANN SIMMONS A.M. 
/719, Graduate; B. BRAxTON JONES LL.B. 
"21, Law. 


R. C. GorortH °15 received Lenoir 
Rhyne College’s Distinguished Service 
| Award at the annual commencement 
| last May. A retired Methodist minister, 


1924 


ANNIVERSARY REUNION 
MAY 17-19, 1974 


g as Loyalty Fund agent for 
4 is WiLuiAM S. SMITH A.M., 


GOLDEN 





1926 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are A. B. CRAVEN, T. CONN 
BryYAN, Arts and Sciences. 


H. ConrRAD BLACKWELL A.M. was in- 
terim minister for the 1973 Conference 
year at Boulevard United Methodist 
Church, Richmond, Va. He was a re- 
tired minister in residence at the time 
of his appointment in October. 


1927 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are C. D. Barcuirt, W. E. 
WHITFORD, DoTHorRY J. SABISTON, Arts 
and Sciences. 


Sam D. Bunpy, of Farmville, N. C., a 
member of the North Carolina General 
Assembly in the 1971 and 1973 sessions, 
was vice chairman, _ constitutional 
amendments committee, and vice chair- 
man, education committee, during the 
1973 session. 


Ector P. Hayes Sr., of Durham was as- 
sociated with the Duke student laundry 
for over 39 years and was its manager 
for many years. During most of that 
time he manned a student gate at the 
football games, and, until Oct. 20, 1973, 
he had missed only one home game dur- 
ing the past 44 years. On that day he 
was in the hospital. 


1928 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are GEORGE R. ELMorE, C. RAY 
CARPENTER, C. CELENE PHIPPs, Arts and 
Sciences. 


LESTER B. ORFIELD a.M., retired pro- 
fessor of law at Indiana University since 
1968, makes his home in Edina, Minn. 
The author of 14 volumes on law, he 


had two books reprinted in 1972, 
Amending the Federal Constitution, 
originally published in 1942: and 


Criminal Procedure from Arrest to Ap- 
peal, published in 1964. 


229 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are THOMAS O. GENTRY, JACK T. 
Hott, Doris Hancock Moss, Arts and 
Sciences; JOSEPH C. WHISNANT J.D., 
Law. 


1930 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are Raymon €. HATLEY, 
FLoyp L. RIppLE, HAL GRIMES SMITH, 
Arts and Sciences; LESTER A. SMITH L., 
Law. 


HERBERT E. O’KEEF retired on Jan. 1 as 
editor of The Raleigh Times. A news- 
paperman for 43 years and editor of 
The Times for 16, he had previously 
worked for the Associated Press in 
North Carolina and Maryland, and for 
The Raleigh News and Observer. 


Poot 


| Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are RUDOLPH J. BAKER, JOHN W. 


McKay, Mary Anna Howarp, Arts and 
Sciences; FRANK B. JORDAN B.D., Di- 
vinity; CHARLES G. MOREHEAD A.M., 
Graduate. 


Dr. Mary E. Kapp a.M., who was chair- 
man of the chemistry department at 
Virginia Commonwealth University and 
at the former Richmond Professional 
Institute for 26 years, has been named 
Professor Emeritus by the VCU Board 
of Visitors. She has also been presented 
the Alumni Faculty Award, the fourth 
such distinction given by the alumni 
association in the past 20 years. 


ALBERTA POE LANE is librarian for the. 


Rogers-Herr Junior High School of Dur- 
ham. For the past three summers, she 
has also been coordinator and librarian 
for the Duke University-Durham city 
summer enrichment school. Mrs. Lane 
has a daughter and two grandchildren. 


W. ALBERT STANBURY (A.M. 732, PH.D. 
738) has been appointed senior vice 
president-editorial of McGraw Hill 
Publications Company, having previ- 
ously been director of McGraw-Hill 
World News. He and Mrs. Stanbury live 
in New York City. 


1932 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are THomas’ J. LASSITER, 
JACK R. MELTON, MARTHA PIERCE PUR- 
pIE, Arts and Sciences; GARLAND R. 
STAFFORD B.D., Divinity; GEORGE W. 
SANDERS LL.B, Law; NEwWTon Du Puy 
M.D., Medical. 


Louis D. (Lou) ANGELL is with Com- 
munity Tele-Communications, Inc., a di- 
vision of Tele-Communications, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. 


1933 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are LeERoy R. ALLIGoop, 
Henry M. Kouspy, CARMEN PATTERSON 
Boso, Arts and Sciences; KENNETH T. 
KNIGHT, Engineering; ANNE Norton 
CHAMBERS, Nursing; THomas G. HIGH- 
FILL B.D., Divinity; E. CLARENCE TILLEY 
M.ED., Graduate; ALLSTON J. STUBBS 
LL.M., Law; EDWARD F. PARKER M.D., 
Medical. 


RAYMOND F. (“BoBBy’’) CoomsBs, who 
has been Williams College baseball 
coach for 28 seasons, has retired. In his 
freshman year at Duke, he was voted 
outstanding athlete, and he joined Con- 
nie Mack’s Philadelphia Athletics im- 
mediately after graduation. 


LEE SMITH MCKEITHEN (Mrs. EpwIn T., 
JR.) of Old Greenwich, Conn., passed 
the Connecticut bar exam in 1973 and is 
an attorney with Cummings and Lock- 
wood of Greenwich. 


VINCE MOSELEY (M.D. 737), a professor 
of medicine at the Medical University 
of South Carolina, has been awarded 
the Medical Alumni Association Dis- 
tinguished Faculty Award. Dr. Moseley 
is coordinator of the South Carolina re- 
gional medical program and also serves 
as director of the division of continuing 
education at the Medical University. 


FANNIE C. O’KEEF of Wilmington, N. C., 
was honored last year when the new li- 
brary at the New Hanover High School 
was named for her. Resolutions adopted 
by the county board of education were 
presented to her for having ‘served 
faithfully for 27 years as librarian of 
New Hanover High School and devoted 
so many years to the students of this 
school.” Overall, she has worked at the 
high school for 40 years. 


1934 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
REUNION 
MAY 17-19, 1974 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are CarL W. BARBEE B.D., Di- 
vinity; OWEN L. GooLsBy A.M., Gradu- 
ate; Epwarp R. VINSON LL.B., Law; 
RICHARD H. GODWIN M.D., Medical. 


THIRSTON H. JACKSON, JR., C.E. has been 
traffic safety engineer with the city of 
Simi Valley in Ventura County, Calif., 
for the past two years, and last August 
was the speaker for the 43rd annual 
meeting of the Institute of Traffic En- 
gineers in Minneapolis. He is also vice 
chairman of the Ventura County coun- 
cil explorer division of Boy Scouts of 
America, and a member of the county 
safety council. His wife is the former 
ROBERTA BALLARD ’35. 


1935 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are LEE P. BARNETT B.D., Di- 
vinity; ERLE PETTUS, JR., LL.B., Law; 
THOMAS W. WESSON M.D., Medical. 


VINCENT BRADFORD of Lynchburg, Va., 
was presented a distinguished service 
award for district 3 by the National 
Athletic High School Coaches Associa- 
tion at the national meeting held on 
June 28, 1973 in Wyoming. The United 
States is divided into eight districts and 
one coach is recognized from each. 


CLIFTON G. STONEBURNER C.E. retired 
as director of the department of trans- 
portation, Arlington County, Va., in No- 
vember 1972 after 37% years service. 
He received recognition from Secretary 
John A. Volpe of the U. S. Department 
of Transportation, Virginia Governor 
Holton, Senator W. B. Spong, and many 
others. 
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1936 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are CLypE M. CLApp, WIL- 
LIAM S. HoppE, THOMAS C. PARSONS, 
HELEN CHANDLER GILLIS, HAZEL MAN- 
GUM StTusBs, Arts and_ Sciences; 
LLoyp P. JULIAN, Engineering; MAR- 
GARET ZIRKLE Luck, Nursing; WIL- 
LIAM A. Crow B.D., Divinity; FRANK- 
LIN H. Cook J.D., Law; MICHAEL T. 
PIsko M.p., Medical. 

Cyriz E. Biack, professor of history 
and director of the Center of Interna- 
tional Studies in the Woodrow Wilson 
School of Princeton University, was one 
of the recipients of the annual award 
from the American Society of Inter- 
national Law for work as an editor of 
the multi-volume series, The Future of 
the International Legal Order. 

MaArY (EMMy) KING KNEEDLER (MRS. 
JAY) R.N. and her husband have retired 
and are spending a good deal of time 
traveling. They make their home in 
Sylva, N.C. 


1937 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are RICHARD FE. AUSTIN, 
JAMES A. BISTLINE, R. KENNEDY HARRIS, 
MARGARET WASHBURN DAVIS, ELIZABETH 
RILEY Morrison, Arts and Sciences; 
JAMES C. HARDIN, Engineering; LAURIE 
GLADSTONE TILLEY, Nursing; A. J. Cox, 
Il, B.D., Divinity; WILLIAM R. PERDUE 
LL.B., Law; VINCE MOSELEY M.pD., Medi- 
cal, 


WILLIAM THEO DALTON M.ED. retired 
from active teaching in 1972, and is liv- 
ing in Goshen, Ala. At the time of his 
retirement, he was a faculty member in 
the School of Fine Arts, Troy State Uni- 
versity, Troy, Ala. His teaching career 
included public school teaching and ad- 
ministration, and university administra- 
tion and teaching at U.N.C.G., Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Auburn, and Troy State. 


CHARLES R. VAIL E.E. became associate 
dean of the College of Engineering at 
Georgia Institute of Technology last 
summer. Previously he was vice presi- 
dent of Southern Methodist University. 
He and Mrs. Vail, the former HELEN 
HALL °39, are living in Atlanta. They 
have three children and four grandchil- 
dren. 


1938 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are WILLIS G. ADAMS, WIL- 
LIAM H. E. MARSHALL, HaRwoop T. 
SMITH, ELIZABETH DULA HICKMAN, FAN 
AULD MARSHALL, Arts and Sciences; 
WALTER Pons, Engineering; LorTTIE 
BREWER Sapp, Nursing; JAMES D. 
YOUNG B.D., Divinity; Morris S. Marks 
LL.B., Law; SHERWOOD W. BAREFOOT 
M.D., Medical. 


DorotHy DUNN BUFFINGTON (Mrs. 
JAMES A.) B.S.N. writes that she is 
working as a family nurse practitioner 
in the clinic at Woodstock, Ga. 


FRANKLIN M. MorrittT has been named 
president and chief executive officer of 
Ashland (Bermuda) Limited, a new 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Ashland Oil 
Co., Inc., based at Hamilton, Bermuda. 


JACK STAMATON is owner and operator 
of Captain Jack’s restaurant in Lahaina, 
Maui, Hawaii. 


EoS9 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are GrorcE H. CROWELL, JR. 
FRANCIS B. LEE, HowarpD WHITAKER, JR., 
BEATRICE ABERNETHY FERGUSON, OLIVIA 
WOMBLE PHILLIps, Arts and Sciences; 


, 
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Lewis W. Pirer, Engineering; EUGENIA 
RICHARDS LAMBETH, Nursing; CLAUDE R. 
COLLINS B.D., Divinity; EUGENIA ECHERD 
PERKINS, A.M., Graduate; IRWIN FRIED- 
LANDER LL.B., Law. 


ELOISE JOHNSON GLENN (MRS. GEORGE 
W.) lives in Edgewater, Md. Her 
husband died in May 1971, and her 
only child, David, graduated from Guil- 
ford College in 1972. 


MARRIED: Judge J. BRAXTON CRAVEN, 
Jr., to Susan Schatzel on Aug. 6. Resi- 
dence: Asheville, N. C. 


1940 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are WILLIAM L. HoscGoop, WIL- 
LIAM E,. MILLER, JR., ROGER W. ROBIN- 
SON, ELIZABETH CARVER, GENE BOYLE 
BRADING, Arts and Sciences; GEORGE A. 
DORSEY, Engineering; MARTHA WEAVER 
BROADAWAY, Nursing; WADE R. BUSTLE 
B.D., Divinity; W. L. BEASLEY, JR., M.F., 
Forestry; JAKE G. HAGAMAN M.ED., KEN- 
NETH L. DUKE PH.D., Graduate; G. NEIL 
DANIEL LL.B., Law; JOSEPH S. HIATT, JR., 
M.pD., Medical. 


BEULA (MAYRA) PHILLIPS SCARBOROUGH 
A.M., chairman of the American Revo- 
lution Bicentennial Committee, Special 
Libraries Association, New Jersey chap- 
ter, was presented an award of honor 
by the Clark Historical Society in Octo- 
ber. Her citation reads: ‘Mayra Scar- 
borough has been awarded this Citation 
of Honor for excellent work in bringing 
to the members of this society a 
greater knowledge of the many histori- 
cal markers in Union County. This was 
accomplished by good use of both 
camera and the ‘‘Wheeling Dervish.” 
The ‘‘Wheeling Dervish” is Mrs. Scar- 
borough’s motorcycle which she rode 
across the country several years ago. A 
librarian at Hoffman-La Roche, she and 
her husband, HENRy B. SCARBOROUGH 
°37, A.M. ’39, now retired, live in Nut- 
ley, N. J. 


1941 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are GEORGE F. BLALOCK, P. V. 
KIRKMAN, JR., T. EDWARD LANGSTON, 
ELEANOR SOUTHGATE BOLICH, LILLIAN 
HARWARD WATSON, Arts and Sciences; 
VERNON A. OLSON, Engineering; DARE 
HARTLEY FILIpsKI, Nursing; R. H. STan- 
LEY B.D., Divinity; ROBERT W. Barn- 
WELL PH.D., MELVIN J. WILLIAMS PH.D., 
Graduate; CHARLES H. FISCHER, JR., J.D., 
Law; G. ForD SMART M.D., Medical. 


BRUCE E. MESERVE A.M. (PH.D. 47), pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the University 
of Vermont, has contracted for a 
Japanese edition of An Introduction to 
Finite Mathematics. Another volume, 
Introduction to Mathematics, which he 
co-authored, is in its third revised print- 
ing. 


JOHN W. WINKIN, athletic director at 
Colby College in Waterville, Me., has 
been elected president of the National 
Association of Collegiate Directors of 
Athletics. 


1942 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are Worpd C. CLARK, WIL- 


LIAM M. LUDWIG, WarRREN H. POPE, 
PEGGY FORSBERG HopGponN, EMILY 
SMITHER Lonc, Art and _ Sciences; 


JAMES A. SHEA, Engineering; FLORRIE 
SMYTHE MERCER, Nursing; LE Roy A. 
ScotTrT B.D., Divinity; FLORENCE THOMAS 
MARTIN A.M., RUTH GATLIN FRANKLIN 
M.ED., Graduate; DONALD J. BERKE- 
MEYER LL.B., Law; J. FORBES ROGERS 
M.D., Medical. 


Robert Cowin ’46 


LARRY W. DartinG became president of 
Davey Compressor Company of Kent, 
Ohio, last June. He lives in Silver Lake. 


FANNIE RUTLEDGE POoLEyY (Mrs. Ros- 
ERT C., JR.) R.N., B.S.N., of Rome, Ga., 
supervising instructor in health occupa- 
tions at Coosa Valley Tech, was chosen 
by the Georgia Vocational Association 
as Teacher of the Year and was awarded 
a certificate of life membership in the 
American Vocational Association. Mrs. 
Pooley was chosen for this honor be- 
cause of her activities in professional as- 
sociations, her educational qualifica- 
tions, her classroom teaching success, 
and her community activities. Mr. 
Pooley, a minister, is executive secre- 
tary of Cherokee Presbytery. 


GEORGE E. PRINCE (M.D. 44), a pedia- 
trician in Gastonia, N. C., has been 
named chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of Carolina State Bank. 


1943 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are JAIME WM. BENAVIDES, 
THOMAS R. HOWERTON, C. HEBER SMITH, 
DONNA HUGHES BLACKBURN, ZILLAH 
MERRITT RAINWATER, Arts and Sciences; 
SIDNEY L. GULLEDGE, JR., Engineering; 
Ruspy NEWMAN BUTLER, Nursing; 
JOHN A. MCKENRY, JR., B.D., Divinity. 


J. MAxwELL Moore is the military mar- 
keting specialist for ITT Cannon in the 
East, with headquarters in Alexandria, 
Va. 


1944 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are Wooprow W. CARROLL, 
CHARLES T. SPETH, H. WATSON STEWART, 
BEVERLY DYKES GRIFFITH, RUTH MOUL- 
TON QUACKENBUSH, Arts and Sciences; 
DonaLp H. STERRETT, Engineering; 
Ep1ITH GUNTER, Nursing; Davip P. Con- 
YERS B.D., Divinity. 


RoBERT W. BOWLES M.E. has been 
named chairman and chief executive 
officer of Citicorp Realty Consultants, 
Inc., a subsidiary of First National City 
Corp., New York. 


MARGARET SAWYER DITTMAR (Mrs. RoB- 
ERT) R.N. and Mr. Dittmar of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, celebrated their 25th wedding an- 
niversary with a reception and a trip to 
Bermuda. 


1945 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are GEORGE P. CLARK, JR., 
Louis C. ALLEN, JR., JAMES L. DAVIS, 
MILDRED SCHULKEN EARNHEART, DOTTIE 
GROOME HANFORD, Arts and Sciences; 


HERBERT L. SPEAS, JR., Engineering; 
MartTHA LEE COVINGTON, Nursing; 
JOHN A. LOWDER  B.D., Divinity; 


S. THoMas AMORE PH.D., Graduate; Ju- 
LIAN D. SANGER J.D., Law. 








































Harold P. Hornaday ’48 


4 


Dr. LEwis M. BRANSCOMB, vice presi- 
dent of IBM, has been elected to he 
board of trustees of Carnegie Institu. 
tion. . 


RUTH BRASWELL JONES (Mrs, CHARLES 
I.) R.N. is assistant director of educa- 
tion at Saint Mary’s School of Nursing, 
Huntington, W. Va. 7 


1946 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are EARL W. BRACEY, VERN / 
KETCHEM, PAUL W. YOUNT, JR., ALTHEA 
Hitt Beck, JANE AMMERMAN BLANTON, 
Arts and Sciences; FITzGERALD S. Hup- 
SON, Engineering; PATRic1A LUNA YORK, 
Nursing; J. EpGAR COCHRAN B.D., Di- 
vinity; ASHBEL G. BRICE A.m., Graduate. 


W. J. Coacins (M.D. ’51) of Gainesville, 
Fla., became president of the American 
College Health Association in April. 


RoBERT COWIN was named publisher of 
Golf and Golfdom magazines on Novy. 1. — 
He was formerly with Time, Inc., whe 
he held numerous executive positions 
including assistant publisher of Life 
president of the Life Circulation Com 
pany, and, until 1969, circulation direc- 
tor of Sports Illustrated from its incep- 
tion. 


1947 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents f 
1973-74 are THomAsS J. SCAHILL, CL 
ENCE J. Brown, JR., HARRY T. HANCE, 
JR., ELIZABETH SHANLEY FERGUSON 
Sara HuCKLE MurpDAuGH, Arts and Sci- 
ences; ARTHUR E. WHEELER, Engineer- 
ing; FRANCES BRADSHER BusBy, Nursing; | 
ARTHUR P. COOLEY B.D., Divinity; IRv- 
ING J. EDELMAN A.M., PERCIVAL PERRY | 
PH.D., Graduate; BERTRAM J. DUBE LL.B 
Law; RICHARD W. WRENN M.D., Medical. 


SaRAH LUCILE PRocToR AYCOCK R. | 
B.S.N., Wife of Rev. THomMAS C. AYCOCK, | 
of Cedar Rapids, Ia., writes that she | 
is working in the new intensive careé | 
unit of the newborn nursery at St. | 
Luke’s Methodist Hospital. 


| 


BARBARA BoRING BUCHANAN (MRS 
CHARLES E.) R.N. (B.S.N. 48), professor | 
of nursing at the University of Miam 
School of Nursing, has been named dean | 
of the school. | 


James H. HEALD has been elected vice 
president-money center in the invest-| 
ment department of Allstate Insurance 
Co. He also continues as president of the 
Allstate Financial Corp., Wilmington | 
Del. He and his family live in Winnetka 
Ill. 


| 
1948 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents 
1973-74 are SHIRLEY H. CARTER, LON 
NIE W. Hupson, JR., RICHARD F. WAM 
BACH, RAENELLE BOLICK ABERNETH 


| 
| 
| 
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George C. Marra ’49 


. Lee Scotr WricHT, Arts and Sci- 

ces; W. CRANFORD BENNETT, En- 
gineering; RuTH Dovuctas JacokEs, 
_ Nursing; Sou LEVINE Lu.B., Law; Eu- 
GENE J. LINBERG M.D., Medical. 


| 
| 


AROLD P. HORNADAY has been elected 
president and chief operating officer of 
Cannon Mills Company, Kannapolis, 
‘Cc. Mr. Hornaday worked for Bur- 
lington Industries in Gastonia before 
joining Cannon Mills in 1949. For ten 
years prior to moving into the executive 
_ offices in 1959, he was an assistant plant 
superintendent. Since, he has been a 
_ senior vice president and executive vice 
president. Mr. and Mrs. Hornaday, who 


have two children, live in Concord. 
Berry Sur HEDRICK MENARD (MRS. 


| Date A.) B.S.N. is living in Tulsa, Okla., 
| where she taught medical-surgical nurs- 
ing at St. John’s Hospital School of 
| Nursing last year. Her husband retired 


| from the U. S. Navy after 20'% years of 


service and went to work for American 
_ Airlines. In May 1973 he had a heart 
| attack, and suffered a second in August. 


_ Their two sons are 10 and 12 years old. 





1949 


| SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
a REUNION 
| ; MAY 17-19, 1974 


| GEorRGE G. Marra pD.F., assistant dean 
/ for research and professor of materials 
| engineering, department of materials 
science and engineering, College of En- 
_ gineering, Washington State University 
|} at Pullman, received the 1973 L. J. 
_ Markwardt Award presented by the 
| American Society for Testing and Ma- 
| terials. It was given for “eminent lead- 
| ership and notable contributions to 











knowledge of wood technology, particu- 
_ larly his leadership in the conduct and 
_ administration of important and signifi- 
cant research.” 
















_Joun T. SHAFFER has been appointed 
eredit manager in the treasury division 
| of Bethlehem Steel Corporation’s fi- 
' nance department. A resident of Bethle- 
hem, Pa., he supervises credit activities 


1950 


Tving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
3-74 are [ROBERT A. GRUMBINE B.D., 
inity; E. GRANT MARLOW M.F., For- 

y; THomaAs W. TEER A.M., Graduate. 


MAS R, GREENLEAF, president and 
f operating officer for Chemical 
e€aman Tank Lines of Downingtown, 
Was made president of the National 
k Truck Carriers at its national 
ting in 1973. He and Mrs. Greenleaf, 
former JANE CHIVERS, and their four 
reside on a farm near Downing- 


Thomas R. Greenleaf 750 


Donald W. Tucker ’51 













DONALD S. KINNEY is president of Baity- 
Inney Discount Tire Sales, Inc., of High 
Point, N. C. He continues to make his 
home in Winston-Salem. 


ROBERT S. RICKARD has been appointed 
national group sales director for Na- 
tional Liberty Corp., Valley Forge, Pa. 
He and his wife reside in Malvern. 


JOSEPH W. TAYLOR E.E. is manager of 
distribution engineering and operation 
services, western division of Duke 
Power Company in Hickory, N. C. 


MARRIED: Marion L. FISHER, JR., 
M.DIV. to Mrs. Mary Frances Allsbrook 
Presnall on Dec. 16, 1972. Residence: 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. FrRep J. STAN- 
BACK, JR., to ALICE MATHESON BROOKS 
753 on Sept. 8. Residence: Salisbury, 
INeiC@e 


1951 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 


1973-74 are GerEorGE Y. B.uIiss, Ar- 
NOLD M. PrRopsT, BRYAN R. REEP, 
HARRIET QUILLIAN CHIPLEY, CAROL 


CLEAVELAND STEWART, Arts and Sci- 
ences; ANDREW E. MICKLE, Engineering; 
Mary ANN MENEFEE BYERLY, Nursing; 
JAMES A. CARPENTER B.D., Divinity; 
Mary WILEsS KNIGHT A.M., Graduate; 
JOHN A. HARRINGTON LL.B., Law; R. TER- 
RELL WINGFIELD M.D., Medical. 


VASIL FISANICK LL.M., an attorney in 
Barnesboro, Pa., received the Chrost- 
waite Award from the Pennsylvania 
Association of Boroughs for more than 
20 years of excellence in service to 
municipalities in the state. 


WILLIAM H. MaAss o.E£. of Chester, Vt., 
retired from a position as marketing 
manager, which involved traveling 
100,000 miles a year around the United 
States, and bought a building materials 
supply business. Now, he says, he is 
“able to have breakfast and dinner with 
my wife and four children every day for 
the first time in twelve years.’ He has 
also bought an old house (1819) but 
finds little time to work on it. 


EUGENE D. PEARSON C.E., after 18 years 
with Sperry Rand Corp., has become a 
data processing consultant with the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
He, his wife, HELEN SCOTT PEARSON R.N., 
B.S.N. "49, and their family live in 
Bowie, Md. 


DONALD B. SCOLLON C.E. is vice presi- 
dent of NHA Engineering Company in 
charge of the Santa Clara, Calif., 
branch office. He is also a proud grand- 
father for the first time as of February 
1973. 


DONALD W. TUCKER is group vice presi- 
dent-technical and manufacturing ser- 
vices for the Clorox Company, based in 
Oakland, Calif. In this position, he has 
overall responsibility for the research 
and development, manufacturing and 





engineering, and buying and _ traffic 
staff functions for the company and its 
subsidiaries. Mr. Tucker joined Clorox 
in 1956 and had held a number of posi- 
tions prior to being elected to the pres- 
ent one in March 1973. He and Mrs. 
Tucker, the former BETTYE WALL R.N., 
B.S.N. ’49, have three sons and a daugh- 
ter and live in Dublin, Calif. 


WILLIAM B. WILMER E.E. is engineering 
supervisor at the DuPont nylon plant, 
Seaford, Del. He and his wife, Lena 
Mac SMITH WILMER, have a daughter, 
who is a junior, and twin sons, who are 
freshmen, at Duke. 


1952 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are ALAN Raywip, ALFRED C. 
KRAYER, JR., JAMES H. POLLOCK, 
Mary HarrRIS HARPER, CONSTANCE 
CASTLE PLIcE, Arts and Sciences; EM- 
METT L. BATTEN, Engineering; KAREN 
NIELSEN JuDD, Nursing; C. DwicHT 
PYATT B.D., Divinity; Jay H. OsTwa.tt 
PH.D., Graduate; Norwoop ROBINSON 
J.D.. Law; M. W. WESTER, JR., M.D., 
Medical. 


A. C. HOLLER, JR., M.DIV., is assigned to 
Torrejon AFB in Madrid, Spain, where 
he expects to remain for about two 
years. He was formerly at the Air Force 
Inspection Center in California. 


Max K. LOWDERMILK (B.D. ’55) has 
spent many years in Pakistan since 
leaving Duke. Currently he is director 
of Agricultural Extension and Farmers’ 
Training Center, which is funded by the 
United Methodist Church, Dutch Re- 
form Church, CARE, OXFAM, and 
Mennonite Central Committee, with 
headquarters in Lahore, Pakistan. Pre- 
viously he worked for the Methodist 
Board of Missions in rural schoo] devel- 
opment, and as agricultural extension 
specialist. Between assignments abroad, 
he completed the M.Sc. and Ph.D. de- 
grees in agriculture at Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1964 and 1972 respectively. Dr. 
and Mrs. Lowdermilk have two sons 
and a daughter. They expect to remain 
in their present location for two years 
after which they plan to return to North 
Carolina. 


RACHEL McCASKILL RAGAN’ (MRS. 
THomaAs S., JR.) R.N., of Greeleyville, 
S. C., is director of social services and 
planned discharge coordinator at Clar- 
endon Memorial Hospital, Manning, 
Sic 


1953 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are PHILLIP W. EVANS, VER- 
NON C. LASSITER, JR., RICHARD L. Som- 
MERS, ALICE GOLDTHWAITE CARSON, Pa- 
TRICIA COHAN SEATON, Arts and 
Sciences; WiLuiam A. STOKES, Engi- 
neering; Mary RUTH EDWARDS SNYDER, 
Nursing; Frep I. E. FErris B.D., Di- 
vinity; S. VirGINIA LAISE A.M., ALFRED 
CANON PH.D., HARLEY A. ScomTT, JR., 
PH.D., Graduate; JACK CHAMBERS LL.B., 
Law; IRWIN MCNEELY ™.D., Medical. 


Cpr. JOHN D. LEONARD, JR., U.S.N. is 
commanding his second nuclear sub- 
marine, the USS Benjamin Franklin. 
He lives in Gales Ferry, Conn. 


Mary BouHN PATTERSON (Mrs. GRANT 
A.) has been appointed volunteer di- 
rector for Riverside Hospital, Toledo, 
Ohio. She is responsible for recruiting 
volunteers for the 212 bed hospital, as 
well as coordinating the activities of 
the women’s organizations and the 
alumni association. 


W. F. STEVLINGSON C.E. is vice presi- 
dent of Transwestern Engineering Com- 
pany of Bellevue, Wash., and Anchor- 


-age, Alaska. 


ELDORA HAWORTH TERRELL (JVirs. IT. u- 
GENE) M.D. is president-elect of the 
Guilford College Alumni Association. 
She and her husband practice internal 
medicine in High Point, N. C. 


1954 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are ROBERT W. BRADSHER, JI., 
ANTHONY J. LEGGIO, FRED W. SHAFFER, 
DorotHy HORTON HAmrRick, NANCY 
SmMiTtTH Marks, Arts and Sciences; 
GEORGE C. GERBER, Engineering; CHRIS- 
TINE BESSLER Por, Nursing; F. OWEN 
FITZGERALD B.D., Divinity; LEON OLIVE 
J.D., Law. 


THomaAs F. Dorn has accepted the po- 
sition of associate dean, School of Arts 
and Sciences, Newark State College, 
Union, N. J. He will also be associate 
professor of chemistry-physics. He has 
been a member of the program staff of 
the college entrance examination board 
for the past four years. 


1955 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are RoBERT M. CHANDLER, JR., 
W. FRANKLIN Masry, RODGER LINDSAY, 
MARGARET C. DUNCAN, PATRICIA BROWN 
Novak, Arts and Sciences; WILLIAM B. 
ZOLLARS, Engineering; MINNIE THACKER 
CLAYBROOK, Nursing; EARLE R. HAIRE 
B.D., Divinity; JouNn A. CARNAHAM J.D., 
Law; DonaLp E. SAUNDERS M.D., Medi- 
cal. 


W. A. BuNcH, 111, has been appointed di- 
rector of distribution for Fast Food- 
makers, division of Hardee’s Food Sys- 
tems, Inc. He, his wife, and son reside 
in Rocky Mount, N. C. 


CHARLES R. GisT is representative of the 
First ‘National City Bank in Oslo, Nor- 
way, having moved in June, 1973. 


JULIA ANNE MHARRILL HOEPER and 
JAMES S. HOEPER live in Atlanta, Ga. 
He was promoted to DC-9 captain with 
Eastern Airlines on Oct. 1, 1972. 


PETER LANDAU is editor of Institutional 
Investor, a financial and investment 
magazine published in New York City. 


GLOYDEN STEWART, JR., an executive 
vice president of Branch Banking and 
Trust Company, Wilson, N. C., is head 
of the corporate planning and market- 
ing division. He is married and has two 
sons. 


Joun A. WERBACK, assistant personnel 
manager of Bata Shoe Co., Inc., Bel- 
camp, Md., is also the company’s safety 
director and Red Cross first aid instruc- 
tor. 


MARRIED: JoHN A. WERBACK tO 
Martha Trexler on May 18. Residence: 
Belcamp, Md. 


ADOPTED: Second child and first son 
by Marion BLANTON GIBSON (MRS. 
Pau.L E.) and Mr. Gibson, Charlotte, 
N. C., on Aug. 27. Named Paul E., Jr. 


1926 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are HERD L. BENNETT, SAM D. 
McMILuiIAn, JR., THOMAS H. WOOLLEN, 
PATRICIA STANSBURY ANDERSON, VIR- 
GINIA STRATTON Woo.tarD, Arts and 
Sciences; NoRMAN H. Briaas, Engineer- 
ing; VIRGINIA CLINE THORNHILL, Nurs- 
ing; THomas S. LEE, JR., B.D., Divinity; 
AMEL E. LANDFRAF M.F., Forestry; 
JOEL C. ForpD A.M., Graduate; 
RuSsSELL M. ROBINSON, II, LL.B., Law; 
RICHARD A. STEELE M.D., Medical. 
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DorotHy LAWRENCE LICHTWARDT (Mrs. 
RICHARD D.) (M.EpD. ’60) is living in 
Fairfax, Va. Her husband, who is re- 


tired from the Air Force, is a program 
analyst with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, and she is a librarian 
in Alexandria. 


PETER R. ScHMipT has been promoted 
to vice president of Boyden Associates, 


Inc., a firm he joined in 1969 as an ex- 
ecutive search specialist. He, his wife, 
and three children make their home in 
Mendham, N. J. 

ADOPTED: A son by Dr. W. FRANK 
STEELE and Mrs. Steele, Valdese, N. C., 
on Feb. 1, 1973, born Oct. 15, 1972 
Named Michael Hettrick. 

Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are JoE GRILLS, JACKSON W. 
HOGAN, RONALD C. RAv, JANICE BISHOP 
Rupp, JANE PHILLIPS BELL, Arts and 
Sciences; PAUL D. RISHER, Engineering; 
BARBARA HOFFMAN Hosss, Nursing; 
F. DoNALD BEATY B.D., Divinity; 
ETHEL BEARDEN SAULS A.M., Graduate; 
LouIs T. GALLO J.D., Law; WILLIAM E. 
PAINTER M.D., Medical. 

RUSSELL N. BARRINGER, JR., president 
of Dealers Supply Co., of Durham, 
Greensboro, and Charlotte, N. C., and 


Columbia, S. C., has been elected to the 


Durham board of directors of North 
Carolina National Bank. He lives in 
Durham. 


GEORGE KEITHLEY of Chico, Calif., is the 
author of a prize-winning epic poem, 
The Donner Party (published by Bra- 
ziller, 1972), which has been a Book-of- 
the-Month Club alternate selection, and 
has been adapted for the theatre. His 
latest book of poems, Song in the 
Strange Land, which was published by 
Braziller in March, has been named co- 
winner of the $3500 di Castagnola 
Award of the Poetry Society of 
America. 


ANN WEsScoTr May (Mrs. RONALD) is 
a systems analyst in data processing 
for Girl Scouts U.S.A., New York City. 
She writes that she has two beautiful 
daughters, ages 4 and 6. 


BORN: A daughter to STANLEY FAYE 
(LL.B. 60) and Mrs. Faye, Dallas, Tex., 
on May 3. Named Robin. 


1958 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are THomMASsS A. CALLCOTT, 
JOHN F. Moore, CARL J. STEWART, JR., 
CYNTHIA BLACK JEFFREY, JO ANNE Mc- 
LAWHORN PapGeETT, Arts and Sciences; 
JAMES W. REDMOND, Engineering; 
JOAN FINN McCRACKEN, Nursing; 
Douctas R. BEARD B.D., Divinity; 
LEwis F. AFFRONTI PH.D., ALLEN K. 
GARRISON PH.D., M. DouGLAs HARPER, 
JR., PH.D., Graduate; CALVIN A. POPE 
J.D.. Law; HAL J. ROLLINS, JR., M.D., 
Medical. 


SARAH JANE WHITESIDE FLANAGAN B.S.N. 
and her husband, JoHN F. FLANAGAN 
M.D. °53, live in Lakeland, Fla. She is 
busy with Cub Scouts, P.T.A., and the 
Lakeland Symphony Guild. 


MARRIED: ELIzABETH ANNE LEAGUE to 
Harrell D. Tice on Sept. 16, 1972. Resi- 
dence: Raleigh, N. C. 


BORN: Third child and second son to 
SUZANNE GOLDSTEIN FRIEDMAN (Mrs. 
CHARLES H.) and Mr. Friedman, New- 
port News, Va., on Jan. 24, 1973. Named 
Ben Frank. 
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1959 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 


1973-74 are CARL V. STRAYHORN, JR., 
Wape R. Byrp, CraAic D. CHOATE, 
Witcpa ANN Davis DOCKERY, RUTH 


WHITLEY KUEBLER, Arts and Sciences; 
J. WILLIAM Epwarps, Jr., Engineering; 
ELOWYN BRAYBOY Woops, Nursing; 
CLEET C,. CLEETWOOD D.ED., Graduate; 
ROBERT C. HUDSON J.D., Law. 


JOHN G. NOAKEsS, vice president at Ted 
Bates & Co., Inc., has been named a 
management representative at the 
agency. He and his family reside in 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


WYMAN YELTON, corporate yarn mana- 
ger for Highlander Industries, Morgan- 
ton, N. C., since 1971, became director 
of budget and finance for Burke 
County, North Carolina, in November. 


1960 


as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are WILLIAM W. ALEXANDER, 
JR., Don DENNE, ROSWELL E. SMITH, 
JR., SHARON GERCKEN BONGARD, SUSAN 
PEELER RUBEN, Arts and Sciences; 
J. BowerENn Ross, JR., Engineering; 
KATHRYN MASON HASKELL, Nursing; 
WILLIAM G. SHARPE, IV, B.D., Divinity; 
J. RAy KIRBY PH.D., Graduate; HER- 
BERT O. DAVIS J.D., Law; JOSEPH E. 
WALKER M.D., Medical. 


Serving 


MaAJor EDWARD A. GRIMM was selected 
by the Marine Corps to attend the 
Armed Forces Staff College in Norfolk, 
Va., during 1973-74. 


ROBERT A. JONES and MARY BRANTON 
JONES ’61 live in Shorewood, Wis. He 
is chairman of the department of Ger- 
man at the University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee. 


CorRLEY McDoNALD MCCORMACK B.S.N. 
writes that she, her husband, Max- 
WELL L. McCormack, JR., M.F. ’59, 
D.F. °63, and their three children re- 
turned last August from 14 months in 
West Germany. During that time Dr. 
McCormack was on a sabbatical leave 
from the University of Vermont as a 
guest professor at the University of 
Gottingen. 


Cary WEISIGER, once the U. S. record 
holder in the 1,500 meters and a former 
Marine Corps officer, is assistant track 
coach and cross-country coach at Cali- 
fornia State University, San Diego. 


MARRIED: WiLtLiam S. McLEAN LL.B. 
to Gait D. SINGLETARY ’68 on April 21. 
Residence: Lumberton, N. C. JANE 
LYNCH POOLE to Haywood D. Coch- 
rane, Jr. Residence: Greensboro, N. C. 
WILLIAM A. TEw, JR., to Anne S. 
Griffith on June 9. Residence: New- 
port News, Va. 


1961 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are G. DAvID CHALLENGER, 
W. SAMUEL YANCY, LEE F. SEYBERT, 
CAROL BELL RUNYAN, ANN MCNAMARA 
McINtTyRE, Arts and Sciences; BRUCE 
G. LEONARD, Engineering; ELIZABETH 
Mraz Bunn, Nursing; MiILton T. 
Mann B.D., Divinity; THomas K. 
BULLOCK D.ED., F. ELAINE PENNINGER 
PH.D., Graduate; GEORGE B. AUTRY J.D., 
Law; RoBERT K. YOWELL M.D., Medical. 


FRANCIS §S. TURNAGE and NANCY 
WELLS TURNAGE B.S.N. reside in Weyers 
Cave, Va., where he is educational de- 
velopment officer for Blue Ridge Com- 
munity College. He received a doctorate 
in counselor education from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1972. 

















































George Keithley ’57 


MARRIED: PHEBE CARTER GOODING to 
William Hethcock in July, 1972. Resi- 
dence: Raleigh, N. C. 


BORN: Second child and son _ to 
PETER C. COGGESHALL M.E. and Mrs. 
Coggeshall, Park Forest, Ill., on Dec. 
25, 1972. Named John T. Second daugh- 
ter to HARRIET DANIELSON CoNE (Mrs. 
WILLIAM J.) B.s.N. and Mr. Cone, John- 
son City, Tenn., on March 22, 1973. 
Named Cynthia Danielson. Third child 
and first son to Mera EBerpT ROCKWELL 
and W. J. KENNETH ROCKWELL M.D., 
Durham, N. C., on May 5. Named Paul. 


Sey 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are GALEN UN. _ GRIFFIN, 
JARED W. BUTLER, CLAYTON O. PRUITT, 
JR., HARRIET DANIEL BANZET, ANN MEA- 
CHAM SPEER, Arts and Sciences; Da- 
vip M. DEAN, JR., Engineering; BARBARA 
OTis Couri£E, Nursing; W. HEWLETT 
STITH, JR., B.D., Divinity; JameEs H. 
BROWN M.A.T., Graduate; MARNE GLEA- 
SON J.D., Law; ALDEN W. DUDLEY, JR., 
M.D., Medical. 


EDMUND MM. CAMERON, JR., general man- 
ager of Coca-Cola Bottling Company 
and secretary-treasurer and member of 
the board of directors of Harvey C. 
Hines Company, Kinston, N. C., has 
been elected to the board of directors of 
Branch Banking and Trust Company. 
He is married and the father of two. 


MARGARET (MAGGIE) NORTH MERMIN 
(Mrs. DANIEL J.) entered Emory Medi- 
cal School in September. A resident of 
Atlanta, Ga., she has two children. 


ALBERT S. MILEs is vice chancellor- 
student affairs at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Riverside. From 1970 to 1973, 
Dr. Miles was vice president for student 
affairs at Central Michigan University, 
having previously been at Cornell and 
Seton Hall Universities. 


MARRIED: Davip M. DEAN, JR., c.E. to 
Joyce Gaines Oldham on April 14. Resi- 
dence: Winston-Salem, N. C. WILLARD 
C. PIERSON, JR., (M.D. ’66) to Virginia 
Lucille Etheredge on Sept. 14. Resi- 
dence: Raleigh, N. C. 


1963 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are ARTHUR GREGORY, DOoN- 
ALD R. HousE, K. DAVID WHEELER, CON- 
STANCE FINFROCK 'GALLEY, ANNE IRWIN 
VINCENT, Arts and Sciences; EDwarp W. 
SNYDER, Engineering; MARTHA CLARK 
SULLIVAN, Nursing; Bruce R. ROBERTS 
PH.D., J. H. DANIEL, JR., M.F., Forestry; 
JANE CARROLL WHITE A.M., JOSEPH H. 
HADLEY, JR., PH.D., FRANCES Y. DUNHAM 
PH.D., Graduate; Mark B. EDWARDS J.D., 
Law; WILLIAM R. HUTCHINSON, Iv, M.D., 
Medical. 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 


Al Miles ’62 


Caro, ROBERT ARMSTRONG was named 
Outstanding Young Woman of Metro- 
politan St. Louis in 1972-73 for her 
volunteer work. Sponsored by the al m- 
nae chapter of Kappa Alpha Theta, of 
which she was president, Mrs. -Arm- 
strong led the group in earning and do- 
nating funds to charities, includi ng 
Good Shepherd School for retarded 
children, St. Louis, and Institute of 
Logopedics in Wichita, Kan. She has 
also been active in the Women’s Asso- 
ciation of Missouri Historical Society, 
the church, and various civic fund 
drives. She and her husband, THEo- 
DORE M. ARMSTRONG LL.B., who have a 
young son and a daughter, have many 
interests, one of them being canoeing 
and camping in Canada. 


THomas M. DOLE is assistant general 
counsel of Timex Corp. in Middlebu 
Conn. 


Dr. STEVEN H. GALE, who taught for 
three years at the University of Puerto 
Rico, is currently on a Fulbright grant, 
teaching at the University of Liberia, 
in Monrovia, West Africa, where he and 
his wife reside. His book Harold Pinte 
Butter’s Going Up, has been accepted 
for publication by the Duke Universit; 
Press. 


BORN: A daughter to ANTHONY DAN 
LUCK E.E. and Mrs. Danluck, Los Altos 
Hills, Calif., on April 21, 1973. Name d 
Debbie. ‘ 


1964 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY REUNION > 
MAY 17-19, 1974 


1973-74 are INGRAM PARMLEY B.D., Di- 
vinity; ANN SULLIVAN GRAVATT A.M., | 
FRED W. SANDUSKY D.ED., Louis B. | 
BRESEE, JR., M.S., PARMA TUTEN HOLT | 
A.M., Graduate. 


JOHN R. KARICKHOFF M.D. is in the pri 
vate practice of ophthalmology in Falls 
Church, Va., and is an attending physi 
cian at Georgetown University. He is | 
married to the former Madge Harrison 
of Lonisa, Va. 


J. RAyMonpD LorpD TH.M. (PH.D. ’68), for 
the past four years a member of the 
College of Idaho faculty, has a new ap- 
pointment which will combine adminis- 
tration, teaching, and fund-raising du- 
ties. 


Ben M. WILLWERTH (M.D. ’67) has been 
appointed assistant professor of surgery 
at the Milton S. Hershey Medical Cen- 
ter of Pennsylvania State Universi 
He, Mrs. Willwerth, and their two chil- | 
dren live in the Hershey area. 


MARRIED: BARBARA MATHESON | 
BARNES, widow of EDWIN RAy BARNES 
c.E. ’63, to Dr. James W. Jackson on {| 
May 5. Residence: Boone, N. C. M 
DRED ALENA McDow a.m. to Thomas W 
Curtis. Residence: San Leandro, Calif 
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Base CORCORAN BAIER M.A.T. 


(center) 


Davin N. Epwarps, Jr., J.D. to Marcia J. 
Baldwin on Dec. 30, 1972. Residence: 


| Raleigh, N. C. Winona L. WEBBER (A.M. 
765) to Robert L. Hocutt on Dec. 25, 


1972. Residence: Baltimore, Md. 


_ BORN: First child and daughter to 
_ ELIZABETH ANN SMITH WAGGONER (A.M. 
65) and JOHN P. WAGGONER, III, ’65, 
_ Van Nuys, Cal., on Oct. 7. Named Laura 
_ Elizabeth. 


1965 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are Roy S. BREDDER, C. Marcus 
Harris, STEPHEN T. PORTER, MARY WIL- 

SON SHIELDS, ANN MAcrE CARLTON, Arts 
and Sciences; Louis R. Hacoop, En- 
gineering; Lois PARKER WEBER, Nurs- 
ing; J. PAUL DAVENPORT B.D., Divinity; 
A. F. Lone pPH.D., Graduate; CRAIG B. 
Warp J.D., Law; Jack D. WILLIAMS MLD., 
Medical. 


K. M. S. Aziz PH.D. is senior investiga- 
tor and sometimes acting director of the 
_ cholera research laboratory, a U.S. gov- 
ernment supported international labo- 
ratory in Dacca, Bangladesh. During 
1973 he made a world tour, visiting in 


| Europe, North America, and the Far 


East, and renewed contacts with Duke 
friends in the United States and Canada. 


| Dr. Aziz is married and has one son. 


and 
A. LEIGH BAIER LL.B. ’66 are in Atlanta, 
Ga., where he is president of the Baier 


) Corporation. They have two daughters 


and enjoy living in Atlanta. 


Dr. RALPH E. BROWN C.E. has been made 


| chief engineer of the Washington, D. C., 


branch of Law Engineering Testing 














Company. He has also been appointed 
to the soil dynamics committee of the 
| soil mechanics and foundations division 
of ASCE. 


PENNY PILGRAM GEORGE (Mrs. WIL- 
| Liam W.) has completed the master’s 
degree and specialist certificate in coun- 
seling at the University of Minnesota, 


| where she is a counselor. She, her hus- 


band, and young son live in Minne- 
apolis. 
4 


: 


| BORN: Second child and first daughter 
| to Barsara Sears BROwN and Dr. 
| Rateu E. Brown c.£., Reston, Va., on 
| Aug. 1. Named Diane Elizabeth. First 
| child and son to Masor Joun C. DOELLE 
| M.c. and Mrs. Doelle, Frankfurt, Ger- 
) many, on March 23, 1973. Named John 
) Stephen. First child and son to PENNY 
| Pitcram GrEorGE (Mrs. WILLIAM W.) 
| and Mr. George, Minneapolis Minn., on 
| Aug. 22. Named Jeffrey Pilgram. First 
hil and daughter to JANE MCCLEARY 
SARAL (Mrs. REIN) and Dr. Saral, Sil- 
er Spring, Md., on June 19. Named 
lexandra McCleary. A son to J. Bos 
[ORTHINGTON and Mrs. Worthington, 
ston, N. C., on June 29. Named 





Patricia Ann Carlson ’69 


1966 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are BrIAN E. BovarD, THOM- 
AS A. NEwsBy, JR., W. Gary Romp, 
LOUISE DOWLING ROSELLE, JILL SALEN- 
GER LAMKIN, Arts and _ Sciences; 
JOHN A. FOLTz, Engineering; ELAINE 
TURNER BRUECKNER, Nursing; FRANK A. 
STITH, III, B.D., Divinity; Mary ADAMS 
DUDLEY PH.D., ANNE T. CARSON M.ED., 
Graduate; SIDNEY J. NURKIN LL.B., Law; 
EARL W. BRIAN, JR., M.D., Medical. 


ROBERT F. ASTLEY has been named dis- 
trict manager of the Washington, D. C., 
and Baltimore, Md., offices of Norell 
Temporary Services, a subsidiary of 
Norrell Southeastern Corp. of Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Harry R. BENNER and NANcy ALLISON 
BENNER ’67 live in Washington, D. C., 
where he is employed as an assistant 
U. S. attorney in the U. S. Attorney’s 
office. They have a young son and an 
infant daughter. 


JAMES H. BRINDLE B.S.E. (M.S. ’68) 
writes that he has completed service in 
the Air Force and is working at the 
Aerospace Medical Research Labora- 
tory, Wright-Patterson AFB. He and his 
wife, BESSE MOORHEAD BRINDLE B.S.N. 
69, live in Dayton, Ohio. 


DoTTiE ADAMS DARSIE B.S.N. writes that 
she, her husband, Dr. James Darsie, and 
daughter, Julie, are living in Keene, 
N. H., where Dr. Darsie is the ENT man 
with a 25-man group in the Keene 
Clinic. 


Patricia LAWVER HUMPHRIES (Mrs. 
J. D., m1) taught school for four years 
after graduation, and worked on a Mas- 
ter’s degree in counseling and guidance 
at Georgia State University. In 1970 
she joined the First National Bank of 
Atlanta, first as a management trainee 
and then as an officer, but returned to 
teaching in 1973. She and Mr. Hum- 
phries, an attorney, live in Atlanta, 
where she interviews for the Duke Ad- 
missions Office. 


EDWIN L. JONES, Ill, (M.D. ’70) is chief 
of pediatrics at Indian Health Hospital 
in Claremore, Okla. 


CHARLES LARSEN, III, has been appointed 
assistant portfolio manager of CG In- 
vestment Management Co., a subsidiary 
of Connecticut General Insurance Corp. 
He, his wife, the former BRENDA TODD, 
and their two children live in North 
Granby, Conn. 


Howarp E. SHOOK, JR., PH.D. is a senior 
research chemist for the DuPont Com- 
pany in Orange, Tex. His research cur- 
rently involves process development for 
nylon intermediates. 


MARRIED: SAMUEL D. CLYDE, 111, to 
Patricia Ann Muth on July 28. Resi- 
dence: Swarthmore, Pa. Mary L. KELSo 
to Carlos Teixeira da Motta in Decem- 
ber 1972. Residence: London, England. 


Vicky LEE PATTON to RoBERT L. CHAP- 
MAN, 111, ’71 on Aug. 4. Residence: Dur- 
ham, N. C. RAyMonpD W. POSTLETHWAIT, 
JR., to Joan C. Lee on Dec. 30, 1972. 
Residence: Charlotte, N. C. 


ADOPTED: First child and son by Ju- 
LIA ANN SCOTT BADALIANCE (Mrs. Ros- 
ERT) and Mr. Badaliance, Bethlehem, 
Pa., born April 10, 1973. Named 
Alexander Hike. : 


BORN: Second son to RoBERT N. Arm- 
STRONG M.E. (PH.D. ’72) and KATHLEEN 
FAIRBURN ARMSTRONG ’68, Asheville, 
N. C., on May 8. Named Andrew Baker. 


i967 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are JAMES LICCARDO, Douc- 
LAS S. Lyons, WiLuiam E. SUMNER, 


JOSEPHINE HUMPHREYS HUTCHESON, 
BERNADETTE Scott, Arts and Sciences; 
JERRY C. WILKINSON, Engineering; 


CAROLE KNUTSON Romp, Nursing; EL- 
LIOTT W. HARDIN, JR., B.D., Divinity; 
RONALD W. LINDENBOOM M.F., Forestry; 
WILLIAM S. RAWSON PH.D., JOHN F. La- 
VACH D.ED., NoRMA TAYLOR MITCHELL 
PH.D., BETSY BEINEKE CRANE A.M., 
Graduate; Linwoop Davis Lu.B., Law; 
MELVIN L. THRASH M.D., Medical. 


Mary LEE BARTLETT ANGELINI B.S.N. and 
her husband, MicHArEL P. ANGELINI J.D. 
68, are living in Northboro, Mass. She 
is attending Northeastern University, 
studying for a Master of Education de- 
gree in rehabilitation administration. 


(CHRISTOPHER MM. ARMITAGE PH.D., a 
member of the English department at 
the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, was one of three faculty 
members given a $1,000 Standard Oil 
Teaching Award for ‘superior teach- 
ing” of undergraduates last year. 


WILLIAM P. BIvVINS, JR., worked last 
summer as constitutional research assis- 
tant to a member of the Texas Consti- 
tutional Revision Commission, Ray- 
MOND D. NASHER ’46, Dallas, Tex. He is 
completing his third year of law school 
at Southern Methodist University, 
where he is publications editor of the 
Southwestern Law Journal. 


TERI STRAWTHER CRANE (Mrs. RON- 
ALD S.) is executive secretary to the 
general counsel of Republic Corporation 
in Los Angeles. 


LAUREN B. HoMER, who received a mas- 
ter’s degree in city planning from Yale, 
worked for three years for the New 
York City housing and development ad- 
ministration and has recently joined the 
television workshop which produces 
Sesame Street. 


HuBERT A. MADDREY, JR., M.DIV., a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Conference of the 
United Methodist Church, has been cer- 
tified as a chaplain supervisor by the 
Association for ‘Clinical Pastoral Educa- 
tion. He is presently serving as chaplain 
supervisor at the V. A. center in 
Wichita, Kan. 


WILLIAM J. SERRAVEZZA was elected a 
commercial officer by the board of di- 
rectors of the Trust Company of Geor- 
gia in Atlanta. 


MARRIED: WILLIAM HENRY GILBERT to 
Patricia E. Caver on June 2. Residence: 
Durham, N. C. Atice L. STALLINGS to 
Jon William Lowry on May 26. Resi- 
dence: New Orleans, La. 


1968 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are RONALD W. GERBE, J. STE- 
PHEN SAPP, JERRY W. JERNIGAN, PATRI- 
CIA HURDLE WALTERS, NANCY Hamm 


SIZEMORE, Arts and Sciences; James | 
LUNSON, Engineering; Marcia SHER- 
RARD, Nursing; JOHN K. FERREE B.D., 
Divinity; Guy T. SwaIn p.ED., P. A. D. 
SCHNEIDER PH.D., Graduate; WILLIAM R. 
STEWART J.D., Law; REBECCA TRENT 
KIRKLAND M.D., Medical. 


StTuarT M. Foss J.p., senior labor advi- 
sor for the Department of the Navy, 
Washington, received the LL.M. degree 
with highest honors in labor law from 
George Washington University in June 
1973. He lives in Alexandria, Va. 


THomMAS M. GERKIN has joined Sea Pines 
Plantation Company as a sales execu- 
tive in its real estate sales department. 
The company is located at Hilton Head 
Island, S.C. 


WILLIAM O. GOODWIN of Durham was 
recently honored by the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company for 
ranking in the top two per cent of its 
sales force nationally. In March 1973 he 
was named assistant to the general 
agent for eastern North Carolina. 


GorDoN F. GRANT received the MBA 
with distinction from the Amos Tuck 
School at Dartmouth College, and is 
presently an assistant brand manager 
with the Drackett Company in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Prior to Tuck, he served as 
first division officer on the USS LaSalle 
and then as office manager of the Wm. 
Underwood (ham) Company. 


RicHARD A. VAN DUSEN is in his last 
year at the University of Louisville 
School of Law, and upon graduation 
will work for the firm of Willkie, Farr, 
and ‘Gallagher in New York City. Prior 
to the arrival of their daughter, Amy, 
on Oct. 3, MAURYNE CAINE VAN DUSEN 
’70 worked as head teacher in a day 
care center. 


MARRIED: James H. Pou BAILey, JR., 
to Melissa Ann Mills on Dec. 2, 1972. 
Residence: Laurinburg, N. C. FORNEY 
HUTCHINSON, II, M.D. to Linda Jean 
Cederberg on Oct. 28, 1972. Residence: 
Durham, N. C. Mary ANN KiNG to 
HERSCHEL L. JONES, JR., on April 16. 
Residence: San Diego, Calif. JoHN J. 
Mack to Christy Louise King on Nov. 
11. Residence: New York (City. 


BORN: A son to CAROL FARMER CLARKE 
(Mrs. STEPHEN M.) B.S.N. and Mr. 
Clarke, North Garden, Va., on Oct. 20, 
1972. Named Stephen Magann, Jr. A 
daughter to IRMa GAILEY Cook and 
RosertT F. Cook, Atlanta, Ga., on Sept. 
5, 1972. Named Christin Gailey. 


1969 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are THomAsS C. CLARK, A. Ev- 
ERETT HOEG, 111, CHARLES R. DAUL, LILA 
JENKINS, PATRICIA WYNGAARDEN FITZ- 
PATRICK, Arts and Sciences; DONALD F. 
BERNS, Engineering; CAROL GELLING 
BARNES, Nursing; DaAvip L. ROBERTS 
M.A.T., RALPH W. BARNES PH.D., Gradu- 
ate; JAMES P. ALEXANDER J.D., Law; 
Davip M. WAGGONER M.D., Medical. 


Patricia ANN CARLSON A.M. became one 
of the first three civilian women faculty 


‘members in the 128 year history of the 


United States Naval Academy on Sept. 
1, 1973. As an assistant professor, Dr. 
Carlson teaches drama and related 
courses in the division of history and 
English. 


ELLEN McCooL FLEMING (Mrs. DAviD) 
attended the University of Chicago Law 
School for two years and is completing 
her second year at Cambridge, where 
she will be awarded the English law de- 
gree next June. She and her husband, 
who teaches law at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, live in Cambridge, England. 
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Louris C. GASPER PH.D. is president and 
chief economist for Criterion Studies, 
Inc., Dallas, Tex., which is a new insti- 
tute to conduct research into public eco- 
nomic policy issues. 


WILLIAM D. GUDGER has an appointment 
for 1973-74 as instructor in the depart- 
ment of musicology and music history at 


the Eastman School of Music, Univer- 
sity of Rochester. He has recently com- 
pleted the work for the Ph.D. in history 
of music at Yale University. 

Lucy HENDRICK KERNODLE B.S.N. is 
working as a public health nurse in 
Nashville, Tenn., while her husband, 
HAROLD B. KERNODLE, JR., M.D. is an 


orthopedic resident at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Hospital. 


T. WINGATE LASSITER is assistant editor 
of The Smithfield Herald, Smithfield, 
N. C. His father, THomas J. LASSITER 
32, is editor and publisher of the paper. 


Linpa H. LILIen, marketing officer for 
North Carolina National Bank’s Raleigh 
offices, has been promoted to manage 
the bank’s university marketing depart- 
ment, with headquarters in Chapel Hill. 


FREDERIC M. RAMSEY B.S.E., who gradu- 
ated from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Medical School in 1973, and his 
wife, RUTH ANNE GREEN RAMSEY B.S.N. 
72, live in Seattle, Wash., where he is 
associated with Virginia Mason Hospi- 
tal. 


HuGu L. STEPHENS A.M., formerly a his- 
tory teacher in British Columbia secon- 
dary schools, has joined the Canadian 
department of external affairs as a for- 
eign service officer. He is presently sta- 
tioned in Ottawa. 


MARRIED: JOHN S. BRYCE M.E. to 
Elizabeth Ann Rice on Sept. 8. Resi- 
dence: Montreal, Quebec. PAut L. 
CoucH to Vicki Prescott on Sept. 2. 
Residence: New York, N. Y. ANNE- 
MARIE DICKINSON to Gary L. Garrison 
on Dec. 23, 1972. Residence: Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. Dr. RoBEeRT H. HOSEA 
to Mary Lucille Broussard on June 16. 
Residence: Cincinnati, Ohio. Dr. 
BERT E. Park to Becky Phillips on Dec. 
22. Residence: Springfield, Mo. WIL- 
LIAM T. PARROTT, III, to Katharine C. 
Huey, on Aug. 18. Residence: Washing- 
tons DC. 


BORN: A son to LT. MICHAEL C. BALOG 
and Mrs. Balog, Falls Church, Va., on 
Aug. 3, 1972. Named Charles. Second 
daughter to LINDA SMITH BECKETT B.S.N. 
and THomas H. BECKETT B.S.E., Falls 
Church, Va., on Sept. 28. Named Ken- 
nan Dale. Second child and first son 
to T. WINGATE LASSITER and Mrs. Lassi- 
ter, Smithfield, N. C., on June 3. Named 
Frank Bingham. A daughter to FEROL B. 
VERNON B.S.E. and Mrs. Vernon, Ply- 
mouth, Mich., on Aug. 10. Named Me- 
lissa Katherine. 


1976 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are JACQUE H. PAsSsSINO, JR., 
JAMES C. HUTCHENS, BRUCE E. CAMP- 
BELL, JANET CAUDILL COOKSEyY, ALLI- 
SON B. Harris, Arts and Sciences; WIL- 
LIAM A. FLUKE, Engineering; Mary- 
EMILY CAMERON, Nursing; ABRAM J. 
Cox, Ul, B.D., Divinity; WuHitTNEy P. 
MULLEN D.ED., CELIA E. HALES aA.M., 
Graduate; CHuckK NEELY J.p., Law; ED- 
WIN L. JONES, III, M.D., Medical. 


FRANK O. BRADY PH.D. joined the depart- 
ment of biochemistry in the School of 
Medicine, University of South Dakota, 
with the rank of assistant professor last 
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August. He is teaching undergraduates 
and medical students, as well as con- 
tinuing basic research on the structure, 
function, and development of metallo- 
enzymes. He, his wife, and two young 
sons live in Vermillion. 


PAULA HAVER CHAMBERS (Mrs. RaAy- 
MOND L.) M.ED. and Mr. Chambers have 
recently moved into their new home in 
Bainbridge, Ga. He is acting chairman 
of the division of social sciences and as- 
sistant professor of political science at 
Bainbridge Junior College; she is a first 
grade teacher in Attapulgus, Ga. 


JOAN SCHWEICKART CITTADINO B.S.N. iS 
an instructor of pediatric nursing at 
Memorial Hospital School of Nursing, 
South Bend, Ind., while her husband, 
BENJAMIN N. CITTADINO, JR., is attend- 
ing law school at Notre Dame. 


Roy M. Cur.LeEeE has concluded his ser- 
vice with the Peace Corps and is under 
contract to UNESCO as the assistant to 
the secretary-general, Korean National 
Commission for UNESCO. 


EDWARD S. HAYNES (A.M. ’72) is en- 
rolled in the master of philosophy pro- 
gram at Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi, India. His wife, the former 
ELAINE BARDEs ’72, is studying the lan- 
guage and culture of India indepen- 
dently. 


RONALD W. HoAG a.M. is teaching part- 
time at the University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, while working toward a 
master’s degree in creative writing. 


GEORGE GRAHAM MASON A.M. is teaching 
at King College, Bristol, Tenn. 


EDWIN W. RoGErRS, JR., of Greenville, 
S. C., received the M.D. degree from 
the Medical University of South Caro- 
lina in September, being one of nine 
members of the first class to complete 
requirements for a medical degree in 
three calendar years. He is presently 
serving an internship in internal medi- 
cine at the Medical University Hospital. 


MARRIED: Davin S. Crow B.S.E. to 
Judy Kay Vernon on Aug. 10. Resi- 
dence: Boston, Mass. PATRICIA Davis to 
WILTON R. DUKE, JR., on March 31, 
1973. Residence: Winston-Salem, N. C. 
STEVEN L. Davies to SALLY AUGUSTA 
WATKINS ’71 on Aug. 25. Residence: 
Philadelphia, Pa. SALLY M. HENRy to 
Bradley L. Pudin on Oct. 8, 1972. Resi- 
dence: Owego, N. Y. CHARLES L. KRAUS 
M.F. to Laura Macferran on June 2. 
Residence: Hot Springs, Va. ANNE H. 
LUPER to WALTER H. SCHMITT, JR., on 
Aug. 25. Residence: Villa Park, Ill. RE- 
GINA L. Tyor to Charles C. Sartorius on 
Oct. 6. Residence: Salisbury, Md. 
PuHILIp M. VAN Hoy to Sylvia K. Smith 
on Dec. 30, 1972. Residence: Charlotte, 
N. C. JOHN W. WASHBURN (M.A.T.’71) to 
Marcy C. Terrell on Nov. 4, 1972. Resi- 
dence: Myrtle Beach, S. C. Joan T. 
WILLIAMS A.M. to Henry M. Lafleur on 
Sept. 15. Residence: Winston-Salem, 
Nac 


BORN: A son to LT. (Jc) Jor L. Grices 
B.S.E. and JUDITH KiNG Griccs, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., on July 26. Named Kenneth 
King. 


Loy 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are ArRcHIE R. PorTIS, JR., 
JOEL M. WAGONER, JOHN S. COWDERY, 
JR., LAURIE EISENBERG MAy, DEBORAH 
MILLER WEBSTER, Arts and Sciences; 
ROBERT L. SHINN, Engineering; MARY 
WIEBMER CULP, Nursing; WILLIAM F. 
GERHARDT M.DIV., Divinity; Howarp P. 
HuRT M.kED., Graduate; FRANK P. WARD 
J.D.. Law; LYNDON D. WAUGH M_D., 
Medical. | 


ie 


Mites M. Croom is serving as a heli- 
copter pilot with Antarctic Develop- 
ment Squadron Six of Quonset Point, 
R. I. Last fall he deployed to Antarctica 
for four months supporting scientists 
working with the National Science 
Foundation. 


JEFFREY O. SMITH B.S.E. of Annapolis, 
Md., is a civil engineer for the state 
in the department of water resources. 
He and Mrs. Smith have a young daugh- 
ter and a son. 


CHRISTINE WITCOVER J.D., an assistant 
U. S. attorney, is North Carolina’s first 
female prosecutor at the federal level 
and one of the first at any court level. 
She makes her home in Raleigh. 


C. W. BROCKWELL, JR., PH.D. is chairman 
of the department of history and coor- 
dinator of the experimental program in 
studies in religion at the University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 


MARRIED: JoHN D. BERNETICH, JR., to 
Janet T. Hunnemann on Nov. 25, 1972. 
Residence: Philadelphia, Pa. MiIcHAEL 
ALLEN GRAVEs to Katherine M. Dunlap 
on Sept. 24. Residence: Charlotte, N. C. 
THORNTON E. HOELLE to Patricia L. 
KELLETT ’73 on Jan. 13, 1973. Resi- 
dence: Miami, Fla. ANDREW Davip KLI- 
GERMAN to Bari Shulman on June 11, 
1972. Residence: Ithaca, N. Y. SUSAN 
ROBERTSON PRINCE M.D. to DONALD 
CHARLES WATSON, JR., M.D. ’72 on June 
23. Residence: Mountain View, Calif. 
Mary NELLE SMITH M.a.T. to David N. 
Thompson on Feb. 10, 1973. Residence: 
Greensboro, N. C. Mary DIANNE WELCH 
to GEOFFREY M. GeEorGI on Aug. 25. 
Residence: Chapel Hill, N. C. 


BORN: First child and son to Davin R. 
BALLANTYNE and Mrs. Ballantyne, High- 
land Heights, Ohio, on June 1. Named 
David Scott. First child and son to 
BONNIE SEVIER HAMILTON and JAMES E. 
HAMILTON M.H.A., Greenville, S. C., 
on July 24. Named Kevin James. 


£72 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are Brit J. BARTTER, CHARLES 
C. BENEDICT, STUART YARBROUGH, 
KATHRYN N. Downs, JANET THOMP- 
SON SANFILIPPO, Arts and Sciences; 


R. Scotr BayLes, Engineering; JAN 
OrMAN, Nursing; W. DoucLas TAN- 
NER, JR., M.DIV., Divinity; Mark S. 


FISCHER M.A.T., Graduate; JOHN W. PAT- 
TERSON J.D., Law; DAvip K. WELLMAN 
M.D., Medical. 


RALPH PALAIA completed Philco-Ford’s 
training program and has been assigned 
as territory manager in the Florida dis- 
trict. He lives in Jacksonville. 


Rossy WEsT went to Israel last fall to 
play basketball, coach, and study at Tel 
Aviv University for his master’s degree. 


MARRIED: Nancy LOUISE BEETHAN 
B.S.N. to Charles T. Frock on Sept. 1. 
Residence: Durham, N. C. LAWRENCE E. 
BLANCHARD, 111, to Vickie L. Wimberley 
on June 22. Residence: St. Louis, Mo. 
DIANNE E. BUTLER to Colin C. Murchi- 
son on Sept. 29. Residence: Atlanta, Ga. 
JAMES H. Cooke, JR., to Patricia Anne 
Bruce on Sept. 1. Residence: Durham, 
N. C. DIANN DUVALL M.ED. to Charles W. 
Dwiggins, Jr., on Sept. 15. Residence: 
Greensboro, N. C. Davin M. Gisgss to 
Leslie M. Ott on Sept. 1. Residence: 
Kansas City, Mo. JAMES A. GOBER to 
LASLEY Fick ’73 on June 24. Residence: 
Atlanta, Ga. DEBORAH A. HANDRAHAN 
B.s.N. to Michael J. Bopp on March 3. 
Residence: Ft. Polk, La. EuGENE T. 
Horton, JR., to Susan H. McKaughan 
on Aug. 4. Residence: Carrboro, N. C. 
CarRoL L. KEENE to J. ANDREW COMBS 


ha oe. 2 >. | 


or . en “s re fh 


on March 29, 1972. Resider 

hassee, Fla. JouN W. LANE MD. | 
ginia Louise Graeff on Nov. 11. Res 
dence: Nashville, Tenn. CHARLES T. 
SETTLE M.DIVv. to Mary Anne Henscher 
on May 20, 1973. Residence: Texarkana, 
Ark. Joyce MARTIN SMART M.A.T. to 
CHRISTOPHER C. BROWN M.A.T. on June 
16. Residence: Durham, N. C. Ep- 
WARD R. SNYDER, 111, to Judy Ann Webb 
on Dec. 3, 1972. Residence: Elkin, N. C. 
Jon Proctor Warp to RoBert A. SHAW 
on Aug. 18. Residence: Durham, N. C. 
Patricia E. Younes to Lt. Michael G. 
Strand on Nov. 3. Residence: Virginie 
Beach, Va. 





















































1973 


Serving as Loyalty Fund agents for 
1973-74 are RoBERT D. MAYNARD, Ros- 
ERT M. HepricK, MICHAEL A. DAILEY 
TuLA P. CAHOON, PRISCILLA C. JAc 
Arts and Sciences; Davin A. Breven, El n- 
gineering; SuSAN ’AKERS, Nursing; Ken- 
NETH W. STARR J.D., Law; Davin H. MW A- 
SON M.D., Medical. 


MARRIED: MicHAEL F. Corcoran to 
Martha R. Hogan on July 7. Residence: 
Danville, Ky. CArRoLyn C. Evans 
JOHN GARLAND JACKSON on June pe 
Residence: Durham, N. C. ROBERT 
GRADOVILLE J.D. to "Marian L. Costen- 
bader on May 12. Residence: New York 
N. Y. SALLIE ANN Moore to JOSEPH F. 
HILDEBRAND, JR., on Aug. 11. Residence: 
Austin, Tex. Liypa LOUISE PARKER ‘ 
Jesse G. Yarborough, Jr., on March 3, 
1973. Residence: Raleigh, N. C. Caror 
ELIZABETH ROGERS B.S.N. to MARK Douc- 
LAS TAYLOR on May 28, 1973. Resi- 
dence: Wheaton, Ill. BARBARA L 7 
SmitH to SETH WARNER WHITAKER on 
May 11. Residence: San Francisco, 
Calif. WiIncATE E. Swain, Jr., to 
Nancy R. Critcher on May 19, 1973. 
Residence: Durham, N. C. 


Deaths 


ANNIE BROWN JEROME ’07 in Decmeber 
Wife of Josie TT. JEROME 07, 
formerly of Raleigh, N. C., she and Mr. 
Jerome had made their home in Rocky 
Mount for the past several years. She 
is survived by two daughters and a son. 


HELEN S. JuDSON ’07 on Aug. 5. In re- 
cent years Miss Hudson had lived at the 
Presbyterian Home of Central New 
York in New Hartford, N. Y. 


Lizzize May SmitH ’14 on Oct. 6. Miss 
Smith made her home in Hamlet, N. C. 


BESSIE BURNS GREEN 718 on Sept. 29. 
Mrs. Burns lived in Durham, where she 
had been a public school teacher for 
many years. Three sisters survive. 


ZEBULON TEETER ’22 on May 31. Mr 
Teeter was a resident of Leesburg, Fla. 


Katie MAancuM SMITH ’23 on Sept. 10. 
Mrs. Smith, who lived in Durham, was 
a teacher in the Durham Nursery 
School for 23 years, after which she was 
a nursing employee of the King’s 
Daughters Home. A son and a daughter 
survive. 


WALLER L. TAYLOR ’23, A.M. ’24, M.D. 
°34, on April 23, 1973. A practicing 
physician for the past 40 years, he died 
following a heart seizure at his home 
in Virginia Beach, Va. Two daughters 
and a son survive. 


Hicks, who was associated with N. C 
State University for more than 50 yea 
retired as head of the Department 0 


WILLIAM N. Hicks ’24 in December. D | 
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osophy and Religion in 1966. In 
tion to teaching, he had held a 
mber of administrative posts, includ- 
ing that of assistant dean of students, 
and director of freshman housing and 
| counseling. He had also served on the 
| National Council on Family Relations 
and as chairman of the Raleigh Inter- 
| racial Commission. Survivors include 
| his wife, two children, and three sisters, 
two being VirGINIA Hicks BEARD (Mrs. 
J. B.) ’25 of Durham and E.vizaBpEeTH 
| Hicks MASSENGILL (Mrs. EpDwIin) ’34 
| of Raleigh. 

| James R. Simpson ’24 on Dec. 12. Mr. 
Simpson, retired sales manager for the 
' southeastern division of Pittsburgh 
| Plate Co.’s chemical division, lived in 
egeaziotte, Ie (G5 18a) addition to his 
‘widow, he is survived by one daughter, 
Joan Simpson JONES (Mrs. BRANSON) 
"50 of Concord, and a number of 
brothers and sisters, one of them being 
RicHArD B. SIMPSON °40 of Winston- 
‘Salem, N.C. 


) 


| Rospert G. VANN ’24 on July 5. Mr. 
Vann was a retired teacher and civil 
| service employee. He taught in Benson, 
N. C., his home town, for a number of 
| years. In 1942 he resigned to enter fed- 
| eral employment, and later returned to 
teaching, which he continued until his 
retirement. His wife and two daughters 


survive. 





Mary ANN (MAMIE) MANSFIELD ’25 on 
Jan. 19. Miss Mansfield lived in Durham 
where she had been a teacher for 45 
| years prior to her retirement. 


VERNON C. MAson ’25 on Jan. 21. A 
resident of Fayetteville, N. C., Mr. Ma- 
}son had been an educator for 42 years, 
as a principal in Cumberland County 
| schools for 21 years, a principal in Scot- 
land County for 17 years, and in the 
| Shelby city schools for four years. After 
retiring, he served for two years 
‘as a staff member of the Cumberland 
County Coordinating Council on Older 
Adults. At the time of his death, he was 
president of the Cumberland County- 
Fayetteville City-Ft. Bragg Retired 
Teachers Association. Survivors are his 
| widow, a daughter, and a brother. 


| TuEopore E. Stoucu ’25 on May 9. A 
resident of Statesville, N. C., Mr. 
! Stough died of a heart attack. During 
his career as an educator, he held two 
| positions. For 19 years he was district 
principal of the Gibsonville, N. C., 
schools, after which he served as prin- 
cipal and supervisor of instruction at 
the Governor Morehead School in Ra- 
leigh. Following his retirement there in 
/1960, he moved to Statesville. Mr. 
Stough was an active layman of the 
|United Methodist Church and had also 
‘been interested in scouting. His sur- 
vivors include Mrs. Stough, the former 
eee SHERRILL ’25, and three daugh- 
ers 


| 


Epwarp H. MicHaAEts ’27 on Oct. 31; 
| \SUstz G. MicHaELs ’07 on Oct. 26; and 
MATILDA O. MicHarEts 710 on Nov. 23. 
|The three members of the family made 
their home together in Durham. Mr. 
‘Michaels had retired in 1965 as secre- 
ary-treasurer of the Venable Tobacco 
‘Company. He is survived by a daughter 
jand two sons. Miss Susie taught for 44 
years in the Durham city school system. 
‘For Many years she was head of the 
jforeign language department for the 
jschools. Miss Matilda became Durham 
\County school system’s first elementary 
education supervisor in 1920 and served 
juntil her retirement in 1957. She also 
}school. 

































‘taught in the Duke University summer 


CLaupE M. PEARCE ’27 on Jan. 3. A resi- 
dent of Winston-Salem, Mr. Pearce had 
retired as an employee of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. He is survived 
by two daughters. 


Dan H. UmsteEap ’28 on Nov. 8. A na- 
tive of Durham, Mr. Umstead was the 
city’s finance director for 38 years until 
he retired in 1964. In addition to his 
widow and son, survivors include 
brothers and sisters, Oprz UMSTEAD 
WALKER (Mrs. Guy J.) ’23 and MoyLe 
UMSTEAD ’26 of Durham; and C. LEE 
UMsTEAp ’27 of Bahama, N. C. 


ARCHIE B. CARTER L. ’30 on Dec. 20. Mr. 
Carter lived in Mount Airy, where he 
Was an attorney and past president of 
Workman’s Federal Savings and Loan. 
He was a past president of the 21st Ju- 
dicial Bar District and director of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank in Greens- 
boro. His widow and a son survive. 


HAL K. GoopE ’30, a.m. ’35, on Aug. 16. 
Mr. Goode had been in ill health for 
two years, but he continued to work at 
Murdock Center, Butner, N. C., until 
July, 1973. He is survived by his widow, 
who lives in Salisbury, N. C. 


WILLIAM E. WATERS ’30 on May 25. A 
resident of Ormond Beach, Eales Vie 
Waters is survived by his widow. 


HETTIE ENGLISH FLOWERS (Mrs. Mos- 
SETT L.) 731 on Oct. 7. Mrs. Flowers, 
who had retired as an elementary 
school teacher, lived in Mt. Olive, N. C. 


PAUL G. STONER, SR., LL.B. ’31 on July 
29. A prominent attorney, church lay 
leader, and former member of both the 
North Carolina House of Representa- 
tives and the State Senate, Mr. Stoner 
lived in Lexington, N. C. He was senior 
partner in the firm of Stoner, Stoner, 
and Bowers. He was a former member 
cf the Davidson County School Board, 
former judge of Davidson County 
Court, a member of the board of trust- 
ees at Lexington Memorial Hospital, 
and a director of the North Carolina 
Railroad. In addition to his wife, 
RUTH BRIGHT STONER ’28, he is survived 
by two sons and a daughter. 


PAUL WILLIAM SCHEID A.M. ’32 on Oct. 
27. Dr. Scheid taught at Oberlin Col- 
lege prior to joining the faculty at Au- 
burn University in 1957. He was instru- 
mental in the development of the Eng- 
lish education program at Auburn, trav- 
eling throughout the state and region 
in an effort to improve the classroom 
experiences of the students. He was 
active in the work of the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and served as a member of the 
commission of that association. 


CURTIS TAYLOR SPENCE 733 on Dec. 15. 
Colonel Spence, a retired chaplain in 
the United States Army, died in Seattle, 
Wash., following a lengthy illness. He 


was ordained a minister in the Third - 


Congregational Society of the New 
North Church, Hingham, Mass. Follow- 
ing service in World War II, he was 
stationed in Korea, Fort Dix, N. J., 
and Mannheim, Germany. At the time 
of his retirement in June 1956 because 
of disability, he was deputy post chap- 
lain at Fort Lewis, Wash. While there 
he was awarded the First Oak Leaf 
Cluster to the Army Commendation 
Medal. Surviving are his widow, two 
daughters, two sisters, one Mrs. Mart- 
TIE SPENCE SIMPSON ’26, of Durham. 


Henry L. Harris ’36 on Dec. 12. A resi- 
dent of Albemarle, N. C., Mr. Harris 
was president of Home Savings & Loan 
Association in Albemarle. He was also 
a member of the Lions Club. In addition 
to his widow, survivors include two 
daughters, JUDITH HARRIS ’65 of Char- 
lotte, N. C., and ALLISON Harris ’70 of 
Washington, D. C.; and two brothers, 
GEORGE P. HaArRRIs ’26 and ARTHUR P. 
Harris ’28 of ‘Charlotte. 


RuBy FoGcreL LEvKorr (Mrs. Jack I.) 
736 on Nov. 1. Mrs. Levkoff, whose book 
of poetry, Of Apes and Angels, was 
nominated for the Pulitzer Prize in 
1966, made her home in Miami Beach. 
Under the name of Ruby Fogel, her 
poems had been published in leading 
literary quarterlies. In 1969 she re- 
corded her poems for the Library of 
Congress and was one of three Ameri- 
can poets chosen in worldwide compe- 
tition to be honored at the Stroud In- 
ternational Festival of the Arts in Eng- 
land. She was a member of the Poetry 
Society of America, Poetry Society of 
South Carolina, the Academy of Ameri- 
can Poets, the League of American Pen 
Women, and the lLaramore-Rader 
Poetry Group of Miami. In addition to 
her husband, two daughters survive. 


GEORGE M. STROUD ’36, B.S.M. ’36, M.D. 
738 on Sept. 19. Dr. Stroud was living 
in Indiatlantic, Fla., at the time of his 
death. 


WALTER A. BRANFORD A.M. ’37 on Aug. 
12. Mr. Branford was from Rehoboth 
Beach, Del. 


PAULINE WALKER BROWN MED.TECH. ’37 
on April 24, 1973. The wife of R. BRown 

p. ’40 of Beatrice, Neb., Mrs. Brown 
died following surgery. 


P. HuBER HANES, JR., ’37 on Jan. 30. A 
resident of Winston-Salem, N. C., where 
he died, Mr. Hanes was president of 
Hanes Corp., then chairman of its 
board, then director, and, at his own 
request, director emeritus when he left 
the board 11 months ago because of his 
health. He was a member of the Forsyth 
County Board of Commissioners from 
1952 until 1960 and served as chairman 
for a time. Mr. Hanes was also a trustee 
of Duke University. Surviving are his 
wife, two daughters and two sons. One 
of his daughters is HELEN HANES CLE- 
MENT (Mrs. W. W.) ’71 of Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


S. THomAsS Gabby ’39 on Nov. 28. Mr. 
Gaddy was former president of Pepsi- 
Cola Bottling Company of Raleigh, 
N. C. He had also served as president of 
the North Carolina Soft Drink Associa- 
tion and the Pepsi-Cola Bottlers Na- 
tional Association. At the time of his 
death he was on the board of trustees 
of Louisburg College, a member of 
the board of the Methodist Home for 
Children in Raleigh, and a member of 
the board of directors of Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co. Mrs. Gaddy and three 
daughters survive. 


FREDERICK T. HosBss 739 on Jan. 11. Mr. 
Hobbs, who lived in Chevy Chase, Md., 
was former assistant secretary of the 
Atomic Energy ‘Commission. When he 
first went to Washington in 1939, he 
was with the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development. During World 
War II, he worked for the Army’s Man- 
hattan Project at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
and joined the AEC when it was es- 
tablished in 1947. Mr. Hobbs retired in 
1972. Survivors, in addition to his wife 
and two sons, are several brothers and 
sisters, including Marcus E. Hosss ’32, 
A.M. °34, PH.D. ’36 of Durham and WIL- 
LIAM J. Hosss ’29, of Atlanta, Ga. 


ALFRED F. TorrRIsI A.M. ’39 in January. 
Mr. Torrisi was killed in a head-on 
collision near Shaftsbury, Vt. He had 
been a resident of Bennington, N. Y., 
since 1955 when he founded the 
Transistor Electric Company, one of the 
foremost companies in its field. During 
World War II he served with distinc- 
tion, having been a survivor of the 
Batan death march and a prisoner for 
two years. Mrs. Torrisi and five chil- 
dren survive. 


GEORGE H. GENTITHES J.D. *41 on Sept. 
15. Mr. Gentithes was an attorney in 
Warren, Ohio. 


Louis CASSELS ’42 on Jan. 23. Mr. Cas- 
sels, who had a history of heart trouble, 
apparently suffered a coronary attack 
at his home in Aiken, S. C., where he 
had retired from Washington, D. C., in 
1970. The Washington Cathedral 
ond his memory on Feb. 19 when 
his ashes were placed in a niche of the 
cathedral’s Bethlehem Chapel. Mr. Cas- 
sels was United Press International 
senior editor and prize-winning reli- 
gious writer who covered nearly every 
major religious and social welfare story 
during the 1960s. A veteran of 32 years’ 
service with UPI, he was the author of 
numerous magazine articles and more 
than a half-dozen books on religion and 
ethical problems in contemporary 
America, the field he regularly covered 
for UPI. Mr. Cassels had been the re- 
cipient of the Supple Memorial Award 
of the Religion Newswriters Association 
for outstanding coverage of religious 
news in 1967, the New York Newspaper 
Guild Page One Award for national re- 
porting in 1967, the National Education 
Association School Bell Award for dis- 
tinguished interpretive reporting in 
education in 1959-60, and the 1958 
Faith and Freedom Award for outstand- 
ing religious news coverage. Mrs. Cas- 
sels and a son survive. 


CAROLINE Dopp NIcHOLs (Mrs. NIcHOLS 
R., 11) ’42 on Sept. 17. A resident of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Mrs. Nichols is sur- 
vived by her husband. 


JAMES M. ROBERTSON ’44 in December. 
Mr. Robertson had made his home in 
Carlsbad, N.M., for many years, and at 
the tite of his death was president of 
American Bank of Carlsbad. He was 
also president of the Rotary Club, a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce 
board of directors, vice chairman of the 
Carlsbad Urban Renewal Commission, 
and a member of the Carlsbad Parking 
Authority. Surviving are his widow and 
two daughters. 


RALPH G. EAKER M.D. ’45. A urologist, 
Dr. Eaker lived and practiced in Shelby, 
N. C. He was a member of the Methodist 
Church, the Masons, Shriners, and the 
Shelby Moose Lodge. Surviving are his 
widow, a son, and a daughter. 


ROBERT L. RIDENHOUR 749 on Aug. 31. 
Mr. Ridenhour was a certified public 
accountant in the firm of Wells and 
Ridenhour and a civic leader in Con- 
cord, N. C. In addition to his widow, he 
is survived by a daughter and a son. 


ROBERT E. MARSHALL ’53 on Nov. 1. Mr. 
Marshall, a resident of Pacific Pali- 
sades, Calif., died in an airplane crash. 
He is survived by his wife and two chil- 
dren. 


WILLIAM M. BETHUNE M.D. 755. Dr. 
Bethune was a physician and consultant 
with the federal mental health program 
in Goldsboro, N. C. His mother and a 
brother survive. 


EmMMaA BRUTON OWENS (Mrs. TOMMY 
Ray) ’57 on Dec. 12. Mrs. Owens had 
made her home in Chapel Hill recently. 
She is survived by her husband, a 
daughter, and four sisters, three being 
ALICE BRUTON BEIDLER (Mrs. CHARLES) 
758 of Erwin, N. C.; MorNING DELANE 
BRUTON Lopp (Mrs. W. F.) ’61 of Jeff- 
erson; and BossBi BRUTON BOBBITT 
(Mrs. JAMES W.) ’62 of Thomasville. 


BARBARA BUENING HARRIS (Mrs. 
CHARLES W.) ’60 in August. Dr. Harris 
and three children, who survive, reside 
in Charlotte, N. C. 


CARLYNNE M. CARTER ’63 in October. 
Miss Carter, who lived in Birmingham, 
Ala., is survived by her mother. 
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Foster Named Duke Care Coach 


Bill Foster, who led the University 
of Utah’s basketball team to second 
place in the National Invitational Tour- 
nament last been named 
head basketball coach at Duke 

Foster replaced interim coach Neill 
MecGeachy, who had been elevated to 
the head position in the 


month, has 


wake of the 


sudden resignation of Bucky Waters 
last September. Foster thus became 
Duke’s third head basketball coach 
within seven months. 

The announcement, which followed 


several weeks of speculation after the 
close of Duke’s disappointing 10-16 bas- 
ketball season, came on March 28. 

In a statement read at the announce 
ment, Duke Athletic Director Carl 
James remarked that ‘Duke University 
is very grateful to Neill McGeachy, and 
assistant coaches Tony Barone and Jim 
Lewis for the leadership they provided 
the 1973-74 Duke basketball team.” 

McGeachy commented that he 
“wished Duke well, particularly my 
players. I hope they have every success. 

“I’m not sure whether [ll stay in 
coaching,’’ McGeachy went on. “I guess 
I'll just have to sit down and think 
about it for a while. Other than that, I 
have no comment.” 

On Foster, James 
Duke was ‘“‘fortunate”’ 
ing as coach. 

“In his eleven years of major college 
coaching, at Utah and Rutgers, he has 
been able to provide excellent leader- 
ship and instruction for the young men 
who have played for him, and he is 
highly regarded by his former players.” 


remarked that 
to have him com- 


mores and ranked fifteenth in the final 
Associated Press poll with a 22-8 rec- 
ord, 

Foster, 39, was named NCAA District 
Seven Coach of the Year. The 1973- 
74 team was his third at Utah. His 
first two squads finished with records 
of 13-12 and 8-19. Foster’s career coach- 
ing record is 207-124. 

Foster is credited with rebuilding a 
sagging program at Rutgers, turning a 
5-17 team into a 17-7 one in his first 
season. His 1967 team went 22-7 and 
took third place in the NIT, and two 
years later he posted the best record in 
the school’s history with 21-4. 

‘Bill’s record is a strong indication 
that his experience and knowledge of 
the game will be a positive force in 
Duke basketball,” James said. ‘He 
comes highly recommended by his col- 
leagues and by the administrators he 
has worked for at both Utah and Rut- 
gers.” 

Under Foster, Utah played a run-and- 
gun style of basketball, finishing fifth 
in the nation this past year in scoring 
and setting a NIT scoring record. 

Foster currently is first vice presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Basketball Coaches and will become 
president of the organization in 1976. 
Acclaimed as a public speaker and pro- 
moter of college basketball, he organ- 
izes and conducts at least five national 
basketball clinics each year. 

A native of Norwood, Pa., Foster 
was a basketball and soccer player at 
Elizabethtown College and began his 
coaching career in Pennsylvania high 


of three daughters and expecting a 
fourth child this month. 

Utah track coach Pete Carlston, a 
close friend of Foster, commented, 
“He’s a real good one, a helluva man. 
He’s not only a great coach, but he’s 
interested in his kids one hundred per 
cent—on and off the court.” 

The announcement came as no sur- 
prise on the Duke campus, where ru- 
mors had been a favorite conversation 
topic for weeks. 

Tate Armstrong was one of the Duke 
players commenting on the coaching 
change soon after the announcement. 
A 6-2 freshman guard from Houston, 
Armstrong remarked, 


Election Revision Passes 


The proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the General Alumni Asso- 
ciation has been approved by a three- 
to-one majority. The nominating com- 
mittee of the Association this year will, 
therefore, offer one candidate for each 
office and advertise for nominations by 
petition. 

An additional minor and technical 
amendment is proposed for considera- 
tion at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation on May 18. The intent of the 
amendments to Sections 2 and 3 of 
Article III, which were adopted, was to 
permit nominations by petition up until 
the time of the annual meeting of the 
Association, and this was stated in Sec- 




















“It comes as no surprise. We had a 
team meeting about Coach Foster co 
ing to Duke and that Coach McGeachy 
might not be here next year. 


“T had strong feelings for Coach Mce- 
Geachy and I don’t think he was treated 
as he should have been... 


“I’m extremely pleased, however, to 
see Coach Foster coming to Duke, 
think he is an excellent choice, one I’d 
probably have made had I been in thi 
position to do so. 


“I’m just ack forward to the up 
coming season and trying to shake the 
loser’s image. It looks like a new regina 
is starting.” 





petition to be submitted 90 days prio 
to the annual meeting, and this must be 
changed to make the wording in the 
two sections consistent. 4 


It will therefore be proposed on May 
18 that words “90 days prior to” be 
stricken from Article III, Section — 
(b), which now reads: (b) Additional 
nominations for each of the offices open 
may be made by petition signed by not 
less than 100 members of the Associa 
tion and filed with the secretary not 
later than 90 days prior to the date of 
the annual meeting of the Association, 


This notice complies with the 30-d ay 
notification requirement prior to 





The Utah team that finished as NIT schools. 


runnerup to Purdue started four sopho- 


JOIN THE DUKE SUMMER CAMP PROGRAMS — 





FOOTBALL 


JUNE 16-21 





MIKE McGEE 


4th ANNUAL DUKE FOOTBALL CAMP 


Conducted by head football coach Mike McGee and the 
Blue Devil staff, players and present pro performers. 
e Football Fundamentals 
e Non-contact Instruction 
e AFL, AFL Training Films 
e Eat on Duke Training Table 
e Former Duke Greats that have attended previous 
camps: 
Bob Matheson, Miani Dolphins 
Sonny Jurgensen, Washington Redskins 
Chuck Walker, Atlanta Falcons 
Mike Curtis, Baltimore Colts 
Leo Hart, Buffalo Bills 
Ernie Jackson, New Orleans Saints 
Al Woodall, New York Jets 
Ed Newman, Miami Dolphins 
Wes Chesson, Philadelphia Eagles 





For information & application, write: 
Duke Football Camp 

P. 0. Box 4724, Duke Station 
Durham, N. C. 27706 
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He is married to the former 
Shirley Junkin. The Fosters are parents 





however, 


BASKETBALL 


JUNE 9-14 
JUNE 16-21 
AUGUST 4-9 


NEILL McGEACHY 


13th ANNUAL DUKE BASKETBALL CLINIC 


Conducted by Neill McGeachy, several pro stars, out- 
standing collegiate players and high school coaches. 
e Ages 9 thru rising high school seniors 
e Fundamentals are stressed along with lectures, dem- 

onstrations, movies, printed material, individual and 

group instruction and leaguegames 
e Competition according to age level and ability 
e Clinic held in famed Cameron Indoor Stadium and 

is considered one of the best instructional camps in 

the nation 
e Greats that have attended previous camps: 

Jerry West, L. A. Lakers 

Charlie Scott, Phoenix Suns 

Calvin Murphy, Houston Rockets 

Sam Jones, Boston Celtics 

*Artis Gilmore, Kentucky Colonels 

*Jeff Mullins, Golden State Warriors (Aug.) 

* Jack Marin, Buffalo Braves 

*Randy Denton, Memphis Tams 

*Mike Lewis, Carolina Cougars 

*Steve Vacendak, AAC Player-of-the-Year 

*Greg Collins, Philadelphia 76’ers 

*Players attending 1974 summer camp 





For information & application write: pee 
Neill McGeachy, Camp Director 

P. 0. Box 4704, Duke Sietion 

Durham, N. C. ‘27106 





tion 3. The final sentence in Section 2, 
called for nominations by 





amendment proposals submitted at the 
annual meeting. ; 


GOLF 


JULY 11-17 





ROD MYERS 


Ist ANNUAL DUKE YOUTH GOLF CAMP 


Conducted by Rod Myers, Duke Head Golf Coach & 

PGA Pro and other outstanding collegiate golf coaches 

e Ages 11-17 

e All fundamentals and aspects of game 

e Video tape for viewing swing, etc. 

e Live in Duke air-condition dorms 

e 18-hole championship course and driving range 

e Bee of past NCAA Tournament and Western Junior 
en 

e $175.00 includes entire week 

e Restricted to 100 golfers. 


Rod. Myers, 


Duke ei ctr ‘Duke 








" ‘he largest graduating class in the 
ersity’s history heard Canadian 


he address was the highlight of a 
ay commencement weekend which 
degrees awarded to 1,974 students, 
well as the presentation of six hon- 
ry degrees, on Sunday May 12. 

‘or the second year in a row, gradua- 
appropriately coincided with Moth- 
’ Day. ; 

_ Undergraduate degrees went to 1,216 

‘people. Eighty - four M.D.’s_ were 
| awarded, 167 J.D.’s, and 145 Ph.D.’s. 
|. The commencement exercises were 
| |the 122nd for Duke, tracing back to 

(the institution’s incorporation as Nor- 
mal College in 1851. 
| Honorary doctorates were presented 

\to Susie Sharp, Associate Justice of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court; Al- 
et N. Whiting, president of North 
Carolina Central University; Albert C. 
Jutler, theologian from Southern Meth- 
dist University; Trudeau; and posthu- 
ously to Senator B. Everett and for- 
rer Duke Vice President Charles E. 
rdan, brothers who both died this 
¢ spring after long careers of public 
vice and devotion to Duke Univer- 





e graduation exercises had been 
‘planned for Wade Stadium, and would 


fund-raising. 


ur idergraduate teaching.” 


fact. 


responsibility’ Is Trudeau. 
Theme as 2,000 Graduate 


have been Duke’s first outdoor com- 
mencement in a number of years; the 
weather didn’t cooperate. Successive 
gullywashers, followed by a tornado 
watch, returned the ceremony to the ac- 


customed confines of the Indoor 
Stadium. 
The baccalaureate sermon was 


preached by Outler. As a year ago, un- 
dergraduate and graduate baccalaure- 
ates were held at separate times. 

John Martin Robinson, an English 


“major from Ada, Mich., delivered the 


student address. Planning to become a 
high school teacher, Robinson spoke on 
growing up in America, likening 
growing up in the 1960’s to “sampling 
fruit in the Garden of Eden blind- 
folded” and asserting that his genera- 
tion acquired a sense of evil early in 
their lives. 

“We must accept ourselves as the 
source of failure,” he said. ‘“‘There are 
no exceptions to the law of human im- 
perfection.” 

Trudeau’s speech on_ responsibility 
followed Robinson. The Prime Minister 
opened citing a “challenge,” “to ensure 
that fairness is introduced as a reality, 
and not just as a theoretical concept, 
in the political and economic relations 
between developed and developing na- 
tions. 

“To accomplish that end,’ he said, “I 
believe that a fundamental attitudinal 
refinement is required.” 

Noting the European attitudes that 


Seniors to Fund Professorship 


_ During the spring before their graduation, the members of the under- 
graduate class of 1974 undertook a project unique in the annals of collegiate 


Le., to establish an endowment for a named professorship. 

By graduation day, 240 seniors had each pledged $1,000 to be paid 
before the tenth anniversary of the class’ graduation. 

_ A senior-class committee worked during the last weeks of the school 
ar to solicit pledges. Committee member Curt Martin, outgoing student 
body president, commented that he felt “this is a positive way in which we 
can assure future students at Duke of the commitment to high quality 


_ This is the first time anywhere that a graduating class has attempted 
dow a professorship, and Martin noted a “large amount” of class pride 


he es Class of 1974 SACs will be chosen as soon as sufficient 


ET aN yop 












































led to accelerating expansion and ex- 


“ploitation on all fronts, Trudeau ex- 


claimed, 

“How much we have been forced to 
learn in the past quarter century! One 
need not be a neo-Malthusian, or a 
subscriber to any of the pessimistic 
theories now abounding, to have 
learned that there are limits to the rate 
at which the earth’s resources can be 
exploited, that there are limits to the 
ability of our biosphere to absorb pol- 
lution, that there are limits to the ca- 
pacity of the globe to support human 
life. These truths we now know and 
accept. 

“We know, too, albeit with a differ- 
ent kind of knowledge, that the im- 
balance in the basic human condition 
—an imbalance in access to health care, 
to a nutritious diet, to shelter, to school- 
ing — is intolerable in its magnitude.” 

He then brought up his theme of the 
“new responsibility.” 

“The classical scope of responsibility 
—to one’s self, to one’s family, to one’s 
community and nation—must be broad- 
ened. . . . It must extend to all space 
and through all time. It must be in- 
clusive of persons far beyond our own 
national frontiers; it must encompass 
the physical planet and all its ingredi- 
ents—water and air, non-renewable re- 
sources, living organisms; it must ex- 
tend into the future not just for months 
or years, but for decades.” 

This responsibility, too, “falls with 
particular weight on the inhabitants 
and governments of the developed na- 
tions for we are the ones that have 
amassed the knowledge; we are the 
ones who possess the means. to 
alter positively the course of human 
destiny.” 
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Trudeau and Sanford: 
burden of our ethic.” 





“None of ws can escape the 


Trudeau called this state “a new ma- 
turity,” which demands new values. 
“The Gross National Product is no 
measurement of social justice, or hu- 
man dignity, or cultural attainment,” 
he pointed out. “Yet in the absence of 
reliable social indicators we elect gov- 
ernments, formulate foreign policies, 
offer advice to the world at large—all 
on the assumption that economic 
growth is not only an attribute of the 
good life but is in fact its guarantor.” 

“What solutions does it offer to the 
presence of violence, or to the absence 
of beauty? Bluntly stated, it does noth- 
ing.” 

Summing, Trudeau stated that “The 
challenge is not a gloomy one of avoid- 
ing doomsday; it is a joyous one of in- 
troducing into the world a dynamic 
equilibrium between man and nature, 
between man and man.” 

He spoke of the world as “a single, 
interdependent community,’ in Bar- 
bara Ward’s phrase “a Global Village,” 
and “in that village we are all account- 
able. In that village we all face the most 
pervasive, the most integrated and, per- 
haps—if we should fail—the final chal- 
lenge in the history of mankind. For 
this reason, none of us can escape the 
burden of our ethic.” 








Businessman Founds 


Medical Research 
Institute at Duke 


Announcement has been made of a 
unique ‘‘purpose-oriented” medical re- 
search institute to be founded at Duke 
by industrialist Edwin C. Whitehead of 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Duke was selected as the location for 
the institute from a field that included 
such institutions as Harvard, Stanford, 
Cal Tech, and MIT. 

The institute, which will be named 
for Whitehead, will begin organizing 
within a few months and will operate 
out of headquarters within the present 
Medical Center complex until its own 
building, close to the Duke Eye Center, 
is constructed. 

Whitehead, 55, is chairman of the 
board and majority stockholder in 
Technicon, Inc., a medical laboratory 
equipment firm which he and his father 
started in 1939. 

The Whitehead Institue for Medical 
Research will be unique in the United 
States in that it will be devoted to re- 
search on specific medical problems and 
breakthrough results which can be im- 
mediately . applied, rather than _ to 
“pure” basic research. 

Possible areas for the institute’s in- 
vestigation mentioned were cardiovas- 
cular disease, genetics, neurobiology, 
and aging. 

Whitehead was reluctant to make any 
statement on the eventual orientation of 
the institute. He said that decision on 
a partciular problem to attack should 
rationally be put off until an institute 
director is named and the institute be- 
gins to assume some form. 

“The first thing we have to do is to 
find a director,’ he emphasized several 
times. 

The institute at first will work in 
only one problem area, though it is 
hoped to eventually expand to three. 

Whitehead himself has suffered from 
heart disease, and a reporter raised the 
question whether he might be predis- 
posed to orient the institute to that. 

“There has been some pressure to 
make an emotional decision to orient 
the institute that way,” Whitehead said, 
“but it might prove very unrewarding 
’ to direct our efforts there and I will 
not commit the institute to it.” 

The institute will have its own staff 
of research fellows, though Whitehead 
stated that hopefully they would hold 
joint appointments at the Medical Cen- 
ter. The institute will operate under its 
own board of directors, which will have 
some overlap with the University’s 
board of trustees. 

When fully set up and running the 
institute will have a staff of up to six 
hundred employees. 

Financing for it will come initially 
and primarily from Whitehead’s Tech- 
nicon stock. Future developments may 
raise a necessity for seeking outside 
funds. Whitehead has made an initial 
commitment of sufficient funding to 
provide a first-year budget of one mil- 
lion dollars. 

The area of funding was another in 
which Whitehead reserved definite 
statement at the press conference an- 
nouncing the institute. He pointed out 
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that the nature of the institute’s pro- 
grams would dictate much of the fi- 
nancing arrangements. 

He did state, though, that before his 
death he expected a major portion of 
his Technicon shares to be devoted to 
the institute. 

Whitehead owns 19.5 million shares 
of Technicon stock, value of which 
fluctuates greatly with the market. At 
the time of the announcement on June 
13 it was selling at ten dollars per share 
on the New York Exchange. 

According to Whitehead there were 
three main reasons for selecting Duke 
as the location for his institute. 

“Duke is right at the top in the ex- 
cellence of its faculty and the depth 
of its science,”’ he said. 

Geography was another considera- 
tion. The congruence of the three Tri- 
angle universities and the Research Tri- 
angle Park ‘provides a very attractive 
base for attracting top researchers to 
the area.” 

Also, having the Duke Medical Cen- 
ter and Hospital at hand will be a great 
drawing card. Since the beginning, he 
had conceived the institute as some- 
thing other than another of the many 
basic research centers scattered around 
the country. 

“Too much research today is stuck off 
in the laboratory and never sees the 
light of day,” he said. 

“We want to be across the street from 
a hospital, with a reputable staff, so 
that knowledge can be put to use 
quickly. We also want a good intellec- 
tual environment that will be attractive 
to scientists,’ he had told an inter- 
viewer from the Wall Street Journal. 

A third reason Whitehead mentioned 
for locating the institute at Duke was 
the presence here of administrators 
such as Terry Sanford and Vice Presi- 
dent for Health Affairs William An- 
lyan. 

At the press conference, Anlyan lik- 
ened Whitehead’s gift to that of 
James B. Duke fifty years ago, when 
the creation of the Duke Endowment 
made possible development of Duke 
University out of Trinity College. 

Whitehead was born in New York 
City, educated in public schools there 
and for a year at the University of Vir- 
ginia. Returning home, he began Tech- 
nicon with his father in a one-room loft 
in the Bronx with no product and no 
customers, only the idea of applying au- 
tomation to medical laboratories. 

The company’s first product was a 
machine for preparing tissue samples 
for pathological examination, which cut 
processing time from four days to six- 
teen hours. 

The marketing of an automatic 
chemical analyzer fifteen years ago was 
the start of the company’s boom. From 
one million dollars in sales in 1959 
Technicon had gone to $130 million in 
1973. 

Asked whether he considered placing 
the institute at his alma mater, Vir- 
ginia, Whitehead had a fast reply: 

“No comment.” 

Smiling. 


Thirteen Professors 
Retire at Year’s End 


Thirteen professors will retire from 
the University at the end of the 1973- 
74 academic year. The thirteen, repre- 
senting three hundred and eighty-six 
years of cumulative service to Duke, 
include: 

Marie Baldwin, M.D. (South Caro- 
lina), assistant professor of psychiatry, 
who joined the faculty in 1949. 

Martin Lee Black, Jr., M.B.A. 
(Northwestern), C.P.A., who came to 
Duke in 1930, is professor of accounting 
in the department of management 
sciences and was elected president of 
the American Accounting Association 
in 1959. 

Norman Francis Conant, Ph.D. (Har- 
vard), James B. Duke Professor of 
Microbiology and former chairman of 
the department of microbiology and im- 
munology, who received his appoint- 
ment in 1935. 

Frank Traver deVyver, Ph.D. 
(Princeton), professor of economics 
and an authority on industrial rela- 
tions, who came to Duke in 1935 and 
has served as chairman of the depart- 
ment of economics and business ad- 
ministration and vice provost of the 
University. 

Francis George Dressel, Ph.D. 
(Duke), professor of mathematics, who 
has taught at Duke since 1929. 

Ellwood Scott Harrar, Ph.D. (Syra- 
cuse), Sc.D, James B. Duke Professor 
of Wood Science, who came to Duke 
in 1936 and served as dean of the School 
of Forestry from 1957-67. 

William S. Heckscher, Ph.D. (Ham- 


Recent Gifts Benefit 
Accounting, Eye Center 


A scholarship fund in accounting and 
a professorship in ophthalmology were 
spring developments in the Epoch Cam- 
paign. 

The Brown Foundation of Houston, 
Texas, awarded the University $200,- 
000 to be used toward establishment of 
an endowed professorship in the re- 
search department of the new Eye Cen- 
ter. 

And in accounting, retiring professor 
Martin L. Black, Jr. ’26 is being hon- 
cred by his colleagues and former stu- 
dents by the founding of a “Martin L. 
Black Fund’’ for accounting education. 

The Brown grant to Duke is the larg- 
est that the Foundation has ever 
awarded outside the state of Texas. 
Commenting on the gift, Center Direc- 
tor Dr. J. A. C. Wadsworth pointed 
out that, ‘“The purpose is seeking an en- 
dowed chair is to strengthen our re- 
search program and provide investiga- 
tors with the tools they need—when 
they need them.” 

The Black Fund to date totals over 
$100,000, and the first awards to stu- 
dents are anticipated in the fall of 1975. 

Black came to the Duke faculty 
forty-four years ago, and his many 
years of service in the classroom and in 
his profession created a lasting legacy. 
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burg), Benjamin N. Duke Professor o 
Art and former director of the Duk 
Art Museum, who joined the faculty i 
1966. ; 4 

Paul Jackson Kramer, Ph.D. (Ohi 
State), James B. Duke Professor ¢ 
Botany, who has been a member of th 
faculty since 1931. A world-renowne 
authority on tree physiology and plan 
water relationships, he was instrumer 
tal in establishing the phytotron a 
Duke. 

M. Modena Lewis, M.A. (Columbia 
professor of physical education and 
leader in women’s physical educatio 
circles, who has taught at Duke sine 
1933. 

Hans Lowenbach, M.D. (Hamburg) 
who came to Duke in 1940, is professe 
of psychiatry and assistant professor o 
pediatrics and a nationally-recognize 
authority on depression and persona 
crisis. 

Michael I. Pavlov, M.A. (Leningrad) 
who fled from Russia during Worl 
War II, is associate professor of Russian 
and has been at Duke since 1960. 

Ruth Lohmann Peschel, M.D. (Ber 
lin), assistant professor of medicine 
who joined the Duke faculty in 197] 

Barnes Woodhall, M.D. (Johns Hop. 
kins), James B. Duke Professor of Neu 
rosurgery, who came to Duke in 193 
and has held the following top-level ad 
ministrative positions: dean of th 
School of Medicine, vice provost, 
sociate provost, special assistant to the 
president and chancellor pro tem of tk 
University. 


Deciding that traditional retireme 
gestures were inadequate for him, Bus! 
ness School Dean Thomas Keller an 
Professor Robert Dickens initiated th 
idea of a scholarship fund in Black 
name. 

Awards from the Fund will be mad 
to both graduate and undergraduat 


students in accounting. 
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“The University administration pre- 
. sented a balanced, $52 million general 
a) perating budget for fiscal 1975 when 
the Board of Trustees met in May. 
The $52 million does not include the 
pitals’ budgets or a $40 million gifts 
grants programs. The total pro- 
ected budget for all University opera- 
ons in 1974-75 is around $147 million. 
Chancellor John Blackburn called 
he budget “a significant accomplish- 
lent for the University in a year when 
costs—particularly in coal, electricity, 
and supplies—have risen so sharply.” 
| Blackburn noted that cutbacks in 
| some areas had been necessary with ris- 
ing costs. 

“Our family, students, and staff may 
be slightly uncomfortable by reductions 
| [2 air conditioning and heating, but it 

Was necessary to reduce utility costs 
while granting salary and wage in- 
icreases, holding down power require- 
/ments, and cutting some positions.” 

The heating on East Campus will be 
shut off over Christmas, some buildings 
will be closed at night and on week- 




























uke’s first Program III, sponsored 
by Baldwin federation, returned a ‘‘fa- 
-vorable” student-faculty evaluation this 
ing according to Howard Strobel, 
n of the federation. 


substantial majority of nearly 
ty students participating in the 
erican Studies program for one 
lester reported being satisfied with 
leir academic endeavor and the faculty 
arded it as “a very good experience 
the whole.” A sense of rapport in 
ses was felt among students who 
each other well and Dean Strobel 


sidentially escd in Baldwin, the 
gram concentrated on twentieth cen- 
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Next Year's Budget: 
$52 Million and Balanced 


ends, and bus service between campuses 
will be curtailed during the summer. 

“We are especially pleased,” Black- 
burn went on, ‘“‘that the economies we 
will put into effect will allow less of 
an increase in tuition than the previ- 
ously announced $200. Next year we 
will increase undergraduate tuition by 
$180, bringing it to a total of $2,780 
in Trinity College and Engineering.” 

Junior and senior nursing students 
will pay a somewhat higher tuition, due 
to their more costly individualized in- 
struction. Blackburn stated that this re- 
flected an effort “‘to avoid placing all of 
the increased costs directly on stu- 
dents.” 

The Chancellor said that Duke’s un- 
dergraduate tuition is about $800 below 
that of most other private universities 
in the United States. Projected enroll- 
ment for 1974-75 and beyond is holding 
steady at about 5,300 undergraduates 
and three thousand graduate and pro- 
fessional students. 

Duke received eight thousand appli- 
cations for the 1,250 places in next fall’s 
freshman class. 


litical science, said the four professors 
involved tried to connect the academi- 
cally separated areas but “it was up to 
the students to draw their own conclu- 
sions.” 


The four perspectives on twentieth 
century America were also tied together 
by federation-sponsored speakers, such 
as assistant professor of history Ray- 
mond Gavins, who spoke on black his- 
tory and movies. 


For professors, the endeavors were 
equally rewarding. James House, assis- 
tant professor of sociology, cited the ad- 
vantage of teaching a “‘motivated, inter- 
ested, and curious group,” and the en- 
joyment of moving outside his own par- 
ticular discipline. 


For students, however, a heavy work 
load caused many problems early in the 
semester, and some felt “frustrated” 
over the “lack of inter-relationship and 
cceordination among the courses.” Stu- 
dents said that individually the profes- 
sors were not overly demanding, but 
all four together gave an excessive 
amount of work. Forty books were as- 
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‘Political’ Hamilton Opera 
Praised as ‘A Masterpiece’ 


The Catiline Conspiracy, a new opera 
composed by Mary Duke Biddle Profes- 
sor of Music Iain Hamilton, drew un- 
qualified praise from Scottish critics 
when it made its premiere tour this 
spring. 

Hamilton’s third opera, and first to be 
staged, is loosely based on Jonson’s 
play Catiline. Set in Rome of 64 B.C. 
and dealing with Catiline’s attempted 
coup d’etat, the opera presents a world 
in which, according to the Daily Tele- 
graph reviewer, ‘private life and hu- 
man relationships exist simply as a 
function of political ambitions, and the 
only personal feeling that plays any im- 
portant role is Catiline’s hatred of 
Cicero.” 

The work was commissioned and 
staged by the Scottish Opera company, 
the first time that the Scottish Opera 
had performed a full-length piece by a 
Scottish composer. 

Conspiracy played in seven cities in 
Scotland and England, opening at Stir- 
ling, Scotland on March 16 and closing 
at Edinburgh on May 23. In between it 
played at York, Sunderland (Eng.), 
Oxford, Glasgow (Hamilton’s home 
town), and Newcastle. 

Duke music department Chairman 
Allan Bone has been an enthusiastic 


uke’s First Program Ill Evaluated 


signed on a combined reading list for 
the four courses. 


Restricted acquaintance was another 
problem to alleviate. Since most stu- 
dents saw the same people ever day, 
it was decided that next year a mini- 
mum of three of the four courses and 
one elective would be required instead. 
The residential aspect of the program 
will be included again, although it will 
not be necessary for participation. 


The Curriculum Committee of the 
Undergraduate Faculty Council came to 
the decision, after reading the fifteen 
page evaluation-study, that Program III 
should involve more than one semester 
to best benefit students. 


In the future, Baldwin’s Program III 
will be called “The Baldwin Federation 
Twentieth Century America Program” 
with at least three of the original four 
faculty members participating. 


Richard Watson, professor of history, 
said he would probably not teach an- 
ether Program III course since there are 
not enough history professors to ac- 
commodate his department adequately. 


observer of the opera’s reception, char- 
acterizing it as a ‘‘very prestigious 
moment for music at Duke.” 


“Catiline’s ill-fated attempt to over- 
throw the Roman republic has its paral- 
lels in many current political maneuv- 
erings, not the least of which is Water- 
gate,” he stated. 


The opera’s libretto was written by 
Hamilton in collaboration with pro- 
ducer Anthony Besch. Sets and cos- 
tumes, patterned after Maccari’s paint- 
ing of the Roman Senate, were de- 
signed by Lucina Arrighi. 

Hamilton has been a faculty member 
at Duke since 1961. His time is nor- 
mally split, spending three days each 
week in Durham and the remainder in 
New York. In 1962 he won an Oscar 
for his score for the documentary film 
Seawards the Great Ships, and he has 
earned critical acclaim for a number of 
orchestral compositions. 

The Catiline Conspiracy was called 
“an operatic landmark” by the re- 
viewer for the Glasgow Herald. The 
Scotsman was even more blunt about 
it: 


“To hell with moderation, Iain Ham- 
ilton’s new opera The Catiline Conspir- 
acy is a masterpiece.” 





“It boils down to whether the federa- 
tion is more important than the general 
undergraduate student body,” he said. 

“It is a very costly program,” Strobel 
remarked. “We are tying up four 
faculty members, all specialists on 
America, with only thirty students.”’ 

Although Strobel has doubts about 
University-wide implementation of the 
program, he said the scope of the 
courses could be enlarged. “‘We could 
have single full credit courses attached 
to residential groups. Something similar 
to the English Twenty series could be 
used’”’ where a set of seminars are de- 
signed to break down a particularly ex- 
pansive topic such as ‘literature.’ 

Despite constructive criticism that re- 
sulted from the Program III experi- 
ment, students felt the rewards were 
many. The program generated friend- 
ships with a ‘“‘substantial basis for re- 
spect” among the people involved. 
Other favorable aspects mentioned were 
the small classes, group discussions, and 
seminars, with the living situation add- 
ing a stimulating dimension to the en- 
tire program. 
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Dorm Program Aims at 
Racial Polarization 


In an effort to address racial polar- 
ization on the Duke Wilson 
House has instituted a new program in- 
volving the admission of ten black resi- 
half-credit dormitory 
course in black studies. 

The program’s designer, Trinity Col- 
lege senior Preston Lowrey, admits to 
being ‘‘disturbed” by black-white rela- 
tions at Duke. Citing a recent visit to 
Africa as a guiding light for the pro- 
gram and its philosophy, Lowrey, who 
is white, said he became aware of a 
needed “black-white balance and syn- 
thesis of awareness’”’ on the Duke cam- 
pus. 

“There’s a tremendous misconception 
by the whites on this campus about how 
blacks feel,’’ Lowrey said. “I don’t like 
to generalize about blacks, and people 
sometimes fail to acknowledge the tre- 
mendous amount of individual diversity 
within the races.” 

Lowrey went to the Association of 
African Students at Duke with an idea 
for a black-white living-learning ex- 
perience. The proposal was accepted 
and six black men and four women 
moved into Wilson—ahead of others on 
the dorm waiting list. Chuck Williams, 
a black senior who is helping Lowrey, 
explained the blacks’ motivation for 
entering Wilson. 

“First, if you live on campus you’re 
going to live in a white dorm anyway. 
Wilson’s coed and it’s better ’cause it’s 
working towards you. It’s better than 
one where there’s no social input. As 
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living-learning 
move our rooms 
together. In most other white 
like House P freshman house, 
you're there but not part of the dorm. 
In House P we were expected to pay 
$35 in house dues for stuff like going 
to Greensboro for a busload of women 

that’s not what we're into. There’re 
only two blacks in the whole dorm— 
me and my roommate. That’s true of 
dorms—a few blacks here and 
there.” 

Valerie Russell and Leslie Atkinson, 
two of the black women who moved 
into Wilson, expressed similar feelings. 

“You have a lot more privacy. We’re 
left on our own and the coed part’s 
nice. In Wilson there’s no red tape to 
get things and there’s not the kind of 
family thing all the other dorms try to 
get out of you,’ Atkinson remarked. 

This approach is somewhat less than 
the total interaction the program pro- 
poses, and, as one resident observed, the 
black students ‘‘seem real nice but 
there’s not much interaction. I haven’t 
seen too many blacks come out of 
whites’ rooms, you know.” 

Chuck Williams explained the situa- 
tion as a difficult one to change. “At 
times it’s like you’re in a showcase or 
store window at Wilson. I’m not really 
gung-ho about Wilson or any other 
dorm. Until there’s some common 
ground then no interaction will de- 
velop.” 

One attempt to get to this common 


it worked out in the 
corridors we got to 
closer 
dorms, 
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ground is a recently introduced dormi- 
tory course on black culture. “Black 
Input into American Culture—Past, 
Present and Future” will have an in- 
terdisciplinary approach. Contributions 
will come from Raymond Gavins, as- 
sistant professor of history, Henry 
Olela, professor in black studies, and 
Walter Burford, assistant professor of 
religion and black studies director. The 
course will operate from a historical 
perspective and a look at twentieth cen- 
tury black contributions. The format 
will mesh both lectures and discussion 
with a limited enrollment of eight white 
and eight black students. There is a 
hope, however, that unlike other dorm 
courses, the unenrolled segment of the 
living group will participate. The or- 
ganizers wish to keep the course an 
open-forum event. 


Georgia Industrialist — 
Named New Trustee — 


Georgia industrialist J. B. Fuqua has 
been elected to the Duke Board of 
Trustees. 

Fuqua, 56, is chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of Fuqua In- 
dustries, Inc., a conglomerate based in 
Atlanta. 

A native of Prospect, Virginia, he re- 
ceived his formal education in the 
town’s high schoo] but continued to 
educate himself during the Depression 
by borrowing books from the Duke li- 
brary. 

During a varied career, Fuqua has 
been a radio operator for the Merchant 











































Lowrey noted, ‘‘Blacks are more edu- 
cated to our life-style than we are te 
theirs.” This is seen by the house mem. 
bers aS a major area of concern. Most 
feel that they must do more than their 
share, more than 100 percent, if even a 
few people are going to become “en. 
lightened.” And the effort must con. 
tinue to happen each year as the student 
body changes. 

The success of the plan is still un 
certain, yet hope remains for mutual 
awareness and interaction. And in the 
last part of the course the participant 
propose to assess exactly what the 
have done—principally for the Univer 
sity. ; 
“It is necessary to know what has 
happened in the past and what changes 
need to be made for the future success 
of the program,” Lowrey explained. 


Marine, chief engineer of a radio sta- 
tion, owner of an automobile finance 
company, a pioneer of television in 
Georgia, and a four-term member of the 
state legislature. 
Fuqua’s rise to industrial prominence 
began in 1965, when he purchased an 
unprofitable $14-million clay products 
firm and turned it into a corporation 
with current annual sales of $500 mil- 
lion. 1 
At this time, Fuqua Industries is pre- 
dominantly a leisure-time products and 
services company with some operations 
in transportation and shelter. 
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The University has approved a propo- 
sal for an established drama program 
_\to be supported in part by funds from 
Duke Players, Summer Theater, the 
English department, and an Under- 
graduate Teaching Council grant. 

The proposal calls for the formation 
of an interdisciplinary Committee on 
Drama, which will “oversee the curricu- 
lar and extra-curricular offerings’? such 
as the Duke Players and the Summer 
Theater. It will address itself specifi- 
cally to “academic” endeavors and be 
responsible to the Dean of Trinity Col- 
lege. Members will be appointed by the 
jdean although no decision has been 
reached concerning the number. 

The endorsed proposal further stipu- 
pecs that an interdisciplinary program 
in drama, similar to the comparative lit- 
erature program, will be instituted with 
“a limited number of courses in practi- 
cal theater’ supplementing the current 
University courses in dramatic litera- 
ture. 

If approved by the Undergraduate 
Faculty Council of Arts and Sciences, 
the Committee on Drama will offer 
Drama 101, Acting, as its initial course 
in practical theater. Course instruction 
ould begin in spring 1975 and concen- 
trate on basic skills including ‘‘diction, 
ovement, improvisation, interpretation 
of text, and character development.” 

A provision of the proposal allows for 
an artist-in-residence each term. In ad- 
dition to teaching a course in acting or 
ldirecting, he will direct two Duke Play- 
€rs productions. A third artist-in-resi- 
dence will be responsible for directing 
one production and teaching one course 
during the summer. 
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According to John Clum, Summer 
Theater director and assistant professor 
of English, Richard Magavero, a New 
York director, will serve in an experi- 
mental capacity this summer. 

Although the Duke Players and Sum- 
mer Theater will reside under the aus- 
pices of the Committee on Drama, both 
organizations will be independently su- 
pervised by the technical director-gen- 
eral manager and the managing artists 
director, respectively. 

According to Players manager Scott 
Parker, three to five student produc- 
tions will be held each year beside the 
four professional pieces. Works for pro- 
duction will be selected from an annual 
student playwriting contest. 

The Players will continue as a student 
organization and their elected executive 
council will have “significant input into 
all drama committee decisions,’ Clum 
emphasized. Presently, the executive 
council meets once a week to make de- 
cisions on shows and workshops, dis- 
cuss finances, and decide what improve- 
ments or equipment are warranted. 

“Over the past several years Duke 
Players have become better organized 
than ever before,” says Parker. 

“Our approach has changed from be- 
ing strictly a student organization to be- 
coming a more professional skill-ori- 
ented group. Unfortunately, we are fac- 
ing many of the same problems schools 
all over the country are encountering; 
an economic crunch on the arts and 
competition from other sources for time 
and money.” 

Fortunately for performing groups at 
Duke, a new theater is in the near fu- 
ture. Originally plans were made to in- 


“Every opportunity Duke students 


have to express themselves makes 


their education more valuable. ’’ 


clude theater facilities in a student 
union, but funding for the new union 
has been slow in coming. 

Consequently, project architects were 
asked if design and construction of the 
theater could begin with eventual 
“phasing in” of other union facilities. 

University architect James Ward ex- 
plained what would be included in each 
of the three planned phases. First, thea- 
ter facilities which contain scene shops, 
business offices, dressing and costume 
rooms, equipment operation and stor- 
age, and entertainment space would ac- 
company three thousand square feet of 
stage space and a theater seating capa- 
city of six hundred. 

The second phase would include ser- 
vice areas, lounges, a snack bar, an in- 
formation center, student offices and 
meeting rooms, games areas, arts and 
crafts workshops, and possibly stores 
and a print shop, or 7,100 square feet of 
multi-purpose space. 

As later funds become available a lab 
theater, post office, and additional 
games, arts, and crafts areas would be 
constructed. 

“The project as a whole was originally 
designed to cost $9.3 million in 1972, 
with $2.3 million alloted for the thea- 
ter,” Dennis Nicholson, associate archi- 
tect for the University, commented. 
“The whole project received $8 million 
in the Epoch fund planning.” 

Nicholson added that with costs for 
construction materials going up roughly 
ten to twelve percent a year in North 
Carolina, the final cost of the theater 
would be more than was originally pro- 
jected. 

Because of prohibitive costs involved, 
the new theater will not be built en- 
tirely out of stone. “It will be a lot like 
the library—a contemporary building 
with the gothic feeling,’ Nicholson 
stated. “Our main goal right now is to 
get the best possible building we can 
for the cost.” 


The architects for the building are 
Caudill, Rowlett, and Scott of Houston. 
Nicholson pointed out that a theater 
they recently completed at the Univer- 
sity of Akron has received much ac- 
claim. 

Jerry Rector, the chairman of the 
union center building committee, 
agreed that a theater like the one 
planned would make a ‘‘great addition” 
to the Duke community. 

“IT think the arts are an important 
outlet for a liberal arts experience,’ 
Rector continued. “Every opportunity 
Duke students have to express them- 
selves makes their education more valu- 
able.” 

Rector also noted that the building 
must be aesthetically appealing since 
one stipulation of the $1,150,000 grant 
given by an anonymous donor was that 
the proposed structure not detract from 
the Duke Chapel. 

If all goes well, construction on the 
University Center theater will begin 
early next spring, with spring 1977 set 
as the target date for completion. Until 
then productions will continue to be 
held in Branson and Page Auditoriums. 

Duke Players’ productions for 1974-75 
include After the Fall by Arthur Mil- 
ler; Jacques Brell is Alive and Well and 
Living in Paris, a collection of musical 
works; and The Importance of Being 
Ernest by Oscar Wilde. Each program 
will run for two weekends. 

Summer Theater productions for this 
season are: Our Town; Look, We’ve 
Come Through; One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo’s Nest; Private Lives; Where 
Has Tommy Flowers Gone? ; and several 
one-acts. 


Du 
PLAYERS 


A friendly poker party gets out of hand in “A Streetcar Named Desire.” 
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Four Named James B. Duke Professors 


Four well-known faculty members at 
Duke have been named James B. Duke 
Professors, bringing the number of peo- 
ple holding this title to forty-nine, in- 
cluding fifteen emeriti. 

Those appointed to receive this top 
academic honor at Duke were Dr. 
Craufurd D. Goodwin, professor of eco- 
nomics; Dr. Robert L. Hill, professor of 
biochemistry; Dr. Guy L. Odom, profes- 


sor of neurosurgery; and Dr. Arlin 
Turner, professor of English. 
Goodwin, holding a doctorate from 


Duke, is a native of Montreal, Canada 
whose administrative, teaching and 
writing efforts reflect strong interest in 
the economics and politics of the British 
Commonwealth. 

A graduate of McGill University, he 
served from 1959-60 as a visiting pro- 
fessor and executive secretary of Duke’s 
Commonwealth Studies Center before 
joining the Duke faculty in 1962. 

He has taught price theory, the eco- 
nomics of labor and history of econo- 
mic thought and has also held such 
varied administrative positions at Duke 
as Secretary of the University from 
1963 to 1966 and assistant provost until 
named Vice Provost for International 
Studies in 1968. 

Since 1971, Goodwin has been the 
program officer in charge of European 
and international affairs for the Ford 
Foundation. Currently he is working 
on a research project for the Brookings 
Institution and the Presidential Li- 
braries on the development of wage and 
price policy in the United States since 
World War II, which will be published 
in book form in 1975. 
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Hill, who came to Duke in 1961, is a 
specialist in protein and enzyme chemis- 
try especially well-known for his re- 
search and publications on the relation- 
ship between the structure and function 
of proteins, particularly of enzymes, im- 
munoglobulins and lactose synthethase. 

Departmental chairman since 1969, 
he has also served on the National Re- 
search Council’s panel on enzyme deter- 
gents and as chairman of the National 
Institutes of Health’s division of re- 
search grants. At present he is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
National Board of Medical Examiners. 

He is a graduate of the University 
of Kansas where he also earned his 
master’s degree and doctorate. 

Odom, an internationally recognized 
neurological surgeon, came to Duke in 
1943 after graduating from Tulane Uni- 
versity Medical School and completing 
internships and residencies in several 
neurological specialties at East Louisi- 
ana State Hospital and at Montreal 
Neurological Institute. 

In 1952 he was appointed professor 
of neurosurgery and has served as de- 
partmental chairman since 1960. He was 
elected president of the American Acad- 
emy of Neurological Surgery in 1967; 
president of the American Board of 
Neurological Surgery in 1970; and 
president of the American Association 
of Neurological Surgeons, the largest 
professional organization in the field, 
in 1971. 

The American Academy of Neuro- 
logical Surgery has awarded him its 
Neurosurgeon Award and in 1972 Odom 
received the American Board of Neu- 


atercolor 


Pi 







Davison Building Entrance 


Artist Bob Blake has combined his own talents with the natural 
warmth and color of the Medical School setting to produce this 
truly fine rendition of the Davison Building, which everyone fa- 
miliar with Duke would be proud to own. Now available in limited 
quantity to alumni, the painting is reproduced full-size, 1414” x 
2012”, on highest quality material, suitable for framing. 


Davison Watercolor 


Box 3701, Duke University Medical Center 


Durham, North Carolina 27710 
Enclosed please find $ 
at $10 each. 


| oeecorees for 


ar is Davison Building prints 


(North Carolina residents please add 4% N. C. state sales tax) 


Please ship prepaid to: 
Name 


City 
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rological Surgery’s Distinguished Ser- 
vice Award. 

Turner, a_ specialist in American 
literature, is known for his sensitive ar- 
ticles and books on Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, his research on Mark Twain and 
other Southern humorists and his re- 
views of contemporary works in 
literary journals. 

Professor of English at Duke since 
1953 and former chairman of the de- 
partment (1958-64), he is editor of the 
scholarly journal, American Litera- 
ture, published by Duke with the co- 
operation of the American Literary Sec- 
tion of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion (MLA). 

A frequent lecturer in European uni- 
versities on Hawthorne, he has twice 


Two staffers on The Chronicle, 
Duke’s oft-maligned student news- 
paper, have been named award winners 
in the tenth annual Southeastern Col- 
lege Newspaper Competition sponsored 
by Hollins College of Virginia and eight 
metropolitan daily newspapers. 

Andy Burness, ’74 Chronicle sports 
editor, took a first-place award in 
column writing for his ‘splendid 
analytical job’’ with a three-part series 
titled ‘‘The Case Against Scholarship 
Athletics.” 

Michael Breen ’74 won first place in 
feature writing for his ‘‘Chaotic Glitter 
Pervades N. C. Fair,” a story about last 
fall’s North Carolina State Fair in Ra- 
leigh. 

The Chronicle itself won honorable 
mention for its editorial page and for 
interpretive reporting. 


Summer School for Frosh 


For the first time, high school stu- 
dents planning to enter Duke in the fall 
have been invited to enroll for the sec- 
ond and third terms of Duke’s summer 
session. 

Students may choose either a general 
program, taking courses which would 
be offered to them as freshmen during 
the fall semester, or they may enter a 
transitional program designed to equip 
students for all types of college de- 
mands. 

The transitional program runs from 
July 1 to August 17 and deals with 
both academic and social aspects of col- 
lege life. 

The curriculum will include an En- 
glish course and one elective. English 10 
will stress the fundamentals of compo- 
sition, thereby preparing students for 
the required freshmen English pro- 
gram. 

For the elective course students are 
encouraged to choose Mathematics 19, a 
calculus preparation course. According 
to Virginia Bryan, assistant dean of 
Trinity College, students scoring below 
570 on the mathematics Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test were urged to enter the 
transitional program. 

The general curriculum open to 
freshmen will include _ introductory 
courses in religion, history, anthro- 
pology, and political science. However, 
the ‘distinctiveness’ of the general pro- 
gram lies in what Bryan describes as 







































































been appointed Fulbright lecturer. 1] 
1947 and 1959 he held Guggenheim Fe 
lowships for literary research and f 
1973-74 was appointed a Senior Fello1 
by the National Endowment for the Ht 
manities. Currently he is doing ade 
tional research on Hawthorne under 
grant-in-aid from the American Cou 
cil for Learned Societies. 

Turner was chairman of the Ame 
can Literature Section of the MLA 
1967 and served two years later as vi 
president of the National Amer 
Studies Association. In 1973 he w 
elected president of the Society for 
Study of Southern Literature. ¥ 

He earned his Ph.D. at the Univers 
of Texas after receiving his master 
degree there in 1930. 


Tm 


“courses built in and especially d 
signed for freshmen.’ These course 
Mathematics 31 and 32 and Chemist1 
11 and 12, have been added to the 
riculum so that students may avoid talk 
ing concurrently demanding courses.| 

Bryan offered two reasons for wth 
the summer freshmen program was ll 
stigated. First, freshmen entering in tk 
fall often have an unduly heavy cour 
load, ‘“‘especially if they are pre-meds « 
athletes attempting to make a tear 
It is felt pressure will be lessened 
students are allowed to reapportio 
their academic work load. 

In addition, a significant number of 
incoming freshmen have chosen to § 
to summer school elsewhere for prep 
ration since no organized program has 
been offered previously at Duke. Bryan| 
thinks “it is important for a Duke st 
dent to have his first college experien 
here rather than at some other unive 
sity.” , 

As it is now arranged, both the ge 
eral and transitional programs will 
limited to fifty students each. Presently, 
fifty affirmative responses have been 
received from students accepted in Fe 
ruary, with replies of those accepted 
April not yet returned. 

Given the enthusiasm of the Univ 
sity and its incoming freshmen, Bry 
foresees the freshmen summer prog! 
becoming established and highly po 
lar in future years. e 

— > 
















































a: Scientists 
Study at Duke 
Marine Lab 


UWorking in his laboratory in Ru- 
mania, Marian Gomolu became in- 
trigued with an idea: what, he won- 
ldered, if oysters and other edible bi- 
valves could be grown in the brackish 
‘Black Sea as cash crops? Local 
onomies might undergo rapid expan- 
sion as a new market developed and 
another source of animal protein would 
be made available. 

Now as one of seventeen marine 
cientists from seven underdeveloped 
nations attending a refresher studies 
program at the Duke Marine Labora- 
tory, he explores this possibility. 
| In his attempt to discover how edible 
| bivalves might adapt to the Black Sea 
| half as salty as the Mediterranean— 

Gomolu is studying the shallow estu- 

aries of North Carolina, where fresh 
river water runs into the ocean. 
“To introduce a new species is not so 
easy,’ Gomolu said. ‘There are many 
characteristics of the water, such as the 
‘calcium, potassium and magnesium con- 
ent, that bivalves must tolerate.” 


~Gomolu directs his course work and 
‘esearch toward his own interests as do 
<teen other scientists from Chile, In- 
a, Thailand, Greece, Mexico and 
Ecuador taking part in a program, de- 
veloped over several years by lab direc- 
tor John Costlow, that attempts to keep 
Marine scientists of underdeveloped na- 
fions from ‘feeling isolated from the 
of the marine science community” 
their lack of sophisticated research 
‘ilities. 

| Funded this year by a joint $160,- 
J 0 grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the United Nations Educa- 
al, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
on, the program will be conducted 
lally in the spring. 

. Juan Castilla from the Labora- 
rio de Zoologia in Santiago, wants to 
mn more about the behavior of such 
fouling communities,’ as the notori- 
bus barnacle which cuts a ship’s speed 
aises fuel consumption by clinging 
the hull. He is also interested in the 
In value of shellfish, believing the 
ean future inextricably tied to the 











1 ¢ eeritiire of North Carolina and 
DS ee ost importantly getting to 
other. 
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“We’re discussing ideas, methods, ex- 
periences,” Gomolu said. “It’s more 
fashionable to talk than read scientific 
papers.” 

One of the common bonds emerging 
in the group is an intense interest in 
environmental quality, a problem not 
confined to developed nations. All of 
the scientists have expressed worry 
about the pollution of coastal waters 
and the oceans, which they believe vital 
to coming generations for mineral and 
food resources. 


New Business Dean 


Dr. Thomas F. Keller, professor of 
business administration at Duke since 
1967, has been named dean of the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration effective July 1. 

At the same time, Keller, a 1953 
graduate of Duke, will assume the title 
of R. J. Reynolds Professor of Business 
Administration. 

Succeeding Dr. Dan Laughhunn who 
resigned to spend more time on teach- 
ing and on the school’s executive devel- 
opment program, Keller will serve con- 
currently as dean of the business school 
and chairman of the department of 
management sciences. 

Keller earned his master’s and doc- 
toral degrees at the University of Michi- 
gan, where he held a Haskins and Sells 
Foundation Fellowship in 1959, and 
was a Ford Foundation Summer Re- 
search Fellow at Duke in 1960 and 
1961. 

A certified public accountant, Keller 
has authored or co-authored six books, 
among them Advanced Accounting and 
Accounting for Corporate Income 
Taxes. He is the author of numerous 
articles for professional journals and 
currently is editor of The Accounting 
Review. 

In 1971-72 he served as Duke’s vice- 
provost. 





J. David Ross Appointed 
Advancement V-President 


J. David Ross J.D. ’63, director of 
institutional advancement since Janu- 
ary 1973, has been elevated to a vice 
presidency of the University. 


A 1960 graduate of Ohio Wesleyan 
University with a degree in business ad- 
ministration, Ross has been on the Duke 
staff since his appointment as assistant 
director of development in 1966. 


Announcing the new appointment, 
President Terry Sanford called it “a 
key appointment for the University,” 
citing Ross’ “‘stature and achievements” 
and the fact that “Mr. Ross and his staff 
are leading Duke’s three-year capital 
gifts program to raise $162 million 


which is crucial to the University’s fu- 
ture.” 

A member of the North Carolina bar, 
Ross acted as an assistant to the dean 
while he was law student at Duke. He 
currently is a member of the financial 
advisory council of the Fellowship of 
Christian Athletes, a member of the 
board of directors of the Durham Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and vice chairman of 
the Durham Housing Authority. During 
1973-74 he has acted as a district direc- 
tor of the American College Public Re- 
lations Association, and he is the cur- 
rent president of the Durham Rotary 
Club. 

He is married to the former Ruth 
Wade ’68, of Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Shopping for Duke Gifts? 














DUKE CHAIRS. The Duke chair is suitable for office or home. 
The adult arm chair (above left) is available with cherry arms 
for $65.00. The Boston rocker (above right) can be purchased 
for $55.00. Each of these handsomely crafted chairs, in black 
with gold trim, has the Duke shield embossed on the back. Please 
mail checks for orders to the Department of Alumni Affairs. 
Chairs will be shipped from Durham, N. C.; express charges will 


be collect. 


DUKE ETCHINGS. By artist Louis Orr. Two Duke campus 


scenes available, Epworth Inn and Baldwin Auditorium. Each 
etching is 11 x 13 inches and is priced at $18.00. 


DUKE WEDGWOO0D PLATES. In blue on white. The border 


motif consists of conventionalized oak leaves and acorns combined 
with branches of pine. Medallions of dogwood blossoms are set 
off by a simplified seal of the University which surmounts the 
border. The center scenes include Washington Duke, Craven Me- 
morial Hall, Southgate, East Duke, East Union and Auditorium, 
Chapel Tower, Vista of Chapel, Medical School, Kilgo, West 
Library, and Crowell. Each plate priced at $3.50; six for $20.00 
and a set of twelve for $36.00. Mulberry plates are specially 
priced at $2.50 each or $24.00 per dozen. Add $1.00 for packing 


and mailing one plate, plus 20 cents for each additional plate in 


the order. 


Add 4 per cent sales tax for all North Carolina orders. 


To place orders or for further information write to the Depart- 


ment of Alumni Affairs, Duke Station, Durham, 


27706. 


North Carolina 
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The Class 

of ’24 Golden 
Anniversary 
dinner was 
held at 
Hartman’s 
Steak House 
Friday night. 





Mrs. Myra Markham °48 registers Jay Buckley ’64 and his wife, 
Penny ’65 for the annual Alumni Golf Tournament while Cy 
Matheson ’48, tournament chairman, looks on. 





Mr. Arthur V. Cole ’05 stands at the Half Century Club luncheon to 
receive recognition as a member of the oldest class returning for 
Alumni Weekend. 





The Silver Anniversary Class of ’49 ‘try-to-remember’ party upon 
its arrival Friday evening at Edens Quad. 









The weather cooperated most of the 
way through a fair, hot Alumni Week- 
end. A thunderstorm broke on Saturday 
night as the line was forming outside 
the Great Hall for the General Alumni 
Association dinner (symbolism any- 
one?), but by the time the meeting 
broke up three hours later the rains 
were gone. 


Dry and warm inside (the air condi- 
tioning went out), a sellout crowd that 
included the reuniting classes of 1924, 
1934, 1949, 1953-55, and 1964 heard an 
address by Terry Sanford, saw Phil Bo- 
lich ’32 installed as new Association 
president, approved a change in the 
alumni election procedure, and watched 
the presentation of the fourth annual 
awards for Distinguished Undergradu- 
ate Teaching to three members of the 
Duke faculty. 


Making his annual speech to Duke’s 
former students, Sanford told the alum- 
ni that Duke is ‘‘your university, in 
many ways you are Duke University.”’ 


Much of the address was devoted to 
plans for redefining Duke’s alumni pro- 
grams. In one major move, the annual 
giving program—since 1947 organized 
as the Loyalty Fund and administered 
by the National Council and the Univer- 
sity’s department of alumni affairs— 
has been transferred to the office of de- 
velopment, thus freeing the alumni de- 
partment to concentrate on service proj- 


Paul Clifford, Asst. Curator of the Duke Art Museum, discusses the Pre-Colw 
bian Collection as part of the alumni lecture series. 


a 
ects for the 46,000-member body o 
Duke’s former students. 

Other possibilities, to be refined over 
the summer, included expansion of on- 
campus programs for alumni, an en= 
larged program of foreign tours, and in- 
creased emphasis placed on relations 
between alumni and present-day stu. 
dents. 

Nominated for 1974-75 officers of the 
General Alumni Association were 


Frederick C. Frostick ’43, Ph.D. ’51, o 
Charleston, W. V., for Goodman St 





) 


for vice presidents, Kay Goodman Stern | 
(Mrs. Sidney J.) ’46, of Greensboro 
N. C. and Thomas J. Lassiter ’32, of 
Smithfield, N. C.; and for Athletic 
Council Representative George A. Me- 
Afee ’40, of Durham. 

Gifts were presented to the Univer- 
sity by the fiftieth-, fortieth-, and twen- 
ty-fifth-year reunion classes. Six 
four members of the class of 1924 ga 
a total of $13,888; 148 from the cl. 
of 1934 gave $35,243; and 309 membe 
of the class of 1949 set an all-ti 
record for single-class giving with $6 
966. 

Receiving the Teaching Awards w 
James Applewhite ’58, A.M. ’60, Ph. 
’°69, assistant professor of English; D 
vid Black, assistant professor of econo- 
mics; and Janet Gelein M.S.N. ’70, assi 
tant professor of nursing. 

Recipients of the awards are chosef 
each year by a_ student committee. 
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Weekend 


1974 


Established in 1970 to recognize and 
promote teaching at the undergraduate 
level, the awards carry a prize of $500. 

Applewhite, a nineteenth - century 
specialist and an accomplished poet, is 
a native North Carolinian who taught 
for several years at UNC-Greensboro 
before coming to the Duke faculty in 
1971. 

Black holds degrees from Lawrence 
University and MIT, where he had 
taught before coming to Duke in 1968. 

Mrs. 'Gelein was a staff nurse and re- 
search assistant at Duke Hospital before 
joining the nursing faculty in 1970. She 
had earned her B.S.N. at Wisconsin. 

Winners in the twenty-sixth annual 
alumni golf tournament were, in the 
alumni men’s flight, Dan Scartz, low 
gross; Bob White ’50, low gross runner- 
up; Charles Smith 749, low net; Bill 
Robinson ’53, low net runner-up; and Al 
Max ’54, low putts. 

Winners in the faculty men’s flight 
were Roy Gilchrist, head trainer, low 
gross; Glen Smiley ’70, of the medical 
Center development office, low net; and 
former basketball coach Bucky Waters, 
now of the Medical Center staff, low 
putts. 

Women’s flight winners were Jane 
Lloyd, low gross; Frances McKay, low 
gross runner-up; Ruth Eddy, low net; 
Becky Heron, low net runner-up; and 
Mary Pfeiffer, low putts. 

Another competition was available to 


Classes of ’53, 
04, and 755 
meet for a 
Saturday 
afternoon 
swim 

party at Dr. 
and Mrs. 

H. Max 
Schiebel’s. 


alumni this year through the Alumni 
Photography Contest, which hopefully 
will become an annual event. A novel 
twist to the contest was the presenta- 
tion of two sets of awards, one picked 
by a panel of professional photograph- 
ers, the other by a panel of students. 

Winning awards from the pros were: 

Amateur black and white, first place 
(tie) Dale Moses ’72 and Barry Silver- 
man ’71; honorable mentions, Ferdi- 
nand L. Salomon ’51, Dale Moses, and 
Tyrus V. Dahl ’71. 

Amateur color, first place Conrad 
Smith ’69; honorable mention, Wil- 
liam B. Wallace 69, M.A.T.’70. 

Professional black-and-white, first 
place Carol Vaughan ’71; honorable 
mentions, Carol Vaughan and Gordon 
Fowler E ’66. 

And from the students were: 

Amateur black-and-white, first place 
Ferdinand L. Salomon ’51; honorable 
mentions, J. Neiland Pennington ’63, 
and Lynn Saville ’71. 

Amateur color, first place James Bor- 
bely ’45; honorable mentions; Adrian 
Juttner M.F. ’70, Kenneth Rockwell 
M.D. ’61, and James Borbely. 

Professional black-and-white, first 
place Carol Vaughan ’71; honorable 
mentions, Carol Vaughan and Patricia 
Agre ’62. 

Winning photographs were on dis- 
play at the Art Museum during Alumni 
Weekend. 


“Bloomsbury Park,’ a folk-group of lawyers and ministers, entertains the class 
of 64 at a Saturday afternoon picnic on the baseball diamond. 





JUNE 1974 





President Sanford and Mr. Arthur Polier chat at a reception the 


Sanfords hosted for forty-niners Saturday evening. 





The engineering class of 49 entertained themselves Friday night at 


the Croasdale Country Club. 





dormitory. 
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Officer Candidates Nominated 


A slate of candidates for 1974-75 
officers of the General Alumni Associa- 
tion was announced during Alumni 
Weekend. The nominations were for 
offices of president-elect, two vice presi- 
dents, and a representative to the Uni- 
versity’s Athletic Council. 

Philip M. Bolich ’32 became Associa- 
tion president at the same time, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Richard G. Connar ‘41, 
M.D. °’44. Bolich had won election as 
president-elect in October 1973. 

Those persons nominated for offices 


at the Weekend meeting of the Associa- 
tion will automatically be elected to 
office for 1974-75 if no other nomi- 
nations are received by petition, thus 
inaugurating the new system of elec- 
tions approved by the alumni constitu- 
ency this spring. 


The nominees were, for president- 
elect, Frederick C. Frostick, Jr. ’43, 
Ph.D. ’51; for vice presidents, Thomas J. 
Lassiter °32 and Katherine Goodman 
Stern ’46; for Athletic Council Repre- 
sentative, George A. McAfee ’40. 


Class Notes 


CHARLOTTE CORBIN ’35, Editor 


News of alumni who have received gra 


nating the individual’s undergraduate 











ol a 





Stern 


Frostick 


ro 


Lassiter 


+e 


duate or professional degrees but did 
not attend Duke as undergraduates appears under the year in which the 
advanced degree was awarded. Otherwise news appears under the year desig- 


class. Married couples representing 


two different classes are usually listed under the earlier class. Alumni should 
address correspondence to Charlotte Corbin, Class Notes Editor, Alumni 
Office, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 27706 


HCC 


Simeon A. DELApP ’18 L ’21 of Lexing- 
ton, N. C., has a granddaughter who 
was a freshman at Duke this year, fol- 
lowing his freshman year by 60 years. 
She is Susan Booth, the daughter of 
BARBARA DELApP ’54 and RoBERT H. 
Boortu ’54 of Durham. 


Local Association Roundup 


THE MACON, GEORGIA DUKE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION met on No- 
vember 1 for cocktails and dinner at the 
Idle Hour Country Club. The evening 
was organized by Donald R. Stone °40 
and featured Dr. James T. Cleland, 
Dean of the Duke Chapel and professor 
emeritus of religion. 

THE GREENSBORO, NORTH CARO- 
LINA LAW ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
held a luncheon at the Golden 
Eagle Motor Inn on January 16. Mrs. 
Margaret A. Harris ’38, LL.B. ’40 
handled the arrangements and Ken- 
neth A. Pye, Dean of Duke Law School, 
was the guest speaker. 

THE RICHMOND COUNTY DUKE 
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1926 


Gay WILSON ALLEN has been ‘“un-re- 
tired’”’ during the 1973-74 academic year 
to teach a graduate seminar at New 
York University. 


WILLIAM L. Eury is retired as univer- 
sity librarian at Appalachian State Uni- 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION held an infor- 
mal gathering at Revel’s Barbecue 
Lodge on February 6 to greet President 
Terry Sanford before he addressed the 
Richmond County Forum. Also present 
was Robert S. Rankin, professor emeri- 
tus of political science, who acted as 
“professor in residence’’ for the Forum. 
Arrangements were made by Earl W. 
Yates ’66. 

THE HOUSTON, TEXAS ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION met at the River Oaks 
Country Club for cocktails and dinner 
on April 23 and heard guest speaker 
Vic Bubas, assistant to the president and 
former basketball coach. Arrangements 
were made by Carter B. Christie Se 


TH ee eee | 





Frostick resides in Charleston, W.Va., 
where he is associate director of admin- 
istration in the research and develop- 
ment department of Union Carbide. He 
is a past chairman of the National Coun- 
cil, of which he has been a member 
since 1968, and has been involved in 
admissions work for Duke in his home 
area, 


Lassiter, editor and publisher of the 
award-winning Smithfield (N. C.) 
Herald, is standing for reelection as an 
Association vice president, first elected 
a year ago. 


Mrs. Stern, a resident of Greensboro, 
N. C., was president of the Woman's 
College Alumnae Association in 1970-71 
and has been a member of the National 
Council for several years. 


McAfee, one of Duke football’s all- 
time stars, retired from a pro football 
career with the Chicago Bears to settle 
in Durham as president of McAfee 
Brothers Oil Company; though for fif- 
teen years after the end of his playing 
career he remained in the game as an 
NFL official. 


versity, Boone, N. C., and is living in 


Bessemer City. 


JOHN O. FrYE of New Bern, N. C., is 
the author of Layman’s Gospel Guide, 
copyright 1973. 


Eo27, 


OrRREN E. Down, Sr., retired in 1970 
as dean of students at Methodist Col- 
lege, Fayetteville, N. C. He and Mrs. 
Dowd are living in Greenville, N .C. 


1930 


HAyEs H. YOKELEY of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., has retired from his position with 
Duke Power Company. 


1932 


Mary LANGSTON Evans (Mrs. DEN- 
Nis E.), one of only three women school 
superintendents in the history of North 
Carolina, retired from the state Depart- 
ment of Pubfic Instruction last summer 
after 41 years of service in public edu- 
cation. At the time of her retirement, 
Mrs. Evans was coordinator of Project 
SEED (State Experiments in Educa- 
tional Development), an experimental 
education program administered by the 
Department of Public Instruction. Pre- 


THE DALLAS, TEXAS ALUMNI AS- 
SOCIATION also heard Vic Bubas 
speak at its April 25 meeting, arranged 
by Stephen H. Casey ’60, at the City 
Club. 

And noting... 

Recent Duke Alumni (’70-’73) in the 
Washington, D. C. area were the invited 
guests at a party held on February 23 
by Dave Erdman ’71 and Randy Teslik 
47 (il 

Randy’s townhouse on Capitol Hill 
was filled for four hours with the con- 
versation of the approximately eighty 
attendants. One said that it was just like 
walking along the Main Quad at Duke, 
seeing the many familiar faces again. 
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Music Award | 
Honors Two 


A senior and a sophomore were 
honored in May as recipients of | 
the 1974 Henry Schuman Prize in | 
Music. 

Emily J. Averill ’74, of Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., and Walter B. 
Saul II ’76, of Chevy. Chase, Md., 
were winners of the Prize which 
commemorates the late Mr. Schu- 
man’s contributions to music at | 
the University and in Durham, | 
The Prize carries a $100 cash 
award. 

Saul had also won the 1973 
Schuman Prize. His award this — 
year was for an original composi- 
tion entitled ‘Images: a Brass 
Sextet.” 

Miss Averill was honored for 
her paper ‘The Rise of the Vio- | 
loncello and the Decline of the — 
Viola da Gamba Through the 
Baroque Era.” 

Both music majors, Miss Aver- 
ill is a cellist and Saul a pianist. 
Saul is attending Duke as a Mary | 
Duke Biddle Scholar in Composi- | 
tion. 


viously she had been superintendent of 
Dare County schools for fifteen years. d 
ELIZABETH CLARKE KIRKPATRICK (MRs. 
LAWRENCE R.) retired last year when 
Amtrak took over the passenger traffic 
operations of Seaboard Coast Line Rail- 
way for which she had worked 31 years. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick retires this year, and 
they will continue to make their home 
in Jacksonville, Fla. 


1934 


Joun M. Birp B.s.E. of San Gabriel, 
Calif., received a 30-year service award 
last June from the U. S. Army Corps 
of Engineers. He is chief of the founda- 
tion and materials branch in the Los 
Angeles district. 


RUSSELL S. IRELAND has been elected 
president of the Maine Innkeepers Asso- 
ciation and vice president of the New 
England Innkeepers. He is an innkeeper 
in Ogunquit, Me. 


FREDERICK W. NEuv B.S.E., who has lived 
in Montgomery, Ala., for the past eight 
years, is construction manager for 
Blount Brothers Corp. with projects 
throughout the country. He has 
daughter and a son, both of whom at- 
tended Duke but graduated from Michi- 
gan State and the University of Michi 





The predominant occupations of the 
graduates appeared to be law school, 
private foundations, the government 
and, of course, the congress. Approxi 
mately 150 recent alumni are in the 
Washington, D. C. area. 


TRIANGLE area law alumni were 
guests at a luncheon meeting at e 
Governor’s Inn on May 14, co-hosted by 
Jim Maxwell J.D. ’66 from Durham and 
Marvin Musselwhite J.D. ’63 from Ra- 
leigh. Over thirty former Law School 
students in the Raleigh-Durham-Chapeél 
Hill area attended and heard Law De I 
Kenneth Pye speak on the state of t 
School. 
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Dr. Fraser Drew 


nest Boyer, Chancellor of SUNY. 


Yy . 
gan respectively. He and Mrs. Neu ex- 
pect to retire in Durham, Mrs. Neu’s 
former home. 


©. EuGENE PHILLIPS, JR., of Durham 
was named 1973 Realtor of the Year by 
the North Carolina Association of Real- 
tors. He is the 23rd recipient of the 
award, which is given annually for out- 
standing service to the state association. 
Mr. Phillips is associated with the firm 


1935 


RicuarpD P. BELLAIRE, who suffered a 
stroke in 1966, has returned to work as 
a physician in the V.A. hospital in Ba- 
avia, N. Y. 


FRASER B. (Bos) DREW a.M., professor 
English at the State University Col- 
ege at Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y., since 
| 1945, was one of the first nine State 
| University professors promoted to the 
new rank of Distinguished Teaching 
| Professor last January. The recipients, 
selected from a state-wide faculty of 
some 15,000, were recognized for their 
impact as senior faculty members “who 
have taught effectively thousands of 
students throughout the years.’ The 
recognition constitutes a promotion and 

carries with it a salary increase of up 
| to $2,500. Dr. Drew became a full pro- 
| fessor in 1952 and was department 





chairman from 1957 to 1963. His teach- 
ing fields are modern Irish studies, 
modern English, and American poetry. 
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| 1936 

| CLarA RAVEN M.D., a forensic patholo- 
gist, is particularly interested in the 
udy of “crib deaths” or the sudden in- 
nt death syndrome. Last September 
e€ appeared before the U. S. Senate 
ibcommittee on children, youth, and 
ealth to discuss the subject. Dr. Raven 
ves in Detroit, Mich. 


1937 


| Mattitu HucHey ALLEN (Mrs. FRED M., 

| JR.) of Lincolnton, N. C., was the first 

| Woman president of Southern Appa- 

hian Mineral Society (1972-73) and 

_ editor of the S.A.M.S. newsletter. She 
lost her husband in 1972. 








RIE ANDERSON, a former editor for 
Miami Herald, has become dean of 
division of university relations and 
evelopment at Florida International 
Niversity in Miami. One of nine in 
Florida University system, F.1.U. is 
upper level and graduate school in- 
tion, getting most of its students 
the 40,000 who graduate annually 
the Miami-Dade Community Col- 


rs A. BISTLINE of Alexandria, Va., 
S appointed assistant to the president 
Southern Railway System, Washing- 
on Jan. 1. He had been assis- 
esident and general counsel 







































735 receives distin- 
guished teaching award from Dr. Er- 
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JOHN E. HorrMAN is senior partner in 
the law firm of Hoffman, Moppert, 
Solomon, Miller & Thompson in Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


WILLIAM P. SIMMONS, a businessman 
and community leader of Macon, Ga., 
is president of the First National Bank 
and Trust Company in Macon. A mem- 
ber of the bank’s board since 1942 and 
its chairman for eight years, he was 
elected to his present position last year. 


MARRIED: IsoBEL CRAVEN MARTIN to 
Carlyle B. Lewis on Dec. 29. Residence: 
Madison, N. C. 


1938 


WERNER W. HaarpT is senior vice presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Bank, N. A., 
Clifton, N. J. He resides in Upper Mont- 
clair with his wife and two children. 


CHARLES B. WADE, JR., a Duke trustee 
and former chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, has been made senior vice 
president of R. J. Reynolds Industries, 
Inc. He was formerly senior vice presi- 
dent of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany. Mr. Wade lives in Winston-Salem, 
NAIC: 


39 


BORN: A son to HArwoop T. SMITH 
and Mrs. Smith, Durham, N. C., on Jan. 
7. Named Wade Kenric. 


1940 


Leroy D. HarsSHMAN M_D., retired from 
the practice of general medicine on May 
1, 1973, and is residing in St. Peters- 
burg Beach, Fla. 


MARRIED: VIRGINIA BAGBY R.N., B.S.N. 
to Ed E. Ramsaur on March 10, 1973. 
Residence: Montesano, Wash. 


1941 


B. B. Byrp, Jr., has retired from the 
U. S. Air Force after 26 years, and is 
secretary-treasurer of Southern Atlan- 
tic Pools of Orlando, Fla., builders of 
residential and commercial swimming 
pools. 


BayYNE A. SPARKS is vice president-cor- 
porate communications of Santa Anita 
Consolidated, Inc., and is responsible 
for all corporate and financial com- 
munications activities for Santa Anita 
and its subsidiary companies. 


FLEWELLYN FLOWERS WAIDNER (MRS. 
JoHN T.), of Glendale, Calif., had to 
leave her position as field director for 
San Fernando Valley Girl Scouts in 
May 1970 because of severe rheumatoid 
arthritis, which is now improved. : 





Bayne A. Sparks ’41 
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1942 


LAWRENCE F.. BREWSTER PH.D., a retired 
professor of history at East Carolina 
University, Greenville, N. C., had a 
building named for him and dedicated 
on Jan. 20. At the same time, his por- 
trait was unveiled. 


JAMES J. HUTSON (M.D. ’44) of Miami, 
Fla., is serving as full-time southeastern 
regional medical director for Eastern 
Air Lines. His wife is the former 
MARIAN HICKMAN B.S.N. 45. 


1943 


HARVEY BULLOCK is executive in charge 
of creative development for television 
and films with Hanna-Barberra of 
North Hollywood. 


LEONARD N. DaAcery E.E., after 30 years 
of military government service, is re- 
tiring this year. He is taking courses in 
real estate which he plans to try as a 
second career. Mr. Dacey lives in Silver 
Spring, Md. 


Victor J. RUDOLPH M.F. (D.F. 750) is 
teaching and doing research in forest 
management and management planning 
at Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 


1944 


ARTHUR M. CARLTON B.D. is minister of 
First United Methodist Church, Hart- 
ford, Ala. 


CoL. JAMES H. (HERB) REID, JR., has a 
new career as superintendent of a horti- 
cultural nursery, Browns Botanical 
Gardens, in Miami, Fla. 


ADOPTED: A daughter, age 7 who 
came from Korea, by Davin W. RoBBINS 
and Mrs. Robbins, Moorestown, N. J. 
Named Karen Jean. 


1945 


GEORGE H. Fox, JrR., M.E. has been 
named senior sales consultant of Cold- 
well, Banker & Co., realtors of Los 
Angeles, Calif., in recognition of his 
outstanding performance and in honor 
of his longterm marketing of downtown 
Los Angeles and South Bay industrial 
properties. A specialist in industrial 
sales and leasing, Mr. Fox was recog- 
nized in 1968 for his sales performance 
by being designated a sales consultant, 
a title given to relatively few company 
employees each year. In 1971 he was 
elected into membership of the Society 
of Industrial Realtors. 


C. W. LEwIs, JR., M.D. retired from the 
Navy last July and is chief of urology 
at University Hospital, Jacksonville, 
Fla. His youngest son is a student at 
Duke Medical School. Dr. and Mrs. 
Lewis, the former GENE HARLOW R.N., 
live in Orange Park. 
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Alfred M. Oppenheim 
749 JD ’51 


DONALD R. MuUNDIE (M.D. ’47) is pediat- 
ric consultant to the city of Evanston, 
Ill., where he lives, and is chairman of 
the pediatrics department at St. Francis 
Hospital. His wife is BETTY CHAMPION 
MUNDIE R.N. ’47. 


1946 


LUCILLE OAKES HUMPHREYS (MRS. 
Mitton) has moved from Lancaster, 
Pa., to Thomasville, N. C., where her 
husband is with the Thomasville Furni- 
ture Company. 


RICHARD W. MASTERS c.E. has been in 
Madrid, Spain, since May 1972. Sent by 
USS Engineers and Consultants, he 
heads a technical assistance team work- 
ing for Altos Hornas del Mediterraneo, 
helping them engineer a new steel 
plant. 


1947 


JosEpH L. PEYSER, vice president for 
academic affairs and dean of faculty 
at Dowling College, became dean of 
faculties at Indiana University at South 
Bend in July, 1973. Dr. Peyser is also 
professor of education and French. 


WILLIAM A. SIEBENHELLER is secretary 
of the Home Insurance Company, New 
York City. He is in charge of the com- 
pany’s casualty-claim operation. 


RoBERT S. WOLFF (J.D. 49) is director 
of industrial relations for Simplicity 
Pattern Co., Niles, Mich. His wife is the 
former SHIRLEY KEEL 48. 


MARRIED: VERNE RHOADES to Sally L. 
Pasint on Sept. 9, 1972. Residence: 
Berkeley, Calif. 


1948 


MARGARET RHuUDY LILLy (Mrs. AL- 
FRED S., JR.) and Mr. Lilly have bought 
the Darling Kelly’s Motel and Gift Shop 
in Bennington, Vt., a location ideal for 
both summer and winter visitors. Her 
older son, a graduate of Tufts, is attend- 
ing Harvard Graduate School, the sec- 
ond son graduated from the University 
of New Hampshire this year, and her 
daughter is a student at Mount Anthony 
High School in Bennington. 


Drury B. THOMPSON J.D. became asso- 
ciate general counsel of the Southern 
Bell Telephone Company on Nov. 1. A 
resident of Atlanta, Ga., he joined the 
company in 1953, and has since worked 
there and in Louisiana. 


1949 


JEANNE DEMING HARRIS (Mrs. Houron) 
of Westport, Conn., is president of 
the Republican Women of Westport and 
is on the board of the United Fund of 
Westport-Weston. 
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Davip H. Levin, an attorney of Pensa- 
cola, Fla., is a trustee of the University 
of Florida Foundation, Inc., a director 


of the University of Florida Athletic 
Council, a director of the Escambia 
County unit of the American Cancer 
Society, and is chairman and member of 
the Air and Water Pollution Control 


Board of the State of Florida. In Janu- 
ary, 1972, he was presented the “Good 
Government” award by the Pensacola 
Jaycees. 


ALFRED M. OPPENHEIM (J.D. ’'51) is 
vice president and manager of Crocker 
Bank’s 13th and Franklin office in Oak- 
land, Calif. He joined the Anglo Cali- 
fornia National Bank, a Crocker Bank 
predecessor, in 1953, and has served in 
various banking and administrative ca- 
pacities since then. He is a director of 
the Executives Association of San Fran- 
cisco, the Bay Area U.S.O., and has 
been active in the United Bay Area 
Crusade. 


Betty BoB WALTER WALTON and Lor- 
ING B. WALTON, JR., live in Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla., where he is vice president of 
Western Union Computer Utilities. 


L900 


ARNOLD B. MCKINNON (LL.B. 751), vice 
president-law Southern Railway Sys- 
tem, Washington, D. C., graduated last 
year from the Advanced Management 
Program of Harvard Business School. 


LEE A. SMITH is a partner in Smith & 
Stevenson, Inc., of Charlotte, N. C. As 
manufacturers representatives, the 
company deals in sales to wholesalers 
and specification work with architects 
and engineers, the latter being Mr. 
Smith’s specialty. 


LOO 


WILLIAM Y. MOoRE B.S.E., who is with 
Western Electric Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., acquired North Carolina 
Professional Engineer Registration in 
January, 1973. 


PAUL H. Moucey has been named presi- 
dent of CleCeon Metals, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Clecon, Inc., manufac- 
turer of industrial insulation materials 
for pre-engineered metal buildings, the 
heating and air conditioning trade, and 
the equipment and appliance industries. 
He and his family reside in Hudson, 
Ohio. 


JOHN D. RuSACK M.E. of Catskill, N. Y., 
has expanded his consulting firm from 
industrial plant engineering and rural 
sanitation to include architectural and 
engineering services for the construc- 
tion industry. 


JoHN N. SMITH, JR., is vice president 
and controller of Belk-Tyler Company, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. Previously he was a 
vice president of Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company of Winston-Salem. 


HELEN (WINKIE) STEBBINS SUTTER 
(Mrs. WILLIAM P.) lives in Winnetka, 
Ill. Last year her husband was presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Bar Associa- 
tion, and she was president of the As- 
sociation of Wives of Illinois Lawyers. 
During that time she traveled a great 
deal in Illinois and midwestern states 
attending bar association meetings. 


RICHARD C. WEBSTER was sworn in asa 


county court judge for El Paso County, 
Colo., on Jan. 2, 1973. 


1952 


Bruce F. Bianp, after many years in 
the retail field, is teaching fifth grade 
in Williamsville, a suburb of Buffalo, 
N. Y. He is also working on a master’s 
degree. 
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WILLIAM E, HAWKINS, JR., C.E. lives in 
Gymea, Australia, where he is manag- 
ing director of Paschal Machinery, Ltd. 


1953 


KENNETH L. CARVELL D.F., professor of 
silviculture in the College of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, was one of three faculty mem- 
bers presented awards of $1,000 as the 
university’s “Outstanding Teachers for 
1972-73.” 


SHIRLEY KIRKMAN OSTERHOUT (M.D. 
°57) was awarded the annual Golden 
Apple Award for 1973 at the annual 
student-faculty night at the Duke Medi- 
cal Center. Sponsored by the student 
AMA in all medical schools, the award 
was voted on by students only and was 
made for ‘‘excellence in teaching from 
the clinical faculty.” Dr. Osterhout is 
married to SUYDAM OSTERHOUT M.D. 
’49, also a Duke faculty member. 


1954 


Nancy O’BRIEN CHOREBANIAN (MRS. 
A. M.) has moved from Fort Huachuca, 
Ariz., to Tucson, and is working as 
sales associate for Cummings Realty. 


JAMES D. REDWINE, JR., a member of 
the Bowdoin College faculty since 1963, 
has been chairman of the department of 
English during the past academic year. 
He lives in Brunswick, Me. 


JOHN A. REED, JR. (LL.B. ’56) is judge 
of the United States District Court, 
Middle District of Florida. Prior to as- 
suming this position last year, he had 
been chief judge of the Fourth District 
Court of Appeal in West Palm Beach 
and a practicing attorney in Tampa and 
Orlando. Judge and Mrs. Reed have 
three daughters, one of whom is a Duke 
student. 


JAMES W. (RED) SMITH is division per- 
sonnel manager for the Burlington In- 
dustries worsteds division in Greens- 
POLOWNee. 


1955 


THOMAS S. MELCHERS is publisher of the 
Dun-Donnelley publication, ‘‘What’s 
New in Home Economics.’ Dun-Don- 
nelley is a subsidiary of Dun & Brad- 
street Companies, New York City. 


W. SHELBY REAVES C.E., his wife, SYLVIA 
PIERCE REAVES B.S.N. 56, and their three 
sons are still living in Hong Kong, 
where they have been for six years. He 
is project manager for Turner Construc- 
tion Company. one of the world’s larg- 
est privately owned housing projects, 
and Mrs. Reaves is working for a travel 
agency. 


CHARLES E. SLATER M.E. is vice presi- 
dent-general manager of the Washing- 
ton, Pa., plant of Jessop Steel Company. 
Prior to joining the company in 1971, 
he had held positions with Ingersoll 
Steel and United States Steel. He re- 
sides with Mrs. Slater and their two 
children in Upper St. Clair Township. 


MARRIED: STEPHANIE Diucuip Ira to 
Robert F. Kuhling in December, 1972. 
Residence: Jacksonville, Fla. 


1956 


MARSHALL R. CASSEDY LL.B. is executive 
director of the Florida Bar, with offices 
in Tallahassee. 


MARRIED: JAmMEs F. Garrity to Diane 
Emily Cooke on March 2, 1973. Resi- 
dence: Baltimore, Md. Donatp T. 
KNAuss M.E. to Helen Louise Dye on 
Oct. 13. Residence: Laurel, Md. 





Paul H. Mougey ’51 


EpGAr J. GUNTER M.E. is an associate 
professor of mechanical engineering at 
the University of Virginia. He has re- 
ceived the Sesquicentennial Award 
from the University for 1974-75 to 
spend the academic year in preparation 
of a text on machine dynamics. His 
wife, Mary ALIcE MILLIGAN GUNTER, 
who is working on her doctorate in edu- 
cation at the University, is assistant 
principal of Buford Junior High School 
in Charlottesville. 
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ERWIN H. BAUMER of Atlanta, Ga., has 
been elected to the board of trustees 
of Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 


H. BERNARD BLANEY has left the coach- 
ing field in Atlanta, Ga., to become 
city recreation director in the towns of 
Madison-Mayodan, N. C. He and Mrs. 
Blaney, the former Etra Lou APPLE 
756, and their family live in Mayodan. 


Lt. CoL. WILLIAM R. DEAns is stationed 
in Honolulu as political-military offi- 
eer for Thailand and Burma on the 
staff of Admiral Noel Gayler, comman- 
der in chief Pacific. 


RALPH E. HATCHELL, JR., became project 
director, direct services project, South 
Carolina Commission on Alcoholism 
last August. He lives in Columbia. 


BORN: First child and daughter to 
SUSAN WHITENER GARDNER (Mrs. GEOF- 
FREY L.) and Mr. Gardner, Arlington, 
Va., on June 3, 1972. Named Cynthia 
Robie. 


1958 


Nan WHYTE CONSER (Mrs. RICHARD E.) 
and her family have returned to the 
States after living in London and Brus- 
sels for 11 years. She took her two sons, 
ages 9 and 8, on a 6,500 mile trip west 
last summer, and they are enjoying this 
country. A resident of Golf, Ill., Mrs. 
Conser is working part-time at Law- 
rence Hall School for Boys, a home for 
children unable to live with their fam- 
ilies. 


RACHEL KERR JAMES (Mrs. SAMUEL M.) 
B.S.N. and her family have returned to 
Vietnam for four more years as Baptist 
missionaries. They were on furlough in 
the States for one year. 


B. WAYNE KINYON became rector of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, New Orleans, 
La., last August. 


FRANCES SPEAR LORMAND (Mrs. Ep- 
WARD L.) of Clarkston, Ga., had an ar- 
ticle, entitled “Cruising on a Mini- 
Yacht,” published in Invitation to Boat- 
ing 1973. 


IRWIN B. Moore M.D. is medical direc- 
tor of the Euclid Clinic Foundation, a 
40-man multispecialty group in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
















































































Dr. Timothy R. Hickey 
M. Div. ’62 


GENE L. VAN CUREN E.E. was trans- 
ferred to Stuart, Fla., last May by Flori 
da Power & Light Company to be dis- 
trict commercial manager, handling 
customer services and customer ae: 
counting functions for a district of 22, 
000 customers. 


1959 


GrorcE W. BEVERLY, JR., of Beverly 
Realty Co. in Asheville, N. C., has been 
awarded a certificate of active member- 
ship in the Society of Industrial Real. 
tors. He is one of three persons in North 
Carolina holding membership in SIR, 
which is a professional affiliate of the 
National Association of Realtors. 


CHARLES H. KUEBLER is senior vice 
president of American Credit Corpora- 
tion, Charlotte, and IRENE WHITLEY 
KUEBLER is director of admissions for 
Carmel Academy, also in Charlotte. 


MARRIED: FRANK L. BARKLEY, JR., to 
Martha Fellers Willard on Jan. 12. Resi- 
dence: Gaithersburg, Md. 


1960 4 


Masor Epwarp A. (ToNy) GRIMM, 
usmc, attended the Armed Forces Staff 
College in Norfolk, Va., during the 
1973-74 academic year. He is married 
and has four children. 


M. EvIzABETH (BETTY) HUNDLEY works 
in Shell Oil Company’s Houston, Tex., 
corporate headquarters as information 
technologist in the information and li- 
brary services department. Her primary 
responsibility is for the library opera- 
tions. 


Dr. JoHN F. Lovesoy, JR., was release¢ 
from the Navy in July, 1973, and is ir 
the private practice of orthopaedic sur- 
gery in Jacksonville, Fla. 


WarrEN R. (RANDY) McDONALD B.S.E. 
a lieutenant colonel in the U.S.A.F., is 
happily settled in San Antonio, Tex. 
about three miles from where he was 
born. Stationed at Randolph Air Force 
Base, he was selected to attend the De- 
fense Systems Management School in 
the Washington, D. C., area. 


MARGARET BORCHERDT MILLER (MR | 
JoHN Z., JR.) B.S.N. is living in Carle- | 
ton, Nova Scotia, where her husband 
who resigned from the U. S. Army if 
July, 1963, is a partner in Nova Recrea 
tion and Development Company, buy 
ing and selling recreation land. In ad 
dition to 85 acres about 20 miles nortl 
of Yarmouth, they have 24 cows, a barn 
and a lake. The five childen have ad 
justed well, and the family is enjoyin 
rural life. They would like to hear fror 
friends visiting in the area—telephon 
Carleton 19, ring 11 (crank phone). 


| 


DoroTHy ANN Horton WELKER (MRS. | 


RussELL A.) B.S.N., a public h 
nurse for the Kennedy Child St 
















y 


Lt. Com. Louis S. Purnell ’62 


Senter, lives in Santa Monica, Calif. 
he and Mr. Welker, who is vice presi- 
lent of Planalysis, Inc., of Los Angeles, 
have a son and a daughter. 

STANLEY WorTON M.D. is president of 
| the greater Miami Radiological Society. 
# 
MARRIED: ANNE Swany LuTHI to Pe- 
. ‘ter C. Harrity on March 3, 1972. Resi- 
dence: Denver, Colo. 


1961 


RosertT E. DORSEE E.E. is project man- 
ager for Black & Decker in Fayette- 
ville, N. C. He is married and has one 
daughter. 





MARRIED: WILLIam J. BowMaN, JR., 
to Mary Helen Shaia on June 1. Resi- 
' dence: Coral Gables, Fla. 


BORN: Second daughter to HARRIET 
DANIELSON CONE (MRS. WILLIAM J.) 
B.S.N. and Mr. Cone, Johnson City, 
| Tenn., on March 22, 1973. Named Cyn- 


at ee SS 


thia Danielson. Third daughter to Dr. 
GLENN MinA4H and Mrs. Minah, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., on Aug. 13. Named Emily 
eacsune. ) 


1962 


H. Victor BRAREN is an assistant profes- 
| sor in the division of urology at Vander- 

bilt University Hospital, Nashville, 
| Tenn. 











| TimoTuy HIcKEy M.Div. has been senior 
| minister of St. Paul’s United Methodist 
|Church, Rochester, Mich., since last 





| June. In addition to responsibilities for 
\his congregation of 2,000 members, he 
serves Methodism in both state and na- 
| | tional positions. A Ph.D. graduate of the 


1 


University of Michigan, Dr. Hickey is 
married and has a young son. 
















| Lr. Compr. Louis S. PURNELL U.S.N.R. 
| has been awarded the Navy Achieve- 
| ment Medal “for professional achieve- 
| ment in the superior performance of 
his duties as assistant reserve person- 
|nel officer, Commander Naval Air Re- 
|setve/Commander Naval Air Reserve 
force Staff, from June 1970 through 
ly 1973.” During this period Com- 
ander Purnell participated in the 
| Naval Air Reserve reorganization and 
the reassignment of approximately 28,- 
selected reserves to new squadrons 

d staffs. 


t [ELVIN L. THRASH (M.D. ’67) is out of 
Service after two years as chief of psy- 
chiatric in-patient services at Head- 


‘"B, Washington, D. C. He is in private 
Practice in Falmouth, Mass. 


resa Gothard on Jan. 31. Resi- 
cksonville, N. C. 





Mary D. Lucas ’64 


BORN: Second child, a daughter, to 
WILLIAM W. HEIZER (M.H.A. ’70) and 
Mrs. Heizer, Charleston, W. Va., on 
Aug. 16. Named Caroline Christine. 


1963 


CapT. JAMES P. HAMILTON E.E., U.S.A.F., 
is the senior plans engineer in the 
plans and requirements office, Air Force 
Easter Test Range, Patrick AFB, Fla. 
He, his wife and two sons live in Satel- 
lite Beach. 


WILLIAM W. HANKINS, a C.P.A., is 
comptroller of AMVEST Corp., a finan- 
cial organization active in equipment 
leasing, lending, real estate, insurance 
and investment banking in Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


Epwin B. HowarpD, JR., his wife, and 
two children live in Scarsdale, N. Y. He 
is president of the Duke New York 
City metropolitan alumni association 
for 1973-74. 


GEORGE W. McCormick is an interna- 
tional banking officer for Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Davip J. PRENTISS is secretary in the 
field division of the casualty-property 
commercial lines department at the 
Travelers Insurance Companies in 
Hartford, Conn. He joined the com- 
pany in 1963 and served in a number 
of positions prior to his present appoint- 
ment last year. Mr. Prentiss is married 
and lives in Glastonbury, Conn. 


MARRIED: ELIZABETH BUDER COBB 
B.S.N. to JOSEPH SUTTLES BUFFINGTON 
M.D. ’71 on Sept. 8. Residence: Durham, 
N.C : 


BORN: Second child and first daughter 
to EARL W. BRIAN, JR. (M.D. ’66) and 
JANE LANG BRIAN, Sacramento, Calif., 
on Jan. 23. Named Jennifer Ross. A 
daughter to ANTHONY D. DANLUCK E.E. 
and Mrs. Danluck, Los Altos Hills, 
Calif., on April 21, 1973. Named De- 
borah Ann. First child and daughter to 
JOHN M. Moore, Jr., and LYNN YArR- 
NALL Moore ’64, Sanford, N. C., on 
April 29, 1973. Named Jennifer Linton. 
Second daughter to Conrap N. SwAn- 
SON J.D. and Mrs. Swanson, Brandon, 
Fla., on March 10, 1973. Named Susan 
Leigh. A son to L. GLENN TYNDALL 
(M.DIv. ’66) and Mrs. Tyndall, Harris- 
onburg, Va., on Dec. 4. Named Bradley 
Glenn. Third child and second son to 
REBECCA MILLS YATES (Mrs. R. RIcH- 
ARD P.) and Mr. Yates, Youngstown, 
N. Y., on June 15, 1973. Named Mark 
Mills. 


1964 


Larry G. DEE, who received the D.V.M. 
degree from Auburn in 1969, is prac- 
ticing veterinary medicine in Lakeland, 
Fla. His wife is Rita FIsHER DEE ’65. 


Mary D. Lucas is director of research 
for William H. Willis, Inc., consultants 


management on executive selection 
in New York City. Prior to assuming 
this position last fall she had held po- 
sitions with Inverness Counsel, Inc., 
ITT World Communications, Inc., 
Macy’s in Atlanta, Ga., and the Depart- 
ment of International Education of the 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 


Fouap M. Moucurasi is an assistant 
professor of political science at the 
University of Tennessee at Chatta- 
nooga. He is married to the former 
NANCY CLAIRMONT ’66, and they have a 
four-year old daughter, Aisha Suzanne. 


JAMES N. MULLEN (J.D. 767) of Hou- 
ston, Tex., is a general attorney in the 
office of the chief counsel, IRS. 


Masor THomiAs W. STEELE U.S.M.c. is 
currently teaching military history at 
Rice University as a visiting assistant 
professor of naval science. He and his 
wife, LinDA ParKS STEELE ’65, live in 
Houston, Tex. 


MARRIED: Hannon J. CHEEK to Mrs. 
Linda Parker Bedgood on Nov. 4. Resi- 
dence: Gaffney, S. C. 


BORN: A son to ROBERT R. WONSIDLER 


E.E. and Mrs. Wonsidler, Hazelwood, 
Mo., on Aug. 24, 1972. Named Eric 
Charles. 


ISG 


JOHN E. (JACK) BREWSTER, JR., who has 
the Ph.D. from Indiana University, is an 
assistant professor of English at Allen- 
town College, Center Valley, Pa. He 
and Mrs. Brewster, the former FRANCES 
KINER ’66, live in Coopersburg. 


PauL F. Brown, JR., E.E. has a position 
with Southern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. 


DEANNA ROBERTSON GRIM, who has a 
master’s in psychology from the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, is employed as 
the infant evaluator at the Chatham- 
Effingham Psychoeducational Center, 
which is one component of a statewide 
network of treatment centers for emo- 
tionally disturbed children. She and her 
two sons live in Savannah, Ga. 


Jay E. Moyer LL.B. is counsel to the 
commissioner of the National Football 
League with headquarters in New York 
City. He lives in Ramsey, N. J. 


JAMES B. PIGNONA, JR., after four years 
with the Vermont Air National Guard, 
is president of the Tea Co., Inc., St. 
Albans, Vt. 


BORN: Second daughter to JAMEs M. 
A. PARSLEY E.E. and CAROLYN CUTCHIN 
PARSLEY, Jackson, Tenn., in January 
1973. Named Dora Jalyn. Second child 
and first son to VAUGHAN C. PEARSON 
and Mrs. Pearson, Dallas, Tex., on Nov. 
10. Named Brent Hagen. First child and 
daughter to SUSAN PERSONS ROBELL 
(Mrs. PAuL) and Mr. Robell, Durham, 
N. C., on Jan. 13. Named Laura Coles. 
First child and daughter to ALEXAN- 
DER B. UMSTEAD, JR., ANN KERNODLE 
UMSTEAD ’67, Winston-Salem, N. C., on 
Dec. 9, 1972. Named Alexandra Nicole. 


1966 


NICHOLAS BRIENZA E.E. of Annandale, 
Va., is the section manager of the signal 
processing technology section at Com- 
puter Sciences Corporation. 


Eric BRUCKER PH.D., associate professor 
of economics at the University of Dela- 
ware, has been chairman of the depart- 
ment since last September. He, his wife, 
SHARON BOWERMAN, and their two sons 
live in Newark. 


MarK J. CALDWELL has finished his tour 
with the Navy and is a dentist in Clin- 
ton, Tenn. He, his wife, Mary MaAcom- 
BER CALDWELL, and their two children 
live in Knoxville. 


WILLIAM H. HERITAGE, JR., and SUSAN 
Kunz HERITAGE B.S.N. are in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., where he is assistant gen- 
eral counsel for Rapistan, Inc., manu- 
facturer of material handling equip- 
ment operating in the United States and 
13 foreign countries. 


STEVEN L. MILLER LL.B. of Charleston, 
W. Va., was made a partner in the law 
firm of Kay, Casto & Chaney in Janu- 
ary 1973. He and his family survived 
an automobile accident in which no one 
was seriously injured but the car was 
demolished. 


MARRIED: Dr. NEAL G. CLEMENT to 
Patte L. Quinlen. Residence: Memphis, 
Tenn. ELAINE WISHART B.S.N. to Jerry 
Shanafelt on April 28, 1973. Residence: 
Englishtown, N. J. 


ADOPTED: First child and son by 
JuLIA Scott BADALIANCE (MRS. ROB- 
ERT) and Mr. Badaliance, Bethlehem, 
Pa., in September. Named Alexander 
Haik. 


BORN: Second child and first son to 
G. Ben BRYCE and KATHERINE ARTHUR 
BrYcE, Detroit, Mich., on June 15, 1973. 
Named David Arthur. Second child and 
first daughter to Dr. Mark J. CALpD- 
WELL and Mary MACOMBER CALDWELL, 
Knoxville, Tenn., on Dec. 28, 1972. 
Named Susanne Carrie. First daughter 
to Lt. DonaLp K. COVINGTON, II, and 
Mrs. Covington, Coronado, Calif., on 
Nov. 13. Named Jill Christine. First 
child and daughter to JEAN EVANS 
GorsucH (Mrs. GEORGE) B.S.N. and 
Captain Gorsuch, Oakland, Calif., on 
June 13, 1973. Named Emily Lovelace. 
Third child, a daughter, to KENNETH D. 
KENNEDY, JR., E.E. and Mrs. Kennedy, 
Raleigh, N. C., in August. Named 
Lauren. First child and son to Davin H. 
Kine and Mrs. King, Richardson, Tex., 
on Aug. 25. Named Brian Hastings. 
Second child and first daughter to RoB- 
ERT F. Morris and Marcia MEEKS Mor- 
RIS B.S.N., Colorado Springs, Colo., on 
July 16. Named Kristen Claire. Second 
child and first son to RICHARD B. NEw- 
TON and LAURA DUCKETT NEWTON B.S.N. 
67, College Park, Md., on July 28. 
Named John Randall. Second child and 
first son to ANNE SEAHOLM Woop (Mrs. 
DoucLas S., JR.) B.S.N. and Mr. Wood, 
Springfield, Va., on Oct. 2, 1972. Named 
Geoffrey Douglas. 


1967 


CAROLYN COLWELL is on the staff of 
Chicago Today as a reporter for the fea- 
tures section. 


ANN Dopps CosTELLo (Mrs. RICHARD), 
a former feature editor at Harper’s 
Bazaar, is a free-lance writer/editor liv- 
ing in New York City. Her husband is 
the president of an ad agency, Baron, 
Costello & Fine. 


Katuy Murray Crowe (J.D. 69) and 
Jack CROWE M.D. ’69 returned to Roch- 
ester, Minn., last July, and he is com- 
pleting his residency in radiology at the 
Mayo Clinic. Mrs. Crowe, who is em- 
ployed part-time on the Clinic’s legal 
staff, is kept busy looking after their 
year old daughter, Rebecca Ellis. 
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F. Barry MCWILLIAMS E.E., SARA 
PetTTEs McWILLIAMS ’68, and their son, 
Barry, Jr., live in Wappingers Falls, 
N. Y. Mr. McWilliams works for IBM 
in Poughkeepsie. 


who received the J.D. 
University of 


KENT A. ZAISER, 
degree in 1972 from the 
Florida, was admitted to the Florida 
Bar in 1973. He is research aide to 
Florida Supreme Court Justice Richard 
Ervin and resides in Tallahassee. 


MARRIED: JoHN B. CooGLerR to Monika 
Jordan in January, 1973. Residence: 
Palo Alto, Calif. DoroTHy M. GOHDEs to 


Dr. Neil I. Kaminsky on Oct. 27. Resi- 
dence: Albuquerque, N. M. CHARLOTTE 
ANNE POWERS (M.ED. '72) to DORIAN 
CopPENHAVER ’69 on Jan. 19. Residence: 
Durham, N.C. 

ADOPTED: First child and son by 
DELORES BEALE MILLER (Mrs. Ros- 
ERT W.) and Mr. Miller, Ottawa, 
Canada, on March 27, 1973. Named 


Christopher Michael. 


BORN: First child and son to KatHuy 
HABERSTICK ALLEN (MRS. PATRICK T.) 
and Mr. Allen, Opa Locka, Fla., on Oct. 
6, 1972. Named Matthew Ryan. First 
child and son to ANN Dopps COSTELLO 
(Mrs. RicHArD) and Mr. Costello, New 
York City, on Oct. 19. Named Brian 
Stuart. Second child and first son to 
VIRGINIA BROWN LANG (Mrs. STE- 
PHEN N.) B.S.N. and Dr. Lang, Durham, 
N. C., on Aug. 15. Named Jason Ed- 
ward. Second child and first son to 
RICHARD P. Voss and SusAN HENNEY 
Voss, Nashua, N. H., on Sept. 24. 
Named Charles Philip. 


1968 


KARLA HARBIN Fox (J.D. ’71) worked 
for a year in the Durham Legal Aid 
Clinic before moving to Connecticut, 
where she is counsel to the state legis- 
lature in the legislative commissioners 
office. Her husband, MARTIN Fox PH.D. 
*72, is a professor of electrical and bio- 
medical engineering at the University of 
Connecticut. They live in Storrs, Conn. 


KENDALL H. BREEDLOVE of Arlington, 
Va., is president of Capital Assistance 
Search Help, Inc., his own company 
which specializes in large unsecured 
loans of $5,000 to $125,000. 


HARVEY J. GOLDMAN, who received an 
M.B.A. from Harvard in June, 1970, and 
his wife are currently living in Stow, 
Mass. Mr. Goldman, a CPA, is financial 
vice president of Miralin Company, 
based in Hudson, Mass., and having op- 
erations in Jamaica, Puerto Rico, and 
West Africa. The company has just 
started marketing a revolutionary line 
of sugar free diabetic food products 
based upon a natural protein sweetener 
which it grows in tropical climates. 


ROBERT A. SIMons is head of the appel- 
late division of the Public Defender’s 
Office in Kansas City, Mo. A graduate 
of Columbia University School of Law, 
he also attended the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Institute of Criminology, Cam- 
bridge, England, and was formerly em- 
ployed as an assistant prosecuting attor- 
ney in Kansas City. Mrs. Simons is the 


former Mary BAKER ’70. Mr. Simons 
and Mark D. JoHNSON J.D. ’70, known 
professionally as the ‘Buncombe 


County Ramblers,’ have been awarded 
the country music “Club Act of the 
Year” citation by the Oak Grove, Mo., 
Jaycees. 


JAMES S. WUNSCH, who has the Ph.D. 
in political science from Indiana Uni- 
versity, is an assistant professor at 
Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. Last 
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fall he was chairman of a panel on 
“Urbanization in West Africa’ at the 
African Studies Association and de- 
livered a paper on “Voluntary Associa- 
tions in Ghana.”’ Mrs. Wunsch, the for- 
mer LILLIAN C. RICHARDS, has recently 
been appointed a librarian in the 
Omaha public library system. She has a 
Master of Arts in Library Science from 
Indiana University. 


MARRIED: Gate U. Day to Ann 
Marette Denton on Jan, 12. Residence: 
Geneva, Switzerland. KEITH W. BELL to 
Rebecca Lee Howe on Aug. 9. Resi- 
dence: Anchorage, Alaska. ANDREA 
JEAN DEATON B.S.N. to Craig N. Vickers 
on Jan. 5. Residence: High Point, N. C. 
Henry A. FOSCUE, JR., M.D. to Dr. Mary 
Chipley Enzor on Dec. 29. Residence: 
San Juan, P.R. ANN E. NEWLIN B.S.N. to 
Timothy R. Day on Dec. 30. Residence: 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


BORN: First child and daughter to 
MicHAEL B. JOHNSON and ELLEN SUE 
Bers JOHNSON, York, Pa., on Sept. 4. 
Named Jennie Louise. First child and 
son to RANDOLPH J. MAy (J.D. ’71) and 
LAURIE EISENBERG May ’71, Spring- 
field, Va., on Dee. 31. Named Joshua 
Ethan. A son to ROBERT F. SikorRA and 
Mrs. Sikora, Coram, N. Y., on May 21, 
1973. Named Randall Philip. A daugh- 
ter to RICHARD VAN DUSEN_ and 
MAURYNE CAINE VAN DUSEN ’70, Louis- 
ville, Ky., on Oct. 3. Named Christine. 


1969 


ANNE-MARIE DICKINSON GARRISON (MRS. 
Gary Leroy) lives in Fredericksburg, 
Va., where she is head of the mathe- 
matics department at Stafford Junior 
High School. 


STEVEN C. LAMBERT, who was in the 
Army from 1970 to 1972, is in law 
school at Georgetown University, where 
he is the executive editor of the George- 
town Law Journal. During last summer 
he worked for Wilkinson, Cragur & 
Barker, a Washington, D. C., law firm. 


JOSEPH P. Metz is attending the Univer- 
sity of Graz, Austria, medical school, 
and his wife, Joy BROWN METz, is teach- 
ing English part-time. They would wel- 
come any friends who might be in the 
country. 


H. Diane Wo LF is working for Procter 
& Gamble Co. in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SHEILA ROE WOODRUFF B.S.N. and 
CHARLES E. WoopDRUFF, JR., M.DIV. ’70 
are living in Graham, N. C. She is work- 
ing as a public health nurse for the 
Alamance County health department. 


BORN: First child and son to MITCHELL 
JAY BASSMAN and ALICE BIERMAN BASS- 
MAN ’73, Durham, N. C., on Oct. 10. 
Named Damien Adam. A son to Don- 
ALD F. BERNS B.S.E. and Mrs. Berns, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., on June 26, 1973. 
Named Jason David. Second child and 
first son to ANNA COBLE VAN PELT and 
JAMES CLEMENT VAN PELT, Tallahassee, 
Fla., on Dec. 25. 


£970 


JOHN ALL M.F. has a faculty appoint- 
ment at the University of Georgia in 
Athens, and is working with agricul- 
tural insects. 


Ltr. CHARLES E. ALLEN, III, U.S.A.F., COM- 
pleted two years as squadron section 
commander of the civil engineering 
squadron, Dover A.F.B., Del., and is 
currently serving for a year in Alaska. 


PATRICK B. BLAKE, who has the M.B.A. 
degree from Pace University, was ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer at Chase 
Manhattan Bank in May 1973. He, his 
wife, and their young son live in Colt’s 
Neck, N. J. 


MiIcHAEL T. CHANEY, who graduated 
magna cum laude and Order of the Coif 
from the University of Michigan Law 
School, is practicing with the firm of 
Kay, Casto & Chaney in Charleston, W. 
Va. 


PAUL E, FISCHER of West Haven, Conn., 
completed Peace Corps training for 
Ethiopia last November and will serve 
for two years as an education volunteer. 


PAUL O. HAGENMUELLER, JR., M.F. 
works for the Virginia department of 
highway’s environmental quality divi- 
sion, which evaluates the environmen- 
tal, social, and economic impact of a 
highway on an area whenever there is 
proposed construction. He and his wife, 
the former ALICE M. CoLvIn B.s.N. ’71, 
live in Richmond. 


ELIZABETH GISSEN KARP and DANIEL D. 
KARP M.D. ’73 have spent the past year 
in Hanover, N. H., where she has been 
employed by the architectural firm of 
Fleck and Lewis, and he has been a 
medical intern at Mary Hitchcock 
Memorial Hospital. 


LT. (JG) JONATHAN F. LLEWELLYN B.S.E. 
is stationed on a Polaris missile nu- 
clear submarine, and TRILByY DUNCAN 
LLEWELLYN is a senior tax consultant 
and auditor for H & R Block. They live 
in Ledyard, Conn. 


CHERYL A. MEINERT B.S.N., after three 
years on the staff of Campus Crusade 
for Christ at the University of Georgia 
and Vanderbilt, is working as a nurse 
at Baylor University Medical Center, 
Dallas, Tex. She is on a teenagers’ ward. 


Davin H. MurRpPHREE graduated cum 
laude from Harvard Law School in 1973 
and is associated with the law firm of 
Debevoise, Plimpton, Lyons & Gates in 
New York City. 


KENNETH PUGH B.S.E., who has an M.S.E. 
from the University of Maryland, spent 
six months last year bicycling around 
Europe. In December he returned to his 
position as engineer at Westinghouse 
in Baltimore. 


ELuiott N. SutTtTa, who was married 
last July, lives in Annandale, Va. He is 
a communications specialist for the 
General Services Administration. 


MARRIED: Nancy ALEXANDER to 
Charles O. Peed, Jr., on Oct. 14. Resi- 
dence: Winston-Salem, N. C. Mary 
LouIsE NrEELY to JAMES L. EVERETT, 
IV, B.S.E. "72 on May 19, 1973. Resi- 
dence: Miraleste, Calif. WALTER J. 
NEwmMan to Mary B. Beam on Jan. 12. 
Residence: Durham, N. C. Doris JANE 
Rouse to Blake S. Wilson on Jan. 6. 
Residence: Durham, N. C. Nancy Lou 
THOMAS (M.ED. 771) to LUTHER K. Ar- 
NOLD ’71 on July 22. Residence: Dur- 
ham, N. C. JoHN D. ZEGEER B.S.E. to 
Annie Lagoa on March 31, 1973. Resi- 
dence: Evanston, III. 


BORN: First child and daughter to 
LAURA WOOLDRIDGE COWLES’ (MRs. 
RICHARD W., JR.) and Rev. Mr. Cowles, 
Bethlehem, Pa., on April 18, 1973. 
Named Susan Rebecca. First child and 
daughter to TRILBy DUNCAN LLEWELLYN 
and LT. (JG) JONATHAN F. LLEWELLYN 
B.S.E., Ledyard, Conn., on July 9. 
Named Cristin Duncan. 


1971 


WILLIAM J. BowMan, JR., is attending 
law school at the University of Miami 


_ in Florida. 
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Rosert E. CHENEY received his Master’ 
degree in physical oceanography at the 
University of Rhode Island Graduate 
School of Oceanography, and is pres 
ently employed as a research assistant 
at the Narragansett Marine Laboratory. 


JAMES B. DAvIs M.F. received a George 
Washington Honor Medal from Free- 
doms Foundation at Valley Forge, | 
last year for an essay he wrote entitl d 
“The Price of Freedom.” He has 
on active duty with the Marine C 
as an instructor at the nuclear, biologi 
cal, and chemical school at Cher 
Point, N.C: 
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Patricia LYNN CRAWLEY, a technolog 
cal photographie researcher for Tech 
nology International Corporation — 
Boston, works during the sun 
months on Kwajalein Atoll and Hay 
being the only woman involved in hi 
altitude propagation experiments ¢ 
Kwajalein. She is also on civilian flying 
status with the U. S. Air Force follow 
ing the completion of physiological anc 
survival training courses. 


R. REEVES HAYTER B.S.E. was emplo 
on Aug. 1 by R. W. Booker & Assoc 
consulting engineers, as resident 
gineer for the urban renewal projec 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Barry Louis SILVERMAN will graduat 
from the University of Texas Medica 
School at San Antonio on July 1 an 
at that time will begin a psychiatry 
residency at Barnes Hospital, Washi 
ton University School of Medicine, 
Louis, Mo. He has been president of hi 
senior medical school class. 


= 


JEFFREY O. SMITH B.S.E., his wife and 
two young children are living in a 
napolis, Md., where he is employ 
the State of Maryland departa (0) 
water resources. In September 1973 
started graduate school at the Unity 
sity of Maryland on a part-time basis. 

~ 


G. MERRILL WARE is working for 1 the 
architecture and environmental 
program at the National Endowm 
for the Arts, Washington, D. C. 


MARRIED: EvizABETH B. BITTLE to Jo 
seph M. Eubanks on Novy. 21. Resi 
dence: Durham, N. C. ROBERT 
CHENEY to Lois Bianchi in June 1973 
Residence: Narragansett, R. I. FLo EI 
LEN DENNY M.a.T. to Daniel L. Durwa} 
on Jan. 5. Residence: High Point, N. C 
Jopy FRIEDBERG to WALTER W. IMPER‘’ 
on Dec. 29. Residence: Baltimore, Md 
Rosert H. HAGceER to Terrell Ann Mar 
willer on Oct. 13. Residence: Florence 
S. C. Pau NATHAN McMILLAN PH.D 
Sylvia Kaye Sprinkle on July 21. R 
dence: Shrewsbury, Mass. Mark 
Murray to Elizabeth Anne Dugdale 
Dec. 16. Residence: Merrick, N. 
J. RUSSELL PHILLIPS to Keven Pati 
Shindler on Nov. 3. Residence: Nort 
Bergen, N. J. RocEer D. Ross B.s.E. ti 
Sharon L. Weigel on June 30, 1973 
Residence: Corpus Christi, Tex. Syp 
NEY D. SOUTHERLAND, JR., B.S.E. to Li 
E. Lewis on Jan. 5. Residence: Durha n 
Nic: 


1972 


J. Puitre KREAGER, who was a researe 
assistant at the Battelle Populati 01 
Study Center in Seattle for a year, spel 
the past year at the Institute of Soci 
Anthropology and St. John’s College 
Oxford University, England. He 
working for a doctorate in anthropolog 
at Oxford. : 


CurIsTINE M. LEWANDER M.A.T. is a 
Stephen P. plies ‘ Raleigh, D 5) 






















JosePH B. MarTIN PH.D. is assistant vice 
pr esident of North Carolina National 
Bank in Charlotte. He is married and 
7 ; e father of two young children. 


i. 


CATHY UsDIN B.S.N. is living in Atlanta, 
| Ga., where she is working on an adoles- 
1a cent unit of a progressive private hos- 
pital. 


MARRIED: Laura A. LILJEQUIST MSS. 
o T. D. Ayers on June 9, 1973. Resi- 
ence: Clifton Forge, Va. CATHERINE J. 
ERETT to Jesse J. Goins on Dec. 29. 
sidence: Chapel Hill, N. C. Ronatp C. 
| GRUNKE to VIRGINIA ANNE DUNKLEY ’73 
on Dec. 21. Residence: Durham, N. C. 
a ROBERT A. STEMPER, JR., to Mary Lou 
SRAMEIER B.S.N. ’73 on June 9, 1973. 
fesidence: Dayton, Ohio. RayMonp 
SHERIDAN WINTON PH.D. to Mrs. Anita 
raddock Vance on Dec. 27. Residence: 
‘linton, Miss. Parricia E. Youncs to Lt. 
Michael G. Strand on Nov. 3. Resi- 
lence: Virginia Beach, Va. 


1973 


‘Mary ELLEN SEXTON M.ED. became ad- 
| ministrative assistant to the Dean of 
Columbia College, Columbia, S. C., last 
August. 


MARRIED: Cuar.tes F. CHANDLER, JR., 
to Nancy V. Borstelmann on Dec. 22. 
Residence: Sterling Junction, Mass. 
EVERLYN LOUISE SELLORS B.S.N. to 
David V. Blagg, II on Dec. 29. Resi- 
dence: Durham, N. C. 


Deaths 


JosH L. Horne ’09 on March 15. Mr. 
Horne, former publisher and owner of 
the Rocky Mount, N. C., Telegram, 
j spent more than 60 years in the news- 
paper business before retiring in 1970. 
He was president of the North Caro- 
| lina Press Association in 1930-31 and a 
director of the Associated Press from 
1937 to 1950. He was also founder of 
two Rocky Mount radio stations, WCEC 
and WFMA. Mr. Horne was a trustee 
emeritus of Duke University, where he 
was active in alumni programs. In addi- 
‘tion, he held a number of important 
| appointive posts, serving with the State 
| | Department of Conservation and De- 
| _ velopment, the State Rural Electrifica- 
| |tion Authority, and the Department of 
_ Archives and History. Mrs. Horne and 
ja daughter, Mary Louise HorNnE War- 
_ NER (Mrs. Mretvin J.) ’34 of Rocky 
| Mount, survive. 











ee C. DurHAmM ’14 on Feb. 3. Be- 

re retiring to Fuquay-Varina, N. C., 
. Durham served Methodist churches 
‘in Fuquay-Varina, Burlington, Cedar 
i Grove, Warrenton, Carthage and Tar- 
| boro, N. C. Surviving are his wife, a 


‘son and two daughters. 





















L B. IncRAM ’16 on Feb. 6. Mr. In- 
made his home in Hamlet, N. C. 
S survived by his wife and one son. 


Ji as a former secretary of the state 
Democratic Executive Committee and 
‘mer president of the Wake County 
r Association. He also had been a 
ctor and attorney for the General 
mee Co. of Raleigh, and was a 
ler vice president of the Raleigh 
amber of Commerce. Surviving are 
; widow, HELEN McCrary ARENDALL 
and two daughters, ANN A. HUNTER 
R. S.) ’51 of Raleigh, and 
A. ELLINGTON (Mrs. R. N.) ’59 
oN (Ge 
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B. EVERETT JORDAN °18 on March 15. 
Senator Jordan died at his home in 
Saxapahaw, N. C., following a serious 
illness of some weeks. A textile manu- 
facturer, he entered politics in 1958 
when he was appointed junior senator 
from North Carolina succeeding the 
late W. Kerr Scott, who died in office. 
Senator Jordan served until January 
1973. He was an active and loyal 
Duke alumnus, being a member of the 
Board of Trustees for many years. In 
addition to Mrs. Jordan, survivors in- 
clude two sons, Ben E., Jr., 51 and 
JOHN M. ’58, a daughter, Rose ANNE 
JORDAN GANT (Mrs. RoGrEr) 749; a sis- 
ter, MARGARET JORDAN SPRINKLE (Mrs. 
Henry) ’24; and a brother, FRANK ’27, 
B.D. 731. 


EDWARD T. NEwToN ’20 on Feb. 5. Mr. 
Newton had been a resident of Durham 
for 56 years, and at the time of his 
death he was president of Woodlawn 
Memorial Park and vice president of 
Berens Mortgage Co. of Raleigh. For 
many years he operated the Newton 
Insurance Agency. Surviving are two 
sons, EDWARD T., JR., 44 of Durham and 
ROBERT LEE ’45 of Blowing Rock, N. C., 
and several brothers and sisters, one 
being T. H. NEwTon ’29 of Wilson. 


DR Je WekOve NORTON, 220), 1 723) on 
March 28. A native of Scotland County, 
North Carolina, and a resident of Ra- 
leigh, Dr. Norton attended Vanderbilt 
University Medical School and the Har- 
vard School of Public Health. He was 
North Carolina state health director 
from 1948 to 1965, having previously 
been city health superintendent in 
Rocky Mount from 1931 to 1935 and a 
member of the U.N.C. faculty. He 
served in World Wars I and II, and re- 
ceived an Army Commendation Cita- 
tion for his work as the Army’s epi- 
demiology chief. In 1972-73 Dr. Norton 
was president of the Duke University 
Half Century Club. Besides Mrs. Nor- 
ton, survivors include a son and two 
daughters, one being JEAN NORTON 
Dickman (Mrs. Henry) 755 of Spring- 
field, Va. 


WILLIAM HARRY CURLEE ’22 on Aug. 1. 
Mr. Curlee was a resident of Thomas- 
ville, N. C. 


ALLEN W. PEGRAM ’28 on Oct. 2. Origi- 
nally from Winston-Salem, N. C., Mr. 
Pegram resided in Lancaster, Pa., for 
25 years and was assistant treasurer of 
the Lancaster Leaf Tobacco Company. 
When he retired in 1972, he moved to 
Fort Myers, Fla., where he was living 
at the time of his death. Mrs. Pegram 
and one daughter survive. 


GEORGE W. CrRAwForD ’29 on March 6. 
A native of Patterson, La., and a former 
resident of Alexandria, Va., Mr. Craw- 
ford was making his home in Roxboro, 
N. C. He was a retired employee of the 
State Department. His widow survives. 


BuackKArpD H. McCasuin ’30 on March 
15. A resident of Richmond, Va., and 
former assistant manager of the Rich- 
mond plant of Liggett & Myers, Inc., 
Mr. McCaslin retired in 1970, the year 
the plant closed. He had been associated 
with the cigarette manufacturing com- 
pany for 40 years. Mrs. McCaslin and 
two daughters survive. 


Tuomas E. BEARD ’33 on Feb. 1. Mr. 
Beard was a native and resident of 
Durham. In addition to his wife, the 
former Louise McLAUGHLIN R.N. ’35, 
B.S.N. 739, a daughter and a son, survi- 
vors include a brother, Francis D. 
BEARD ’37, and two sisters. 


FreD CRAWFORD 734 on March 5. A 
former Duke football great and the first 
athlete from the state of North Caro- 
lina to be named to an All-American 


football squad, Mr. Crawford died of an 
apparent heart attack in Tallahassee, 


Fla., where he made his home. He was 
recently elected to the National Foot- 
ball Foundation’s Hall of Fame and has 
also been enshrined by the North Caro- 
lina Sports Hall of Fame. For the past 
20 years Mr. Crawford had been asso- 
ciated with the motor vehicles division 
of the state of Florida as a deputy com- 
missioner. His widow survives. 


GEORGE M. MATHUES ’36 on Feb. 5. Mr. 
Mathues of Reiffton, Pa., was vice 
president of Hans C. Bick, Inc., from 
1964 to 1968, when he retired. He joined 
the firm in 1948 and had served in a 
number of capacities. Mrs. Mathues and 
two sons survive. 


JAMES KNAPP 737, LL.B. ’39 on Jan. 20. 
An attorney of Hardwick, Vt., Mr. 
Knapp died following a heart attack. He 
was a member of the Caledonia Bar As- 
sociation and the Hardwick Kiwanis 
Club. His son, a student at the Univer- 
sity of Miami, survives. 


BLANCHE HOCKER FAUCETTE (Mrs. C. 
Horton) 738 on March 20. Mrs. Fau- 
cette taught for several years in the 
Durham elementary schools prior to 
moving to Louisville, Ky., where she 
made her home. She is survived by her 
husband and one daughter. 


CHARLES R. FINEFROCK 739 on Jan. 5, 
1973. A business and civic leader of 
Massillon, Ohio, Mr. Finefrock joined 
his father’s business in 1939 and had 
been president and general manager of 
C. O. Finefrock Furniture Store since 
1961. He received a distinguished ser- 
vice award from the Massillon Jaycees 
in 1951 and an “All-American Mer- 
chant Award” in 1952. He was a mem- 
ber of the National Retail Furniture As- 
sociation and served on its council in 
1966. His widow, two daughters, and a 
son survive. 


GARFIELD L. MILLER, JR., ’39 on March 
25. Mr. Miller, of Amherst, N. Y., died 
of an apparent heart attack while ski- 
ing at Holiday Valley in Ellicottville. 
He was a vice president and director 
of the Buffalo investment firm of 
Harold C. Brown & Co., which he joined 
upon graduation from Duke. He at- 
tained the rank of major in the U. S. 
Army during his service from 1940 to 
1945 and was a lieutenant colonel in 
the Army Reserve. Mr. Miller was on 
the board of directors of several na- 
tional firms including MacGregor 
Sports Products, Inc. of Cincinnati, 
Oh., Metal & Thermitt of New York, 
and American Fidelity and Casualty 
Co., Ine., of Richmond, Va. Surviving 
are his wife, a daughter, SALLY MILLER 
Bucc (Mrs. JOHN) ’69 of Durham, and 
two sons. 


CEcIL MILLER M.ED. ’41 on Feb. 2. West 
Virginia Teacher of the Year in 1968, 
Mr. Miller lived in Beckley and 
was active in all phases of public con- 
cern. He was mayor from 1959 to 1963 
and was elected to the House of Dele- 
gates in 1942, the first Republican 
elected as a delegate since 1933. For 36 
years Mr. Miller was principal of Sylvia 
School and served as director of in- 
service training for the Raleigh school 
system two years prior to his retire- 
ment. In 1972 he was presented the 
district honor key from West Virginia 
district, Civitan International, for his 
work on the district level. He had also 
been lieutenant governor and district 
secretary of the West Virginia district 
of Civitan. Mrs. Miller and two sons 
survive. 


MILDRED BERGEN BEARD 742 on March 
26. The wife of Francis D. BEARD ’37, 


she made her home in Durham, where 
she had worked at Duke University 
as a secretary and later with Reade- 
Wood Insurance Agency. She was a 
member of the Durham Insurance 
Women. In addition to her husband, 
Mrs. Beard is survived by two daugh- 
ters. 


JAMES E. SATTERFIELD 742 on March 
16. A native of Durham, Mr. Satterfield 
was living in Louisville, Ky., at the 
time of his death. He was an executive 
with Brown & Williamson Tobacco Co. 
Mrs. Satterfield and two children sur- 
vive. 


Leo J. Lone ’44 on Jan. 9. A resident 
of West Orange, N. J., Mr. Long died 
following a massive coronary. He was 
associated with the family business of 
Anthony Long & Sons, Inc., of South 
Orange until it was sold in late 1973. 
He joined the engineering firm of Bar- 
nett & Herenchak of Newark for a short 
period, leaving when he was appointed 
assistant director of parks and public 
works of the township of Cedar Grove. 
He was serving in this capacity at the 
time of his death. Mrs. Long and a 
daughter survive. 


ARTHUR P. CooLEy M.Div. ’47 on March 
10. For the past three years Mr. Cooley 
had been pastor of Huntington Court 
United Methodist Church, Roanoke, Va. 
Previously he had held pastorates in 
Danville, Richmond and Norfolk, Va., — 
and in Chattanooga, Tenn. In addition 
to his wife, Mr. Cooley is survived by a 
son and a daughter. 


Henry S. ROBERTS PH.D. ’48 on Feb. 21. 
A member of the Duke faculty for 18 
years, Dr. Roberts left in 1964 to be- 
come professor of biology and depart- 
ment head at Washington & Lee Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Va. He was a widely 
known authority in the field of cyto- 
kinesis, the changes which occur in 
protoplasm during cell division. Mrs. 
Roberts and two sons survive. 


PRUDENCE WISE KUDNER (Mrs. ARTHUR 
H., Jr., 49), on Feb. 27, 1973. Mrs. Kud- 
ner was from Grasonville, Md. 


LeRoy M. Branpt ’50 on Feb. 24. A 
resident of Charleston, S. C., Mr. 
Brandt was South Carolina chief in- 
surance commissioner from 1968 to 
1970. Previously he had worked for the 
American Insurance Co. of Newark, 
N. J., aS a special agent in Raleigh, N. C. 
Mobile, Ala., and Columbia. Later he 
joined the insurance firm of Dobbins 
and Rooney in Columbia as sales solici- 
tor. Mr. Brandt first joined the S. C. 
Insurance Department in 1967 as di- 
rector of the property and casualty di- 
vision. More recently he had been in 
private business. One brother survives. 


Ceci, A. PALMER C.E. ’50 on Feb. 8. Mr. 
Palmer, secondary roads engineer for 
the Virginia Department of Highways 
since 1971, died of an apparent heart 
attack as he prepared to drive to work. 
He made his home in South Boston. Mr. 
Palmer joined the highway department 
in 1950 and held a number of assign- 
ments prior to the one he had at the 
time of his death. In that capacity he 
administered construction and main- 
tenance programs for the state’s 43,000- 
mile secondary road system. Survivors 
include his widow and a daughter. 


LINVILLE K. (LINK) MaArtTIN, JR., 752 
in June 1973. Mr. Martin was a resident 
of Winston-Salem, N. C. 


JAMES BERTCH ’59 in November. A resi- 
dent of Rochester, N. Y., Mr. Bertch was 
president of Webaco Oil Company. He 
is survived by one sister. 
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Spears Emerges No. 1 Q.B. 


Hal Spears, who closed strong in 
1973 by leading Duke’s 27-10 win over 
UNC in the last game of the season, 
will go into fall practice as the Blue 
Devils’ number one quarterback. 

The rising junior from Ironton, Ohio 
completed ten of sixteen passes for 132 
yards in April’s Blue-White game, as his 
first-team Blues ran over the White re- 
serves 41-14 

Spears threw one interception. White 
quarterbacks Roger Neighborgall and 
Bob Corbett, both rising juniors them- 
selves, went eight for eighteen and 
ninety-one yards and five of seven for 
forty-six, respectively. 

The spectacular play of the 
spring game came on Mark Johnson’s 
interception of a Corbett pass from the 
end zone, returning it for a touchdown. 
Johnson, a two-year starter at quarter- 
back, had been converted to strong 
safety during spring practice. 

“We saw some things we were very 
pleased with and some that were dis- 
appointing,” said head Coach Mike Mc- 
Gee after the game. He picked out his 
quarterbacks and the offensive line as 
particularly pleasing points. 

MeGee will go into his fourth season 
as Duke coach this fall. His overall 
record at Duke is 13-19-1. 

“It’s been an excellent spring,’ Mc- 
Gee commented. ‘“‘And the seniors con- 
ducted some workouts prior to the 
spring drills. They pushed themselves 
and made progress.” 

He commended the adjustments of 
Johnson and Mark Landon, former run- 
ning back now switched to defensive 


most 
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end. Others picked out for praise were 
center Dave Schmidt, linebacker Craig 
Stephenson, and defensive tackle John 
Hill. 

Troy Slade, whose return artistry 
provided much of the excitement in a 
2-8-1 1973 season, returned five kick- 
offs and one punt for over two hundred 
yards in the Blue-White game, and 
scored one touchdown on a seventeen- 
yard pass from Neighborgall. 

Running backs Tony Benjamin and 


Mike Bomgardner combined for 242 
yards and four touchdowns for the 
Blues. 


Hal Spears was exuding confidence 
as spring practice closed. 

“T imagine people will be skeptical 
at first,” he said. “It’s human nature 
to remember the trouble we had last 
season. Our offense will have to prove 
itself, but after a couple of games of 
moving the ball and stopping teams on 
defense we won't have that problem 
anymore. People will learn to believe in 


” 


us. 


Much of that confidence rests in him- 
self, 


“I’ve got the job (starting quarter- 
back) and I’m going to keep it. No 
one’s beating me out. I’m very confi- 
dent, but to say that I’m the cure to 
all our problems is pretty stupid. 


“We moved the ball last season, but 
we had little mistakes and breakdowns 
that stopped drives. Our entire offen- 
sive line played the last four games to- 
gether, and it won’t make the same 
mistakes again this season.”’ 






Spears moves the ball: “I imagine people will be skeptical at first.” 


A year ago Duke played only two 
seniors. In 1974 there are nine starting 


on defense and five on offense. 


Spears did not expect a bad carryover 


from last year’s record. 


“We won only twice, but the team 


stayed together,” he said. 


“It would 


have been easy for morale to collapse, 
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but we went into every game believin 
we could win. People here are of high 
quality. Sure, last year could hurt u 
this year, but there are two sides to 
every story.” : 

Duke opens its 1974 season on Sep 
tember 14 against North Carolina State 
in Raleigh. 























at N. C. State 7:00 
at South Carolina 7:30 : 
VIRGINIA 1:30 
PURDUE 1:30 
ARMY* 1:30 
at Clemson 1:30 
at Florida 2:00 
GA. TECH 1:30 
WAKE FOREST 1:30 
MARYLAND** 2:00 


at North Carolina 1:30 


**Norfolk, Va. (Oyster Bowl) 





_ “When the activities of an educational 
| imstitution such as Duke University be- 
come creatively linked with the humani- 
tarian concerns of a wealthy family such 
_ as the Dukes of Durham, everyone bene- 
fits.” 

5 | - Robert F. Durden 

| Professor of History 


On October 19 the new Mary Duke 
Biddle Music Building was dedicated, 
marking the official beginning of Duke’s 
| Fiftieth Anniversary year. This tribute to 
_ Mrs. Biddle acknowledges her dedication 
| to the arts and Duke University in a 
_manner few have known. 

‘Situated on the East Campus, the $3 
| million structure of brick, concrete, and 
_ steel designed by Edward Durell Stone, 
. covers 48,122 square feet next to Baldwin 

| Auditorium. 

Music as education, a tradition from the 

Greeks onward, was reconfirmed for this 
| campus during its four-day celebration 

commemorating the. new structure. In 
_\ keeping with the importance of the oc- 
| casion a number of luminaries from the 
music and art world attended. 
_| Participants included Nancy Hanks, a 
|| Duke alumna now chairman of the Na- 
| |tional Endowment for the - Arts; - Isaac 
| Stern, noted American violinist; William 
||Schuman, composer and former head of 
|\the Julliard School of Music; Dizzie Gil- 
_\lespie, a contemporary jazz great; William 
\Schubart, director of education at New 
| |York’s Lincoln Center for the Performing 
| Arts; and Marian Anderson, famed so- 
| prano. ; 

In his acceptance speech President San- 

ford promised the structure will serve as 
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Building Dedicated 


new Mary Duke Biddle Music Building where only the upper level of the 
ion bi-level structure can be seen from this view 


a sign of the University’s emphasis on the 
arts. 
* * * 

Music at Duke began in the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy under the guise: of 
aesthetics. It was only during the 1900’s 
that a separate Department of Music was 
formed. Since that time the department 
has expanded to touch in some way the 
entire campus, the surrounding commu- 
nity, and beyond. Development may have 
been slow at times, but importantly, music 
at. Duke has remained wedded to the 
liberal arts. 

This program has now proved to be 
most successful with music and non-music 
students alike. For majors it combines 
musical studies and a liberal arts educa- 
tion, while non-music majors experience 
it as a distinctive aspect of their extra- 
curricular education. Whether it’s a Sun- 
day afternoon Garden concert, the Christ- 
mas presentation of Handél’s Messiah, or 
a Wallace Wade Stadium halftime show, 
the performing organizations open the 
musical experience to all. The practical 
application of voice or instrument is 
offered for the aesthetic pleasure of 
campus and community alike. The Chapel 
Choir, Symphony Orchestra, Chorale, 
arching Band, Wind Symphony, Chancel 
Singers, Coilegium Musicum, Jazz En- 
semble and Opera Workshop are open 
to all qualified students, with  per- 
formances open to everyone. 

Behind this most public aspect of the 
Music Department is a curriculum devel- 
oped to provide students both a sound 
musical education and a liberal university 
education. The curriculum was planned 
to offer students a balanced experience 
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Old Asbury Building built in 1898 stood on the East 
Campus until this fall 


in three divisions of music study; theory 
and composition, music history, and per- 
formance. The department has a dis- 
tinguished faculty of artists and teachers 
who are all performers, composers, and 
historians. Among many others, this 
faculty includes: Iain Hamilton, a com- 
poser of worldwide reputation and Mary 
Duke Biddle Professor of Music; Giorgio 
Ciompi, who has played with Toscanini 
and leads the Ciompi Quartet; and 
Warren Kirkendale, an internationally 
known music historian. As of September 
1974, both Fenner Douglass, who leads 
the development of Duke’s organ pro- 
gram, and Jerry Coker, who provides a 
unique opportunity for the study of Jazz, 
joined the faculty. The department has 
been particularly fortunate in having far- 
sighted chairmen, most recently Julia 
Mueller, Allan Bone and currently, Frank 
Tirro. 

Under their direction, many depart- 
ment programs have matured. While there 
are still plans for expansion in organ 
study, jazz, and graduate study, the 
undergraduate programs are well develop- 
ed. Theory and Composition is an ana- 
lytic/constructive study designed to give 
students technical command of music 
materials and a rigorous technique for 
style investigation of Western civiliza- 
tion’s music. Music History, a branch of 
general historical studies aimed at under- 
standing music styles, refers to the in- 
dividual composer, his contemporaries 
and predecessors, and to the history of 
ideas within a cultural framework of 
Western civilization. Performance estab- 


~lishes a secure technical foundation ap- 


plied to a wide variety of literature and 
stylistic interpretation through private in- 
struction. 

Program II allows students with special 
interests and extensive backgrounds to 
formulate their own unique program of 
courses and projects. Music students in 
Program II have pursued a variety of in- 
terdisciplinary studies. One senior design- 
ed a program to give himself a compre- 
hensive understanding of twentieth cen- 
tury music through creative work. 
Another student planned independent 
study with professors in the School of 
Engineering and the Music Department; 
he then interfaced a small digital com- 
puter with a Moog synthesizer. A recent 
graduate of Program II completed a 
double major in political science and 
music. 

At the same time that music students 
are including the liberal arts, liberal arts 
students are including music. Courses in 
the department are open to all qualified 
students. A premed student, who had 
spent four summers at the Meadowmount 
Summer Musie Colony in New York, 





studied cello at Duke and took courses in 
music literature and conducting. 

In addition to these programs, the 
North Carolina Symphony, which holds 
rehearsals on the Duke campus, opens 
those rehearsals to Duke students and 
makes its yarofessional resources avail- 
abel to the conducting and orchestration 
classes. Several music faculty members 
are Artist Associate appointees from the 
Symphony. 

* * * 

As Nancy Hanks, chairman of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts said in 
her dedication address: “The future of 
cultural development of the nation willi, 
I think, make the difference between de- 
veloping a humane or inhumane society.” 

Significantly, the October 17-20 dedica- 
tion ceremonies marked the beginning of 
Duke’s fiftieth anniversary celebration. 
For perhaps the first time in its history 
as a university, Duke is placing increasing 
emphasis and concern on music and the 
arts as an integral and necessary part of 
the educational experience. The develop- 


(Continued On Page 2) 
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Music Department — its 

‘rams and organizations — 

has more constant within recent 

time, but until now, music and the arts 

were never given proper attention in 

facilities and total support other areas 
received. 

Much credit for the emergence of music 
and the arts at Duke can be given, not 
only to those within the department, but 
to those supporters who steadily en- 
couraged the full maturation of music and 
the arts; most notable among them was 
the Mary Duke Biddle Foundation. 


* * * 


Mary Lillian Duke Biddle was the grand- 
daughter of Benjamin Newton Duke and 
the niece of James Buchanan Duke. A 
graduate of “Old Trinity,” “she definitely 
had a flair for enhancing her environ- 
ment . . .” Mary Duke Biddle became 
known as a patroness of the arts, support- 
ing symphony, opera, and community cul- 
tural projects both in Durham and in New 
York (where she lived much of her life). 
Long ago she had developed a deep and 
abiding love for her alma mater and family 
heritage. In 1956, just four years before 
her death, Mary Duke Biddle established 
a family trust forming a foundation for 
continued support to those activities and 
institutions which had held her lifetime 
interest. Mrs. Biddle directed that at least 
fifty percent of the trust income should 
go “to religious, scientific, literary, medi- 
cal or educational purposes at Duke Uni- 
versity.” Since 1956, over $1.4 million 
has gone to music. 

This money helped change the course 
of the Music Department forever. Fund- 
ing has provided for the Mary Duke 
Biddle Professor of Music (filled by Iain 
Hamilton); the Mary Duke Biddle Com- 
position Scholarships; visiting artists; 
secretarial help, research projects, travel 
and conferences; salaries of three Ciompi 
European tour. 

And now the Mary Duke Biddle Music 
Building. The Foundation, with Mary 
Biddle’s daughter, Mary Duke Biddle 
Trent Semans as chairman, granted ap- 
proximately $650,000 for the building 
named to honor this singularly aesthetic 
and compassionate woman. The dedica- 
tion ceremonies were not so much stiff 
tributes — but joyous celebrations. While 
presenting the building to President Terry 
Sanford, Mrs. Semans said, “This splendid 
occasion surpasses even my mother’s most 
Quartet members and finances for their 


soaring dreams.” 
* * * 


peen 


Mary Duke Biddle always felt that 
music was a necessity of life and this 
new building, bearing her name, will 
finally establish music as a vital part of 
Duke education. The bi-level structure, 
designed by Edward Durell Stone and 
Associates of New York and Holloway- 
Reeves Associated Architects of Raleigh, 
contains almost three-quarters of an acre 
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of educational space. The facilities housed 
in the building include equipped class 
and seminar rooms, rehearsal hall, en- 
semble rooms, thirty-five soundproof prac- 
tice rooms, twenty-five office/studios, a 
recording studio, and electronic studio, a 
32,000-volume library, two organ teach- 
ing studios, and three organ practice 
rooms. 

The building is expected to enhance all 
aspects of music education and will pro- 
vide facilities for various music depart- 








scholarships to music students and pro- 
vided the organ in Baldwin Auditorium. 

The three-day schedule of events was 
just as brisk as the weather turned out 
to be: 

Thursday, October 17 there was a joint 
evening concert with the Duke Wind 
Symphony and the Duke Symphony Or- 
chestra. Special guest soloists included: 
James Pellerite, flutist; Steven Kim- 
brough (’62), baritone, Bonn Opera; Karen 
Vun Kannon (’75), pianist; and A. J. 





Mary Lillian Duke Biddle circa 1910 by Francois Flameng 


ment and related performing groups. It 
will also add a new dimension when it is 
used by the Duke String School for 
younger instrumentalists. 

In accepting the building donated joint- 
ly by the Mary Duke Biddle Foundation, 
The Duke Endowment, Mrs. Alyse Smith 
Cooper ’30 and the federal government, 
President Terry Sanford said that it repre- 
sents Duke’s dedication “to the arts as a 
part of our concept of a full education for 
men and women.” 

Mrs. Cooper, after whom the west wing 
was named, has previously contributed 


Fletcher Artist Associates Allan Neilson, 
John Henes, Wayne Amicks and John 
Pederson. . 

Friday, October 18 a luncheon by in- 
vitation with William Schuman, composer, 
as speaker and music provided by the 
North Carolina Woodwind Quintet began 
the day’s events. That afternoon panel 
discussions were held on “Music Educa- 


tion” and “Economics of Music.” At 8:15 - 


p.m. in Page Auditorium, the Duke Artists 
Series presented Isaac Stern, violinist, in 
concert. Stern has been dubbed “the 


‘world’s busiest violinist” and has perform- 


Looking Like Gold 


Duke has set April 11-13, 1975 for formal observance of its 


fiftieth anniversary. 


The theme for the observance will be “Duke University — 
the First Fifty Years: Milestone on a Long Journey.” 

President Sanford has commented that, “It is my hope that 
the fiftieth anniversary academic year will be a creative period 
for the Duke community. The event provides the perfect oc- 
casion for reflection on past achievements and commitment to 


future excellence.” 


On-campus committees under the pro tem chairmanship of 
Dr. Marcus Hobbs of the department of chemistry are making 
plans for commemorative events. 

The observance will follow the true anniversary by some 
months. James B. Duke signed the Indenture of Trust, which 
created Duke University out of Trinity College, on December 


11, 1924. 





ed with every major orchestra and at 
every major festival throughout the 
world. He is a public champion for the 
arts and cultural preservation, and is 
founder-member of the National Council 
on the Arts, and president of the Carnegie 
Hall Corporation. 

Saturday, October 19 “Music Criticism” 
was the title of the morning panel dis- 
cussion followed by a luncheon where 
Julia Mueller was the speaker and the 
Ciompi String Quartet provided music. 
Two concerts staged in Baldwin Audi- 
torium preceded the actual dedication: a 
special program of South Indian music 
featured the Frank Bennett III (’64) Trio 
and then the Dizzy Gillespie Quintet per- 
formed. Commentaries on jazz develop- 
ment in the U.S. were offered by Frank 
Tirro and John Hammond (Columbia 
Records, Inc.). 


Dedication ceremonies that afternoon 
honored guests such as the designers of 
the building and representatives of Robert 
Pinnix Inc., builders. The dedication ad- 
dress was delivered by Nancy Hanks, a 
1949 magna cum laude graduate from 
Duke University who was named a Uni- 
versity Trustee in 1966. She is the appoint- 
ed chairman of the National Endowment 
for the Arts and the National Council 
on the Arts. 


The world premiere performance of 
Te Deum by Mary Duke Biddle Professor 
of Music, Iain Hamilton, was a highlight 
of the dedication. Hamilton is a graduate 


of the University of London and composer — 


of numerous works including The Catiline 
Conspiracy commissioned for the Scottish 


Opera. Te Deum was commissioned by © 


Doctor and Mrs. James Semans for the 
dedication. Approximately twenty-two 
minutes in length, it is scored for a choir 
of mixed voices, a large wind ensemble, 
percussion and six solo instruments. Per- 
forming Te Dewm was the eighty-five- 
voice Duke Chorale, directed by Benjamin 
Smith, the Duke Woodwind Symphony 
and woodwind and brass soloists from the 
North Carolina Symphony. 


Continuing the dedication celebration 
at 8:15 p.m. was a public program during 
which American soprano Marian Anderson 
was presented with an honorary Doctor 
of Humane Letters degree. Marian Ander- 
son has stunned audiences throughout the 
world with her versatile voice and has 
been honored by heads of state and royal- 
ty. Since public retirement in 1965, she 


has been active in service-oriented pro- © 


jects and is a strong advocate of the arts. 
Nancy Hanks delivered the remarks, Dr. 
James T. Cleland, Dean Emeritus of the 
Chapel, delivered “Reflections” and a 
second performance of Te Dewm was con- 
ducted. 

A jazz gala concluded the evening, com- 
memorating a fifty-year tradition of 
campus-spawned big bands at Duke. Ted 
Dikeman and his Ambassadors plus The 
Duke Jazz Ensemble with Jerry Coker as 
director kept Page Auditorium swinging 
well into the night. 


Sunday, October 20 began the final day 
of dedication events with the Sunday 


Chapel service. The Reverend Robert T. — 


Young, Minister to the University, and 
guest preacher The Reverend Professor 


Waldo Beach led the service which offer- — 


ed special music for the occasion. An in- 


vitation luncheon followed with Fenner — 


Douglass, University Organist, as the 
speaker with the Duke Collegium 
Musicum under Frank Tirro’s direction 
performing. That afternoon, Warren Kir- 
kendale delivered a lecture on “Music 
as Language: Symbolism in Beethoven’s 


Missa Solemnis” and Claude Palisca, past 


president of the American Musicological 


Society of Yale University, delivered a | 
lecture on “The Renaissance Revival of © 
Ancient Learning and Music.” To close — 
the Accademia — 


the dedication events, 
Monteverdiana, an ensemble specializing 


appeared in concert with Denis Stevens, 
director. 
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in Renaissance and early baroque music | 
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~ Samuel I. Barchas was a successful trial 
yyer in Los Angeles and Beverly Hills. 

His law practice, though, was a demanding 

‘and time-consuming thing, and Barchas’ 

wife Cecile suggested “We needed to get 

different perspctive of life.” 

“Cecile suggested that it might be de- 


my,” Barchas recalls, “and she presented 


James H. Jeans.” 

That was more than thirty years ago. 
_ From that small beginning, Barchas and 
his wife began reading more and more 
and discovering “what a vast panorama 
the world of science is.” That interest 
- eventually led them to the purchase of 


_ton’s Principles, in a 1761 third edition of 
the work by James Ferguson, a self-educat- 
ed Scot who had studied the stars as a 
_ shepherd boy. That was the Barchas’ first 
_ purchase of a rare book in science, and 


i “We were so fascinated, when he ate 
4 ed that here was a world opening before 


of rare books in science—that we’ve 
_ simply kept it up ever since.” 
‘ Barchas retired in 1956 and now lives 
- in Sonoita, Ariz. The collection of rare 
__ books that he and Cecile began in the mid- 
_ ’40’s now includes 3,250 volumes and is 
ig valued in the millions of dollars. 
_ And the Barchases have chosen Duke 
. as a permanent home for it. 
‘ "We investigated all of the leading insti- 
tutions in the country that we thought 
_ had'the scholarly purposes and capabilities 
of receiving a unique collection of this 
kind,” Barchas says. “After six years, we 
determined that, because of its excellence, 
Duke was the ideal place for these books.” 
The collection includes hundreds of first 
editions, several volumes dating from the 
very beginning of book printing in the 
_ fifteenth century. 
# 


sirable to read a good book on astrono 


me with The Universe: Around Us by 


_ Astronomy Explained Upon Sir Isaac New- . 


The oldest book is an encyclopedia, a 
first published edition of the Etymologiae 
of Bishop of Isidore of Seville, written in 
the seventh century and printed in 1472. 
The book carries the first printed astro- 
nomical diagrams, the first “T-map” of the 
continents, and a chapter of medicine. 

Other items include: 

—A 1542 edition of Copernicus’ De Rev- 
-olutionibus, which first proposed his radi- 
cal and heretical theory that the earth re- 
volves around the sun; 

—A copy of the Dutch scientist Huy- 
gens’ principal work Horologium Oscilla 
torium, which Huygens gave to Isaac New- 
ton after it was published in 1673; 

—tThe first published edition of Euclid’s 
Geometry, printed in Venice in 1482 (the 
book has since gone through more than a 


thousand editions). 


As well, the Barchas collection holds 
almost all of the published papers of Ein- 
stein and many of the works of Galileo, 
Keples, Tycho Brahe, and Willard Gibbs. 
It contains the 1873 preliminary paper by 
Freud and Breuer on the unconscious 
mind and a copy of Fuch’s herbal of 1542. 

* The collection will be housed in a “Bar- 
chas Center for the History of Science” 
at the medical library of the new Seeley 
G. Mudd Building, scheduled for comple- 
tion in about a year. Until that time, the 
books are being stored and catalogued in 
Perkins Library. 

Under the terms of Barchas’ agreement 
with Duke, the University will supplement 
the collection with acquisitions totaling 
$100,000 annually for ten years. 

In the medical library, the collection 
will be housed next to the Trent Collection 
in the history of medicine. 

Barchas says, “The Trent Collection en- 
joys an enviable reputation for the quality 
of its remarkable holdings. We hope that 
by bringing our collection to Duke, the 
Barchas Collection will complement and 
supplement the Trent Collection and 


Hunter S. Thompson 


Staged At Duke 


His drug induced and _liquor-laden 
journalism has spawned an adoring cult 
of followers among the youthful readers 

of Rolling Stone magazine. Yet, his keen 
_ political eye and iconoclastic writing style 
have brought praise from an older, more 
sophisticated public. 

Both groups packed Page Auditorium 
to overflowing Oct. 22 as Hunter S. 
Thompson, national affairs editor of Roll- 

_ ing Stone, created a media event unlike 
any speaker since the late 1960’s. 

: Arriving forty minutes late, the tall, 
_ trim, and balding Thompson staggered on- 
| to stage clutching his two favorite props, 
_a twelve ounce cup of Wild Turkey and 
' a Benson and Hedges jammed into an 
_ elegant cigarette holder. In an almost in- 
audible mumble, he told the group, “I 
have no speech, I have nothing to say. 
I just like to be in an argument with 
a lot of people.” 























one expecting a rock concert, as théy 
hurled beer cans and paper airplanes at 


‘ing Thompson questions about his ex- 


periences riding with the Hell’s Angels 
out of which came his first of three best- 


: in dismay by ceeding 


political insights that have characterized 
his recent work and catapulted him into 
national prominence with his scathing 
book on the 1972 Presidential campaign, 
Fear and Loathing on the Campaign Trail. 

He dismissed Duke President Terry San- 
ford as a serious 1976 Presidential con- 
tender, and criticized him for being a 
“part of the stop-McGovern axis” in 1972. 

The 1976 Democratic convention, 
Thompson warned, “will be the first 
brokered convention, brokered in the 
name of reform.” That is one of the “very 
strange results of the McGovern overlay” 
which made the Democratic party more 
open to prospective candidates but now 
hampers a single candidate from securing 
the nomination before the national con- 
vention. 

But, for the most Gar Thompson was 
inaudible and reckless on stage, pushing 
the podium dangerously close to an eight- 
foot drop into the orchestra pit and re- 
peatedly assaulting the microphone. 

When a question from the audience 
about the Rockefeller family perpetrating 
“cannibalism in South America” provoked 
Thompson to throw his drink at the velvet 
curtain behind him, the Duke Union 
Major Speakers Committee, the sponsor- 


‘ing group, and Dean of Student Affairs 


William Griffith decided to pull Thomp- 
som off the stage. 

' ‘That decision, after he had been on 
stage for forty minutes, was met by cat- 
calls and boos from the remaining 
audience of several hundred. With Thomp- 
son backstage, some 100 persons stormed 
the back doors of the auditorium charging 
that his freedom of speech had been 
violated and demanding to speak to the 


. journalist. Several in the. crowd said 


achieve for the history of all the physical 
and biological sciences a similar degree of 
scholarly excellance.” 

The Barchas Center will have a Duke 
professor for its director and an editor- 
in-chief, along with a six-member directing 
committee. 


Chemistry For 


When industry leaders want their mid- 
level researchers and technicians to learn 
other areas of the business, they usually 
send them off to Harvard or a number 
of other schools for a special, short- term 


_ intensive study program. 


Now, with the aid of a $25,000 grant 
from Hercules, Inc., one of the country’s 
largest chemical concerns, twenty mid- 
level executives will be exposed to the 
research. and technical end of their busi- 
nesses in a specially created Duke pro- 
gram. 

Called “Chemistry for Executives’, the 
program will enable managers in the 
chemistry industry to return to the class- 
room and the campus for three weeks 


_study—May 25-June 13, 1975—with Duke 


faculty and visiting lecturers from in- 
dustry. The comprehensive fee, which in- 


cludes meals and campus accomodations, 


tuition, textbooks, and all other materials, 
is $1,900. 

Spawned by Werner C. Brown ’42, trus- 
tee and “president of Hercules, the pro- 
gram is the first of this country’s kind. 
It is designed in response to the “com- 
munication barrier between managers and 
scientists” which arose, Brown said, from 
“the rapid growth and development of 
large scientific .corporations.” 

The planned curriculum includes a 
cursory review of basic chemical prin- 
ciples before moving into a series of 
lectures on polymer chemistry, chemical 


Hunter Thompson, cigarette in hand 


Thompson’s removal was reminiscent of 
actions taken against controversial speak- 
ers years ago. 

After another fifteen minutes Thomp- 
son was permitted to meet with the ex- 
pectant crowd outside Page auditorium. 
For! over an hour, he sat in the chilly air, 
drinking his bourbon and chatting with 
his fans. 

Later, Johnathan Miller, president of 





2 Selected For Barchas Collection 


The University also agreed to start a 
program of publishing books and mono 
graphs in the history of science and medi- 
cine that develop from research in the col- 
lection, and to translate in English and 
publish classical foreign-language books 
that are part of the collection. 


Executives 


engineering, and spectroscopic analysis, 
according to Dr. C. K. Bradsher, director 
of the program. Participants will observe 
laboratory demonstrations directly and 
via videotape, he added. 

A typical work day will begin at 8:30 
a.m. with four one-hour classes, each 
followed by an hour’s discussion or study 


’ with the class lecturer. All class sessions 


will be held in the Paul M. Gross Chemis- 
try Building. - 

Bradsher, a James B. Duke professor, 
is one of at least eight Duke faculty 
members involved in the program. In- © 
dustry lecturers include Dr. Robert W. 
Cairns, executive director of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, Dr. Simon W. Kan- 
tor, vice-president of GAF Corp., and Dr. 
Arthur P. Lien, president of Technology 
Transfer Assoc. 

Because the program is only three 
weeks dong, Bradsher explained, the goal 
is not to transform the executives into © 
scientists. Rather, he said, it is designed 
to “improve their knowledge so they can 
better assimilate’ information from the 
press, from their own research labs, and 
from competition.” 

Interested executives are encouraged to 
apply by March first to the Director of 
the Industrial Chemistry Programs, Paul 
M. Gross Chemical Laboratory, Duke 
University, Durham, N.C. 27706. Appli- 


cations will be considered in the order 
received. 


the Union, explained why Thompson was 
taken off the stage. His actions had be- 
come “potentially destructive.” In such 
a situation, he added, “freedom of speech 
is secondary.” 

Nonetheless, the Union and Griffith 
were held responsible for the anarchic 
evening by angry letter-writers who filled 
the editorial pages of the Duke Chronicle 
for a week after the event. 
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Cooking Your Own , eal 















Duke University students took over the East Campus cafeteria one Friday night, 
but not to protest the food. They came to cook. 


Led by Alan French, a senior, and Richard Butt, a freshman, over 60 student cooks 
invaded the kitchen to prepare the complete Friday evening meal for 900 of their 
fellow students. The entire operation was supervised by Sayed El Naga, East Campus 
director of dining hall, and by Chef Leon Thompson. 


The menu ranged from chicken in wine sauce to baked Alaska for 400; prepared 
with a blow torch! Near panic broke out late Thursday night when the baked Alaska 
failed for the third time. Everyone was losing heart until someone discovered a typo- 
graphical error in the recipe. Instead of nine pounds of flour, they had been using 
nineteen! 


Although the kitchen seemed in chaos Friday afternoon, the cooks were ready at 
5:00 to feed the line that stretched across the front lawn to the library. 
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Revived After Five 


Year Dry Spell 


_ Judging from the University Calendar 
for the third session of summer school, 
about the only game on campus in late 
July and August was something called the 
“Southeastern “Institute of Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies.” 

What one wouldn’t have gathered from 
the terse calendar notes, was that the In- 
stitute’s occurrence after five years in 
hiatus was a notable moment for scholars 
not just around Duke, but for humanists 
across the country. 

Running from July 15 through August 

23 and ending what one participant called 
a “long dry spell,” the Institute consisted 
of six seminars given by distinguished 
scholars in various disciplines of me- 
dieval and renaissance studies. Forty-four 
younger scholars and advanced graduate 
students, drawn from applicants all over 
the country, joined them as “junior 
fellows.” 
- Revived this year under a grant from 
the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties, the Institute was a joint undertaking 
by Duke and UNC-Chapel Hill that began 
with a proposal to the Ford Foundation 
in 1963. 

The proposed Institute was designed to 
encourage scholarship in the field and to 
stimulate good teaching when the junior 
fellows returned to their own classrooms. 
It would give younger scholars a chance 
to work with outstanding people in the 
field, to use the library resources at UNC 
and Duke, and to meet colleagues and 
pursue their own work in an atmosphere 
free of outside responsibilities. 

Institutes were held from 1964 through 
1969, but ceased in the early seventies 
when foundation support was channeled 


“toward ghettos other than the intellec- © 


tual one”, as Institute Director Dale 
Randall put it. 

Ending the Institute created dismay 
among humanists. The Medieval Academy 
of America called for “amending the 
present unfortunate situation and .. . 
reviving this distinguished and influential 
institute before the momentum of its first 
five years has been lost.” 


Eugene Rice, executive director of the 
Renaissance Society of America, said, 
“This is a serious blow to humanistic 
studies which will be felt by us all.” 

So as might be expected, the holding 
of the 1974 Institute was greeted with 
considerable enthusiasm. 


John Sutherland, a junior fellow from 
San Diego State, commented that he was 
“delighted with the Institute as a teach- 
ing aid,” and expected the experience to 
bring “a freshness to teaching—which 
can’t help but have an impact.” 

Three seminars were offered by faculty 
from UNC-Duke and three by outsiders 
(continuing a fifty-fifty policy first set up 
by the Institute). David Herlihy of Har- 
vard led one on “the Medieval House- 
hold”; Siegfried Wenzel of UNC, ‘“Medie- 
val Virtues and Vices”; William Heckscher 
of Duke, “Attributes Sacred and Secular”; 
Hans Hillerbrand of CUNY, “The Refor- 
mation and Social Change”; Giles Dawson 
of the Folger Shakespeare Library, “The 
Secretary Hand”; and Juan Bautista 
Avalle-Arce. of UNC, on Cervantes. 

The seminars included five to nine 
junior fellows each and tdpically met 
twice a week. Formats varied from one 
to another: Herlihy’s was set up much as 
a graduate seminar course, Dawson’s as 
lectures, Hecksher’s as one-to-one con- 
ferences. 

Much comment related to the Institute’s 
value for teaching, rather than, as might 
have been expected, on research. But Dale 
Randall, of Duke’s English department, 
pointed out that “Some people who come 
have been working on books for five or 
ten years. The Institute is the first un- 
interrupted stretch of time that they can 
devote to their work.” 

Sutherland was also impressed with the 
library available to him at Duke, calling 
its medieval holdings “a superb collection. 
If something is not available here, some- 
thing else that is here will often do,” and 
pointed out the “the tremendous capital 
investment” that a collection of rare me- 
dieval material represents. 

The seminar with Herlihy, he said, 
“Gave me a handle on a set of problems, 
a different way of considering my own 
subject matter and learning new methods. 
And I formed several friendships not only 
beneficial socially but professionally as 
well.” 

Estes Rudick, from the University of 
Utah, summed up the program’s salience: 

“There are three points to the Institute: 
a., to pursue a specific topic; b., to pursue 
one’s own research; and c., to talk, getting 
together with other people in the field. 
And I’d go so far as to say that the last 
is the most important.” 


Memorial Collection 


On October 22, 1974 Miss Laura Tillett ’14 presented the Duke 

_ University Library a rare and important set of books in memory 
of her niece, Miss Margaret Stanford Tillett, who served for twenty- 
two years as head of circulation in the Woman’s College Library. 
The gift was made on behalf of Miss Laura Tillett and her late sister 


_ Miss Nettie Sue Tillett ’13. 


. The set is a basic work on sixteenth century portrait drawing 
| by Etienne Moreau-Nelaton. It consists of one volume of text and 
_ 362 large facsimile portraits in four portfolios. Most of the subjects 


: : of these portraits have been identified; they document personalities 


at the French Courts of Francis I (1515-1547) and continue through 
_ Catherine de Medici, Queen to King Henry II (1547-1559) and mother 


| of.Henry III (1547-1589). 


_ The special value of these drawings lies in their immediacy and 
_Tealism: They are preparatory studies for miniatures and portrait 
| paintings to be completed in the studio. Many of them are attributed 


, 


|| to the atelier of the Clouets—the court of painters. The originals are 
now preserved in the Musee Conde at Chantilly, France. The collec- 








Does it work? “Of course it worked!” 
Rudick said. After six weeks in Dawson’s 
seminar.on sixteenth-century handwriting 
he felt he could go home and teach paleo- 
graphy. 

Director Randall was in agreement: 

“All the people who come t6 the In- 
stitute are strangers when they get here. 
So they have to talk to each other—which 
they often wouldn’t be doing at home.” 

To facilitate that kind of interaction, 
most of the junior fellows were housed 
together in Tabard dormitory. Many re- 
ceived a stipend from the Institute, as 
well as funds from their home schools. 
Admission to the Institute is selective, 
with the aim of bringing in those who can 
most benefit from the experience and of 
creating a diverse group. This was the 
first time that the Institute was opened 
to people outside the southeast. Although, 
as Sutherland put it, “Summer institutes 
are catching on,’ the Duke-UNC project 
remains unique in several ways: its orien- 
tation around specific topics which cut 
several disciplines, its small size, and its 
variety. Its basis in the related areas of 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance— 
rather than only one or the other or, like 
the new Folger Institute, the Renaissance 
and eighteenth century; its operation as 
a joint endeavor between two relatively 
equal schools; and the continuous inter- 
action it produces over an extended time 
are other features found nowhere else. 

Senior fellow Herlihy, a historian, de- 
scribed himself as “quite enthusiastic” 
about the Institute at the end of his six 
weeks. 

“It serves the function of bringing schol- 
ars together to collaborate in comfortable 
circumstances,” he said. “It’s especially 
valuable to younger people in areas of the 


country without access to good libraries 
and their peers in the field, and it pro 
vides an opportunity to establish renewed 
contact with what is going on in the 
field.” 


As one junior fellow noted “It has been 
inspiring to work side by side with talent- 
ed junior fellows who have been con- 
sistently willing to give my ideas a full 
hearing and constructive response .. . 
During the Institute, I have written two 
articles and finished a third which has 
been accepted for publication.” 


Another junior fellow wrote _ that 
“several of us in social history and 
situated on the coast as a result of our 
summer’s work intend to pursue close 
professional cooperation on joint projects 
and even to organize a regional association 
of Early European Social History.” 


“It adds cohesiveness to the field, which 
is a small community anyway,” Herlihy 
said. “It provides an element of national 
service, in bringing people together who 
otherwise wouldn’t have the chance to 
meet and collaborate.” 


Each of the senior fellows also deliver- 
ed a public lecture, given one a week, 
which will be collected and published this 
fall by the Duke Press. 


Institutes in the past have required two 
years to organize, and as the 1974 one 
closed work was far along in preparation 
for another to be held at Chapel Hill in 
1975. Among those who came this year, 
sentiment was strong for the Institute’s 
continuation. 

Asked if he would come back for 
another one, Sutherland replied, “In an 
instant!” and added, “It would be a shame 
if it wouldn’t continue and the govern- 
ment chose to sponsor bombs instead.” 


Senior Speaker On Parade 


Parade magazine has a section called 
“Keeping Up ... With Youth.” In its 
August 4 edition, the section carried brief 
stories about summer camps, Bjorn Borg, 
open college admissions, and one called 
“A Graduate Talks” — that graduate be- 
ing one John Martin Robinson, class of 
1974, Duke University. 

The article, one column long, was made 
up of excerpts from Robinson’s speech de- 
livered at Duke’s commencement exercises 
last May. Such as: 

“. . . The last ten years have con- 
fused many of us. The result of late has 
been a quiet ambivalence, a sighing from 


‘the left, a return to the dollar. After all, 


they say you only touch a hot stove once. 
My point is that our ambivalence stems 
as much from confusion as from that re- 
coil, this confusion of realizing both the 
blessing and the curse of establishment, 
of growing up in America. . .” 
Robinson, an English major from Ada, 
Mich., stated that he planned a career in 
teaching, and noted that, 
“You might question my sincerity. I 
am after all young and feel younger; I 
am by experience wingless, by political 
definition idealistic. What’s more, I am 


strongly tempted to enter law school, re- 
turn to Grand Rapids, live in the green 
suburbs, and play golf at the club until 
I shoot my age one afternoon and die 
smiling that night. That vision seems 
somehow comforting. 

“But what I really want to do is work 
pretty hard for four generations of people 
who must learn to live together in a 
world where self-respect is harder to come 
by every day. And I know many people 
my age who feel as I do. I believe that 
some of us are realizing our creative and 
humanistic potentials in teaching from 
the street schools to the traditional four 
walls. And this discovery is a natural end 
to what the sixties brought and taught 
us positively... 

“This generation has already tried to 
reject the inhuman, unemotional features 
of growing up in America. So what’s new? 
Nothing much really, I’m not about to give 
up on this country. Believe me, I don’t 
want to see us fall any lower. It’s just 
that I don’t want to see America. rise 
again in that same false light, that same 
arrogant illusion of humanity. We can 
begin with ourselves; only then can we 
think to begin with the children.” 
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\Viarch Of Dimes Supports 
Three Duke Studies 


In keeping with its fight against birth 


defects, the March of Dimes has awarded | 


grants totalling $98,784 to three Duke pro- 
fessors for research into the lesser known 
causes of birth disorders. 

The National Foundation-March of 
Dimes has awarded a continuing grant 
of $32,452 to Dr. Ara Y. Tourian, associate 
professor of neurology, who is studying 
one of the first identified inborn errors of 
metabolism, a condition causing severe 
mental retardation in infants. 

Tourian» is probing the unidentified 
basic genetic mechanisms responsible for 
the production of phenylalamine hydroxy- 
lase in the liver, an enzyme breaking 
down food proteins. 

A deficiency of this particular enzyme 
is responsible for a disease called PKU 
(phenylketonia). A child born with PKU 
fails to develop mentally in the critical 
first two years of his life unless imme- 
diately placed on a special synthetic diet. 


Tourian believes the enzyme defect 
causing PKU could result from an un- 
identified factor produced in the liver 
and necessary for enzyme synthesis. He 
hopes insight into the molecular mech- 
anisms of phenylalamine hydroxylase 
could help medical science devise more 


New Faces In 


Roland R. Wilkins, ’55, formerly 
assistant director of alumni affairs, has 
been appointed director of annual giving 
for the University. 

A 1952 cum laude graduate of Albion 
College with a degree in economics and 
honors in political science, Wilkins join- 
ed the Duke staff in 1966 as Field Secre- 
tary for Alumni Affairs. A one-time presi- 
dent of the Duke “Student Bar Association 
and member of Delta Sigma Phi legal 
fraternity, he worked as administrative 
trust officer for the C & S National Bank 
of Atlanta prior to his Duke appointment. 

Wilkins, a native of Lansing, Mich. and 
father of two, is also director for the Dur- 
ham Kiwanis Club and an elder of the 
Blackwell Presbyterian Church. 

President Sanford announced the ap- 
pointment of two assistant directors, 
Kenneth T. Lind A.M. ’67 and William A. 
Porter ’71, who will be responsible, along 
with Wilkins, for initiating and directing 
the University’s various annual gift pro- 
grams. 
American College Public Relations Asso- 
ciation. 

Lind, a native of Minneapolis where he 
attended the University of Minnesota, has 
been with the University as an alumni 
field secretary since 1973. Previously the 
Phi Beta Kappa graduate taught political 
science at West Virginia University and 
Randolph-Macon Women’s College. Lind 

_is a member of both the American and 

Southern Political Science Associations 
who also enjoys ornithology and photo- 
graphy. 





All three are members of the’ 


reliable means for diagnosing PKU. 

The new procedures, which would in- 
clude prenatal testing, might provide alter- 
nate methods of treating mothers before 
delivery and new, direct treatment for the 
affected infants. 

With the aid of a $22,000 grant from 
the National Foundation, Dr. Robert M. 
Bell, an assistant professor of biochemis- 
try, will explore the connections between 
fat production, genetic tendencies, and 
metabolic processes. 

Specifically, Bell will research hormonal 
control of the fatty acid activating enzyme 
(FAAE) to discover common errors in 
body regulation of fat production and 
breakdown; inherited defects underlying 
obesity and early heart-artery diseases; 
and the inadequately studied fat metabo- 
lism relationships to high blood pressure, 
heart attacks and strokes. 


By contrasting isolated fat cells from 
well-fed and fasting rats, Bell will attempt 
to verify opposite regulatory effects of 
two hormones, insulin and noradrenaline, 
on the activity of FAAE. Other hormones 
he will examine to determine alteration 
of fat cell FAAE activity include gluca- 
gon, growth hormone ACTH, and prostag- 
landins. 


Fund Raising 


Porter returns to North Carolina after 
holding Washington based positions as 
executive assistant for Raymond V. Hum- 
phreys Assoc., Inc., a political campaign 
management firm, and consultant to Law- 
son and Williams Assoc., Ine., a fund 
raising firm for non-profit organizations. 
As an undergraduate’ Porter was a mem- 
ber of the Educational Facilities Com- 
mittee, the Old Trinity club, and vice 
president of the University Union. A 
native of Kernersville, N. C., Porter main- 
tains an active interest in campaign poli- 
tics and theater. 


In announcing the appointments, San- 
ford noted “the great importance of. in- 
creased annual operating support to meet 
the rising cost of higher education.” 


To aid both the annual giving programs 
and Duke’s Epoch Campaign, Marion B. 
Peavy, formerly associate director for 
Wofford College development and execu- 
tive director of the Wofford alumni asso- 
ciation, has been named assistant director 
of development for special programs. 


Peavy, a native of Darlington, S.C., re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree from Wofford 
and a master’s in journalism from the 
University of South Carolina where he 
was on the pubiic relations staff. Prior to 
directing Wofford alumni, Peavy was 
director of information services at Wof- 
ford for three years. A lecturer in journa- 
lism and part-time instructor, Peavy’s 
hobbies include outdoor sports, wood 


carving, and a miniature printing press 
collection. 


Aid to our annual giving. Left to right: Wilkins, Peavy, Porter, and Lind 
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Dr. William N. Kelley, Shaan of 
medicine and chief of Duke’s Division of 
Rheumatic and Genetic Diseases, received 
the third March of Dimes grant for 
$44,332 to investigate the possible connec- 
tion between SCID—Severe Combined Im- 
mune Deficiency—and a rare inherited 
enzyme deficiency. 

Infants born with SCID have immune 
defenses so weak that even a routine vac- 
cination or a mild skin fungus can lead 
to overwhelming infection. These infants 
seldom live more than a few months. 

Kelley will attempt to find out what 
role the enzyme ADA—adenosine deami- 
nase—plays in connection with normal 


Wyngaarden and Stem Receive 
The North Carolina Award 


The chairman of Duke’s department of 
medicine and a poetry and prose-writing 
Duke alumnus were among four recent 
recipients of the North Carolina Award, 
the highest annual honor the state con- 
fers on its citizens. 

Dr. James B. Wyngaarden, Frederick 
M. Hanes professor of medicine, received 
the Science award for his distinguished 
work in research and clinical practice, 
while Thad G. Stem, Jr. ’38 of Oxford, 


N.C. was honored in Literature for his 


prose and poetry achievements. 

At a black-tie awards dinner in Ra- 
leigh, Gov. James FE. Holshouser, Jr. 
praised the award-winners for achieving 
success not through wealth, power, or 
glory but for What they have done “for 
their fellow men.’ 


The North Carolina Award to Dr. Wyn- 


gaarden is the third major honor he has 
received this year in recognition of his 
study in biochemical control mechanisms 
and the application of biochemistry to 
disease treatment. Earlier this year, he 
was presented with the Modern Medicine 
Award for Distinguished Achievement 
and was elected to the National Academy 
of Sciences. 

The award citation noted Dr. Wyngaar- 
den’s role in developing the University’s 
research training program and the cur- 
rent curriculum’s emphasis on the basic 
sciences. 

A native of Oxford, Stem’s prolific and 
diverse writing—more than a dozen books 
from poetry to history—treflects a strong 
regional emphasis on place, pride, and 
time. His individual books include “Pic- 
ture Poems,” “Penny Whistles and Wild 
Plums,” “Entries from Oxford,” and “The 
Best of Senator Sam Ervin’s Stories.” 

In addition to-his literary career, Stem 
contributes editorials and book reviews 
to the Raleigh News and Observer. He is 
currently the chairman of the North Caro- 
lina Arts Council and is involved in de- 
veloping poetry programs in_ schools 
throughout the state. 


Turner Named 
Dean Of Black Affairs 


The Rev. W. C. Turner, Jr., formerly 
director of the United Campus Christian 
Ministry at North Carolina A&T, is the 


- new dean of black affairs at Duke. 


His appointment became effective Sep- 
tember 1. He succeeded C. G. Newsome 
’72, who resigned to continue graduate 
work in the Divinity School under a 
Rockefeller scholarship. 

In the deanship Turner’s responsibili- 
ties are primarily counseling and place- 
ment for black students. The position also 
carries the title of assistant aan to 
the University. 

Turner earned a degree in electrical 
engineering at Duke in 1971 and the 
M.Div. here last fall. While he was in 
graduate school he acted as director for 
teenage activities at the Edgemont Com- 
munity Center in Durham and served for 
three years as an assistant minister at 
St. Joseph’s AME Church. 


“ 
he 
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white tisea: eather PA infants wi 
SCID lack the enzyme completely, h 
defective form of it, or cannot con ma 
certain sub-types of ADA to meet the 
white cell needs. 

Recently researchers have found SCID 
patients who lack the enzyme particularly 
abundant in the white blood cells of 
healthy subjects. 

The lack of ADA is the first inherited | 
metabolism error to be linked with a 
proven immune system defect. If Kelley’s 
studies are successful they could point to 
enzyme deficiency mechanisms causing 
the disease and present valuable informa- 
tion about immune system disorders. 

























Other award-winners were William 
Fields of Fayetteville, vice-president 
the North Carolina Symphony, for ia 
arts, and Dr. Ellen Black Winston of 
Raleigh, a former U.S. Commissioner of 
welfare, for public service. 

Previous recipients of the wrest 
award have included North Carolina Sen 
Sam J. Ervin and Duke President Terry 
Sanford. 


Trinity College 
Dean Appointed 


John Fein, a professor and former de- 
partment chairman of romance languages, 
has been appointed to fill the long-vacant 
deanship of Trinity College. 


























The position had been held on an act 

ing basis by Anne Flowers, associate dean 
of the College under Robert Krueger. 
Krueger, the dean first appointed 
the merger of Duke’s separate men’s ar 
women’s undergraduate colleges, resigned | 
in April 1973 to take over his late father’s | 
businesses in Texas and is presently 
candidate for Congress. | 

Fein’s appointment became effective 
September 1. Anne Flowers, herself for | 
a long time considered as Krueger’s likely | 
successor, became chairwoman of the | 
education department. 

As dean, Fein also carries the title 
of vice provost for undergraduate edue: 
tion. He graduated magna cum laude from 
Harvard, where he taught for six year 
before coming to Duke in 1950. : 

He became chairman of romance lang: 
uages in 1964 and held the post throug 
August of last year. A _ specialist in 
Spanish literature, he was named an Out 
standing Professor in 1966. He has held 
visiting professorships in Spain and 
Indiana, Stanford, Wyoming, and Dart 
mouth. 

In the 1950’s he directed the Fulb 
Orientation Program at Duke and h 
held offices in several ried: rgar 
zations. 





_ The application of computer technology 
to the large classroom is usually designed 
to maximize learning efficiency. But often 
students despair at the dehumanized learn- 
ing situation when all contact with the 
instructor is lost. 

So a Duke University professor has de- 
‘vised an innovative computer program 
which meets head on the teaching and 
earning problems encountered in large 
lectures, and brings in the personal touch 
normally reserved for seminars. And if 
the preliminary responses from teacher 
and students are indicative of the pro- 
gram’s long-term possibilities, then a 
‘major key to future educational policy- 
making may have been developed. 

_ The program, called TJPS, an acronym 
for Teaching Information Processing Sys- 


tem, was first implemented eight years 
ago when Dr. Allen C. Kelley, chairman 
of the Duke economics department, was 
teaching at the University of Wisconsin. 

Distressed with the lack of feedback be- 
tween student and teacher plus an in- 
cr asing trend towards depersonalization 
in the college community, Kelley set out 
to provide an “individualized course of 
instruction”, using the computer. 

TIPS is now _ being demonstrated 
throughout the country, and Kelley has 
rec..ived “1,200 letters of correspondence” 
about the program within the last year. 

The key to the program Kelley en- 
thusiastically points out, involves a sys- 
tematic effort to determine where each 
student’s learning level is at regular in- 
tervals during the term, and then tailor 


Busse Succeeds Kinney 


As of September first, Dr. Ewald W. 
Busse, chairman of Duke’s department of 
psychiatry, became the new director of 
Medical and Allied Health Education. 
Busse succeeded Dr. Thomas D. Kinney 
M.D. ’37, chairman of the pathology de- 
partment and director of the program 
since 1969, who returned to his teaching 
and research. 

Under Kinney’s stewardship, major cur- 
riculum changes were established for 
medical education including the creation 
of a Division of Allied Health and a joint 

-M.D.—PhD degree program. 

_ Kinney, a R. J. Reynolds Professor of 
Medical Education recognized as one of 
the country’s leading medical educators, 
is the only person previously to have held 
the medical—allied health directorship at 
Duke. 

Unlike most medical schools, Duke does 
not have a dean of the School of Medicine. 
Instead, Busse functions as medical dean 


Former head basketball coach Vic Bubas 
has been appointed a vice president of 
the University for eee community 
relations. 

Bubas resigned in 1969 after a ten-year 
span which saw his Duke basketball teams 
consistently rated in the nation’s top ten 
‘and three times finish in the NCAA 
|tournament’s top four. Leaving athletics 
| to assume a position in the University’s 
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Bi cintstration, Bubas was named a special 
assistant to the president with the advent 
of the Terry Sanford administration in 
1970. 


In his new office, Bubas will be re- 
| sponsible for Duke’s relations with state 
| government, the Region J Council of 
ernments, and organizations within 
= community. He will also act as liaison 


and is responsible for graduate and con- 
tinuing medical education, as well as edu- 
cation in the multiple fields of allied 
health training. 

Busse, a J.P. Gibbons Professor of Psy- 
chiatry, has received national recognition 
for his work in psychiatry and geronto- 
logy. It was Busse who established Duke’s 
Center for the Study of Aging and Human 
Development in 1957, four years after 
coming to Duke as departmental chair- 
man of psychiatry. He headed the center 
until 1970 and from 1971 to 1972 he was 
President of the American Psychiatric 
Association. 

A native of Missouri, Busse received 
his M.D. from Washington University in 
St. Louis. Following postgraduate training 
and military service, he joined the faculty 
of Colorado University medical school 
where he became a full professor in 1953, 
before accepting the psychiatric chairman- 
ship at Duke. 


Bubas Promoted To Vice Presidency 


and development programs, undertake 
special assignments with students, and re- 
tain responsibility for special events held 
at Duke. 

A 1951 graduate of North Carolina 
State, he was an assistant coach there 
under Everett Case for eight years before 
coming to Duke. 

Currently president of the Greater Dur- 
ham Chamber of Commerce, Bubas is also 
on the board of the United Fund, and a 
member of the Triangle Regional Housing 
Authority and the Durham Rotary Club. 


Spences 
Bequest $50,000 


Duke has received a $50,000 bequest for 
endowment of a distinguished professor- 
thip in Christian education. 

The bequest, from the estate of Mrs. 
Bessie Whitted Spence, will help set up 
the Hersey E. and Bessie W. Spence Chair 
in Christian Education in the Divinity 
School. Additional funds will be sought 
for the principal of the endowment fund. 

Mrs. Spence received her M.A. from 
Duke and served as assistant professor 
of Christian literature here until her re- 
tirement. Her husband, Hersey Spence, 
served on the Duke faculty for forty years. 
When he retired in 1952, it was estimated 
he had taught two-thirds of the Methodist 
ministers serving in North Carolina. Both 
died last fall. 

Mrs. Spence also left her personal li- 
brary and papers to the Duke Library 
and Archives. 


course material to the individual student’s 
needs. 

For the 170 ecvinien in Kelley’s prin- 
ciples of economics course, the first Duke 
class using TIPS, a key feature for the 
instruction process is the “TIPS survey.” 
Similar to a quiz, but ungraded, the sur- 
vey contains ten to twenty questions on 
past reading assignments and lectures, and 
is administered regularly. 

Within minutes after the surveys are 
collected, Kelley’s teaching assistants feed 
each student’s answer sheet into a com- 
puter, which later issues forth a report 
on every individual. Each report offers 
a gauge for student progress to date and 
prescribes a special assignment for the 
upcoming course unit. 

Because the surveys are able to “pin- 
point precisely” the students’ learning 
levels, Kelley asserts, small group dis- 
cussions with teaching assistants can be 
adjusted to several students’ needs, or al- 
ternatively, individual tutorials may be 
arranged. 

Further, Kelley’s system _ provides 
various alternatives for fulfilling the 
course requirement. As an example, those 
students who the computer indicates are 
destined to make the highest class grades 
are given the option of foregoing exams 
for participation in a class debate or 
spending a set number of hours tutoring 
a less-advanced classmate. Kelley main- 


TIPS For Education 


tains these approaches offer the widest 
possible learning experience for all of his 
students. 


Perhaps the most telling evidence of 
the program’s success is revealed in recent 
student achievement: TIPS students have 
increased their achievement levels by an 
average of fifteen percent. 


Several students in Kelley’s class echo 
his claim about the TIPS benefits. 


Andrea Segura, of Arlington, Va., says 
the program “structures learning a lot 
better. You have the feeling they want 
everyone to do well. You can’t help but 
do well after everything they tell you!” 


Edward D. Bafford, Jr. of Towson, Md., 
stresses the feedback between the teach- 
ing assistants and himself as the course’s 
most helpful aspect. He also lauds the 
TIPS survey because “it doesn’t count, 
and it gives you a chance to learn.” 


Though Kelley is clearly pleased with 
the excitement generated from TIPS, he 
is quick to point out that the program is 
not for everyone. In fact, its use now is 
primarily restricted to the sciences. And 
it can maximize learning incorrect in- 
formation as well as accurate information. 


So, for the moment, Kelley is reluctant 
to discuss the implementation of TIPS 
elsewhere unless he is convinced capable 
teachers are fully committed to the pro- 
gram. 


Shopping for Duke Gifts? 





DUKE CHAIRS. The Duke chair is suitable for office or home. 
The adult arm chair (above left) is available with cherry arms for 
$69.50. The Boston rocker (above right) can be purchased for $59.50. 
Each of these handsomely crafted chairs, in black with gold trim, 
has the Duke shield embossed on the back. Chairs will be shipped 
from Durham, N. C.; express charges willbe collect. 


DUKE ETCHINGS. By artist Louis Orr. Two Duke campus 


scenes available, Epworth Inn and Baldwin Auditorium. Each 
etching is 11 x 13 inches and is priced at $18.00. Add 60¢ for handling 


and mailing. 


DUKE WEDGWOOD PLATES. In blue on white. The border 


motif consists of conventionalized oak leaves and acorns combined 
with branches of pine. Medallions of dogwood blossoms are set off 
by a simplified seal of the University which surmounts the border. 


The center scenes include Washington Duke, 


raven Memorial 


Hall, Southgate, East Duke, East Union and Auditorium, Chapel 
Tower, Vista of Chapel, Medical School, Kilgo, West Library, and 
Crowell. Each plate priced at $4.50; six for $25.00 and a set of twelve 
for $48.00. Mulberry plates are specially priced at $3.50; six for 
$18.00 anda set of twelve for $36.00. Add $1.00 for packing and mail- 
ing one plate, plus 20 cents for each additional plate in the order. 


CHILDRESS PAINTS. Three colored reproductions of paintings 
by Robert Childress. The view of the Chapel measures 18” x 24” 
overall, while those of East Campus Union and the Medical School 
measure 12” x 16”. The set of three is available for $20.00; pur- 
chased separately, the Chapel is $10.00 and the Union and Medical 
?School are $5.00 each. Add 60¢ for handling and mailing. 


Add 4 per cent sales tax for all North Carolina orders. 


Checks, made payable to the Department of Alumni Affairs, should 
accompany all orders. For further information or to place orders, 
write to the Department of Alumni Affairs, Duke University, 2138 
Campus Drive, Durham, N. C. 27706. 
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HIGHBALL GLASS. 12 oz. ROLY POLY GLASS. 11 oz. 
Set of six . \ bP A These sparkling pieces of 
“Duke” and shield etched. ce Meat g glassware will enhance any 
f “after the game”’ table. 
Set of six 
“Duke” and shield etched. 


eb Gold plated, with Duke 
shield i 3 
Silver plated, with Duke < : OLD FASHIONED GLASS. 15 oz. 


Set of six 


“Duke” F ; 
CHAPEL SKETCH. Beautiful re- uke"’ and shield etched 


production mounted on yo es 
11" x 14” panel i Preis”. Sy Long sleeve SWEAT SHIRT, 
; ny ~~ navy with white imprint. 
Adults’s sizes S-M-L-XL 
Child's sizes 2 thru 16 


CHAPEL CHARM, hand engraved 
Navy and white GOLF CUFF LINKS. Gold plated with 12 K gold, with Duke f 
UMBRELLA. Manufactured 4 Duke shield $5.50 Chapel $7.50 5 ; ; 
around a fiberglass shaft N - . Silver, with Duke Chapel .. $7. f ‘ , , (6) 
for safety and durability, “a : 


our 48" wide nylon cover will ¥ ‘3 “ 4 5 F Short Sleeve T-SHIRT 
ga eras ashal age FOOTBALL JERSEY, navy with : ” white with navy “Duke” 
Serer a ee “ white 9°" imprint. : a Shield and neck trim 
: ; \ Adult's sizes S-M-L-XL A ™ For adult in sizes S-M-L-XL 
Child's sizes 2 thru 16 F ~~ For children in sizes 4 thru 16 


Navy and white COUNTRY 

CLUB BAG. Covered entirely 

with naugahyde, this heavy- 

duty bag has a masonite 

bottom inside pilus unbreakable 
molded handies ............... 


SHORTS. Navy, all-purpose 
shorts with white “Duke” 
imprint on left leg. State Navy Nylon WARM-UP JACKET 
waist size $3.75 with drawstring bottom. 
For adult in sizes S-M-L-XL 
For children in sizes 6 thru 16 


Q) Handsome polyester TIE. LINED JACKET - same sizes 
P Navy blue with white Duke Adults 
Beautiful double deck plastic- Devil repeat pattern 
coated BRIDGE CARDS in (39) Navy blue with Duke shield 
plastic case pattern 








Complete and tear along dotted line 


ORDERED BY: 








SHIP TO: 





Make check or Money Order Add 3% N.C. Sales Tax if delivery 


payable to: within N.C. aa 
DUKE UNIVERSITY STORES To all shipments add $1.00 per order to cover $1 .00 








: handli 
Mail your order and check to: a 


ITEMS ILLUSTRATED WILL BE SHIPPED PROMPTLY 


DUKE UNIVERSITY STORES TOTAL 
Mail Order Dept. : P ; : 
Drawer AM, Duke Station Prices subject to change without notice. 1975 No. 7208 


Durham, North Carolina 27706 





News of alumni who have received graduate or professional degrees but did not 
_ attend Duke as undergraduates appears under the year in which the advanced 
degree was awarded. Otherwise news appears under the year designating the 
individual’s undergraduate class. Married couples representing two different 

} classes are usually listed under the earlier class. Alumni should address cor- 
‘| respondence to Charlotte Corbin, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Office, Duke Uni- 


| versity, Durham, N. C. 27706. 


= 1927 


WILLIAM S. (SAM) GRANT has been re- 
tired from R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany for the last five years, having been 
comptroller at the time of retirement. 
Since then he has been active with the 
International Executive Service Corps and 
‘Service Corps of Retired Executives. He 
lives in Winston-Salem, N. C. 


1928 


MARGUERITE POE ELLIOTT (MRS. GA- 
LEN) has retired after teaching twenty- 
three years. She makes her home in Me- 
bane, N.C. 

-R. MARSHALL HELMS and his wife, re- 
tired professors of physics and botany re- 











_ THE PITT COUNTY DUKE ALUMNI 
_ ASSOCIATION held its annual meeting at 
| the Greenville Golf and Country Club on 
March 14. Guest speaker was Dr. William 
G. Anlyan, vice president for health af- 
fairs; and newly-elected officers are: 
Betty S. Speir (Mrs. David 0.) ‘49, presi- 
dent; The Reverend Daniel T. Earnhardt 
62, vice president; and Ann H. Whitehead 
(Mrs. James C., Jr.) ’54, secretary-trea- 
| surer. 


i 








THE GASTON COUNTY DUKE ALUM- 
NI. ASSOCIATION also held its annual 
meeting on March 14 at the Village Cafe- 
teria, Dixie Village Shopping Center, Gas- 
| tonia. University President. Terry Sanford 
was the featured speaker. Kenneth E. May- 
| hew, Jr. 56 was elected president; and 
C. Wilson Boshamer III ’50, vice presi- 
dent. 
















THE ASHEVILLE DUKE ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION held its annual dinner 
|Meeting at the Sheraton Inn on April 30. 
|A speech by The Reverend Robert T. 
|Young, minister to the University, was 
| followed by elections. New officers of the 


jassociation are: Lottie Brewer Sapp (Mrs. 


q 


(Mrs. C. E.) ’65, vice president; and H. 
Archie Nichols ’28, secretary-treasurer. 
Immediate past president George Ivey ’59 
jwill sit on the executive committee. 


CATAWBA VALLEY DUKE 
Al ASSOCIATION met for cock- 
jtalls and dinner at the Lake Hickory 
ntry Club on May 2 and heard guest 
’ Dr. Clark R. Cahow, registrar and 


\L. J.) ’38, president; Barbara M. Nesbitt . 





spectively at East Carolina University, live 
in Greenville, N.C. 


1929 


LESTER A. SMITH (L’30), who worked 
for the. Durham city school system for 
fifty-two years, retired during the summer. 
He had been business manager for the 
system until three years ago when he be- 
came semi-retired, working every other 
week as an administrative- assistant. Now 
he is pursuing his hobbies of bridge and 
travel. Mr. and Mrs. Smith live in Durham 


and have a daughter and four grandchil- © 


dren. 


1930 


MACK I. CLINE of Gold Hill, N.C., is 
retired except for operating a cattle farm, 


were held and this past year’s officers 
were re-elected to office. These include: 
Charles P. Scheil ’55, M.D. ’58, president; 
Mrs. Harriett MacMillan ’59, vice presi- 
dent; Dr. Donald Smith ’64, secretary; 
and William S. Lamparter ’47, A.M. 48, 
publicity chairman. 


THE SOUTHEASTERN NORTH CARO- 
LINA DUKE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(WILMINGTON) held its annual meeting 
on May 29 at the Holiday Inn, Wrights- 
ville Beach. Dr. James T. Cleland, Dean 
of the Duke Chapel and professor emeri- 
tus of religion, was the featured speaker 
and the following individuals were elected 
to office: Luetta N. Booe ’56, president; 
Dr. Thaddeus G. Dankle, Jr. ’64, vice 
president; and Patricia Moser Kendall 
(Mrs. Wm. T.) ’61, secretary-treasurer. 
Arrangements were handled by Robert A. 
Melton M.D. ’54. 


THE LOUISIANA CONFERENCE 
DUKE DIVINITY SCHOOL ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION held its annual dinner at 
the Noel Memorial United Methodist 
Church in Shreveport on May 30. The 


group heard an address by Dr. Stuart 


Henry, professor of. American Christianity 
at the Divinity School, and remarks from 
Bishop Finis Crutchfield. George Harbuck 
B.D. ’45 was elected secretary. 


THE BOSTON DUKE ALUMNI ASSO- 
CIATION held its annual dinner meeting 
at the Boston Naval Hospital Officers 
Club on May 31. Featured speaker was 
Victor A. Bubas, former basketball coach 
and presently vice president of the Uni- 
versity. Elections were held and the fol- 


which, he says, “is currently an expensive 
hobby.” He and his wife, who is also re- 


tired, spend several months a year in | 


Florida and have made trips to Alaska and 
Hawaii. Their main hobbies are travel and 
fishing. 


JOHN PAUL LUCAS of Charlotte, N. C., 
has been renamed to the natural resources 
committee of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, of whieh he is a past director. 


C. MOODY SMITH and VIOLETTE JUDD 
SMITH live in Raleigh, N. C., where he is 
associate minister at Hayes Barton United 
Methodist Church. 


THOMAS W. WARD retired in 1971 after 
forty-one years teaching in the Stanly 
County schools and the Albemarle, N. C., 
city schools. He lives in Albemarle. 
MARRIED: ELIZABETH FUSSELL HAR- 
RISON to E. B. Cranford on Dec. 14, 1973. 
Residence: Richmond, Va. 


193] 


W. S. (SHACK) MARTIN retired from the 
DuPont Company in April. He was safety 
engineer for the Savannah River plant in 
Aiken, S. C. 


1932 


ROBERT B. ATKINS is director of the 
office of capital facilities, department of 
public works, Fairfax County, Virginia. 


GEORGE T. HARRELL (M.D. ’36) is vice 
president _for medical sciences emeritus 
of the Milton S. Hershey Medical Center, 
the Pennsylvania State University, and 
is living in Timonium, Md. During the 
past year he and his wife, JANET GRIF- 
FIN HARRELL ’35, have traveled ex- 
tensively in connection with his work as 
a consultant on medical education in 


lowing individuals voted into office: presi- 
dent, David L. Burke ’65; vice president, 
Edward P. Berger ’58, A.M. ’59; secretary, 
Sandra Kisner ’69; and treasurer, Marjorie 
Harris ’71. Outgoing president Capt. James 
M. Young ’51, M.D. ’55 made arrangements 
for the evening and presided over the 
meeting. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA CONFER- 
ENCE DUKE DIVINITY SCHOOL ALUM- 
NI ASSOCIATION held its annual meet- 
ing at Gardner’s United Methodist Church, 
Fayetteville on June 5. Dr. Robert L. 
Wilson, research professor of church and 
society and director of the J. M. Ormand 
Center for Research, Planning, and De- 
velopment, was the guest speaker. Newly- 
elected officers are: W. Allen Wentz, Jr. 
B.D. ’52, president; Wilbur I. Jackson B.D. 
’61, first vice president; James H. Coile 
M.Div. ’70, second vice president; Hugh 
Cameron M.Div ’64, secretary; C. Clyde 
Tucker, Jr. B.D. ’52 treasurer. Representa- 
tives at-large include: Charles V. Bryant 
B.D. ’61, Dr. A. Kimsey King M.Div. ’59, 
and Wallace H. Kirby B.D. ’54. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA CONFER- 
ENCE DUKE DIVINITY SCHOOL ALUM- 
NI ASSOCIATION also held its annual 
meeting on June 5 at the Montgomery 
Room, Burwell Campus Center, Wofford 
College, Spartanburg. Special guest Dr. 
D. Moody Smith, director of graduate 
studies in religion, talked about Duke’s 
doctor of ministry program. W. E. Seifert 
M.Div. 59 was elected president of the 
group. 


THE WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
CONFERENCE DUKE DIVINITY 


Portugal and Japan. He has also been © 
Saudi Arabia and Greece. In October 
1973 Dr. Harrell received the Abraham 
Flexner Award of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, a gold medal 
for services to medical education over 
the years and its highest honor, and upon 
his retirement the library at Hershey 
was named for him. The Harrells have 
two sons and two granddaughters. 


1933 


HELEN FANTON BULKLEY (MRS. E. 
S.) spends six months in Ft. Lauderdale 
and six months in East Norwalk, Conn. 
On the way back and forth she visits 
with BIDDIE DARDEN ATKINS ’38 and 
LT. COL. JAMES M. ATKINS ’37, who 
live in Whispering Pines, N. C. 


WILLIAM A. FULFORD, now retired as 
president of Storr Sales Company of Re- 
leigh, N. C., lives in Tucson, Ariz., from 
November to May and in Raleigh from 
May through October. 


VINCE MOSELEY (M.D. ’37) was honor- 
ed earlier this year when graduates of 
the Medical University of South Carolina 
held an appreciation banquet and present- 
ed him with a portrait of himself, which 
will be placed in the department of medi- 
cine at the university. Now coordinator 
of the South Carolina regional medical 
program, Dr. Moseley has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty for twenty-seven years 
and once served as dean of clinical medi- 
cine. His wife is the former TILLIE 
HOLLEMAN R.N. 734. 


1934 


EDWARD H. BENENSON of New York 
City is on the board of visitors of Duke 
Medical School. 


Local Association Roundup 


SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION held 
its annual meeting at the Holiday Inn, 
Maggie Valley on June 7. The evening 
featured an address by B. Maurice Ritchie, 
director of admissions and student affairs 
at the Divinity School, and remarks by 
Thomas A. Langford, dean of the Divinity 
School. In elections held the following 
individuals were elected to office: John 
E. Davis, Jr. B.D. ’63, president; Kenneth 
M. Johnson, Sr. M.Div. ’55, vice president; 
Jerry D. Murray M.Div. ’49, secretary; and 
N. Fred Jordan, Jr. M.Div. 70, treasurer. 


THE VIRGINIA CONFERENCE DUKE 
DIVINITY SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSOCIA- 
TION met at the Warwick United Metho- 
dist Church, Newport News on June 11 
for its annual meeting. Joe Bethea, direc- 
tor of black church studies, and Bishop 
W. Kenneth Goodsen were guest speakers. 
Newly-elected officers are: president, 
Gerald M. Vaiden, Jr. B.D. ’61; vice presi- 
dent, C. Reginald Walton M.Div. ’54; and 
secretary-treasurer, John B. Peters M.Div. 
UB 


THE DUKE CLUB OF WASHINGTON, 
D. C. met for dinner and cocktails on 
June 13 at the Kenwood Golf and Coun- 
try Club in Bethesda. The meeting fea- 
tured an address by President Terry San- 
ford and remarks from former ASDU 
president Curt Martin ’74. Elections were 
held and the following individuals voted 
into office: John M. Derrick, Jr. ’61, presi- 
dent; Judith Futch ’66, first vice presi- 
dent; Patricia Jordan Minton ’64, second 
vice president; Robert L. Thompson ’58, 
D.Ed. ’68, third vice president; James R. 
Fox ’68, J.D. ’71, secretary; and Robert 
A. Bisselle ’51, treasurer. 
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MARTHA ALICE HEAD EVANS (MRS. 
EVAN C.) and her husband, who will 
have been married forty years on Christ- 
mas Day, 1974, were entertained by their 
children on June 23 since the family 
could not be together on the appropriate 
date. One daughter, a graduate of Florida 
Southern, lives in Lakeland with her 
husband and three children; a second 
daughter, a graduate of Bowling Green 
Business University, has four children and 
lives in Nashville, Tenn.; and a son, who 
graduated from Western Kentucky Voca- 
tional School, lives at home. Mr. Evans is 
a retired insurance executive who devotes 
most of his time to church work in Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky., where they make their 
home. Mrs. Evans has a Master’s degree 
from Western Kentucky University and 
is a high school mathematics teacher. 


JOHN W. GIVENS writes that he is well 
on the way to recovery from open heart 
surgery. He lives in Brecksville, Ohio. 


JOHN M. Hamrick of Gaffney, S. C., re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Business Administration from Limestone 
College at its May commencement. He 
is president of the Hamrick and Musgrove 
Mills of Gaffney and serves as first vice 
president of the American Textile Manu- 
facturers Institute, Inc. He will become 
its president next year. 


1935 


MAUD HALLOWELL BLACK (MRS. 
DAVID) R.N. (B.S.N. ’39) is an instruc- 
tor in practical nursing at the Southwest 
Louisiana Vocational-Technical School, 
Crowley. 


WALTER D. HASTINGS, JR. (M.D. ’38) 
has been unable to practice or has done 
so on a very limited basis since a massive 
coronary attack in May 1972. Following 
an operation by Dr. Arthur Vineberg of 
Montreal, Canada, on Aug. 28, 1973, he 
returned to his home in Spartanburg, 
S. C., to recuperate, to see two of his 
children marry, and more recently to 
begin part-time practice. His wife, 
FRANCES BLACK HASTINGS R.N. ’37, 
writes, ‘‘We feel each day is a wonderful 
gift! Other doctors should try being a 
patient — you gain a quite different 
perspective when you’re the patient.” 


1936 


DR. DON S. GLASS, superintendent of 
schools in Lancaster, Pa., for the past 


ten years, resigned on June 30. Dr. Glass ~ 


was also president of the Pennsylvania 
Association of School Administrators, and 
served on the state advisory committee 
of ASEA Title III, state advisory com- 
mittee on guidance, and the state educa- 
tional television committee. He plans to 
remain active in his profession but is 
looking forward to spending more time 
with his family, which includes his wife, 
a son, and two grandchildren. 


1937 


OLIVE J. BATEMAN (MD. ’40), a pro- 
fessor at the University of Buffalo in 
Buffalo, N. Y., has two daughters. The 
older is a graduate of the Stetson Uni- 
versity College of Law, and the other is 
a graduate of Rollins College. 


DR. W. THOMAS COTTINGHAM, former- 
ly president of Southeastern Community 
College, Whiteville, N. C., is a professor 
in the department of higher education 
at Appalachian State University, Boone, 


N. C. Mrs. Cottingham is the former 
FARRAR BABCOCK ’47. 
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BRUCE C. HASTINGS, a retired business- 
man of Magnolia Springs, Ala., scored 
his first ace recently after forty years of 
golf! 


C. DOUGLAS MOTLEY is owner and 
operator of Pit Stop Imported Car Parts, 
Dover, Del. He would like to see any 
classmates passing through his state. 


DONALD Y. NICHOLAS M.E. ’37 of 
Clarks Green, Pa., writes that his son, 
JAMES B. B.S.E. '73, graduated in May 
from Northwood Institute, Midland, Mich., 
with a dgeree in automotive replacement 
marketing. 


1938 


LEOPOLD M. HAYS, who retired as head 
of the department of sociology at High 
Point College in 1971, has been made an 
honorary life member of the college 
faculty by the board of trustees. A Ph.D. 
graduate of Boston University, Dr. Hays 
taught at High Point College for sixteen 
years. He and Mrs. Hays live in High 
Point, N. C. 


ISABEL SULTNER ROSE (MRS. RALPH 
A.), a master tutor at the Kingsbury 
Center of Washington, D. C., spends many 
hours sailing around the Chesapeake Bay 
and its tributaries. Her family includes 
a married daughter and son and three 
grandchildren. 


1939 


JAMES D. BOWEN of Cushing, Okla., is 
assistant to the president of Bray Lines, 
Inc., an irregular route common carrier. 


ALVIN R. RUSKIN of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., was elected a justice of the New 
York State Supreme Court in November 
1973 for a term beginning January 1, 
1974, and running until December 31, 
1987. 


HAL C. STEPHENS, executive director 
of Boys’ Club of Knoxville, Inc., in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., was one of four to receive 
the Boys’ Club Professional Association 
Distinguished Achievement Award in May. 
He has been in Boys’ Club work for 
thirty-five years, and, in addition, has 
participated actively in civic and religious 
affairs. He and Mrs. Stephens have a son 
and a daughter. 


1940 


VIRGINIA R. CAMPBELL is president 
and treasurer of Furniture Illustrators, 
Inc., of Trinity, N. C., a company which 
she started in her home twenty years ago. 
She photographs furniture. 


HELEN WHISNANT KAISER of Colum- 
bia, S. C., is assistance payments super- 
visor in the social services department of 
Richland Company. 


ADDISON P. PENFIELD, SR., rejoined 
the Duke sports network as play-by-play 
announcer for the 1974-75 Duke football 
and basketball seasons. This is his twen- 
tieth season since 1938 when he began 
as a Duke junior. 


THEODORE M. (TED) ROBINSON is the 
president of the Sacramento Suburban 
Kiwanis Club which won the Diamond 
Award for the Cal-Nev-Ha District this 
past year. The ward is given to the most 
outstanding major club of the 528 Kiwanis 
Clubs in California, Nevada, and Hawaii 
on the basis of multiple service projects 
in the community. 


194] 


BEN A. CLIFF has been personnel direc- 
tor of Church Hospital Corporation, Balti- 
more, Md., since 1966. 


JOHN M. DOZIER, a former Duke Uni- 
versity official, became vice president for 
finance and development at Kalamazoo 
College in Kalamazoo, Mich., on July 1. 
At the time of his appointment he was 
vice president and treasurer at Macalester 
College in Minnesota. 


FRANK L. GREATHOUSE is director of 
the office of the comptroller of the trea- 
sury for the State of Tennessee, Nash- 
ville. 


WILLIAM DAVID HAGENSTEIN MF. 
continues as executive vice president of 
the Industrial Forestry Association, with 
headquarters in Portland, Ore., and 
branch offices in Olympia, Wash., Eugene 
and Medford, Ore. The association spon- 
sors the west coast tree farm program 
in the Douglas fir region, where, since 
1942, seven and a half million acres of 
private forest lands have been certified 
as tree farms. Mr. Hagenstein was a mem- 
ber of the official U.S. delegation to the 
World Forestry Congress at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, in 1972, and fulfilled the S. J. 
Hall Lectureship in industrial forestry at 
the University of California at Berkeley 
in April 1973. Copies of the lecture, en- 
titled “Growing 40,000 Homes a Year,” 
are available from Mr. Hagenstein, who 
lives in Portland, Ore. 


DR. CHARLES W. SHLIMBAUM has. 


written a book about his two sons, one 
of whom is DONALD ’70. Published by 
Vantage Press, it is entitled Two Boys. 

The Shlimbaums live in Bay Shore, N. Y. 





James L. Fisher, Jr., M.E. 


JAMES L. FISHER, JR., M.E., senior vice 
president of Bellows-Valvair division of 
the International Basic Economy Corpora- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn., received the 
1973 Annual Achievement Award of the 
National Fluid Power Association. 


EUGENE C. VIDAL retired in 1966 after 
selling his major interest in three laundry 
corporations. He later bought a ski resort 
business, the Wiley Inn, in Peru, Vt. 


1943 


J. ARTHUR BAER, II, of St. Louis, Mo., 
is a member of the board of Union Elec- 
tric Company, the twenty-ninth ranking 
utility in the United States. 


MARIAN MEEKS MACEK (MRS. K. T.) 
R.N., B.S.N. lives in Ypsilanti, Mich., 
where Colonel Macek, now retired from 
the Army, is assistant director of place- 
ment at Eastern Michigan University. She 
has three sons and a daughter, the oldest 
son being in service and the others in 
college. 










MARY JANE WHITE RAULSTON (1 
R. S.) R.N., B.S.N. completed the M.S.1 
at Texas Woman’s University in August 


nursing service at San Jacinto Method st 
Hospital, Baytown, Tex. 


1944 


MARRIED: ALFRED M. ALPERIN Fe 
HARRIETT GREEN MARKS ’46 on Aug. 
9. Residence: Memphis, Tenn. 


George P. Clark 


GEORGE P. CLARK of High Point, N. C., 
is president of New England Mutual 
Insurance Company’s Leaders Associati 
which is made up of the company’s 
six hundred agents. Before becom 
president he served as a member of 
executive committee for three years. 
associate of New England Life’s Charlotte 
agency, he has been recognized as a 
“Leading Producer” eight times and as 
















pany’s highest award, the Vanguard 
Award. . 


held a summer appointment to the faculty 
of East Tennessee State University, ihe 
son City, where she was in charge of 

university’s instructional media center. 


H. WILLIAM GILLEN has moved to 
Wilmington, N. C., where he is visiting | 


of Marine Bio-Medical Research. He 
also clinical professor of medicine (ne 


and does part-time consulting work in 
neurology. | 
A. C. STANLEY is chairman of the man- 
agement advisory board for Naval Reserve 
Officers Schools at Naval Technical n 
ing Command, Memphis, Tenn. 


MARRIED: DOTTIE GROOME HANFORD 
to Lewis Clair Nelson on June 8. Resi- 
dence: Pelham, N. Y. 


1946 


R. LEE BENSON was appointed director 
of the division of fiscal research in the 
department of fiscal services of the Mary- 
land General Assembly in July. A 
graduate of the University of Maryland 
Law School, he was previously admin 
strative analyst for the department. 


KENNETH L. CARROLL (B.D. ’49, Pht 
53) teaches undergraduate religion at 
Southern Methodist University. He 1h 
been honored in the Rotunda yearbook 2 
“outstanding professor” three time 
named “friendliest professor” three time 
and selected as senior class sponsor fo 
times. 
















IOUPT of Huntingdon Valley, 
president — marketing of 


4 coat instrumentation, chlorina- 
n, and computer company. His daugh- 
yas married during the summer to a 


g graduate school at Emory Uni- 
, and his younger son is in high 


CE DEAN LUNSFORD, a widow, is 
yployed at Delray Beach Playhouse as 
office chairman and business man- 
. She recently became a grandmother 
the first time. 
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19 56, is president of the mediedl staff of 
the 15-year old voluntary, teaching hos- 


1947 


AURA SCHWARZ CRAMER (MRS. R. 
.) is registrar and dean of women at St. 
ohn Fisher College, Rochester, N. Y. Her 
iddle daughter, CAROL, is a 1974 
aduate of Duke. 





IZABETH WINTER HESTON (MRS. 
WILLIAM L.) of Seattle, Wash., 
| Jocent at Woodland Park Zoo and 
i managing director of Edmonds Arts Festi- 
é i yal, the second peasect in the Northwest. 





es fe 
NORRIS L. HODGKINS, JR., has moved 
rom Durham back to Southern Pines, 
N. aC., where he is city executive for First 
; inion National Bank. 










Birmingham, Ala., was 


and Porter Co., Warminster, a 


Point graduate, his older son is at- 


elected chairman of the board in June. 
Earlier in the year he had been named 
to the board of directors of the city’s 
Exchange Security Bank: He is married 
and the father of two sons and a daugh- 
ter. 


WARREN H. POPE, who has been with 
McGraw-Hill, Inc., for the past fourteen 
years, has become associated with the 
public accounting firm of Arthur Young 
and Company as director of general ser- 
vices and real estate, New York City. 


W. A. SIEBENHELLER, secretary of the 
Home Insurance Company, New York 


- City, has been elected to the board of 


directors of the Bankers Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, whose head office 
is also in New York. 


1948 


BETTY SUE HEDRICK MENARD (MRS. 
DALE A.) R.N., B.S.N. of Tulsa, Okla., 
is working part-time at Tulsa Junior Col- 
lege as a clinical instructor in the 
associate nursing program. Her husband 
had open heart surgery in November 1973 
and has been working full time at Ameri- 
can Airlines M & E Center since January. 
He has also founded the local chapter 
of Mended Hearts, Inc., an international 


organization of persons who have had 
open-heart surgery. 


James C. Ratcliff 


JAMES C. RATCLIFF was elected vice 
president, sales, of McLean Trucking Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., on Feb. 1. A 
member of the organization since 1948, 
he was sales manager of the southern 
division prior to his promotion. He resides 
with his wife and three children in 
Winston-Salem. 


MARRIED: MARY HILLS _ DIVINE 
BAKER, widow of SUMNER E. BAKER 
’47, to Joseph B. Gill on July 24. Resi- 
dence: Memphis, Tenn. 


1949 


RALPH E. BODFISH, a graduate of 
Emory University Medical School, became 
chief of staff at Long Beach Veterans 
Administration Hospital on Aug. 1. He 
is also professor of radiological sciences 
and associate dean of the school of medi- 
cine at the University of California Irvine 
College of Medicine. Dr. Bodfish is a 
resident of Cypress, Calif. 


EMMETT H. BRADLEY is president of 
Airtronics, Inc., a privately owned elec- 
tronic company located at Dulles Inter- 
national Airport, Washington, D. C. 


JAMES G. CARR and SARA CREECH 
CARR ’52 live in Charlotte, N. C. Dr. 
Carr is a management psychologist in 


private practice, who regularly contributes 
to the community magazine, and is heard 
daily on WBT radio. He still plays trom- 
bone on a hobby basis. 


JEROME H. DAMREN is director of 
school and community relations, working 
out of the office of the superintendent of 
schools in Lebanon, N. H. 


WILLIAM C. FARRER J.D., a Los Angeles 
attorney, has been re-elected to a three- 
year term as the California state delegate 
to the American Bar Association’s policy- 
making house of delegates. He is also a 
member of the ABA board of governors 
and is on the board of councilors for the 
University of Southern California Law 


” Center. 
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RICHARD R. MINTON is a civilian em- 
ployee of the U. S. Army, Missile Com- 
mand, Redstone Arsenal, Ala. He and his 
wife, a high school teacher, have a married 
daughter. 


FRANCIS H. SIEGFRIED E.E., who work- 


ed for the Tuttle & Bailey division of 
ATC for sixteen years, has formed his 
own company as manufacturer’s agent for 
heating and air conditioning products for 
the Washington, D. C., area. He and his 
family are living in Alexandria, Va. 


DR. WILLIAM B. WALKER resigned from 
the Rouse Company in December 1973 to 
start a psychological consulting firm, the 
Personne] Research and Development 
Corporation of Maryland, providing con- 
sulting services to business, industry and 
government. He and his wife, MARY 
ALICE BRANCH WALKER ’51 live in 
Columbia, Md., and have a son who enter- 
ed the Duke School of Engineering this 


‘< 1950 





John E. Batten, III 


JOHN E. BATTEN, III, received the J.D. 
degree from the University of South Caro- 
lina in 1973 and has opened law offices 
in Surfside Beach, S. C. A retired Air 
Force pilot, he resides in Surfside Beach 
with his wife and two children, both of 
whom are students at U.S.C. i 


ROBERT E. HAUSER has retired as a 


partner in the firm of Dixon, Hauser & 


Odom, certified public accountants in 
High Point, N. C., and this. fall entered 
the Wake Forest School of Law to begin 
his second career. He and Mrs. Hauser 
live in High Point. 


EDWARD D. SPRAGUE MF. of Vernon, 


Vt., is still field representative for the 
U.S. Forest Service, resource use. His 
older daughter, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, is working in a 
bank in Brattleboro, the younger is at- 
tending Dartmouth, and his son is ‘a pre- 
med student at Bates. 


1951 


DONALD A. FARINELLA is chairman of 
the county Republican organization in 
Passaic, N. J. 


GLEN C. MERRITT E.E. has retired from 
the U.S. Navy and is living in Gales 
Ferry, Conn. He is working in the electric 
boat division of General Dynamics. 


J. ORZANO has returned to Paris with 
IBM, and his daughter, Paula, who is a 
senior at Duke, will complete her final 
year at the University of Paris in the 
Sweet Briar program. 


JOHN G. PUTNAM, JR., an attorney of 
Buffalo, N. Y., is president of the Niagara 
Frontier Council of the U. S. Navy League. 


EMILY (WINK) BOONE RUCH (MRS. 
ROBERT) of Memphis, Tenn., received 
the M.A. degree in U.S. history from 
Memphis State University in December, 
1973. 

HARRY L. SLONE has been named man- 
ager of advertising for Wyeth Interna- 
tional Ltd., Radnor, Pa. 


1952 


ALICEJEAN THOMPSON DIEFFEN- 
BACH, wife of OTTO W. DIEFFENBACH, 
JR., M.E. of Timonium, Md., and head of a 
five-teacher art department at Cockeys- 
ville High School, received the Master of 
Science degree in education administra- 
tion from Johns Hopkins University in 
June. The Dieffenbachs’ son is a senior at 
the U.S. Air Force Academy, and one of 
their twin daughters, both of whom at- 
tended Colorado Women’s College in 
Denver last year, entered Duke in the fall. 


BRUCE L. SNYDER has been promoted 
to senior vice president of Lincoln First 
Bank, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


BORN: Third -child and second .son to 
STEPHEN F. FRANKS and Mrs. Franks, 
Carmichael, Calif., on Nov. 16, 1973. 
Named Craig Thomas. 


1953 


S. RICHARD (DICK) BAUMAN was 
builder of the year in 1969 for Home 
Builders Association of Memphis, of which 
he was president in 1970. Currently he is 
president of Home Builders Association 
of Tennessee. 


FRED I. E. FERRIS, formerly rector of 
St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church, Bethel, 
Conn., returned to Roxboro, N. C., during 
the summer to open a counseling service 
and to continue studies and research on 
a new method of counseling which he has 
been conducting for the past seven years. 


‘He received the S.T.M. in pastoral coun- 


seling in 1973. 


CAROLYN WHITLEY HARDING (MRS. 
EDMUND H.) is attendance counselor in 
the city schools of Washington, N. C. She 
spends the summers in a travel trailer at 
Emerald Isle. 


PATTERSON WALL was injured in an 
accident seventeen® years ago while vaca- 
tioning in Bermuda, and is confined to a 
wheelchair. For those Duke friends who 
would like to write him, his address is 
204 Osceola Road, Belleair, Fla. 33516. 


MARRIED: CDR. EUGENE D. HOWELL 
U.S.N. to Linda Robin Darby on May 16. 
Residence: Alexandria, Va. 


ADOPTED: Second child and first daugh- 
ter by JOHN M. ROSENBERG and Mrs. 
Rosenberg, Prestonburg, Ky., born in 
December. Named Ann Louise. 
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Russell G. Holder, M.E. 


RUSSELL G. HOLDER MLE. is south- 
eastern regional distribution manager for 
Mueller Climatrol Corp., one of the 
nation’s largest manufacturers of heating 
and air conditioning equipment for resi- 
dential, commercial, and industrial ap- 
plications. In 1971 he received one of the 
company’s top national sales awards when 
he was named runner-up zone manager 
of the year. Mr. Holder, his wife, and 
children live in Charlotte, N. C. 


BORN: Twin sons to DR. LAWRENCE 
MICHAELS and Mrs. Michaels, Alexander 
City, Ala. Named David Lance and Scott 
Kile. 


1955 


NELL NEWELL RUBIDGE (MRS. D. 
BRUCE) lives in Pittsburgh, Pa., where 
her husband is vice president of a foun- 
dation. The mother of twin boys and a 
girl, she completed a two-year term as 
director of the Association of Junior 
Leagues last year. 


1956 


JOEL C. (HANK) FORD A.M., CAPT., 
U.S.N. (Ret.) is manager of quality ser- 
vices for American Motors. He lives in 
Lake Bluff, Ill. 


NATHANIEL LANDE created a television 
special, “The Bluffers,” which was shown 
on NBC May 28 before the national Emmy 
Awards. Based on Peter Wolfe’s “The 
Bluffer’s Guides,” it starred David Niven 
and had appearances by many Hollywood 
notables including Bob Hope and Carl 
Reiner. 


RICHARD B. (DICK) PERRY and 
ELEANOR (ELLIE) BAHLER PERRY ’57 
are living in Wyckoff, N. J., where he is 
engaged in individual psychotherapy and 
marriage and family counseling. He has 
the M.Div. degree from Boston University 
and is working toward a doctorate. 


RICHARD L. PLAYER, JR., is half owner 
of the newest shopping center in Fayette- 
ville, N. C., which was constructed by 
Player, Inc., general contractors, of which 
he is president. His wife is the former 
MARGARET ANN RIDDLE ’61. 


1957 


BETTY RUTH BRYAN ALLEY (MRS. 
JAMES T.) is the wife of an ophthalmo- 
logist in Goldsboro, N. C., and the mother 
of two teen-age sons. She has a Master’s 
degree in counseling from UNC-G and is 
presently the drug program coordinator 
for the Wayne County mental health cen- 
ter. 
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CHARLES R. JOHNSON is vice president 
of Lomas & Nettleton Financial Corpora- 
tion, Dallas, Tex. 


WILLIAM R. PAPE, JR., C.E. of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., is music consultant for Disney 
World. 


JAMES P. SAMPLE (Th.M. ’71), minister 
of St. Andrews Presbyterian Church, San- 
ford, N. C., received the Doctor of Ministry 
degree from Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, in May. 


JOYCE V. SMITH B.S.N.Ed. received the 
M.A. in health sciences from California 
State University, San Jose, in June 1973 
and returned to Stanford University Hos- 
pital as assistant director of nursing. She 
writes she “had a full and exciting year 
with an innovative reorganization of N.S. 
Dept. My garden grows bountifully.” 


1958 


LAWRENCE J. ALSTER is president of 
Buck Hill Development Company at Deer- 
field Plantation, a planned development 
of homes entirely surrounded by a golf 
course and country club. He is also build- 
ing townhouse condominiums in Myrtle 
Beach, S. C. 


MARY IRVING CARLYLE CAMPBELL 
(MRS. HUGH B., JR.) of Charlotte, N. C., 
is a part-time instructor of art history 
at Queens College. 


ROBERT F. CLAYTON, who is with Citi- 
zens & Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
completed the program for management 
development at Harvard Business School 
in the fall of 1973. 


JOHN M. D’ANGELO,. senior sales 
specialist in the process chemicals divi- 
sion of Monsanto Company, was trans- 
ferred from Atlanta to Memphis, Tenn., 
in December 1973. He is married and the 
father of a young daughter and son. 


ANTHONY R. PRIZZI, who has been certi- 
fied by the American Board of Urology, 


practices in Cape Cod, Mass. He is married. 


and has a son and a daughter. 


DENNIS B. STITELY is owner of the 
Miramar Travel Agency in Miramar, Fla. 


DR. ROBERT R. WALLER was appointed 
chairman of the department of ophthalmo- 
logy at Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 
effective May 1. He attended the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee College of Medicine, in- 
terned at the City of Memphis Hospitals, 
Memphis, Tenn., and, following two years 
of service duty at NIH in Bethesda, Md., 
obtained residency training in internal 
medicine and ophthalmology at Mayo 
Graduate School. He was a Heed Fellow 
in ophthalmology at the University of 
California in San Francisco. 


MARRIED: LATHAM FLANAGAN, JR., 
(M.D. ’61) to Mary Jane Sahlfeld on 
March 28. Residence: Eugene, Ore. 


1959 


DONALD C. DOSS, his wife, and two 
children have moved from _ Salisbury, 
N. C., to Kenbridge, Va., where he has 
started a knit sport shirt manufacturing 
plant, 


WILLIAM A. YOUNG CPCU has joined 
the Business Insurance Trust with offices 
in Monroe, La., New Orleans, Baton Rouge, 
Dallas and twenty-eight other states, as 
vice president. He is attached to the 
corporate headquarters in charge of the 
property and casualty division, as well as 
mergers and acquisitions. Mr. and Mrs. 
Young, together with their three sons, live 
in Monroe. 


BORN: Second child and first daughter to 
CONWAY LUCAS WINKLER (MRS. 
JOHN) and Mr. Winkler, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., on June 25. Named Maria Garling- 
ton. 


1960 


SAM BUNDY, JR., is with the North Caro- 
lina State Board of Education as assistant 
director of the textbook division. Prior 
to this position he was head of the busi- 
ness department at the Technical Institute 
of Alamance, Burlington, N. C., and the 
American College of Switzerland in Ley- 
sin. The Bundy family lives in Raleigh, 
N. C. 


M. LANEY FUNDERBURK is special 
assistant for appointments to the governor 
of North Carolina. 





Laurence I. Peterson 


LAURENCE I. PETERSON is a technical 
associate in the pioneering research de- 
partment of Rohm and Haas Company, 
Philadelphia. He has a Ph.D. in organic 
chemistry from Yale. Dr. and Mrs. Peter- 
son make their home in Pineville, Pa. 


MARRIED: HENRY C. (HANK) IRVIN 
to Beverly Jeanne White on Feb. 2. Resi- 
dence: Montgomery, Ala. 


BORN: First child and son to P. RICHARD 
BAGGETT and Mrs. Baggett, Birming- 
ham, Ala, on Feb. 12. Named Paul 
Richard, Jr. A daughter to SAM BUNDY, 
JR., and Mrs. Bundy, Raleigh, N. C., on 
May 15. Named Elizabeth Jane. Third 


child and second son to ROBERT A. and- 


MARY BRANTON JONES ’61, Shorewood, 
Wis., on Jan. 6. Named Robert Branton. 
Second son to DAVID B. STATTENFIELD 
M.E. and MERRIE JO SEYMOUR STAT- 
TENFIELD ’61, Columbus, Ind., on Sept. 
2, 1973. Third child, a daughter, to WIL- 
LIAM STUART and Mrs. Stuart, Livonia, 
Mich., on July 21. Named Erin Nicole. A 
daughter to DIAN SPRUILL WILLIAMS 
(MRS. ARTHUR G.) and Mr. Williams, 
Stowe, Vt., on Jan. 28. Named Anne 
Caroline. 


1961 


P. RICHARD (DICK) BAGGETT of Birm- 
ingham, Ala., is manager of the account- 
ing and data processing departments of 
All Risk Insurance Agency, Birmingham, 
Ala. His wife, a graduate of Auburn, is 
traffic training supervisor for South Cen- 
tral Bell Company headquarters. 


NANCY BOST is Mrs. Wallace B. Millner, 
III, and the mother of two sons. She and 
her family live in Richmond, Va. 


JULIA STEVENS GREG (MRS. ROBERT 
A.) of Simi Valley, Calif., has been pro- 
moted from district .administrator to 
regional administrator in the disability 
evaluation program of the California De- 
partment of Health. 


JAN BURTON KANE (MRS. JA 
E.E. has a management position 
neering automation with IBM. She fir 
it interesting after twelve years on t 
technical side of the job. Mr. and Mi 
Kane live in Vestal, N. Y. 

















THOMAS P. McNAMARA has a pres 
dential appointment to a four year term 
as U.S. attorney for the eastern district 
of North Carolina. He, his wife, the 
former RAE HASSELL ’60, and their two 
children reside in Raleigh. . 


ROBERT P. PARKER of Rockville, Md., 
is working at the U.S. Bureau of Econo- 
mic Analysis as chief of the income 
branch of the national income and we 
division. The branch prepares the official 
estimates of personal and national incom 
GERALD M. VADEN, JR., B.D. is pastor 
of St. Andrew’s United Methodist Churct 
Portsmouth, Va. 


BORN: A son to THOMAS W. MILLE] 

III, and Mrs. Miller, Winter Park, 
on July 2. Named Thomas Scott. A so 
to DONALD B. MITCHELL and Mr 
Mitchell, Bay Shore, N. Y., on July 16, 
Named Thomas Jerome. Third child and 
first daughter to NANCY WREN DOLE 
MITCHELL (MRS. CHARLES E.) and Mr, 
Mitchell, Alexandria, Va., on Nov. 11, 197 
Named Wren Albright. Second son t 

DOROTHY RUPP SEIBERT and HENRY 
E. SEIBERT J.D. ’68, Euclid, Ohio, on Jan. 
16. Named William Rupp. Second daugh- 
ter to KENNETH WATOV and rs 
Watov, Alexandria, Va., on Oct. 3, 1973. 
Named Beth Susan. ; 


: 


1962 


RICHARD LEE CHAMBERLAIN of Po 
land, Ohio, received the D.V.M. degree 
from Ohio State University College o 
Veterinary Medicine last June, while, 
writes, his wife received her P.H.T. 
(Putting Hubby Through). : 


4 


WILLIAM H. HALLIDY, JR., a Ph.D. in 
physics from th University of Pittsburgh, 
is married and the father of three yo 
children. He and his family live on a 
thirteen acre farm near California, Pa. 
A professor of physics at California Sta 


study in Hamburg in 1972. 


M. EUGENE KENDALL (M.D. ’67) ar 
LIZ KENNEDY KENDALL B.S.N. ‘6 


1. Dr. Kendall is practicing all phases 
cardiology at Research Hospital in Kansas 
City, Mo. q 


SUSAN ALLAWAY LaRUE (MRS. L 
H.) lives in Lexington, Va., where he 
husband is a professor of law at Wash | 
ington and Lee. The mother of a boy and] 
a girl, she gives her occupation as “quilter, 
weaver, lab technician, problem center 
remodeler, painter, 
friend.” 


LEONARD G. PARDUE, III, is city editor} 
of the Louisville Times, Louisville, Ky, 
Mrs. Pardue is the former ESTHER BOOE,| 


ROBERT S. PLESS is president of 
& Brother Company, Richmond, Va. 


ALBERT D. SIKKELEE M. Div. is pastor 
of St. George’s United Methodist Chure 
Fairfax, Va. In May he was awarded the 
Doctor of Ministry degree from Uni 
Seminary in Virginia. 


MARRIED: GEORGE B. GRILLS, . 
E.E. to Barbara L. Whittle on Aug. 
Residence: Chapel Hill, N. C. a 


NRW REGIS 











child and T dnaahter: to 
PR, BARNES and Mrs. Barnes, 
, Md., on June 28. Named Mary 
econd son KAY GEORGE MIDDLE- 
(MRS. GEORGE F.) and Mr. Middle- 
College Park, Md., on Sept. 1, 1973. 
ed David Desmond. Third daughter 
0 VIRGINIA CRONIN PECKHAM (MRS. 
;EORGE J.) and Dr. Peckham, Rosemond, 
’a., on Sept. 29, 1973. Named Christina 
farie. A son to WILLIAM R. SUTPHEN, 
il, and Mrs. Sutphen, Somerville, N. J., 
n Oct. 8, 1973. Named William Bolten. 


1963 


sLAINE HEUGH BESSON (MRS. FRANK 
, II) of North Arlington, -Va., is still 
vith the consumer product safety com- 
nission in the office of the executive 
irector. She was nominated for the 
‘ederal Woman of the Year Award. 


a a i. . 
JON A. DETTMERING is marketing man- 
ger for IBM-DP division in downtown 
incinnati, Ohio. 


[(OHN H. DOSTER is manager of opera- 
ions analysis and financial planning, tele- 
sion receiver products department, 
reneral Electric Company, Portsmouth, 
Ja. 


JEAL F. KETCHER lives in Fort Lauder- 
lale, Fla. He was married last year to a 
yurser for Pan American. 


~DWIN L. (DUKE) MARSTON, JR., is 
nanaging a restaurant for Far West Ser- 
ices, which operates over ninety restau- 
ants throughout the country, including 
he Sandpiper in Atlanta and Reuben E. 
zee Riverboats in San Diego, St. Louis, 
ind Newport Beach. His restaurant is the 
%. E. Lee in San Diego, Calif. 


JESSE Q. (JACK) OZBOLT C.E. has been 
rromoted to manager of the reserves and 





zations. 


| mailed to: 


hela c/o Mr. E. H. Price 














FORSYTH COUNTY DUKE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION held its “Sum- 
jer Coaches Huddle” at Ta... -.” od 
jark, Winston-Salem on August 14. Guests 
1¢ uded assistant director of athletics 
‘om Butters and football coach Mike Mc- 
ree. Ann Crews King (Mrs. Clay V., Jr.), 
; was presented the association’s Dis- 
(nguished Service Award. James C. Fren- 
el 67, J.D. ’70 was elected president for 
ae - coming year; and Morris C. Weisner 
E. 60, secretary-treasurer. 


| THE ATLANTA DUKE ALUMNI ASSO- 


Y people gathered at Collier Hills 
the annual picnic, arranged by 


evaluations department in Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corporation’s exploration 
and production division, Houston. 


DR. FREDERICK W. PECK has been 
named dean of advanced professional 
studies and assistant professor of educa- 
tion at Pacific School of Religion. He was 
formerly assistant professor of field edu- 
cation at the school. 

CHARLOTTE SHUFORD, who has had a 
general law practice in Charlotte, N. C., 


_during the past year, participated in the 


The Leonard Palumbo Memorial Fund has been established by 
several University of North Carolina faculty donors in honor of the 
late Doctor Leonard B. Palumbo, Jr., Professor in the Department 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology at UNC. Dr. Palumbo was both a Duke 
undergraduate and medical school graduate—’44—-who completed 
internships and residencies at Duke before going to UNC as an 
assistant professor of obstetrics and gynecology. He was a member 
of the Phi Beta Kappa, Alpha Omega Alpha, and Sigma Xi as well 
as the American Medical Association and other professional organi- 


It is anticipated that contributions to this fund will be devoted 
to some UNC-related educational purpose. Contributions may be 


Leonard Palumbo Memorial Fund 


Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
North Carolina Memorial Hospital 
Room 4019 Old Clinic Building 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 















Campaign Techniques Workshop for 
Women, held in July at Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity, Atlanta. The workshop was spon- 
sored by the National Women’s Education 
Fund. 


MARRIED: J. NEILAND PENNINGTON 
to Anne Tucker on June 22. Residence: 
Nashville, Tenn. 


BORN: Third son to JENNIE WYNN 
BASS BARTEE (MRS. TED RAY) and 
Mr. Bartee, Clover, S. C., on March 15. 
Named Ted Ray. A daughter to THOMAS 
H. (TUCK) FORSYTH and Mrs. Forsyth, 
Brewster, N. Y., on April 28. Named Betsy 
Ann. Third child and second son to ASH- 
LEY S. JAMES, JR., and Mrs. James, 
Greensboro, N. C., on June 28. Named 
Jason Thomas. 


1964 


RICHARD B. FAIR E.E. (Ph.D. ’69) is 
supervisor of the semiconductor device 
development group, Bell Laboratories, 
Reading, Pa. In 1973 he was named an 
Outstanding Young Man of America. 


BETSY ALDEN TURECKY (MRS. 


ROBERT H.), daughter of MARY FAISON 
COVINGTON ALDEN (MRS. JOHN) ’35 
of Rockville, Ind., and granddaughter of 
the late ELIZABETH PARKIN COVING- 
TON ’11 of Thomasville, N. C., was ordain- 


















Brian Stone LL.B. ’63; and on Sunday 
afternoon Barbara Davidson Henkel 52 
and Lee H. Henkel, Jr. ’50, J.D. ’52 held 
an open house honoring incoming fresh- 
men and their parents from Atlanta. 
Assisting the Henkels with arrangements 
were Brian Stone and Alton H. Hopkins 
’60, chairman of the Atlanta alumni ad- 
missions committee. 


THE COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
DUKE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION sponsored 
an open-house reception for Duke alumni 
prior to the Duke-USC game on Septem- 
ber 21. Eight-five alumni enjoyed cock- 
tails and snacks at the Carolina Carousel 
Cafeteria on the state fairgrounds ad- 
jacent to the football stadium. R. Davis 





warm-up 


ed into the ministry of the United Metho-. 


dist Church on May 28 in Dallas, Tex. She 
has finished half of her seminary train- 
ing at Perkins School of Theology, S.M.U., 
and her current assignment is working in 
children’s ministry. She plans to serve in 
campus ministry upon completion of the 
Master of Theology degree. Mr. and Mrs. 
Turecky and their three children reside 
in Dallas. 


BORN: Second son to JOHN R. REY- 
NOLDS and ELIZABETH McCOMB REY- 
NOLDS ’65, Lewisville, N. C., on May 12. 
Named Jon Wellington. 


1965 


OTTO C. KITSINGER, II, became a part- 
ner in Hays, Landsman & Head, a New 
York City law firm in April 1973. He and 
Mrs. Kitsinger, the former ELIZABETH 


ANNE HILEY ’66, live in Westbury, N. Y.- 


FRED H. MOORE (J.D. ’68) has been 
named a partner in the law firm of 
Spears, Moore, Rebman & Williams, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Mr. Moore, the son of 
ALVIN O. and ANNIE KATE REBMAN 
MOORE ’34 of Lookout Mountain, Tenn., 
and his wife have a young son and also 
reside in Lookout Mountain. 


LEON L. RICE, III, is a partner in the 
law firm of Rice & Hardy, P.C., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


RONALD G. SEEBER J.D., city attorney 
for Winston-Salem, N. C., is a member 
of the board of examiners, American In- 
stitute of Planners, the N. C. A.I.P. legis- 
lative committee, and the N. C. League 
of Municipalities legislative committee. 


MARRIED: FREDERICK ALEXANDER 
(ALEX) BEASLEY to Susan McGarity on 
Aug. 10. Residence: Atlanta, Ga. ROY S. 
BREDDER to Christine G. Fenyvest on 
May 11. Residence: Arlington, Va. 


Hoser III ’66, neslaeM of the association 
and John Bell, Jr. ’62 secretary-treasurer, 
arranged and hosted the event. 


THE CHICAGO DUKE ALUMNI AS- 
SOCIATION held its annual dinner meet- 
ing at Hackney’s Restaurant, Glenview on 
September 25. Featured speaker was John 
Alexander McMahon ’42, chairman of the 
Board of ‘Trustees. The meeting was 
organized by W.-. Barker French ’63 who 
will serve as chairman of the association’s 
steering committee. Other members of 
the committee include: Betty Becker Tay- 
lor (Mrs. John R.) ’49, Robert L. Heidrick 
53, James D. Henderson ’73 and Stephanie 
Empkie Vittum (Mrs. Daniel W.) ’61. 


THE CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA 





. Alumni Barbeque 1974 style: Law Weekenders join other alumni for pre-game 


BORN: Third son to THOMAS C. CART- 
WRIGHT and Mrs. Cartwright, Atlanta, 
Ga., on May 17. Named Robert Compton. 
Second daughter to C. RANDALL ED- 
WARDS and Mrs. .Edwards, Lawrence- 
ville, Ga., on April 4, 1973. Named Me- 
lanie Jean. First child and daughter to 
MARTHA HAMILTON MORRIS (MRS. I. 
WISTAR, III) and Mr. Morris, Villanova, 
Pa., on June 26, 1973. Named Melissa 
Hamilton. 


1966 


DAVID D. PATTON is practicing law with 
the firm of Buesser, Buesser, Snyder & 
Blank, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. Previously 
he had been a special agent for the FBI. 


CAROL JEAN GOTER ROBINSON (MRS. 
WILLIAM E.) has the M.S. degree in bio- 
chemistry from Louisiana State Univer- 
sity and is working in the department 
of pharmacology at Southwestern Medical 
School, Dallas. 


MARRIED: WILLIAM H. BAKER to Ruth 
Marie Carroll on Sept. 29, 1973. Residence: 
Atlanta, Ga. LOYD H. BLACK, JR., to 
Mary Ann Richardson on July 6. Resi- 
dence: Atlanta, Ga. 


ADOPTED: A four-month old daughter by 
JOHN P. CALLAHAN M.Div. and Mrs. 
Callahan, New Zion, S. C., in June. Named 
Paula Elizabeth. 


BORN: . First child and son to BETTY 
HALEY HAVEN and FRANK E. HAVEN, 
Columbus, Ind. on May 28, Named 
Michael Thomas. Third child and second 
son to SUSAN KUNZ HERITAGE B.S.N. 
and WILLIAM H. HERITAGE, JR., East 
Grand Rapids, Mich., on June 22. Named 
John Frederick. Second child and first 
daughter to THOMAS A. LOW and Mrs. 
Low, Durham, N. C., on Jan. 14. Named 
ye Canan. 





DUKE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION met for 
its annual dinner meeting on October 9 
at the Asheboro Country Club, Asheboro. 
Basketball coach Bill Foster was the guest 
speaker; and newly-elected officers are: 
Addison P. Penfield, Sr. ’40, president; 
Harry C. Slusser III ’61, vice president; 
and M. Elizabeth C. “Toots” Underwood 
(Mrs. William A., Jr.) ’27, secretary- 
treasurer. 


THE GUILFORD COUNTY DUKE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION also heard Coach 
Bill Foster at a dinner meeting on Octo- 
ber 19 at the Greensboro City Club, First 
Union National Bank Building. Seventy- 
five people enjoyed the “night out on the 
town.” — 
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1967 


DANA I. DADSON is employed as a trans- 
lator-indexer (Russian to English) for 
The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
published at Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


DOUGLAS A. FAULKNER J.D. of Burke, 
Va., is working with the office of the 
general counsel of the U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office, Washington, D. C. 


CAROL A. HAMILTON is teaching kinder- 
garten in the New Orleans public schools. 


NINA MAJOR LORD C.E. has returned 
to work full time as a project engineer 
for the Hull division feasibility study 
group, Naval Ship Engineering Center, 
Hyattsville, Md. RICHARD S. LORD, JR., 
E.E. ’68 also works at the Center as an 
electronics engineer for the mine counter- 
measures branch. 


E. DENNIS SWINDEN and JANE DE- 
WALT SWINDEN ’68 moved with their 
two young daughters to Philadelphia in 
September. 


MARRIED: REBECCA A. NASH to Law- 
rence B. Keesler on June 22. Residence: 
Kernersville, N. C. KATHARINE NIX to 
John D. Schultz on June 8. Residence: 
Washington, D. C. WILLIAM L. TRIPPE 
to Tommye Greer on April 21, 1973. Resi- 
dence: Atlanta, Ga. 


BORN: A son to PARRISH NELSON 
HIRASAKI (MRS. JOHN) M.E. and Mr. 
Hirasaki, Dickinson, Tex., on April 16. 
Named Kitt Nelson. Second child, a 
daughter, to PAMELA ODELL PRICE 
(MRS. CHARLES T.) and Dr. Price, 
Gainesville, Fla., on Sept. 7, 1973. Named 
Janet Diane. First child and daughter to 
RICHARD H. PRITCHARD aarfd Mrs. 
Pritchard, Livermore, Calif., on Sept. 29, 
1973. Named Melissa Gayle. 


1968 


MARY DONOHUE ALLEN (MRS. 
DAVID) and her husband, both 1972 
graduates of the University of Chicago 
Law School, are living in Chicago. She 
has finished a clerkship with a federal 
judge and is starting as an associate with 
the law firm of Kirkland & Ellis. 


KENDALL H. BREEDLOVE received the 
M.B.A. in finance from George Washing- 
ton University in June 1970 and is presi- 
dent of his own firm, Capital Assistance 
Search Help, Inc. The company provides 
large signature loans for executives and 
professionals, and does financial counsel- 
ing and professional practice management 
consulting for physicians. He lives in 
Arlington, Va. 


CARL S. CHRONISTER retired from 
active duty with the Navy in the spring 
of 1973 after attaining the rank of lieu- 
tenant in the supply corps. He is present- 
ly in his second year of law work at Dick- 
inson Schol of Law, Carlisle, Pa. 


B. CAROL GRIFFITH, who has the M.Ed. 
in counseling and personnel services from 
the University of Nevada, is a high school 
counselor in Reno. 


CELIA HALES is a teaching fellow for 
the 1974-75 school year in the department 
of library science, East Carolina Univer- 
sity, Greenville, N. C. She is also work- 
ing toward the Master of Library Science 
degree. 


ANDREW M. HARKNESS J.D. is prac- 
ticing in Rochester, N. Y., with Harris, 
Beach & Wilcox, after four years with the 
U.S. Army Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps, Washington. 
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THOMAS JAMES, II, finished his first 


year of residency in internal medicine at 
Temple University Hospital and in July 


entered the National Health Services . 


Corps of the U.S. Public Health Service, 
assigned to a clinic in a Philadelphia 
ghetto. His wife is attending medical 
school at the University of Pennsylvania. 


THOMAS R. KRAMER A.M. (Ph.D. '71), 
who is with the National Academy of 
Sciences, ran in the Boston marathon in 
April. His wife, ANNE WELSH KRAMER 
’70, A.M. ’71, has recently started work 
as a computer systems analyst for a 
government consulting firm, Price, Wil- 
liams and Associates. 


RICHARD S. MILLER has been in the 
glass division of Ford Motor Company 
since attending Harvard Business School. 
He and his wife, JUDITH STILLMAN 
MILLER, a Duké Nursing School student 
for two years who graduated from Boston 
University School of Nursing, live in 
Belleville, Mich. 


MARRIED: DR. DAVID E. BLACKWELL 
to Janis L. Elam on April 13. Residence: 
Winston-Salem, N. C. WYATT L. BROWN, 
JR., to Glenda L. Pinne on June 28. 
Residence: Panama City, Fla. THOMAS 
JAMES, III, to Carol Pierson on Jan. 5. 
Residence: Philadelphia, Pa. JULIA 
MARIE SHARRATT to Phillip L. Richard- 
son on Feb. 23. Residence: Corona Del 
Mar, Calif. 


ADOPTED: First child and daughter by 
WILLIAM E. EASON, JR., J.D. and Mrs. 
Eason, Atlanta, Ga, on July 11, 1973. 
Named Kimberly Elizabeth. 


BORN: First child 
NICHOLAS HUME and Mrs. Hume; 
Kansas City, Mo., on Jan. 16. Named 
Korrin Johnson. First child and daughter 
to ELLEN BERS JOHNSON and 
MICHAEL B. JOHNSON, York, Pa., on 
Sept. 4, 1973. Named Jennie Louise. First 
child and daughter to KAREN MITCHELL 
NELSON (MRS. GARY A.) and Mr. Nel- 
son, Minneapolis, Minn., on Jan. 15. 
Named Julia Louise. First child and 
daughter to SAMUEL E. ROBERSON and 
WHITNEY LYNNE WHERRETT ROBER- 
SON ’69, Pleasanton, Calif., on Feb. 8. 
Named Rachel Elizabeth. First child and 
son to KATHLEEN FARMER VINCENT 
and DALE L. VINCENT, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
on March 2. Named James Dale. 


and daughter to 


1969 


LEE WILLIAM ADAMS of. Brimfield, 
Mass., writes that his wife, Priscilla Sher- 
man Adams, died of cancer on June 15 
at their home. 
graduate, Mrs. 
friends. 


Adams had many Duke 


CAPT. RONALD E. LESHER U.S.A.F., 
who received the M.S. degree in systems 
management from the University of 
Southern California in June 1973, has 


‘been reassigned to headquarters tactical 


communications area, Langley AFB, Va. 
He lives in Hampton. 


PETER ALLAN ROYAL and DIANE 
PERRET ROYAL ’70 live in Media, Pa. 
Formerly a marketing representative, he 
is now staff assistant to the national sales 
manager, consumer paints, DuPont Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. 


SHERYL SMITH SELTZER and SCOTT 
L. SELTZER live in Evanston, IIl., where 
he is directing television and she is act- 
ing. 


DOUGLAS M. TOOT, who graduated from 
the Ohio State University College of Law, 
cum laude, in June 1973 and passed the 
Ohio bar the following month, is asso- 
ciated with the law firm of Burdman, 
Stevens & Gilliland in Youngstown. Prior 


Though not a Duke 


mee | SS ee ee a ee ee 
to Sealaaas dant school, he -atiendlate 
graduate school for a sees at the ca 
versity of Wisconsin. 


MARRIED: JOSEPH R. BEATTY J.D. to 
Jane McCoskey on June 8. Residence: 
Greensboro, N. C. JANCE K. CARY to 
Robert Probst. Residence: Burke, Va. 
SANDI KISNER to Dr. Fred Fogelson on 
Sept. 8. Residence: Brighton, Mass. DR. 
JAMES M. THURBER to Vicki Lynn 
Roper in March, 1973. Residence: Atlanta, 
Ga. 


BORN: A daughter to JOHN L. CALL, 
JR., and Mrs. Call, Moorestown, N. J., on 
April 4. Named Christine Diane. First 
child and daughter to ELIZABETH PEEL- 
ER CAVENY and JOHN C. CAVENY, JR., 
Kings Mountain, N. C., on July 31. Named 
Heather Ruth- Second child, a son, to 
ETHAN GROSSMAN B.S.E. and Mrs. 
Grossman, Silver Springs, Md., on April 
24. Named Andrew Benjamin. First child 
and daughter to WILLIAM L. YAEGER 
and Mrs. Yaeger, Durham, N. C., on April 
4. Named Erica Claire. 


1970 


R. MORGAN ARMSTRONG, in addition 
to practicing law in Henry County, Vir- 
ginia, is assistant commonwealth’s attor- 
ney for the county. 


NATHAN COX, JR., was under a Wood- 
row Wilson fellowship at the Sinte Gleska 
College Center on the Rosebud Sioux In- 
dian Reservation in South Dakota for two 
years. He was chairman of the business 
education department and a “Woodrow 
Wilson Administrative Intern.” His new 
home, with his wife Julia Hill of Yankton, 
S. D., is Lake Waccamaw, N. C. 


JAMES R. CROMWELL is attending the 
Marshall-Wythe School of Law, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., and 
is a member of the Law Review. 


JAMES C. DEARTH, a May graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin Medical 
School, is interning at the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn. His specialty is pedia- 
tries. 


MARGARET McGIMSEY FARFOUR 
(MRS. LESLIE A., JR.) B.S.N. is married 
to an atorney in Shelby, N. C., and they 
have a two-year old daughter. She is 
presently an 
Gardner-Webb College. 


GLORIA JEAN FOSTER M.R.E. is direc- 
tor of Christian education at Christ United 
Methodist Church, Jackson, Miss. 


SUSAN D. HALSEY A.M. is an assistant 
professor of physics/earth science at Wil- 
liam Paterson College, Wayne, N. J., 
teaching physical geology and introduc- 
tion to oceanography, while finishing her 
dissertation in marine geology at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. She is also a member 
of the Great Gorge Ski Patrol, McAffee, 
Naw: 


CHRIS G. HUME, III, who clerked for a 
federal district court judge in Mobile for 
a year, became associated with the law 
firm of Inge, Twitty,. Duffy .& Prince, 
Mobile, in September, 1974. - 


RICHARD MARSILIUS is the western 
regional manager of Producto Machine 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 


CHERYL BIRCHALL REYNOLDS B.S.N.. 


was one of the nurses on special duty in 
maternity at Colorado General Hospital, 
Denver, the night the Stanek sextuplets 
were born last year. And, believe it or 
not, her first job after graduation was 
with the Kienast quintuplets in Liberty 
Corners, N. J., who were then three 
months old and only recently home from 
the hospital. She and her husband, C. 
PHILIP REYNOLDS M.D., have been in 


i ee Oe " 4 / 


ly es be sw tig 
ieeamauens 


instructor of nursing at 


_ We Va., on April 25. Named Rebecca / 


by Maharishi 


‘TROFATTER 774 are in Palo Alto, Cal 


residency, and “heri, afte! 
intensive care BS is as: 
the pediatric clinic at Colorado ene 
















































MARRIED: SALLY ADAMS to F. J. % 
on Aug. 19, 1973. Residence: Rush, | 
ELIZABETH LEE STACK to Richz 
Findlay on March 30. Residence: 
nati, Ohio. 


BORN: Second son to ALENE NOF 
STROM CASE and J. MICHAEL CA 
Armdale, N.S., Canada, on March 
Named Berit Michael. A son to 
GARET MONTHAN HARRISON (ME 
ROBERT W.) and Mr. Harrison, Binghai 
ton, N. Y., in April. Named Joshua. 
daughter to RICHARD H. SEMPLE, I 
and BARBARA HUPP SEMPLE ’” 
Sewickley, Pa., on April 11. Named Li 
deen Cooper. First child and daughter 
MARTHA BROWN STROMBERG a 
ROBERT HART STROMBERG, Columb 
Ohio, on Oct. 7, 1973. Named Kathle 
Ruth. First child and daughter to RO 
MARY HELLMERS WHITTINGHA 
(MRS. DAVID) and Mr. Whittinghi 
Steamboat Springs, Colo., on June | 


Named Sara Ann. 4 
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ELEANOR C. MILLER is a translator 
the Algerian Embassy, Washington, D. 


J. RUSSELL PHILLIPS became the Dall 
sales manager for the Gulf-North E 
division of Sea-Land Service, Inc., on Ju 
1. He and Mrs. Phillips live in Irvin 
Tex. ; } 


PAUL W. SCOTT M.A.T., who taught 
Columbia, S. C., last year, and NA 
WESSINGER SCOTT ’72, who receiv 

the M.S.W. from the University of Sot 
Carolina in June, have moved to Arizor 
where he is in the Ph.D. program 
optical science at the University of A 
zona. 4 


MARRIED: KATHRYN S. NORDSHOM 
GUY F. GUINN on Aug. 25, 197 
Residence: Ann Arbor, Mich. ‘ROBERT | 
OLIVERE to MARILYN KAY NESS "72 
on Sept. 8. Residence: Wilmington, Del. 
MARGARET ANNE REEL to Stephen G: 
Miller on April 23, 1973. Residence: Me- 
Lean, Va. ROGER D. ROSS C.E. to ee al 
Lynn Weigel on June 30, 1973. Reside 
Brunswick, Me. 


BORN: A daughter to PAUL E. PR 
J.D. and Mrs. Prentiss, Milwaukee, 
on June 12. Named Sharon Elizabe 
First child and daughter to NICK JOE 
RAHALL, II, and Mrs. Rahall, Be kl e 


ley. 


1972 


DAYNA GRANT has been qualified 2 
teacher of the science of creative i 
telligence and transcendental meditati 
Malesh Yogi in Vitt 
France. She is teaching full time in Nal 
ville, Tenn. 


JOHN D. HOLLY, III, lives in Durham a 
is an administrative assistant at Wa 
Hospital. 


DAVID A. WILSON and VALERIE 


where she is working and he is attendi 
the Stanford Graduate School of Busir 
They would be happy to welcome frier 
who are in the area. 


MARRIED: MARY MARGARET KERR 
John Laurence Abraham on J 
Residence: Washington, D. C. S 
KOEHLER to ANNE ELDRIDGE "7 











e: Chicago, ll. FRANK 
uIS, JR., to MELISSA CARA- 
on June 30, 1973. Residence: 
Tex. MARTIN P. MARTA J.D. 
ana Harper on Nov. 24, 1973. Resi- 

e: Hoffman Estates, Ill. ALAN 
'UCE MEDEIROS to Patricia Ann 
on July 6. Residence: North 
a, Mass. DUANE J. RUSSELL to 
anison Hudson on Aug. 10. Residence: 
leveland, Ohio. ROBERT S. WEST to 
‘gel Eilat on March 5. Residence: Petah 
yah, Israel. TRICIA YOUNGS to 
fichael G. Strand in November, 1973. 
esidence: Virginia Beach, Va. 


ORN: Second child and first daughter to 
OSEPH E. CLAXTON J.D. and Mrs. Clax- 
on, Macon, Ga., on Feb. 2. Named Anne 
fargaret. 


¥. - 
- - 


HARLES T (CHUCK) BUNN, JR., a 
taft accountant for Price Waterhouse & 
0., “has recently been transferred from 
harlotte to Raleigh, N. C. In July he 
as elected chairman of the board of 
lumni advisors for the North Carolina 
tudent Legislature. 


AMES C. CAMP is a second year law 
tudent at Emory University. During the 
ummer he worked as an intern with the 
outhern governmental monitoring project 
f the Southern Regional Council. 


HOMAS P. FOY, who has his own educa- 
ional consulting firm, Thomas P. Foy 
\ssociates, at Burlington County College, 
emberton, N. J., returned to Duke in 
y to present a paper entitled “A Special 
artnership: The Community College and 
ie Elderly,” at a conference sponsored 
+ the American Asociation of Junior and 
ommunity Colleges and the Center for 
e Study of Aging and Human Develop- 
ent at Duke. In addition he has been 
ected a regional director of the New 
ersey Young Democrats, named chair- 
ian of the Burlington Township Com- 
ission on Aging, and appointed an 
sistant to the commissioner of the New 
rsey Department of Labor and Industry. 
e entered Rutgers Law School in Sep- 
mber. 


ICE LEE FRASER (MRS. J. B.) is 
ublic relations manager for Amelia 
land Plantation, Sea Pines Company, a 
sort/residential community northeast of 
acksonville, Fla. 


YMOND DOUGLAS KISER is a second 
ar student at Yale Divinity School. Dur- 
g the summer he was a chaplain at Cape 
atteras National Seashore. 


[ARK E. LEHMAN is attending Loyola 
‘aw School, Los Angeles, Calif. — 





URA L. MEYER is an investment man- 
er with First National City Bank, New 
ork City. She is in the international 
ivision, handling accounts for individauls 
ving in the Middle East and Africa. 




















AVID B. NOLAN completed a Master’s 
egree at American University’s School of 
sovernment and Public Affairs dur‘~ 3 the 
immer, and is currently enrolled in 
jouthwestern University Law School in 
hos Angeles, Calif. He was selected to 
(Ppear in the 1973-74 publication of Who’s 
| ip in American Politics. 





IN F. ROSENBERG is living in Berke- 
, Calif., and working as a group coun- 
elor at a treatment center for emotional- 
disturbed teenagers. 


CALDER L. ROBERTSON, 


MARRIED: MARK ANDREWS to SUSAN 
WOLFF ’74 in December 1973. Residence: 
Baltimore, Md. DALE GORDON DAVIS 
to BARBARA KNOWLTON FITE ’74 on 
Dec. 29, 1973. Residence: Arlington, Va. 
BARBABA C. DILLON to EDWARD T. 
WALTERS on Aug. 18, 1973. Residence: 
Rochester, N. Y. LUCY ELLIS to J. Wilson 
Parker. Residence: Durham, N. C. ELLIN 


MALLOY to ROBERT G. JAMES on Aug. 


18, 1973. Residence: Gaithersburg, Md. 
GAEL MARSHALL to J. Smith Chaney, 
Jr., on June 11, 1973. Residence: Blacks- 
burg, Va. JAMES P. MILLER to CHRIS- 
TIE ANN DUNN B.S.N. ’74 on June 8. 
Residence: Augusta, Ga. WILLIAM M. 
RHODES to DORIS OVERTON SCHENCK 
"16 on June 8. Residence: Durham, N. C. 
E. WILLIAM ST. CLAIR to Barbara 
Staples on May 25. Residence: Morgan- 
town, W. Va. ALICE MAY SUCCOP B.S.N. 
to Elmer B. Burger, II, on Sept. 7. Resi- 
dence: Providence, R. I. DEBRA WHITE- 
HEAD to CHARLES S. HAMILTON, II, 
"74 on July 6. Residence: Virginia Beach, 
Va. 


BORN: First child and daughter to 
JR., J.D. and 
Mrs. Robertson, San Antonio, Tex., on 
June 19. Named Michaela Lindsey-Quen- 
tin. 


1974 


MARRIED: KATHERINE H. LAMB to 
ALAN S. CURRIE on July 6. Residence: 
Hartford, Conn. 


Deaths 


CLYDE OLIN FISHER ’11 on June 15. A 
retired professor of economics at Wes- 
leyan University,-Dr. Fisher was living in 
Middletown, Conn., at the time of his 
death. EDGAR B. FISHER ’24, a brother 
of Lillington, N. C., participated in the 
funeral service in Portland, Conn., and in 
a memorial service at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity Chapel. Another brother, HENRY E. 
21 of Charlotte, also survives. 


SIMON MALONE GARDNER ’16 on May 
6. Mr. Gardner made his home in Warren- 
ton, N. C. 


HAL INGRAM ’16 on Dec. 6, 1973. Mr. 
Ingram lived in Hamlet, N. C., and is sur- 
vived by his wife. 


ROY NEWTON ’24 on July 27. Dr. New- 
ton, professor emeritus at Ferris State 
College, Big Rapids, Mich., was known in- 
ternationally for his knowledge of dic- 
tionaries, which he collected as a hobby. 
He had more than 1,000 old editions be- 
ginning with a 1573 volume by Thomas 
Cooper. Dr. Newton had been with the 
college for forty-two years, having served 
in various capacities including teacher of 
psychology, teacher of English, alumni 
and public relations director, registrar, 
dean, college guidance head, and debate 
coach. In addition to Duke, he attended 
Asbury College, the Universities of Ken- 
tucky and Michigan. 


OTHO T. COLCLOUGH ’28. A resident of 
Arlington, Va., Mr. Colclough was former 
chief of personnel and management of the 
bureau of educational and cultural affairs 
of the State Department. He died follow- 
ing surgery. He joined the U. S. Foreign 
Service in 1933 and was assigned to the 
embassy in Ottawa, Canada. From 1950 
to 1952 he ‘was administrative officer for 
the embassy in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
and from 1952 to 1958 was with the 
bureau of European affairs. From 1958 
to 1960, Mr. Colclugh was chief of the in- 
ternational affairs division, office of the 
budget of the State Department, and in 
1961 was named chief of the policy divi- 


sion of the office of the budget. In 1963 
he was appointed to personnel and. man- 
agement from which he retired in 1967. 
At that time he was awarded the Superior 
Honor Award for his services. Surviving 
are his wife and two sons. 


J. GORDON SMITH ’30 on March 6. He 
was a resident of Eden, N. C., and is sur- 
vived by his widow. 


CONRAD SIDNEY (C.S.) HOOPER ’31 
on Aug. 1. Death followed a heart attack 
suffered the previous day. Mr. Hooper 
taught at Durham High School where he 
was also dean of boys prior to entering 
the Navy during World War II. He joined 
B. Altman and Co. in New York City in 
1945 and at the time of his death was a 
vice president, director of personnel, and 
a member of the board of directors. He 
was on the executive committee of the 
Duke University National Council and 
president of the Washington Duke Club. 
Surviving are a brother and five sisters, 
one being CAROLYN H. SATTERFIELD 
(MRS. JOHN A.) ’47 of Durham. 


FRANCIS M. PRATT ’31 on June 13. A 
resident of White Pine, Tenn., Mr. Pratt 
died of liver cancer shortly after he com- 
pleted his home, most of which he had 
built. Mrs. Pratt survives. 


WILLIAM P. SELLERS, III, ’31 on June 
4. Dr. Sellers, a surgen of Norfolk, Va. 
received his medical training at Johns 
Hopkins and interned at the Church Home 
and Infirmaries and Hospital for Women 
in Baltimore. He served in official capaci- 
ties on the staffs of Norfolk General, De- 
Paul, and Leigh Memorial Hospitals, and 
at one time was chief surgeon of King’s 
Daughters Hospital. He was a diplomate 
of the American Board of Surgery, a 
fellow of the American College of Sur- 
geons, and a member of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine in England. An 
amateur sailing enthusiast, he had won 
numerous trophies. In addition to his wife 
and mother, Dr. Sellers is survived by two 
sons, one being WILLIAM P., IV ’69; a 
daughter; and three brothers, THOMAS 


D. ’36, M.D. ’50; JOHN G. ’37, M.D. 743; 
and FRANK E. ’42, LL.B. ’43, all of Nor- 
folk. 


E. E. (DOOPER) ELLIS ’33 on May 4. A 
native of Durham County, Mr. Ellis died 
following a heart attack. He was a farmer 
and insurance agent. Mrs. Ellis survives. 


KARL E. ASHBURN Ph.D ’34 on July 21. 
Dr. Ashburn, an outstanding business 
educator and economist, was professor and 
chairman of the department of economics 
and business administration at the Uni- 
versity of Plano, Plano, Tex. 


JANE STEELE HANNON DOUGLAS 
(MRS. STEVEN A., V) ’35 on June 15. 
Mrs. Douglas was a native and long-time 
resident of Charlotte, N. C. She is sur- 
vived by two sons and two grandchildren. 


LEWIS O. FUNKHOUSER ’36 on April 
10 and J. OTT FUNKHOUSER ’38 on Jan. 
23. Both men, who were brothers, died of 
cancer. The former, resident manager of 
Kidder-Peabody Co., Inc., Hagerstown, 
Md., members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, is survived by his widow, a son, 
and a daughter Mr. Ott Funkhouser re- 
tired a number of years ago from the 
electric wholesale supply business, and 
lived in Muskegon, Mich. He is survived 
by his wife, three sons, and two daughters. 


JAMES CLESS ’41, A.M. ’47, in June. An 
associate professor of English at Pace 
University, Dr. Clees lived in New York 
City. He received the Ph.D. from Colum- 
bia in 1965. 


DAVID V. SMITH M.F. ’50 on July 5. Dr. 
Smith was professor of forest engineer- 
ing at Stephen F. Austin State University, 
Nacogdoches, Tex. He taught for eighteen 


years at Virginia Polytechnic and © 
University prior to assuming the mon- 
gerial functions of the forest engineerin. 
program at the Texas forestry school. He 
also participated in many assignments 
with the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration at the Lyndon B. Johnson 
Space Center in Houston. 


LEE D. HOSHALL ’51 on Nov. 19, 1973. 
Mr. Hoshall died of an apparent heart 
attack at his home in Monkton, Md. For 
two years previously he had been a sales- 
man for the Grinnell Corp., though he 
had also worked in a similar capacity for 
other firms in the Baltimore area for 
about twenty-five years. Mr. Hoshell play- 
ed football and lacrosse in college, being 
named to the southern all-star lacrosse 
team in 1947. Surviving are his wife, the 
former MARY LOU SHIPPEY ’48, a son, 
and two daughters. 


THOMAS R. WOLFE, JR., ’51 on March 8. 
Mr. Wolfe was a prominent businessman, 
civic, and religious leader of Albemarle, 
N. C. He died from injuries sustained in 
an automobile accident on Interstate 85 
in Salisbury. A Marine veteran, he was 
engaged in the leasing and real estate 
development business with projects 
throughout the Albemarle-Salisbury sec- 
tion of North Carolina. He was honored 
by the Jaycees as the community’s “Young 
Man of the Year” for 1964. Also, he was 
one of the organizers and spearheaded 
the development of Stanly County Com- 
bined Charities, Inc., the organization 
which conducts annual financial cam- 
paigns to support local worthwhile and 
charitable organizations. His wife, two 
sons, and three step-children, the children 
of the late M. BAILEY GULLEDGE ’45, 
survive. 


HERMAN C. HOLLANDER M.Ed. ’60 on 
July 22. His death was a suicide. Mr. 
Hollander was associate superintendent of 
the Durham County school system until 
his resignation last year. Previously he 
had held other positions in both the coun- 
ty and city systems. Surviving are three 
sons and a daughter. 


A. C. LEE on July 17. Mr. Lee was instru- 
mental in the development of hydroelec- 
tric power plants for Duke Power Com- 
pany and was in charge of the construc- 
tion of the West Campus of Duke. He 
was president of Lee Engineering Com- 
pany and Lee Construction Company of 
Charlotte, N. C., when he became chair- 
man of the board of both companies. Sur- 
viving are his wife, a son, WILLIAM F. 
LEE ’43, and a daughter, all of Charlotte. 


WALTER J. SEELEY on July 29. Pro- 
fessor Seeley, dean emeritus of the Duke 
University School of Engineering, came 
to Duke in 1925 as an assistant professor 
of electrical engineering. He was one of 
the original group of fourteen Duke facul- 
ty members to be named to James B. Duke 
professorships in 1953. In 1935 he was 
made chairman of the department of 
electrical engineering, and in 1953 was 
appointed to the position of dean of the 
College of Engineering. During his years 
at Duke he was also a consultant for 
Duke Power Company in Charlotte. Pro- 
fessor Seeley belonged to many pro- 
fessional organizations, both national 
and local, and was an active member 
of the Methodist Church. Surviving are 
his wife, EMETTA WEED SEELEY A.M. 
31; three daughters, CAROLYN S. SCOTT 
(MRS. H. A., JR.) ’41 of Rock Hill, S. C.; 
ELIZABETH S. HILL (MRS. J. R., JR.) 
47 of Burlington, N. C.; and RUTH S. 
ROSS (MRS. B. A.) ’50 of Candlewood 
Isle, Conn.; and a number of brothers 
and sisters, one sister being LAURA S. 
CAPLING (MRS. LEONARD) ’32 of 
Maplewood, N. J. Contributions in memory. 
of Professor Seeley may be made to the 
Walter J. Seeley Scholarship Fund in 
the School of Engineering at Duke Uni- 
versity. 
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974 Football In Review 


A News Analysis By John Feinstein ‘77 


Before the start of any season, every 
athletic team in existence can cite several 
reasons why it will have improved over 
th last season. This is true whether the 
team was national champion the year be- 
fore or winless. 

In the case of the 1974 Duke football 
team there were supposedly three main 
areas that would be improved enough to 
ensure the Blue Devils a shot at an out- 
standing year. 

Head coach Mike McGee centered his 
pre-season talks around these three topics. 
The first thing he mentioned was this 
being his fourth year as coach, it would 
be the first one in which he had recruited 
the whole squad; an important factor 
since former coach Tom Harp had done 
almost no recruiting in his last year at 
Duke. 

This would lead to the second major 
improvement; senior leadership. Because 
Harp’s recruiting had been so lax, the 
1973 team had only three seniors who 
made major contributions, and resultant- 
ly were led by two junior captains. 

Finally, but probably most important, 
the team had experienced starters 
throughout both its offensive and de- 
fensive platoons, and one man established 
as the number one starter at quarterback. 

So despite a disastrous 1973 season it 
had suffered through winning only two 
of eleven games, the 1974 team was opti- 
mistic as the season opened against North 
Carolina State. It was in many ways 
typical of what Duke openers have been 
like under McGee; a night game, on the 
road, against a tough team. In this in- 
stance it was the defending Atlantic Coast 
Conference champion. 

Duke lost the game for three reasons. 
Hal Spears was hurt and did not start at 
quarterback. Tony Benjamin, the team’s 
best running back did not play either, 
and in addition, State had the tremendous 
advantage of having already played one 
game. 

Such factors led to the Wolf Pack’s 
early 20-0 lead. The quarterbacking of 
Bob Corbett in relief and the running of 
Larry Martinez brought the Devils back, 
but the final score was still 35-21, State. 

The cynics called it a typical Duke loss. 
Give the game a run, lose it, and come 
out with a good excuse for losing. 

To McGee’s credit, he refused to play 
up the key injuries as reasons for the 
defeat and repeated this was his football 
team and it was a good one. 

The next four weeks had to be the 
most gratifying of McGee’s career. It 
seemed as if the potential fighting to 


4s * 
caine’ ae eres Bib Bi 


Just a few more yards for th 
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surface finally had appeared. 

With Spears returned to quarterback, 
Martinez leading the nation in scoring, 
and the defense showing marked improve- 
ment each week, the Blue Devils swept 
past four straight. opponents. All the 
games were different in the manner they 
were won, but similar in that it was Duke 
and not the opposition coming up with 
the big play. 

The wins over South Carolina and Pur- 
due were extremely important to McGee’s 
program. Beating South Carolina on the 
road, coming from behind to do it, and 
picking off four passes, two by Jeff 
Christopher, two by Earl Cook, to stifle 
an excellent Gamecock offense gave the 
confidence it was lacking. For once they 
made the big play, where in the past the 
team had shown a remarkable talent for 
snatching defeat from victory’s jaws. 

Trouncing Virginia the next week was 
something any good football team could 
accomplish. It was significant that the 
Devils did something good football teams 
do. 

While Duke was winning against Vir- 
ginia, their next opponent, Purdue, was 
doing something no team, good, bad, or 
indifferent had done for two years; beat- 
ing Notre Dame. It appeared as if Duke’s 
winning streak would be short-lived. 

But the team was rolling. With Ben- 
jamin once again healthy and comple- 
menting Martinez and Captain Mike Bom- 
gardner in the backfield, and Spears pass- 
ing effectively to a solid corp of receivers, 
the offense was strong. y 

And the defense, lead by Keith Stone- 
back, after a weak start, was playing the 
type of football that had enabled Duke 
to stay respectable when it did not have 
a good offense. 

With all these factors, plus the incen- 
tive of beating a team who embarrassed 
them the year before, Duke played its 
best game since the 1971 win over Stan- 
ford., It upset Purdue. 

Suddenly a new atmosphere emerged 
on campus. Instead of complaining about 
a lack of offense, the students were com- 
plaining because the team was not rank- 
ed in the top twenty. Rather than wonder- 
ing how good the team would be next 
year, people wanted to know about a 
bowl bid. 

The win over Army was virtually auto- 
matic. Duke was now playing like the 
proverbial ‘well-oiled machine,” and the 
game was a rout. The team stood 4-1, 
healthy, confident, proven, and streaking. 
And then came Clemson. a 

On the surface, Clemson won because 






















Homecoming Weekend: Bringing home the 


Duke fumbled four times, and couldn’t 
score from inside its ten yard line. The 
The question is why couldn’t Duke make 
plays it had been making all season? 

Was the team overconfident? That 
hardly seemed likely. They were beaten 
by Clemson the year before and the 
Tigers are always tough at home. But it 
helped little to learn later that the Tar 
Heels experienced the same loss. 

Upsets do happen in football, and one 
might dismiss this game as an upset if 
the last four years had not been filled 
with inexplicable losses. Neither Duke nor 
UNC should have suffered this particular 
defeat. 


An upset is supposed to be a rare oc- . 


currence. But in the case of the Devils 
it has been more a matter of when it will 
occur, rather than if it will occur. The 
Clemson game however, was costly in 
more ways than one. Both Bomgardner 
and Martinez sustained injuries that end- 
ed their seasons. 

Although losing Martinez hurt, the loss 
of Bomgardner was more than just a 
physical setback. For three years he had 
been the team’s most consistent runner, 
almost never fumbling, and a devastating 
blocker. 

It was a very “down” team that travelled 
to Florida. The score was 30-0 before 
someone reminded the visitors they were 
supposed to participate rather than spec- 
tate. 

It looked as if the athletic department’s 
decision to move homecoming to the Army 
game had been the last good thing about 
the 1974 season. 


Sore in mind and body, the Blue Devils 
crawled back to Durham to face Georgia 
Tech. It looked like the team might not 
have enough strength to climb out of its 
proverbial rut. 

The Blue Devils’ condition certainly 
makes the win over Georgia Tech as 
difficult to fathom as its loss to Clemson. 
Tech had been sporadic during the year 
but was coming off a brilliant win over 
previously undefeated Tulane and flying 
high. | 

But there were the Devils, the last two 
weeks seemingly forgotten, playing im- 
peccable defense, and putting the neces- 


* ~sary points on the board to score a 9-0 


win. 


The team now approached its final 
three games with what must be labeled 


bacon for a 34-14 win over Army 


.- 


“cautious optimism.” Wake Forest f 1 
beaten after three straight non-winnin; 
years, the record stood 6-3 with an 1 
beaten home season as the team hea¢ 
for the Oyster Bowl. 

The Maryland defeat was expected. ' 
ACC pick of the year out played Du 
every respect. And the 56-13 score 
flected the absence of Martinez, 
gardner, and surprisingly Stoneback 
Stephenson; other injuries sustained 
crucial time. 

So the Devils came home for 
final game against archival Caroline 
Would their key players be well enow, | 
to earn a respectable 7-4 season? 

Statistically the Blue Devils beat 
in one of the closest most thrilling gam 
of both their seasons, but the 15-14 score 
belied the single point difference that p 
the Tar Heels in a winning position. 

Had Duke been able to kick a 22-yard 
field goal early in the fourth quarter, the 
game would have been over. Missing i 
kept Carolina alive. It was the kickin; 
game more than any other aspect which 
hurt. A blocked extra point on the Devil's 
second touchdown gave UNC leeway t 
score a single winning point, rather thi 
go for a more trecherous two-point con- 
version. Kicking and a single fumble ge 
the game away. : 

McGee had the team he wanted, 
he wanted more for his team. Consiste 
seemed to be the real problem. 

With a 6-5 record several questions re- 
main unanswered: Was this the peak, th 
elusive “next year”, or will the p' 
get stronger? Can one play football a 
Duke without resorting to Oklahoma : 
tactics? And what if Duke had a winnin} 
season; would they ever receive a v7 
bid? a 

Likely not. Unless you’re nationally 
ranked, offense is the name of the g 
And most teams have potential not 0} 
on the football field but also at the 
office. Big schools can guarantee large 
followings—alumni and friends—to 
bowl games. Duke cannot. » 

There are not more than 50,000 living 
Duke alumni in the whole world ané 
there are probably 50,000 Carolina alumn 
in Durham, Orange, and Wake countie 
alone. 

But more: important the question to be 
asked is, are we satisfied? Duke can win 
under McGee, but the question remains 
can he win enough? F 


Announcements 


In October there was a mailing to all members of the Duke University 
General Alumni Association, announcing an association sponsored trip to Acapul-~ 
co and Mexico City January 3-10. There was an error in the division of the total 
cost of $548.90 (including tax) between land and air charges. The correct figures 
are: Air cost $135.59 and land cost $413.31. This correction is made in accordance — 


with CAB regulations. 


The 1975 Duke Desk Calendar is available by writing the Department of ; 
Alumni Affairs, 2138 Campus Dr., Duke University, Durham, N. C. 27706. Campus — 
scenes illustrate this lovely book and may be yours for $2.25 plus 25¢ for handling — 
and mailing. North Carolina orders should add 4% sales tax. Please make checks 
payable to the Department of Alumni Affairs. 











Like other downtowns, 
Durham's faces hard 
choices, but one man 
sees a good future 


' Downtown Durham has drifted and 
changed for the past twenty years, reel- 
ing from the shock waves of middle-class 
flight and from the rise of shopping cen- 
ters. But this once-main business district 
entered 1975 with new promise: bold ideas 
were circulating, optimism was in the air. 

Last December an exciting-looking plan 
for revamping the downtown’s main traffic 
hub, Five Points, stirred enough interest 
that a few months later a design firm un- 
veiled a sweeping proposal for the entire 
sixty-odd acre. tract. Retail merchants, who 
had watched their business decline for 
years, were excited about the possibilities. 

Then clouds began gathering. 

Belks, the biggest department store, an- 
nounced it was moving to a new shopping 
mall, the century-old W. C. Lyon hard- 
ware store said it too would go to the 
suburbs, and the landmark Durham Hotel 
decided to close its doors. A few smaller 
businesses followed suit. 

These gloomy announcements came in 
the wet and cold of February and March 
—traditionally a slow time for retailers 
‘but perhaps never slower than this year. 

The problems with downtowns are al- 
most self-evident: whether to restore old 
buildings or put up new ones somewhere 
else. Whether to cater to middle-class 
shoppers or to lower-income blacks and 
whites. Whether a city will lose its identi- 
ty without a sort of center of gravity. 

A key figure in whatever happens may 

be Richard Morgan, who at a youthful- 
Ipoking thirty-nine, has more than in- 
teresting ideas. He has a definite plan 
and some money to back it with. 
_A part of the local business community 
almost since his graduation from Duke in 
1958, Morgan senses that fellow merchants 
are ready, at last, to try to cope with 
their comimon dilemma. 

‘Morgan’s own plan for refurbishing 
Five Points calls for forsaking a lot of 
traditional concepts. And right now it is 
the only game in town. 

_His ideas dovetail with those of the 
Downtown Revitalization Foundation, a 
publicly and privately funded “pressure 
group” that is encouraging this business 
district to find its own niche—not try to 
| head-to-head with shopping cen- 








“All that has happened lately has been 
Psychologically negative, but it’s forced 
everybody downtown to really look at the 
situation,” says Morgan, who has lived in 
Durham since he was three. “I think we 
have a chance to turn it around—people 
mee oucerned with what they’re going to 
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phill for Downtown > 


Morgan, who opened the city’s first im- 
port store five years ago and later spun 
off his downtown art gallery, has a Euro- 
pean-style vision for what downtown can 
be. The crooked, deadend maze of streets 
that characterize this city of 105,000 and 
drive motorists crazy, strike Morgan as a 
springboard for doing something distinc- 
tive. 

“It’s one of the few cities in the South 
not laid out in a grid pattern,” he ex- 
plains. “Most of the streets head into 
buildings, like in Europe. That gives you 
very beautiful views.” 

The view, of course, depends on the 
building and Morgan prefers the dried- 
blood red of the old brick walls to bricht 
aluminum facades. A persuasive, darkly 
handsome man, Morgan doesn’t fit the 
stereotype of the merchant—at least when 
it comes to esthetic values. He prefers 
natural wood to tile and Formica; store 
lighting and furnishings that complement 
the merchandise—even if it’s a bare bulb 
or the crates the stuff was shipped in. 

“Morgan is talking about putting things 


back to people scale,” says Jack Bundy of 


Downtown Revitalization. “He’s one of the 
few people I’ve worked with who sees all 
the aspects. He’s got a real vision of what 
the city can be.” 

Morgan unveiled this vision at a press 
conference a couple of weeks before 
Christmas. He offered partnerships at 
$1,000 apiece—aimed at local participa- 
tion; not a grant. His goal was $200,000 
in four months, a deadline he’s not been 
able to. meet—although he’s half there. 

What he pictured for Five Points—a 
juncture of five streets just across the 
railroad tracks from the tobacco factories 
—is a nice restaurant and sidewalk cafe, 
a bakery, a grocery store and delicatessen, 
an ice cream parlor, a specialty gift shop— 
and eventually a “downunder” lounge and 
art theater. Morgan’s’s own Downtown 
Gallery is one of the points in this com- 
mercial compass-rose. 

He’s talking about doing for downtown 
what he has done in his own stores— 
making a place to browse, a place to be 
unhurried._ 

Then, two months after Morgan an- 
nounced his project, a landscape archi- 
tectural firm showed a gathering of busi- 
ness people their own design for malls 
and for routing traffic in the entire down- 
town. They also suggested a motif to be 
used in the directional signs; based on 
the city’s tobacco heritage—a Bull Dur- 
ham Downtown, in their words. 

Although Morgan and the Bell Design 
Group—indeed Downtown Revitalization 
—all place their hopes in private money, 


- The architect’s sketch of Richard 


Morgan’s vision of Five Points sits on 
an easel behind him—another piece 
of art in his downtown gallery. But the 
Duke alumnus hopes his project will 
trigger a reawakening of Durham’s 
central district. 


their ideas would be difficult to sell, or 
implement, without the extensive work al- 
ready done and under way with urban re- 
newal funds. 

' Most merchants probably agree, at least 
in theory, with private money rather than 


public money—‘self-renewal, not urban 





renewal” as Morgan puts it. Morgan’s most 
controversial stand—one he shares with 
all the “new downtowners’—is that the 
automobile must be banished from the 
streets that wind through this business 
section. It is on this point that downtown 


continued on page 3 
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East and West 


Items of interest from the University’s campuses 


North Carolina’s major banks are spend- 
ing a bundle promoting their good points 
—with questionable results. Customers ap- 
pear to be switching their accounts from 
bank to bank frequently, with no one 
bank capturing the market. At least this 
is what Dr. Thomas Havrilesky of the 
economics faculty has found in a con- 
fidential study of six large banks. There’s 
no prima facie evidence, he says, that the 
big banks are keeping new banks out of 
the state. “People aren’t frozen into a 
particular bank despite intensive and 
stable advertising,” says the economist. 
He found these banks spending 20 per- 
cent of their deposits on promotion— 
twice the national average for banks. Why 
do the customers switch? Maybe because 
it costs so little, maybe because people 
move frequently and maybe because of 
bank mergers. 


Elderly blacks are victims of triple jeop- 
ardy from racism, ageism and poverty, a 
medical sociologist at Duke contends. This 
most discriminated-against minority must 
shake off its traditional meek image and 
lobby for its rights. Blacks, says Dr. Jac- 
quelyne Jackson, are not “just like” other 
old people in this country. For example, 
they’re poorer and more likely to live in 
low-income, substandard housing; they 
tend, however, to be better educated and 
healthier than their elderly counterparts. 
What’s needed is greater emphasis upon 
political involvement and less stress upon 
“knitting, crocheting, singing and pray- 
ing—that is, traditional senior citizens 
activities,’ Dr. Jackson writes in The 


Annals of the American Academy. 
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Cover illustration for the fall 1974 
Archive by Holly Brubach. Editor was 
John Stevenson. 


Results are coming in on clinical studies 
under way at the Medical Center which 
show that elderly patients have had their 
spirits lifted by a Romanian “youth drug” 
—Gerovital H3. An article in the journal 
Psychosomatics says that patients who 
suffered confusion, hopelessness, unex- 
plained fatigue and tearfulness became 
markedly more cheerful and optimistic 
after two months of treatment. Two other 
control groups of the same age range were 
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given harmless placebos and imipramine, 
a drug known to create feelings of well- 
being. The groups were switched around 
so that all the volunteers, ages 60 to 79, 
eventually got Gerovital. Dr. William W. 
K. Zung, chief of the six-psychiatrist re- 
search team at Duke, says that Gerovital 
has practically no side effects. “Others 
have a tendency to produce side effects 
such as abnormally low blood pressure 
and dizziness”—a condition dangerous for 
old persons who may fall. The drug, 
used for sixteen years in Romania, is 
not sold in the United States. It continues 
to be studied by the FDA. 


The Atlantic Coast Conference has lower- 
ed its College Boards minimum from 800 
to a 2.0 or C grade-point average. Under 
these relaxed rules Duke football coach 
Mike McGee estimates that 75 percent of 
those signed to athletic grants in the ACC 
would not be admissable to Duke. “I per- 
sonally feel that this has been a mistake,” 
says McGee, “and will be reflected in 
lowering of graduation percentages among 
football players in the country.” But Mc- 
Gee’s problem remains—finding good 
athletes who qualify for Duke’s admis- 
sions standards. In a letter, he has asked 
alumni to supply him with the names of 
outstanding high school players. Observa- 
tions on their gridiron performance would 
be even more helpful, he adds. Names and 
comments should be directed to Head 
Coach Mike McGee, Football Office, Duke 
Station, Durham, N. C. 27706. 


After a three-year hiatus, graduate nurs- 
ing was reinstated in January. This new 
master’s curriculum, which has seven 
students in it, replaces a thirteen-year-old 
program halted in 1971. The degree re- 
quirements take three semesters or one 
calendar year, if pursued without vaca- 
tion. Students will design their own pro- 
gram, which is basically clinical. “The 
program will remain small,” says Dr. Ada 
Most, director of academic programs. “The 
students will be able to do their clinical 
practice here and in the surrounding city 
and county area.” Nursing alumnae pro- 
tested the original dropping of the grad- 
uate program. 


Halfway into its projected three-year life, 
the Epoch Campaign has received more 
than $59 million—over a third of its $162 
million goal—in pledges as of spring 
1975. The purposes are to increase en- 
dowment and to build new facilities and 
renovate old ones. Crucial to the cam- 
paign’s progress, says J. David Ross, vice- 
president for institutional development, 
are the gifts of alumni and parents of 
students. W. Horace Corbett ’38 of Wil- 
mington, N.C., for example, has given the 
Corbett homeplace on Wilmington’s Mar- 
ket Street, valued at over $200,000, in 
honor of his parents. This endowment 
will support the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. Over the next six- 
teen months, the campaign will go grass- 
roots, moving into twenty-four areas 
across the country where alumni and 
parents will be asked to help the Univer- 
sity meet its needs. 


Probably no course in this year’s Free 
University has gotten off the ground like 
Introduction of Hot Air Ballooning. And 
to be exact it’s ground-leaving is sche- 
duled for Joe Baldwin Weekend, April 4 
6—an ascension from the East Campus 





quad as the forty students watch the pro- 


cedures. David Williamson, editor of the 


Medical Center’s weekly Intercom and 
Rocko de Santo, owner of the 55,000 cubit 
foot balloon, taught the course. Free Uni- 
versity holds informal, noncredit, courses 
under the auspices of Duke’s student gov- 
ernment. Other classes include film- 
making, a study of Ireland’s struggles, 
historical survey of detective fiction, fun- 
damentals of Biblical research, bicycle 
maintenance, practical self-defense, and 
modern dance. 


The villain in the campus production of 
T. S. Eliot’s “Murder in the Cathedral” 
turned out to be, in addition to Henry 
II’s henchmen who stabbed Thomas Beck- 
et, the limestone-walled Duke Chapel 
where the play was staged. The high nave 
in which the actors stood swallowed 
up the voices and spat back distortions. 
The stone floors didn’t help either. Eliot’s 
subtle lines must have been lost to most 
of the capacity crowds—even though they 
sat on three sides of the “stage.” When 
the actors turned their backs to the 
audience, their words vanished; when they 
raised their voices, the reverberations 
were. deadly. Staging this play in the 
cathedral-like atmosphere seized the at- 
tention of playgoers—the two-night run 
was extended an extra night. And what 
might have been a fine production by the 
Duke Council on Religion and Arts—and 
was well done but for the acoustics— 
wound up as a murder in the chapel. 


“Tt is no secret that theological education 
is in an identity crisis, reflecting the iden- 
tity crisis in the self-understanding of 
the Christian church in a contemporary 
urban and secularized society,” writes Dr. 
Waldo Beach of the Divinity School in a 
Duke alumni newsletter. “Our image of 
what the shape of Christian ministry 
ought to be is quite blurred,” he says, 
“and therefore our image of what should 
be essential in theological education is 
uncertain.” But it’s better that “we are 
seekers and experimenters than to have 
settled for the complacent assurance that 
all the answers have been in since the 
Council of Trent.” Most seminary stu- 
dents of fifteen or twenty years ago felt 
a “call” to the ministry, Dr. Beach says, 
but this generation of students are not 
“called.” 


' and members of Congress and the Federal 




































In the marketplace the consumer yot 
with his dollar: shoddy or overpriced m 
chandise simply stays on the shelf. 

the people who actually shape the natio: 
economic policy aren’t as accountable 
the merchant, suggests Duke econom 
Joseph J. Spengler in the Atlantic Eco. 
nomic Journal. But he has a plan. Ev 
time the consumer price index rises on 
point, he would fine the President $8,000 


y 


Reserve Board $5,000. Such fines, he con 
tends, would serve as a penalty for poli- 
ticians, who now have “a decidedly low 
ratio of delivery to promise.” 


How does America handle a headache 
Chiefly by gulping seventeen billion aspi 
rin tablets a year. That means each cifi- 
zen averages seventy-seven aspirin annual. 
ly. But two researchers at the Medical 
Center are trying to find out if tensio 
headaches—the kind afflicting most pe 
ple—can be relieved by such alternative 
treatments as hypnosis, relaxation and bio 
feedback. Tension headaches. result from 
tightening of surface muscles in the fore- 
head, scalp and neck. The volunteers tr 
ing biofeedback will monitor their 
muscles contracting or relaxing by wa’ 
ing a dot traveling across a screen. A 
the volunteers suffer often from the 
headaches but are free from known med 
cal or psychological problems. Guillern 
Berral, a clinical fellow in psycholog 
and Dr. Redford Williams, assistant pri 
fessor of medicine and psychology, a! 
working under a $170,000 grant from the 
National Institute of Mental Health. — 
ie oe | | 
“Let nobody tell you that we are on the 
prelude of anything remotely comparab 
to the Great Depression”—so economii 
Milton Friedman assured a Duke audien 
in January. The problem in the ’30s, I 
said. was one of deflation; the problem 
now is inflation. “The Great Depression 
was made in Washington as a result 
unwise governmental policy,” he 
tinued. “It was not a consequence of 
defect in free enterprise.” Friedman, 4 
advisor for Barry Goldwater’s campaig 
said that the Federal Reserve, create 
in 1914 to prevent bank runs, “preempted 
the self-adjusting mechanism in ‘he 
private enterprise system” precipita ing 
an economic disaster far worse than ever 
before. Turning to the present, he sai 
that the “failure of the Federal Reserve 
System in the last ten years bears much 
responsibility for the inflation we have 
been passing through.” 
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oulter Associates 


An atmosphere that invites shoppers 


to linger is what Morgan has in mind 


for downtown, such as the overhead 
‘crosswalk, below, that would connect 
the art gallery to the proposed 

restaurant on Chapel Hill Street. © 


2 


‘This rendering from the Bell Design 


Group shows the traffic access from 
the loop. One obvious difference in the 
downtown and the shopping malls is 
that downtown isn’t as compact and its 
malls won’t be covered. But this is 
the only place where main bank offices 
and government buildings are located. 





‘merchants have had a parting of the roads; 
this has been a chief obstacle to moving 
ahead. 


The majority contends that closing the 


streets to traffic, even with ample, close- 
in parking lots, would be suicide. 
. “It’s an irony,” says Morgan, “that the 


-yery merchants who criticize the malls 
then pick up and move to the shopping 


‘centers where there are malls.” 
What, in fact, is downtown now? 
It’s an amoeba-shaped cluster of about 


_the same area as Northgate and the still- 


building South Square malls, bounded on 
the west and south by railroads and -in- 
dustry and on the other sides by resi- 
dential and commercial build-ups. It is 
about 40 percent retail stores, but the 20 
percent office space and 17 percent public 
and semipublic buildings are elements not 
likely to move to shopping centers. Ten 
‘percent is devoted to transportation and 
communications; manufacturing accounts 
for very little space within the traffic 


loop. 


And it is on this one-way loop—the real 
boundary—that many of the plans hang. 
From there cars would be routed—con- 


_veniently, say the promoters—into peri- 
“meter parking lots and garages but will 
not get into the heart of the district. 


The trade area is Durham County, 


_which encompasses about 140,000 people. 


Morgan thinks that shopping centers 


| would have been necessary, just to handle 


the growth. The banks, which form a 


_kind of solid core of the downtown, are 
| extreme examples of how business has 


been putting out new growth—seven of 


| them have a total of forty-six branches. 


Morgan sees this district, where about 
8,100 people work, as an architectural 
mish-mash—about half the buildings in 
need of major repairs and largely in the 
hands of absentee landlords. Some of the 
close-in neighborhoods, now largely rental 





property, have become run-down in recent 
years. 

But a real problem is one Morgan puts 
bluntly: “White flight—it’s no secret that 
that’s what’s happened to the downtown.” 

Bundy, executive director of Downtown 
Revitalization, now a year and a half old, 
elaborates on the problem. 

“The Sixties were a time of affluence,” 
he says. “Everybody had money. At the 
same time it was a tough period for 
schools, what with integration. In those 
years the first moves were made toward 
public housing. People saw their neigh- 
borhoods threatened. 

“But a lot of these people had an al- 
ternative: enough money to buy them a 
nice place in the suburbs, or even a farm. 
They got a picket fence around a house 
in the suburbs where it was quiet and 
peaceful. In the Sixties we witnessed a 
revolution—a quiet one to be sure—and 
now we're beginning to suffer from that 
revolution. 

“Now the suburbs are getting unliv- 
able—the problems are catching up to 
them,” Bundy adds. 

But right now, at least, business people 
still seem most concerned with the con- 
ditions downtown. Morgan had seen the 
change coming from his insurance office 
in downtown, beginning in 1962. He had 
graduated five years earlier from Duke, 
where he had entered on a two-year schol- 
arship. Morgan dabbled in student politics 
and was a member of the ROTC and of 
Red Friars. After his military tour he en- 
rolled for a semester of law school but 
dropped out. 

So by 1965, college and military behind 
him and married since graduation, Morgan 
was doing well as a life insurance sales- 
man. But it wasn’t really what he wanted: 
he was, in fact, ready to quit his job or 
to leave Durham. 

What happened next was unexpected 
for someone almost thirty years old and, 
as it turned out, crucial. He was plucked 


from his actuary tables and dropped into 
the rear cockpit of an aerial observer’s 
plane in Vietnam. 

It happened this way: Morgan had gone 
into the Marines for three years—his obli- 
gation after finishing college. Later, he 
remained in the active reserves, so that 
by the mid-Sixties he was a captain. By 
then the war in Vietnam was revving up 
and the Marines needed to bulk up its 
officer force for what might lie ahead. 
They sent out letters inviting reserve of- 
ficers to rejoin the active Corps. 

Morgan’s letter arrived when he was 
primed for a change and he got off his 
acceptance by return mail. By October of 
1965 he was back in uniform. 

He wound up at Dong Ha, a few miles 
south of the DMZ, where for six months 
he flew 180 combat missions as chief 
aerial observer, sweeping low over the 
jungles looking for suspicious movement. 

It was certainly not a dull life—calling 
in air strikes and “fire” missions was 
nothing like selling a twenty-year-pay 
policy. Hue and Khe San, places Morgan 
often flew out of, were not like Durham. 

A chance conversation opened up a new 
career possibility for Morgan—though he 
didn’t know it at the time. The wife of an 
officer in Morgan’s 12th Marine outfit ran 
a post exchange shop in Okinawa. She 
said that a couple of Oriental businessmen 
had approached her about opening an im- 
port store back in the States. She wasn’t 
interested but passed along the names to 
Morgan, who wasn’t really interested 
either. But as his release grew nearer, he 
decided to spend a month in Japan, Hong 
Kong and Taipei, exploring the retail ex- 
port business. 

He returned to Durham in June of 1969 
and opened Morgan Imports, Ltd., in Nov- 
ember. By mid-1972 he had doubled the 
size of his store and had found that the 
print and framing business was doing so 
well that he bought the gallery in the 
latter part of 1972. By the next spring he 
had turned the place from a print and 
frame shop into a more legitimate gallery. 

This second-floor gallery overlooks Five 





Points and the triangle-shaped building, 
formerly a savings and loan office, that 
Morgan puts most of his hopes on. This 
will be the restaurant, the keystone to 
his development. It was at this location, 
in another building, that BC Powders 
were first formulated in 1910—a bit of 
history that Morgan not only appreciates 
but has also made use of. 

The original furnishings of the old drug 
store have long since disappeared, but 
Morgan has bought fixtures, installed in 
1907, from a drug store in Micro, N. C., 
that he plans to use as a motif for his 
restaurant. 

This restaurant and the whole Five 
Points project, Morgan believes, has taken 
on new meaning with the closing of the 
other businesses. The Durham Hotel’s 
large food-service operation certainly adds 
urgency for a downtown restaurant. 

“For the first time we’re really deal- 
ing with the problem,” Morgan says. 
“About thirty business leaders recently 
met to talk over what to do now. As it 
stands, mine is the only project. 

“There’s still a strong economic base 
in downtown. Investment is still strong— 
more than at any other place in the coun- 
ty,” he says. 

The latest slide started in early Feb- 
ruary when Charles Stevens announced 
almost apologetically that he was going 
to take his hardware store to the suburbs 
—although he had originally intended to 
follow Morgan’s lead and turn his busi- 
ness into a mall-type facility. He backed 
out when he learned the proposed con- 
vention center would be adjacent to his 
block. 

“T finally realized that downtown was 
in a state of change that was not con- 
ducive to the hardware business,” he said. 
“We needed more space and square foot 
rates downtown were too high and taxes 
weren’t favorable.” But he added: ‘“Down- 
town Durham is on the upgrade.” 

Morgan, however, sees this tax base as 
a reason downtown mustn’t fade away. 
“Downtown property owners pay a mil- 
lion dollars an acre and those in shopping 
centers pay $30,000 an acre,” he says, 
citing property valuation for tax purposes. 
“The city and county tax base is eroding 
as people leave downtown.” 

The hardware store was the first blow 
but the most severe was word that Belk- 
Leggett would close its downtown store, 
opened there in 1919, and put in at the 
South Square mall. “It was a reluctant 
decision for our board of directors to 
make to close the downtown store,” said 
L.W.W. Horton, executive vice president, 
“but it has become increasingly obvious 
that people in Durham have elected to 
shop where it is more convenient.” 

Then in early March the Durham Hotel 
announced that it will close its fourteen- 
story accommodation, opened in the 1920s. 
That it would eventually close had been 
a common rumor, again because of slow 
business. 

But Morgan, whose own businesses have 
filled a vacuum in Durham, says he feels 
“positive” about what’s ahead. 

“T’ve done a lot of work and I’m opti- 
mistic,” he says. “I’ve done more than 
just hope things will get better. I think 
there’s a reasonable chance.” | 
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Character— | 
and the National Fate 


Political scientist James David Barber 
thinks that a man’s behavior in high 
office is predictable--and should 

be assessed before the man’s elected 


James David Barber gave a paper be- 
fore the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation in the fall of 1971, predicting that 
President Nixon was likely to freeze up 
someday, to become inflexible on issues. 
The idea was novel because Nixon was 
then thought to be, if anything, too 
flexible. A New York Times reporter who 
happened to attend this panel discussion 
gave the remarks good play. 

National magazines and network tele- 
vision picked up on Barber’s unusual 
analysis—one, in fact, that he’d been tink- 
ering with for a decade. The Yale pro- 
fessor was soon appearing on talk shows 
and writing about his theories for the 
mass media, 

Within a year Barber’s fourth book, on 
predicting the character of would-be presi- 
dents, had been published and Barber 
himself had been named chairman of poli- 
tical science at Duke. 

The 479-page book, The Presidential 
Character: Predicting Performance in 
the White House, gave final form to the 
concepts that Barber had worked out 
during his ten years at Yale and during 
leaves at the Brookings Institution in 
Washington and the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Palo 
Alto. 

What Barber asks about politicians, in 
a nutshell, is how much energy they ex- 
pend in their work (active or passive) 
and how much they enjoy what they do 
(positive or negative). He pairs up the 
terms to describe four types of presi- 
dential personalities. Calvin Coolidge, who 
avoided unnecessary work and didn’t real- 
ly enjoy what he had to do, is a passive- 
negative; Franklin Roosevelt, who relish- 
ed the hard work he faced in the De- 
pression, is an active-positive. 

Barber puts his bets on those who are 
listeners and persuaders—the active-posi- 
tives. “If this country is to avoid more 
presidential crises,” he writes in Satur- 
day Review/World, “we need to elect 
presidents who enjoy the politics of per- 
suasion—the process of evoking consent, 
rather than commanding or coercing it.” 


How would you characterize President 
Ford’s work and attitude on behalf of his 
energy proposals—now so opposed by the 
Democrats in Congress? 


I think what Ford is basically doing, po- 
litically, is to propose a quite definite 
program, one he may even think is im- 
perfect, with the view to forcing action 
by the Congress. That is, he knows from 
long experience that it’s very difficult for 
the Congressional leadership to get to- 
gether on anything. And we see now how 
this move of his has stimulated an extra- 
ordinary attempt on the part of Con- 
gressional leaders to come together on a 
common program for the Democrats. So 
I think it is having that effect. The sub- 
stance of the plan itself is certainly not 
one I would agree with, and it’s raised a 
storm of protest, especially in New Eng- 
land, which would be hardest hit by. it. 
Ford should have been able to antici- 
pate that reaction better than he did, but 
in the larger political sense it may be a 
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The Duke political scientist, for in- 
stance, finds Nixon a typical active-nega- 
tive—a “suffering striver, the man who 
sacrifices enjoyment in the name of a 
higher cause, gives up the gratification of 
politics today for some ever-receding day 
of joy in the future. 

“What tends to happen to such mar- 
tyrish politicians as presidents is pro- 
gressive rigidification,” he says. “The best 
prediction is that such a president will, 
eventually, freeze around some adamant 
stand—as did Wilson in the League of 
Nations fight, Hoover in refusing relief 
to Americans during the Depression, and 
Johnson in the Vietnam escalation.” 

Although the book deals with past presi- 
dents, the point is to help voters identify 
traits that may blossom—or explode—into 
decisive character patterns in some future 
president. He counsels people to look for 
clues in a candidate’s early political life 
“when he emerged as a young leader and 
found a way to win.” 

Barber’s earlier political writing in- 
cludes three books—on the recruitment 
and adaptation of legislators, the power 
of committees and on citizen politics. He 
has edited another four books and has 
written widely in journals and popular 
magazines. 

He joined the political science depart- 
ment at Yale upon receiving his Ph.D. 
there in 1960. Besides his teaching and 
writing, Barber was, intermittently, direc- 
tor of graduate studies in political science, 
director of a Harvard-Yale-Columbia proj- 
ect to recruit and evaluate Southern blacks 
and was later director of the Office for 
Advanced Political Studies at Yale. 

This is a sampling of the background 
he brought in 1972 to Duke, where he has 
worked with the Policy Science Institute’s 
project to bring working news people to- 
gether to talk about the problems and 
possibilities of the press. 

The following interview was conducted 
mostly by Steve Dryden, editor of Ruby, 
a monthly magazine on campus, and 
formerly managing editor of The Chron- 
icle, the student newspaper. 


move that helps get Congress off the dime 
and active in proposing its own program— 
with which then Ford and the administra- 
tion would be ready to compromise, ac- 
cording to what he’s said. 


Should Ford’s pardon of Nixon, which end- 
ed the president’s short honeymoon, have 
taught us anything substantial about the 
man? 


Yes, I think it teaches us about the man 
and also about our expectations of the 
presidency. Ford had the advantage of 
coming in right after Nixon. If you want 
to be high-rated for honesty in the White 
House, arrange your life to come in after 
someone who has to announce that he’s 
not a crook. So Ford had this enormous 
hopefulness of the public and indeed of 
the press that he would be, in marked 
contrast to Nixon, a politician of unusual 
openness and honesty. Well, in his early 
days virtually nothing bad could be said 
about Ford. 


Barber: “Raise leaders up and watch them fall.” 


. 


The pardon led to tremendous disillu- 
sionment on the public’s part and on the 
press’s part. It also fits with a tendency 
in American politics to raise these leaders 
up and watch them fall. There was a 
dynamic there that goes beyond Ford’s 
personality—the situation he happened to 


find himself in, the need of the pi 
to discover a novelty, thus to discover 
clay feet of any politician who comes 
initially as highly virtuous. 

But it also shows some things, I thi 
about his character—that he is a 
passionate man. There is some eviden 
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that he had received reports that Mr. 
Nixon was in very dire straits in terms 
_ of his health and I think, to put it simply, 
that Ford felt sorry for him—that was 
/ one dimension. He is a man, Ford is, 
| who has stressed his cooperativeness, his 
_ consideration, his friendliness, his loyalty. 
He was being loyal to Nixon, as he had 
_ been for many years. So I think that was 
an important dimension of the pardon— 
as was the advice Ford received that if 
he didn’t do something to bring the 
Watergate mess to an end, it would trail 
on through the courts for at least another 
year, distracting public attention from 
what he saw as the much more important 
issues of the economy and energy. So it 
‘was partly a political calculation in that 
sense, to anticipate how you would end 
this thing—as Nixon had tried again and 
again to end it. The irony is Ford basi- 
cally got his way. He lost great popu- 
larity but he has managed, partly through 
the pardon, to move public attention away 
from Watergate—an issue that greatly 
| favored Ford in terms of popularity, to 
| the economy and energy—a set of issues 
that is harming Ford’s popularity quite 
| a bit these days. Not many people now 
| think that he’s competent to manage the 
economy. So it’s like the story of the 
| monkey’s paw. In politics, as perhaps in 
many aspects of life—watch out if you 
get what you wish for. 

So I think the pardon was a mistake 
for Ford, in two senses: one, justice 
wasn’t done—that was the most important 
way it was a mistake; and, secondly, it 
was a political mistake in that it under- 
cut his support in the country, that sup- 
port he needed—perhaps more than any 
other kind of president because he didn’t 
have the legitimacy of an election. I wish 
he hadn’t pardoned Nixon. I think, having 
done so, at our present juncture he has 
at least got our country talking about 
something other than the secret machina- 

tions of the White House. 




















































Do you regard it as a serious abridgment 
of the legal system that Nixon was par- 
| doned? 


| As I understand it, Ford has the consti- 
| tutional power to do what he did, so 
| he wasn’t operating in any sense illegally. 
| But the problem is not a strictly legal 
one, but one of seeing justice done, in 
the larger sense. Here we have the 
minions of this president going to prison, 
being damned for what they did, and the 
| leader of the pack getting off with very 
little in the way of deprivation for what 
he did. I don’t buy at all the concept of 
| he’s “suffered enough”—not that I have 
} any interest in making him or anyone else 
} suffer. But he is still a rich man living 
In rather luxurious circumstances, com- 
pared with people who have done much 
‘smaller crimes than he apparently has, 
who find their lives ruined. 


' 


| You find Nixon’s character to require a 
| certain amount of suffering anyway? 

| Yes, that’s interesting. He is not alone in 
| that respect—there are numerous people 
| in politics who relish the difficulties and 
dens and talk a lot about how much 


‘In all his political roles Ford 
has appeared as a happy 
warrior--a politician who 
puts great energy into the 
work of governing’ 


they suffer. I think you’ve got to watch 
out for those people. They’re likely to get 
rigid and stubborn and frozen and locked 
into destructive purposes. 


Other than the pardon, what is an event 
like Ford’s move to impeach Justice Wil- 
liam Douglas—does that sound any mean- 
ingful alarms? 


I think that was primarily a tactical move 
stimulated by the Nixon White House and 
undertaken by Ford as a loyal member 
of the opposition. You remember it 
was in the context of Nixon’s nominees 
for the Supreme Court—Haynesworth and 
Carswell—being defeated. And I think 
there was a bit of revenge there along 
the lines of their wanting to say: “Well, 
if those guys are incompetent, how about 
William Douglas?” William Douglas is a 
great justice of the Supreme Court, is 
still—but I don’t think it was a very deep- 
ly meaningful move on Ford’s part. I 
think it was much more a tactical move. 


Does the fact that Ford was apparently 
satisfied a Congressman offer us any com- 
fort—as a man secure in his role? 


Well, let me say that Ford, in all of his 
political roles including the presidency, 
has so far appeared as a happy warrior. 
That is, he is a politician who puts out 
a great deal of energy and who enjoys 
the work of governing. I think that’s very 
important. That combination is similar to 
the characters of presidents like Franklin 
Roosevelt, John Kennedy and Harry Tru- 
man. So on the positive side we have a 
president with whom we can disagree 
violently on policy and whose style of 
operation we can criticize, but as far as 
his personality is concerned, I think he’s 
healthy and open—a markedly refreshing 
change from the Nixon period. 

You notice it took only a few weeks 
for the “imperial presidency” to change 
into a small “d” democratic presidency, 
with Ford operating very openly and 
directly with people. So what that tells 
me is whatever the institutional or struc- 
tural constraints or tendencies, if you 
get a president of a different character 
in there you’re going to have a different 
way of operating. That’s the first point— 
his experience in the Congress and the 
presidency shows a healthy, positive per- 
sonality. 

Now the fact that he was especially suit- 
ed for the House of Representatives, how- 
ever, gives a different cast. Lyndon John- 
son was very well suited to being a Senate 
party leader. He did an excellent job in 
many ways in bringing together senators 
who had different policy positions into 
a common thrust. But when he got to be 
president, the technique of bringing to- 
gether other people’s positions no longer 
worked very well. He then had to be the 
leader; he had to stand out above the 
group and define a direction and thrust 
for policy. So it’s not always true that 


someone who’s a good senator or good - 


House of Representatives man is going to 
make a good president. 

I think in Ford’s case he learned too 
well the Congressional practice of incre- 
mentalism—namely, one little step at a 
time, and compromise among positions to 


bring out a modest and moderate piece of 
legislation. All those themes, in my mind, 
contrast with what’s required today, which 
is not some small-scale step to try to meet 
this crisis that we’re in in the economy, 
but some rather large and imaginative 
basic steps. I wonder whether Ford has 
the imagination to undertake those steps. 
I think he learned in Congress to do little 
things. Now he’s got to do some great 
big things. I’m not sure he has the scope 
of mind to bring those about. 


What about the kind of people Ford’s 
gathered around him? Are these people 
who are likely to help him do this? Or to 
do what happened to Nixon? 


I don’t see the Ford presidency develop- 
ing in the Nixonian direction at all in 
that respect. He’s brought around him a 
number of politicians who are skilled in 
the regular political practices. That’s very 
unlike those whiz kids from the adver- 
tising and real estate worlds who joined 
Nixon at the top. The political knowledge 
that’s brought to the inner circle of the 
White House is much better now. And 
he’s slowly trying to bring together high 
talents into the high councils of the White 
House. On the plus side there, I think it’s 
encouraging that he’s willing to bring in 
somebody like Nelson Rockefeller—some- 
one better known than he is, someone in 
many ways more widely politically ex- 
perienced than Ford is but without ap- 
parent jealousy or concern to bring this 
man right into the middle of his White 
House. Now that shows a confidence on 


Ford’s part you don’t find in ever presi- 


dent. 

The problematic side is twofold. One, 
these are Republicans. The Republican 
Party is in desperate condition among the 
public. The Republican Party does not 
represent the main body of public opinion 
in 1975 and therefore Ford has difficulty 
hearing, I should imagine, the voices on 
the other side as effectively as he should. 
And the second part of that is he’s getting 
a lot of expert opinion from Simon and 
Greenspan and so forth, in a situation 
where the experts themselves are very 
confused and uncertain about what to do 
with this puzzle of simultaneous gallop- 
ing inflation and unemployment. So no 
matter how expert the advisers around 
him, he’s going to get conflicting advice— 
he’s going to have to have the brain- 
power, the imagination, and the courage 
to choose among those counsels, to chart 
a course. So I think in comparison 
with the Nixon administration he’s done 
a much better job in surrounding himself 
with good advisers. In terms of what a 
Democratic president might have brought 
about, it could be better. 


Turning for a minute to the "76 race. Ted 
Kennedy has removed himself from con- 
tention, but is he the kind of candidate 
who encourages voters to use the conven- 
tional criteria for judging candidates? 


Yes, I think he is. Kennedy comes out of 
that whole charismatic family. There is 
a great desire on the part of many voters 
to believe the best of him, and indeed, to 
invest him with royal qualities. Now 


‘No matter how expert the 
advisers around him, Ford 
is going to have to have the 
brainpower, the imagination, 
the courage to choose’ 





you’re also dealing with some very prac- 
tical things like name recognition, which 
is a real problem. Very few people in the 
country really know how to identify a 
Mondale, a Bentsen, or whatever, at this 
stage. At the same time you have this 
interesting business about Chappaquid- 
dick. There’s a portion of the public that 
wants to raise these leaders up, to believe 
in them, and then to watch them fall, to 
see that tragic flaw in them. I think Ken- 
nedy would have fit that mold more than 
any other Democratic candidate around. 


Could Kennedy’s withdrawal encourage 
voters to evaluate the candidates in more 
relevant ways in the upcoming race? 


I think it could. I hope it will. I’ve been 
doing what I can to encourage journalists 
to cover these candidates in a somewhat 
different way than they have in the past, 
especially to get to the candidates’ po- 
litical habits. For instance, last Saturday 
I was up in New York attending a con- 
ference on the presidency where Senator 
Jackson spoke. Jackson said, “I always 
like to have people on my staff that are 
smarter than I am.” He says, “I am a 
tough bargainer.” He says that, if he were 
president, he would like to go out around 
the country holding listening sessions in 
different regions to find out just what 
people were thinking. Now, some report- 
ers can take those things at face value. 

What I’m trying to get some of these 
folks to look into is, has he actually acted 
that way in his other political roles? Has 
he in fact surrounded himself with people 
who were smarter than he was, in fact 
been a listener who could take in what 
was told to him, and so forth. I want to 
get beyond his life history in its outline 
form and into what have been his habits 
and what they have meant to him. I hope 
we can get more of the kind of reporting 
which is somewhat skeptical about what 
anyone says, and looks more closely at 
what he does. 

You know, there’s one other thing 
there, and that is that reporters tend to 
attach a tag to an emerging candidate, 
which has two parts to it—a good part 
and a bad part. Nixon was “tricky and 
devious” on the one hand, but “com- 
petent” on the other hand and McGovern 
was “decent” but “naive.” You can go 
right down the line and put the tag on 
the guy, and then, in subsequent weeks 
and months, ring the changes on that tag, 
stressing for a while one side, and stress- 
ing at another point the other. This helps 
with the journalists’ perennial problem 
of discovering novelty—it reveals a new 
slant on the guy. The way in which tags 
are attached is important. But, directly 
on your question, this whole collection of 
relatively unknown Democrat candidates 
coming forth provides an opportunity for 
an evaluation different than if Kennedy 
had been in. 
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‘Looking at the past 
thirty-six years, the front 
runner in the polls at the 
beginning of the election 
year is very likely to get his 
party’s nomination’ 











Will the American people accept journa- 
lists playing a stronger role in the elec- 
toral process? 


I think that both journalism and tele- 
vision have an extremely difficult task to 
perform. On one hand, you have the older 
tradition of simply giving the facts, and 
on the other hand the rise of the 
columnist as the star of the journalistic 
world—the columnist being, in essence, 
an editorialist. Further, the role of the 
media in advancing or retarding the pro- 
gress of candidates is immensely im- 
portant now. There is evidence, for in- 
stance, that the front runner in the polls 
at the beginning of the election year—the 
time of the first primary—is very likely 
to get his party’s nomination. If you look 
over the last thirty-six years, in eight out 
of ten cases with respect to the in-party, 
and in seven out of ten cases with respect 
to the out-party, the front runner at the 
time of the primary got the nomination. 
Here there is a whole process occurring 
before the formal process even gets start- 
ed. There is a winnowing effect—in the 
past thirty-six years, we have only had 
109 people who have received at least one 
percent in the Gallup poll. It is true that 
the journalists need to exercise their own 
judgment. But there is a kind of objec- 
tivity which does not take everything the 
candidate says at face value. 

I can think of two ways to do that. One 
is, as when I spoke of Jackson, to look 
at the life history and see if the candi- 
date has actually practiced his political 
philosophy. The other idea is that the 
journalist is required to tell the truth, 
and the journalist may set a context that 
conveys to the reader the real situation. 
An example would be that, during the 
campaign of 1972, Catherine Mackin of 
NBC did a report in which she listed 
Nixon’s accusations against McGovern, 
and showed that Nixon was misrepresent- 
ing McGovern on a series of issues. To 
my mind, that was telling the truth— 
putting into context what had been said 
to convey the truth. Apparently, Catherine 
Mackin got a lot of flack about that from 
the network—they said it was subjec- 
tive journalism. Rather, I think that the 
setting into context of a news story is 
objective. The alternative is for the news- 
man to become a receptacle for whatever 
the candidate is passing out. Taken 
seriously, it seems fundamentally irre- 
sponsible for a newsman to take at face 
value what Nixon himself said about the 
tapes. It would have been a dereliction 
of duty not to bring up what he had said 
before. But I think this requires a new 
professionalism in journalism that will 
need lots of cultivation. 


You worked with the Duke Fellows in 
Communications last year—what were 
their responses to your ideas? 


Actually, there was a mixed response. 
Some said they were already doing it— 
like William Greider of the Washington 
Post, and Lou Cannon. If you look at the 
supplement that the Washington Post 
put out when Nixon resigned, it is full of 
that kind of reporting. Some said they 
were afraid reporters would, frankly, 
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make a botch of it if they started going 
into the backgrounds of these people. I 
think the confusion was caused by the 
fact that they were thinking they would 
have to become psychoanalysts. Those who 
picked up the positive viewpoint were 
dealing with simpler aspects—like style 
or political talents. Certainly, you see a 
considerable increase in that kind of re- 
porting now. This is due to the experience 
reporters have had with Johnson and 
Nixon. 


You speak of personal honesty and 
decency as being the fashionable criteria 
for judging a president. What has Ford’s 
pardon of Nixon done to that? 


Well, I think there are a couple of things 
there. One is that he clearly harmed him- 
self in the polls, he took a big drop in 
the popularity polls. Now whether or not 
that means the public has changed its 
mind about the criteria is something I 
have no evidence on. What happens is 
that each candidate as he emerges, or new 
faces as they emerge, is a figure against 
the ground of what came before. So ob- 
viously Ford profited by coming after 
someone who failed. And the nature of 
that Nixonian failure being characterized 
as dishonesty means there is a greater 
deal of attention to that whole dimension 
of Ford’s performance. But there are 
other questions to ask about him besides 
just whether he’s an honest man. I do 
think the press itself was really ready 
to believe in Ford. They were tired of 
being characterized as cynics and knock- 
ers, bringing down the president; they 
were ready to believe in him. I think they 
did somewhai more glorification of him 
than they should have—so there was this 
big, sudden disillusionment with the par- 
don, so I think that experience is likely 
to lead to a greater realism in reporting 
Ford. 


Does this mean that “post-Watergate 
morality” may not figure heavily in the 
1976 campaign? 


No. I think it will last. After all, that 
problem has been with us now for a 
decade. I think it’s had a profound effect 
on the public, politicians, and press people 
alike. I think that’s going to last as an 
important factor. But you know, the presi- 
dency is more than a prize in some moral- 
ity contest—it’s a difficult job that has 
other factors to it, as I’ve tried to de- 
scribe them. 


By your definition, is President Ford an 
active-positive or a passive-positive man? 


We're dealing with very inadequate in- 
formation. There’s no good biography of 
Ford yet. There’s one coming pretty soon 
by Saul Friedman of Knight newspapers. 
It looks to me, on the basis of the in- 
formation that we do have that he’s 
probably an active-positive. He seems to 
put a lot of energy into his political work 
and he has a cheerful demeanor in going 
about it. I think that within the active- 
positive category, if you can follow me 
here, he tends in the _ passive-positive 
direction. That is, if he has a problem that 


‘Another thing that is not 
very useful is the 
conservative and liberal 
categories--Roosevelt was 
going to balance the 
budget, Eisenhower was 
going to be very 
conservative’ 


verges toward one or the other types, he 
verges more toward the compliance, the 
desire to be loved, the emphasis on co- 
operation, on compassion, and in that 
direction he’s similar to Taft and Har- 
ding. 

In the book you may remember when I 
talked about the active-positive types, 
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each of those three—Roosevelt, Truman 
and Kennedy—I think tended in one of 
the other directions. Roosevelt tended in 
the passive-positive direction, the com- 
pliant direction. If I had to guess at this 
point it would be basically that’s where 
Ford belongs. Now, you know when you 
say I prefer the active-positive type I 
think it was something of an historical 
accident that the active-positives I dealt 
with in the book happened to be liberal 
Democrats. There’s no theoretical reason 
why you can’t have an active-positive con- 
servative Republican. 


What would Rockefeller be? 


I haven’t gotten to Rockefeller yet, to 
tell you the honest truth, or the other 
candidates for ’76. It seems to me some- 
what unlikely that Rockefeller will be a 
candidate for president in 1976. On the 
other ones I’ve run into this problem of 
inadequate information, therefore as the 
next step, it seemed logical to me to en- 
courage the generation of information. 
That’s what I’m up to now, and I’m try- 
ing to get some studies going of these 
candidates as they emerge. 


If the voters should consider character 
primarily, where do issues come in? Are 
they purely secondary or can they be 
balanced out? 


I think it’s very important to listen to 
what these candidates say about issues, at 


a certain level. It turns out that listening 


to them at a very specific level is not a 
very good prediction of what they are 
going to do. If you think about Nixon or 
































Johnson, or even John Kennedy—you 
know, John Kennedy coming in and say- 
ing “let’s get the nation moving again,” 
and “we’re going to do this and that, 
He ran into a power situation that made 
that very difficult—so the quite specific 
issue stands they take are not very useful. 
Another thing that is not very useful is 
their standard conservative or liberal phil- 
osophical- categories. And that holds true 
not only for Nixon and Johnson, it’s quite 
obvious that if you go back to—vwell, yo 
know, when Franklin Roosevelt came in, 
he was going to balance the budget, ar 
when Eisenhower came in a lot of people! 
thought he was going to be far more cor 
servative a Republican than he turned 
out to be. So, that, I think, is not very 
helpful. g 
I think there is a way in which issue 
stances and statements can be interpreted 
and that has to do with their conception 
of how history works, or what their con- 
ception of human nature is like. I think 
it far more important with respect 
Nixon that he had a low view of 
average man. than that he changed 
mind about China, or changed his econom 
ic policy on price controls. It’s far more 
important that he had this view of 
average American as being somewhat lazy 
and not very bright. Truman’s view that 
man makes his own history, and that lea 
ers are responsible for making history 
progress—these are things you can get 
at, less by asking the direct questions 
of politicians and more by sorting out the 
statements and those directions they m 
in the course of discussing issues. I’m 
about to neglect the issues—I’d like t 
know what the candidates think we ougk 
to do about inflation and other issues. Bu 
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of how you can put the best face oi 
rather than the idea of genuine persua 
sion, of how you can really change some 
one else’s mind by argument. Now thai 
I think, is a very important thing to 
notice. 

















Ford is now trying to be a national 
ciliator, to heal the wounds. Is he trying 
to do too much? What do you make of 
his strategy? 
I think he was trying to heal the wounds. 
And I think he made a couple of miscal- 
culations that had to do with the circle 
of people around him, and his own back- 
ground. I suspect he thought he wa 
going way out on amnesty, that in 
circles he moved in he was taking a chance} 
of losing not just the VFW, but a whole 
segment of the right spectrum of F 
publican opinion. So he put in those re 
quirements of taking an oath, doing work} 
service. When a politician like that i 
looking for the middle of the road, as 
think Ford was, the definition of 
middle of the road depends on where the 


get away with easily. 





| don’t want to get into the 
osition of making heavily 
moral judgments about 
Neon the person--I’m 
willing to leave that to the 
divines’ 


lL 
Did. Nixon lose touch with reality in his 
br few months in office? Did the office 
lo this to him? Did he do it to himself? 


/ 


Let me get to the first part of your ques- 
‘ion. I'm not a doctor. I try to keep out. 
of the business of diagnosing a president ~ 
is a patient. I want to make a separation 
yetween Richard Nixon and President 
ixon. My business is trying to look at 
his capacities as president of the United 
States, so that it’s how his character, style 
nd world view fit with the requirements 
if the office that interest me. I’m not 
‘ompetent to make psychiatric evaluations 
é Nixon. Indeed, it’s sort of pro and 
on—if you remember the scenes that 
vere reported this summer in Washington 
of him wandering around the White 
Ouse, seemingly incoherent at times— 
here were those kind of reports. On the 
ther hand he was apparently getting up 
n the morning, he could function okay, 
e could get through the day. So, that 
jeads me in no direction. I just want to 
wake a clear distinction between those 
wo forms of judgment. I also don’t want 
o get into the position of making heavily 
moral judgments about Nixon the person, 
ecause I’m willing to leave that to the 
ivines. Whether he belongs in heaven or 
ell is not my business. But as president 
ne was very clearly a destructive force in 
the American history of these recent 
years. That’s really important. There was 
a book not long ago by a political scientist 
aamed" Arnold Rogow called Forrestal. 
James Forrestal was the first secretary of 
onthe Forrestal did become, according 












o the psychiatrists who treated him, 
entally ill while in office. He committed 
juicide. That, to me, points up the danger 
that someday we might get a president 
in the White-House who is suffering from: 
severe mental illness due to the strains 
: the office. The solution is for those who 
idvance a candidate for president to 
sess his presidential capabilities. They 
vill then see in what way whatever per- 
sonal problems he has are reflected in 
nis political life. Then I would like to 
yee a member of the White House medical 
taff be a professional psychiatrist who 
s available for treatment purposes. I 
on’t think much of the proposal of Ken- 
eth Clark that there be constituted a 
yoard of psychiatrists who would assess 
andidates in an authoritative way, and 
ertify them, in effect, to the people. Did 
answer your question? 



























|was interested in knowing if you thought 
jhe pressures of the office were respon- 
ible for pushing Nixon over the edge? 


tixon said at one point in the transcripts, 
‘I have no separate existence,” meaning, 
jI, Richard Nixon, am not separate from 
he President of the United States.” I 
think that tends to tie together the two 
foncepts you are talking about. It seems 
JO me the reports of his depressed state 

ince leaving the White House fit well 
With the theme of feeling that he him- 
elf was so tied up in being president, 
at once he was no longer president, 
me peorant facet of himself had been 
| 





14th Annual | 
DUKE UNIVERSITY BASKETBALL 
CLINIC FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


Conducted by Duke Head Coach Bill Foster. 
Featuring the Duke Coaching Staff. 


Artis Gilmore 


Randy Denton 


PLUS Artis Gilmore-Kentucky Colonels, Rank Denton-Utah Stars (Former Duke 
Great), John Drew-Atlanta Hawks, and many others. 


Guests appearances in 1974 included David Thompson of N. C. State, John Lucas 
of Maryland and Joe Dean of Converse. 


John Drew 





- June 8-13 Boys & Girls 


July 13-18 Boys Only 


July 20-25 Boys Only 





@ Three Great Weeks of Fun & Basketball Instruction 
@ New Friendships including Pro and College Stars 
@ The Best Instruction in the Fundamentals of the Game 


For more information clip and mail to: 


Bill Foster 

Duke Basketball Camp 
P. O. 4704, Duke Station 
Durham, N. C. 27706 
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‘Hard Decisions’ F 


In a season of economic problems, 
the University finds budgeting 
difficult, but from tough, sometimes 
unpopular decisions emerges a 


workable document 





Traditionally Duke University has 
balanced its annual budget. Thus it con- 
fronts problems resulting from a distressed 
economy with no accumulated deficits. 

Nevertheless Duke faces, in the words 
of Chancellor John O. Blackburn, some 
“hard decisions’ as it seeks to adjust to 
economic circumstances that are plaguing 
all institutions of higher education, par- 
ticularly the private ones, and in some in- 
stances is even threatening their existence. 

Early this year, as administrative of- 
ficers began to construct a budget for 
fiscal 1975-76, it was revealed that a def- 
icit of some $3.4 million loomed unless 
major decisive action could be taken to 
reduce expenditures. The projected deficit 
resulted largely from reduced returns 
from endowment and especially from the 
capital gains as a source of income. 

Charles B. Huestis, vice-president for 
Business and Finance, cited other reasons, 
noting that the University’s electric and 
coal bills had increased by $1.5 million a 
year. These escalating costs had, however, 
been offset to some extent by a fuel con- 
servation program on the campus that was 
saving some $500,000 a year. 

It was perhaps inevitable that proposals 
for eliminating or substantially reducing 
deficits forecast for 1975-76 and future 
years would generate some unhappy re- 
actions. 

An announcement that consideration 
was being given to phasing out the pro- 
fessional forestry program, especially, 
brought forth a protest by the faculty, 
students and some alumni of the School 
of Forestry and Environmental Studies. 
They were joined by numbers of under- 
graduates, and some others, who shared 
a concern for environmental matters 
generally. 


Another proposal that generated some 
controversy involved the University’s pri- 
mate center. Established in 1966, it houses 
some of the world’s oldest and rarest 
primates, but the federal funding which 
once supported the project is no longer 
available and the cost to the University 
has escalated to $100,000 a year. 


In moving to solve the problems of the 
budget, every effort has been made to 
avoid the major increases in tuition and 
fees that numbers of other universities 
have apparently been compelled to make. 


In March the Board of Trustees autho- 
rized up to $3,100 for tuition and fees for 
next year. The administration, however, 
elected to set the figure at only $3,030. 
This is an increase of $250, but Duke re- 
mains priced well below virtually all .of 
the universities with which it compares. 
Some examples of institutions which have 
announced tuition costs for next year in- 
clude Brown at $3,930, Chicago at $3,225, 
Johns Hopkins at $3,400, Princeton at 
$3,900, Stanford at $3,810, Vanderbilt at 
$3,220, and Yale at $4,050. 

There is also agreement that quality 
must be protected in all of the programs 
that Duke continues to offer and that, 
with the help of the Epoch campaign, an 
uninterrupted effort will be made to ef- 
fect constant improvement. 


This has meant that “across the board” 
cuts that generate mediocrity are not ac- 
ceptable and that cuts must therefore be 
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selective and severe. The Division of Busi- 
ness and Finance, for example, has al- 
ready agreed to trim $950,000 from its 
1975-76 budget which, while it will bring 
about a curtailment of University ser- 
vices, will not affect academic programs. 

Chancellor Blackburn has listed other 
considerations as follows: 


@ To avoid penalizing faculty members 
and other employees by a “pay pause”’ 
in the midst of a steadily rising cost of 
living. Pay increases will take effect for 
faculty, staff, and employees for 1975-76. 


@®To avoid dipping into endowment 
funds and thus reduce the University’s 
permanent base of support. 

@ To avoid running a “string of de- 
ficits” on the unreliable assumption that 
losses over the next few years might be 
compensated for by gains in a more dis- 
tant future. 

The University is also attempting to 
avoid any major lay-offs, although some 
reduction in staff is inevitable. A “hiring 
freeze’ was invoked this spring to provide 
some opportunity for shifting people 
whose positions are being eliminated into 
vacancies occurring through natural attri- 
tion. 

Duke, incidentally, with a payroll of 
approximately 12,100 is Durham’s largest 
employer and a significant contributor to 
the economic well-being of the area. Its 
annual budget of more than $118 million 





ranks it as a major business enterprise. 


As the effort has continued through the 
spring to balance next year’s budget and 
attain agreed-upon objectives, the issue of 
the School of Forestry and Environmental 
Studies has remained a dominant one. 


Forestry Dean Charles W. Ralston has 
pointed out that the Duke school is one 
of only two in the nation in operation at 
private universities (the other being at 
Yale), that its enrollment is at an all-time 
high with 135 students, and that the quali- 
ty of the program is made evident by 
the fact that ten of the nation’s forty 
schools of forestry have Duke graduates 
as deans. He feels that the school offers 
a potential for attracting financial sup- 
port which has never been realized and 
that an effort on its behalf could improve 
significantly its financial position. 

Supporters on the campus, and among 
alumni and friends of the school off cam- 
pus, have echoed these arguments and 
have added expressions of concern for the 
University’s role in the nation’s environ- 
mental effort. They have also asked about 
the fate of Duke Forest. The student 
newspaper has devoted much space to the 
subject, and there have been several cam- 
pus rallies, of varying size, to generate 
support for keeping the forestry program 
intact. : 

The Board of Trustees did not act on 
the matter at its March meeting, pending 
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Rallying to the slogan of “Share Authority Now,” students gathered outside 
the Union—after word that Forestry might be phased out. 























* 
a more detailed study of the issues in 
volved. Meanwhile, an effort has been 
launched to accumulate additional data, 
with the Academic Council also under. 
taking a review preliminary to making it 
own recommendations. 4 
‘ In order to clarify the issue and remove 
some misconceptions, Provost Frederic N. 
Cleaveland, who as chief academic officer 
has inescapably borne the brunt of con 
troversy, has described the situation 
follows: : 

“While it has been proposed, for serious 
consideration, to phase out professional 
forestry education over a period of two 
to five years, President Sanford has made 
it clear that Duke will continue its in- 
terest in environmental studies. Indeed, 
we hope to expand, at least modestly, op- 
portunities for undergraduates in this 
field. 

“Duke Forest will remain intact as a 
major research resource for academic de- 
partments and particularly botany, geol- 
ogy, and zoology. , 

“We are now engaged in a thorough 
process of review, out of which will come 
a firm recommendation of the Board of 
Trustees in May. Under consideration are 
such questions as: ' 

“1. Over the next five to ten ye | 
what level of financial support will / 
required by the School of Forestry and 
Environmental Studies? 

“2. What role is appropriate for Duke 
University, as a private institution, in a 
field dominated by large public universi- 
ties with substantial state and federal 
support?: 

“3. What are the prospects for- private 
support for the forestry program throug! 
individual and corporate giving and for 
public support from state and federa 
sources? , 

“We have invited three knowledgeable 
consultants to come to the campus t 
assist in this review. 


“Should a decision be made this sp 


gram, one additional class will still be 
admitted this summer, to complete the 
program in 1977, The University w 
honor its commitments to the tenured | 
faculty of the School. Thus budgetary re- 
lief would come, at best, over a two to 
five year period.” va 


ment on some general guidelines for 
University’s future. 

“It is essential,” he said, “for D 
University to avoid trying to carry on 
more academic programs than it can sup- 
port at the level required to achieve and 


afford to do. , 

“Thus our approach is to make the hare 
review and the hard choices now, so 
we can move on confident that we 


its final stages, Chancellor Blackburn sali 
that, given adjustments already made an¢ 
those contemplated for the future, th 
budget for 1975-76 would be in balance ¢ 
would show only a small deficit. ; 


Pel f : me 
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Class Notes 


Write: Charlotte Corbin, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Office, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received 
graduate or professional degrees but 
did not attend Duke as undergraduates 
appears under the year in which the 
advanced degree was awarded. Other- 
wise the year designates the person’s 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are 
usually listed under the earlier year. 


Robert T. Lucas ’14 retired from the 
Louisiana State Board of Medical Exam- 
iners in June 1973, after serving as a 
member for twenty years. He was named 
to the Board in January 1953 and in Octo- 
ber of that year was elected vice-presi- 
dent, an office he held until his replace- 
ment. Since 1921 Dr. Lucas has been a 
pediatrician in Shreveport, La., where he 
has also been active in civic affairs. He 
and Mrs. Lucas have two children and 
three grandchildren. 


vag) 


Myrtle Smith Anderson (Mrs. Kenneth) 
has moved from Durham to Southern 
Pines, N. C., where she is making her 
home with her daughter and her family. 


) 

26 

Rudolph T. Hubbard has retired after 
twenty-six years as executive administra- 
tor and two years as controller of Civitan 


International. He makes a home in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


v] 

27 

William §S. Anderson, a pediatrician in 
Washington, D. C., since 1935, has been 
- hamed clinical professor emeritus of child 
health and development of the George 
Washington University School of Medi- 
cine and Health Sciences. 
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Virginia Carpenter Church (Mrs. C. W.) 
lives in Boone, N. C. She lists her activi- 
ties as housewife, retired teacher, teacher 
of church school class, member ‘of home 


economics extension club, senior citizens 
club, and family life club. 


_ Laura Oliver Martin (Mrs. Roger G.) of 
Roanoke, Va., organized the General 
_ James Breckinridge chapter of the D.A.R. 
and served as regent for six years. She has 
_ Tecently completed three years as state 
_ chaplain for Virginia. 


_ Laura Trout Herr (Mrs. Winfred E.) and 
her husband of Front Royal, Va., are 


spending more time at their home in 


Florida now that Mr. Herr has retired. 
_ They would like for any friends going 
_ through Port St. Lucie to contact them. 


hey 

‘29 

‘Charles A. Dukes, of Durham, was honor- 
_ €d in late 1973 by the Arthritis Founda- 
_ tion with a National Volunteer Service 
| Citation. This award is given annually to 
* Outstanding volunteers throughout the 
United States “in recognition of unselfish 
and outstanding support” in the fight 
against this crippling disease. Mr. Dukes 
as one of fifty-five honored in the nation. 











; 
30 

Catherine Keever is living in Jonesville, 
N. C., having retired from teaching at 


Millersville State College in Pennsylvania 
last May. 


Douglas C. Giles retired in August as vice 
president of Manufacturers National Bank 
of Detroit. He lives in Lake Orion, Mich. 


r ; 
3] 

Ruth K. Barber, a retired teacher and 
principal in the Presbyterian mission 
schools, is living at the Presbyterian Board 
of Pension Retirement Center, Santa Fe, 
N. M. 


/ 

32 

Murray C. Miller, Sr., plans to retire at 
the end of the current academic year as 
chairman of the department of literature 
and languages, College of Humanities and 
Social Science, Drexel University. He lives 
in Yeadon, Pa. 


/ 

33 

Tom Garrett is president-elect of the 
Charlotte, N. C., Rotary Club. 


W. H. Gartelmann retired in January 1974 
as director of residential sales, Savannah 
Electric & Power Company. 


/ 

34 

Annelle Robertson Orr (Mrs. Robert A.) 
is the wife of a gynecologist in Mayfield, 
Ky. She has a married son who is a Pres- 
byterian minister and two grandchildren. 


Paul H. Sanders J.D. has been named pro-. 


fessor of law emeritus and has retired, 
from full-time teaching at the Vanderbilt 
University School of Law. He continues 
to teach part-time and arbitrate labor 
disputes. 


i] 
35 
Louise McLaughlin Beard (Mrs. T. E.) 


R.N. (B.S.N. ’39) is administrator of Hill- 
haven Convalescent Center, Durham. 


Frank U. Fletcher, J.D., after forty years 
of communications law practice in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has opened a branch office 
in Raleigh, N. C. 


/ 

36 

Vincent P. Hippolitus has retired after 
thirty-four years of service to the handi- 
capped. He was formerly assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the president’s commit- 


-tee on employment of the handicapped. 


Herbert S. Nusbaum has a full-time posi- 
tion on the legal staff at Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer studios in Culver City, Calif. He 
also teaches law one night a week at Glén- 
dale College of Law. 


Julian J. Ewell has retired and is living 
in McLean, Va. He says, however, he has 
“several jobs to keep me busy.” 


Carrie Jackson Fraley writes that her hus- 
band, Cecil Thomas Fraley, died on March 
19. She lives in Durham. 


Richard F. Weil of Buffalo, N. Y., retired 
from the New York State department of 
taxation and finance on Dec. 31, 1973, 
after twenty years of service. 


/ 

37 

Harry S. Etter (M.D. ’40), Rear Admiral, 
M.C., U.S.N., retiring deputy chief of the 
Navy Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal last June in recognition of “his 
exceptionally meritorious service as prin- 
cipal staff advisor to the Navy Surgeon 
General.” The Distinguished Service 
Medal is the Navy’s second highest award. 
A veteran of thirty-four years of active 
service as a physician, Admiral Etter lives 
in Shippensburg, Pa. He is married and 
has seven children. 


J 
38 
Bill J. Williams (LL.B. ’41) retired from 


the U. S. Foreign Service in July 1974, 
and is living in Rio. de Janeiro, Brazil. 


1 

39 

Dan W. Hill, Jr., and Anne Sykes Hill ’40 
of Durham have a son, Frank Howard, 


who is a Morehead Scholar at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


Lionel W. McKenzie had a Guggenheim 
fellowship for the academic year 1973-74, 
whieh he spent at the Center for Ad- 
vanced Research in Behavioral Sciences, 
Stanford University. He also gave the 
Fisher lecture to the European meeting 
of the Econometric Society in Grenoble, 
France, in September. 


Willard H. Rue is a grain merchant in 
Imlaystown, N. J. He and Mrs. Rue, a 
third grade school teacher, have two 
daughters and a son. : : 


i 

40 

Sallie White Brandt (Mrs. L. Clifton) and 
her husband, who is a captain with Pan 
American Airways, have a son, Clifton 
White, in the senior class at Duke. The 
family lives in Riverside, Conn. 


Henry H. Russell lives in Bal Harbour, 
Fla., and is president of the Porter-Russell 
Corp., a division of Context Industries, 
Ine. 


Walter Spaeth of Elizabeth City, N. C., is 
president of the North Carolina Society 
of Internal Medicine. 


/ 

4] 

Richard G. Connar (M.D. ’44) was elected 
last June by the A.M.A. House of Dele- 








gates to membership on the association’s 
council on medical education. He ,and his 
wife, Elizabeth Dickens Connar Med. Tech. 
44, live in Tampa, Fla. 


William Ernst, Jr., M.F. is land manager 
of the timberlands division of Westvaco 
Corporation. He lives in Summerville, 
Sue: 


Theodore T. Kozlowski A.M. (Ph.D. ’47), 
A. J, Riker Distinguished Professor at the 
University of Wisconsin, has been honored 
by the Society of American Foresters for 
his research contributing to the advance- 
ment of forestry. At the fall meeting of 
the society Dr. Kozlowski was presented 
the Barrington Moore Memorial Award, 
which has been given annually since 1954. 


Robert F. Moore, in addition to his busi- 
ness as vice president of an engineering 
company, is judge of the municipal court, 
Hopewell Township, N. J. A resident of 
Titusville, he has a fourteen-year old 
son attending Lawrenceville Preparatory 
School. 


Robert L. Tollison of Vidalia, Ga., is vice 
president of Robin Builders, Inc., of 
Lyons, Ga., manufacturers of aluminum 
portable utility buildings. He is in charge 
of sales for all of the southeastern states. 


I] 

42 

Robert P. Barnett (LL.B. ’48) is president 
and chief operating officer of ICI United 
States, Inc., the U. S. operating subsidiary 
of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. He 
lives in Wilmington, Del., headquarters 
for ICC’s operations in the United States. 


Deborah Cantor Glasser (Mrs. Joseph) is 
chief of the community unit for the 
Greater Lawrence Mental Health Center, 
which she says is “a rewarding tho’ some- 
times frustrating position.” She lives in 
Andover, Mass. 


William R. Griffith and Beverly Dykes 
Griffith of Lake Wales, Fla., have three 
married daughters, two being Carol ’68 
and Diane ’71. 


/ 

43 

William Bates, Jr., vice chairman of the 
Philadelphia National Bank, has been re- 


elected to the board of directors of Na- 
tional Bank Americard. 


Stepken C. Clark, Jr., has been appointed 
vice president of engineering for the 
Strippit division of Houdaille Industries, 
Inc., Akron, N. Y. He and his family live 
in Williamsville. 


Naomi Mann Hess and Donald G. Hess °49 
live in Pensacola, Fla. She is an English 
teacher, girls’ counselor, and sponsor of 
the yearbook and literary magazine at 
Pensacola Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
while he is a supervisor with Monsanto 
Chemical Company. 


M. B. Sheldon (M.D. ’45) was appointed 
clinical professor of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati College of Medicine, 
effective October 1974. 
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Richard B. Smith, Colonel, U. S. Marine 
Corps (Ret.) has been executive director 
of Lee-Jackson Memorial, Inc., Charlottes- 
ville, Va., since June 1974. Retiring from 
the Marines after thirty-two. years of 
service, he and his wife, Carol Bassett 
Smith, settled in Fluvanna County, near 
Charlottesville. Two of their six sons are 
at home with them. 


/ 
44 

Ruth Slocumb Emlet R.N., B.S.N. and 
John R. Emlet M.D. ’45 of Gulf Breeze, 
Fla., had a daughter graduate magna cum 
laude from Duke last year. They also 
have a son, who is a Duke sophomore, and 
two children still at home. 


Betty Long King (Mrs. Richard D.) is a 
speech and language clinician in the Balti- 
more, Md., public schools. This year her 
family is host for an A.F.C. student from 
West Berlin. 


i 

45 

Gloria Grimes Cochran (M.D. ’49) and her 
husband attended the XIV _ International 
Congress of Pediatrics in Buenos Aires 
and the fourteenth Medical Women’s In- 
ternational Association Congress in Rio 
last October. Their home is in Bethesda, 
Md. 


Elsie Goodson Nicholas (Mrs. Richard E.) 
of North Miami Beach, Fla., is president 
of Epsilon chapter, Delta Kappa Gamma, 
women teachers’ honorary society. 


Frank Sedwick of Maitland, Fla., has a 
daughter who is a first year student in 
Duke Medical School. 


v] 
46 
Virginia Suiter Gavin (Mrs. W. E.) of 


Asheboro, N. C., has been elected a trus- 
tee of Pfeiffer College. 


H. W. Letters is vice president — market- 
ing for a new company, Global Energy 
Operations & Management Company 
(GOEMAN), formed by Gulf Oil Corpo- 
ration to facilitate the development of ad- 
ditional energy resources. He is based in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Amy Franklin Miles (Mrs. Hall B., Jr.) 
of Hartville, Ohio, went to Nigeria on a 
United Methodist medical mission last 
year. Also on the mission were Ernest T. 
Newell (M.D. ’50) and Helen Franklin 
Newell R.N., B.S.N., ’49 of Charlotte; 
James M. Sloan III, M.D. 56 of Asheville; 
and Dr. Everette A. Eckerd ’45 of Mocks- 
ville N. C. 


‘47 


Muncy E., Funk, Jr., and Sara Dunn Sim- 
mons Funk ’48 of Alloway, N. J., have a 
daughter in the junior class at Duke and 
a son in his first year at Duke Medical 
School. Their son, Rob D. Simmons ’74, 
graduated magna cum laude. 
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Writing religiously 


Did you know there is a “chain gang” 
made up of Duke divinity students? 
Shocked? Well, this “chain gang” was 
linked together back as far as 1937 and 
1938 when a group of students, plus the 
superintendent in the Durham district, 
decided to start a letter, keeping in 
touch with each other. 

It was agreed that a mailing-order 
list would be compiled. The first one on 
the list wrote his letter, numbered the 
page and sent it to the next fellow. 
He, in turn, wrote on the back of the 
page, numbered it and sent the letter 
to the third person—so on down the 
list. 

These letters now number well over 
a thousand. The chain stretches half- 





Harold W. Gordon writes that his oldest 
son, Michael, is working on a Ph.D. at 
Duke after graduating in chemistry. 


Nora Recio Miller (Mrs. D. E.) of Hights- 
town, N. J., is teaching French and 
Spanish at the Peddie School. 


Jesse P, Perry, Jr., (M.F. ’48) retired from 
the Rockefeller Foundation last August 
after twenty-five years of service in Mexi- 
co, Colombia, Central America, India, 
Italy, Peru, and New York. He and his 
wife, the former Sarah Brinn ’37, are 
living in Hertford, N. C. 


William B. Tumlinson was married in 1969 
and has a four year old son. He practices 
medicine in Jackson, Miss. 


/ 

48 

Ralph P. Edwards, president of Home 
Federal Savings and Loan Association, 
Greensboro, N. C., received the certificate 
of completion in the executive program 
of the University of North Carolina School 
of Business Administration in April. Mrs. 
Edwards is the former Bennie Harris ’47. 


W. Casper Holroyd, Jr., an insurance man 
of Raleigh, N. C., has been re-elected 
chairman of the city board of education. 


‘49 


Margaret McClure Favero (Mrs. C. H.) 
of Clearwater, Fla., has taught first grade 
for the past twenty-two years. She has 
also taught remedial reading the past 
eight summers for the Pinellas County 
school system. 


W. Wallace McMahon C.E. is executive 
vice president of the National Roll divi- 
sion of General Steel Industries, Inc., 
Avonmore, Pa. National Roll, a leading 
manufacturer of cast iron and cast steel 
rolls for the reduction and shaping of 
steel and non-ferrous metals, is one of six 
divisions of General Steel, a diversified 
manufacturing company. Prior to this ap- 
pointment in the spring of 1974, Mr. Mc- 
Mahon was vice president, marketing of 
Mesker Industries, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. He 
and his wife, Joyce Hendricks McMahon 
’50, have three children and live in Pitts- 
burgh. 


John E. Reese is a director on the Ford 
Motor Company labor relations staff. In 
1950 Mr. Reese joined the company as an 
industrial relations trainee, and he has 
held a number of positions since. He and 
his family live in Dearborn, Mich. 


/ 

50 

Roger G. Cook M.E., director of engineer- 
ing, Good Housekeeping Institute, New 
York City, has been elected chairman of 
the committee on vacuum cleaners of the 
American Society for Testing and Ma- 
terials. The committee stimulates research 
and develops standards relating to that 
product. He and Mrs. Cook make their 
home in Hightstown, N.-°J. 


way across the country, touching men 
in Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and New York. 

For several years the letters were 
the only means of keeping in touch, 
except for those fortunate enough to 
live near each other. Then the gang 
came up with the idea of having a re- 
union every five years. Five of these 
have been held—in Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, West Virginia, and twice in 
Georgia. The next one will be in 1977 
at Mt. Sequoyah in Fayetteville, Ark. 
And just this past August seven of the 
nine remaining members met at Wes- 
ley Gardens in Savannah, Ga. 

At this reunion were Shannon and 
Edith Holloway of Statesboro, Ga.; Jay 
and Jeannette Fast of Bridgeport, W. 
Va.; Bob and Ada Lee of Brooksville, 


R. Maurice Edens M.Div. is executive 
pastor of the First United Methodist 
Church, Pasadena, Calif. 


James M. Foreman, Jr., E.E. is manager 
of customer services for Duke Power Com- 
pany in Charlotte, N. C., where he and 
his family reside. 


A. James Stockslager M.E. is a marketing 
manager for Reliance Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and is responsible for 
profit improvement and profit growth in 
the paper, paper converting, and paper 
corrugating industries. 


v] 
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Dorothy Golden Mulitz is co-owner of Dis- 
covery Travel Centers, Chevy Chase, Md. 


H. Stanton Oster, Jr., an accountant with 
the A.E.C. in Oak Ridge, Tenn., has 
been named deputy director of the 
finance division of the Oak Ridge opera- 
tions. Formerly he was chief of the sys- 
tems and cost analysis branch. He has a 
son and two daughters, and makes his 
home in Knoxville. 


Carl P. Rose (LL.B. ’56) of Arlington, 
Va., is counsel to the U. S. Senate com- 
mittee on agriculture and forestry. He is 
married and has two daughters, the older 
a Duke freshman. 


Henry L. Sublett became head of the 
department of early childhood-elementary 
education in the College of Education at 
the University of Maryland on Aug. 1. 
Previously he had been director of under- 
graduate studies in Duke’s department of 
education. 


1 
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Stuart Bondurant B.S.M. (M.D. ’53) is 
executive vice president and dean of Al- 
bany Medical College, Albany, N. Y. At 
the time of his appointment last year he 
was professor and chairman of the depart- 
ment of medicine at the Medical College 
and physician-in-chief of Albany Medical 
Center Hospital, where he has been since 
1967. Dr. and Mrs. Bondurant have three 
children and live in Loudonville. 


Paul Hardin (J.D. '54), former president 
of Southern Methodist University, became 
the ninth president of Drew University, 
Madison, N. J., on Feb. 1. For the past 
year he had been a visiting professor of 
law at the University of Virginia. Mrs. 
Hardin is the former Barbara Russell ’54, 
and the family includes three teenage chil- 
dren. 


Carmelita Deimel Harrison (Mrs. M. E., 
II), a civic worker of Arlington, Va., is 
listed in Who’s Who in American 
Women. 


Betty Bowers Hartley (Mrs. Robert H.) 
is in the internal audit department of 
the ABC theatre division in Atlanta, Ga. 


William D. Johnston is assistant manager 
of Oldsmobile’s New York sales zone. He 
has been with Oldsmobile in various 
capacities since 1960. Mr. Johnston is 
married and the father of three. 
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Fla.; Esdras and Dot Gruver of Win- 
chester, Va.; Carl and Margaret Haley 
of Portsmouth, Va.; Ray and Esther 
Hozendorf of Little Rock, Ark.; Luther 
and Katherine Bennett of Lake Juna- 
luska, N. C. . 

District Supt. E. L. Hillman, who died 
in 1964, was lovingly called Papa of the 
Gang. His widow Stelle continues as a 

link in this thirty-eight year chain. 
—Esther Hozendorf 


Frank C. Murphey is vice president of 
South Carolina National Bank, Columbia. 
He is married and has three daughters. 


Marriages: C. Buck Roberts Jr., (A.M. 

’53) to Ann Katherine Shipp on June 1. 

Residence: Durham, N. C. 
! 
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James C. Buie, Colonel, U.S.A.F., retired — 
in June 1974 after thirty-two years of 


service., He and his wife, Sarah Welsh 
Buie R.N. ’47, are living in McLean, Va. 


John A. Carnahan is secretary-treasurer 
of the Columbus, Ohio, Bar Association 
for 1974-75. ‘ 


‘Robert A. Foster M.Div. of Lenoir, N. C., 


is area director for adult services at the 
Foothills Mental Health Center. 


Nelson P. Jackson, Captain, U.S.N., is 
serving at the Pentagon, attached to the 
Navy staff with responsibilities in the 
political- military policy division, directly 
in charge of African, Middle Eastern, and — 
South Asian affairs. For the past two 
years he has attended Georgetown Uni- 
versity on a part time basis and received 
the M.A. degree in political theory in the 
fall of 1974. 


George Kelley, a public accountant of 
Boynton Beach, Fla., writes that he and 
his wife had an interesting camping trip 
last summer by VW camper from their 
home to San Jose, Costa Rica, and return, 
approximately 10,000 miles. The Kelleys — 
have four sons and a daughter. 
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Richard L. Christopher M.Div. is senior 


pastor of the First United Methodist 
Church, New Castle, Ind. 


E. Richard Gabler is director of systems 
in group pension operations at Connecti- 


cut General Life Insurance Company, 


Hartford, Conn. He, his wife, and two 
daughters live in West Simsbury, Conn. 


N. John Nessen, Jr. was appointed mar- 
keting manager of Grain & Grain Pro- 
ducts, Rock Island Lines, Chicago, on 
Dec. 1. 


Dr. Nancy O’Neil Whitley is an associate 
professor of radiology at Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Bob L. Womack M.F. of Rock Hill, S. C., 
is land management forester for Catawba 
Timber Company. He and Mrs. Womack, 
the former Judy Sherer ’58 have four chil- 
dren ranging in ages from two to fifteen. 
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Shirley Halton, Ada (Mrs. Alexander 


E. W.), her husband, and two teenage 
daughters live in Houston, Tex. 


Vivian Alberts Costilow (Mrs. K. L.) is_ 
living in Mons, Belgium, and would enjoy. 
seeing any Duke people in that vicinity. 


Robert L. Hirschfeld of Timonium, Md., is 
president of the Maryland Radiological 














Mad Avenue 


At a time when jobs have taken on 
heightened importance, Alumni Affairs 
and three other campus offices are 
bringing alumi back to Duke to talk 
about their work with current students. 
The first of these Career Seminars was 
held in late March on advertising and 
public relations. 

Others are already scheduled—sales 
and merchandising for September, 
utilities for October, marketing for 
next January. 

Speaking informally with students 
during two days in March were Mrs. 
Gloria Meehan Read ’49, president of 
the Public Relations Council, Inc., of 
New York City; Harry L. Nolan ’64, 
account executive for Cargill, Wilson & 


Acree in Atlanta; and John L. Moor- 
head ’35, president of John L. Moor- 
head, Advertising and Public Relations 
in Durham. 

The Career Seminars are designed to 
give students a “broad acquaintance” 
with the fields by talking with success- 
ful alumni—not just listening to a 
panel discussion. 

Sponsoring the seminars, besides the 
Department of Alumni Affairs, are the 
Office of Placement Services, the 
Career Development Office, and the 
Institute of Policy Sciences. 

Mrs. Read, who worked for the Duke 
news bureau after graduation, created 
the “Baby Yourself” campaign for 
Johnson & Johnson, suggesting adult 
uses for baby products. Nolan, who 
was with agencies in New York before 
establishing his own in Florida, recent- 


ly joined the Atlanta group. Moorhead 
in public relations since graduating 
from Duke, has headed his own agency 
since 1967. 





Society and the Maryland chapter of the 
_ American College of Radiology. 


- Herman Postma was made a director of 
_ Oak Ridge National Laboratory in January 
_ 1974. He and his wife, Pat Dunigan Postma 
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’60, live in Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


; Joseph H. Wilkinson is president and 


chief operating officer of Booke & Com- 


pany, a diversified consulting organization 


in Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Donald R. Billings is practicing law in 
Winston-Salem, N. C., under the firm 
name of Billings and Graham. His wife 
is a member of the Wake Forest Law 
School faculty. 


L. H. Greenwood, Jr. M.Div. is pastor of 
Morris Memorial United Methodist 
Church, Charleston, W. Va. 


Richard E. Hug of Severna Park, Md., has 
been made president of Environmental 
Elements Corp., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Koppers Company, Inc., a lead- 
ing manufacturer and designer of air, 
sound, and water pollution control equip- 
- ment. 


Katharine Ross Patton (Mrs. James D.) 
of Saddle River, N. J., is chairman of the 
Saddle River Valley Hospital Auxiliary 
and a member of the central policy board 
of the Valley Hospital for 1974-76. 


Richard Voehl, Lieutenant Colonel, 
U.S.A.F., is chief of fighter test at Ed- 
wards AFB and is responsible for the test- 
ing of all new fighters. 


1 
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Virginia L. Brewer is self-employed as a 
photographer, specializing in environmen- 
tal portraiture of children and families. 
She makes her home in Atlanta. 
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Boys Only - Ages 11 - 17 ° 


E. Blake Byrne has been made president 
and general manager of WBAP-TV, the 
NEC affiliate in Fort Worth/Dallas, Tex. 
Previously he was general manager of 
WJAR-TV in Providence, R. I. He is 
married to the former Mary Frances Bow: 
den ’58, and they have two children. 


Thomas G. Colmey and Lynette Jackson 
Colmey ’58 live in Hayden Lake, Ida. An 
orthopedic surgeon, he spent the winter 
of 1974 in Vail, Colo., a ski resort, and 
the month of August in the Dominican 
Republic as a volunteer for CARE-Medico. 


James W. Eaton, Commander, U.S.N., 
assumed command of the U.S.S. Power 
(DD-839) in September. He, Mrs. Eaton, 
and their four children live at Mitchell 
Field, Uniondale, N. Y. 


Raymond Eugene Goodson (M.E. ’59), 
professor of mechanical engineering at 
Purdue University, is on leave of absence 
for a year and a half with the U. S. de- 
partment of transportation in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where he is serving as chief 
scientist. Mrs. Goodson is the former Susie 
Tweed A.M. ’62. 


Carl J. Haterius is sales manager of radio 
stations WMAS and WHVY, Springfield, 
Mass. He is married and the father of two 
children. 


Richard B. Jacoves has been president 
and owner of Louisiana State Liquor Dis- 
tributors, Inc. since June 1974. He would 
be glad to welcome any of his class to 
New Orleans. 


John W. Pettit, formerly general counsel 
for the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, has become a partner in the law 
firm of Hamel, Park, McCabe & Saunders, 
Washington, D. C. 


Ronald C. Rau, manager of the interna- 
tional division technical services for R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co., is president of the 
North Carolina World Trade Association. 
He, his wife, and five children live in 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ATTEND DUKE’S GOLF 
CAMP THIS SUMMER 


Director-Coach ROD MYERS, PGA 
July 6 - 12 or July 13 - 19 ° 


$185.00 


© Outstanding Staff of Collegiate Coaches 
e Beautiful 18 Hole Golf Course and Driving Range 
e Videotape Instant Replay - Graphcheck Sequence Pictures 


Ce ee 


APPLICATION 


Name 





EN eee ee ee a eee 


City 





RieaSeEenronname forthe 2s =f a 


fee of $85.00. 


State 


Zip 


session. Enclosed is my registration 


Signed — 


Mail Checks to: Duke Youth Golf Camp, Durham, North Carolina 27706 
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Thomas E. Chandler is president and 
treasurer of R. F. Kirkpatrick & Sons, 
Inc., a ready mixed concrete business 
with plants in Burlington and Hills- 
borough, N. C. 


Barbara Barker Corn (Mrs. James R.) 
has returned from four years in Japan 
and is living in Annandale, Va. Her hus- 
band, a U. S. Naval officer, is stationed 
in the District of Columbia, and she is 
teaching seventh and eighth grade math- 
ematics. 


Julia A. Foster is on leave of absence from 
the Pfeiffer College religion department 
for the current year, studying library 
science at the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. 


Sherwood M. Furman has been named 
president of Furmans, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Mrs. Furman is the former Joyce Rigle 
59. 


Bernard Goldstein, vice president of 
Shapiro Packing Co., Inc., Augusta, Ga., 
has recently had an extensive trip to 
Columbia, Ecuador, Peru, and the Galapa- 
gos Islands. 


John M. Jordan of Saxapahaw, N. C., was 
elected on the Democratic ticket to the 
North Carolina House of Representatives 
from the 22nd ditsrict (Alamance and 
Rockingham Counties) last November. 


James E. Pickens is in private practice 
as a plastic surgeon in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


Paul R. Van Wyck is vice president in the 
international department of Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, New York City. He resides 
in Norwalk, Conn., with his wife and two 
children. 


ia, 


Fernando Cardoze has the J.D. degree 
from Harvard Law School and the Doctor 
of Laws from the University of Madrid. 
A partner in the law firm of Arias, Fab- 
rega & Fabrega, Panama City, he is a 
member of the Panama Bar Asociation 
and the International Fiscal Association. 
Mr. Cardoze is married and the father of 
a daughter and a son. 


James C. Finlay Ph.D., president of Ford- 
ham University since 1972, received an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree from 
Mercy College at its 1974 summer com- 
ment. 


William K. Hoch M.E, is supervisor of 
lens fabrication for Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. He has two daugh- 
ters, Heidi and Holly. 


Robert Krueger A.M., formerly dean of 
Trinity College and an associate professor 
in the English department at Duke, has 
been elected to the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives from his native Texas. 


James D. Pratt, his wife, and their two 
sons live in Westport, Conn., where he is 
a vice president with the consulting firm 
of Marketing Corporation of America. 


K. David Straub (M.D. ’65, Ph.D. ’68), 
an assistant professor of medicine at the 
University of Arkansas School of Medi- 
cine, is also associate chief for research at 
Little Rock Veterans Hospital. Mrs. Straub 
is the former Jeannette Mumford B.S.N. 
63, M.S.N. ’66. 


Joseph A. Yura C.E. of Austin, Tex., re- 
ceived the T.R. Higgins Lectureship 
Award on May 2 from the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction, Inc. 
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Heinrich 0. Comp, Jr. has become a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Dobson & Dobson, 
Attorneys at Law, P.A., in Greenville, 


S. C. The firm confines its practice to the 
areas of taxation and corporation law. 


Thomas P. Hutchinson C.E. is vice presi- 
dent of Cabot, Cabot & Forbes Co., a 
Boston-based national real estate develop- 
ment company, and is reponsible for the 
Lanham, Md. office and for management 
and development of the company’s Mary- 
land properties near Washington, D. C. 
He, his wife, and two children live in 
Annapolis, Md. 


Thomas A. Jones is executive vice presi- 
dent of U-Brand Corporation, Ashland, 
Ohio. 


Martin A. Nash (M.D. ’64) left Albert 
Einstein Medical College last July to be- 
come an assistant professor of pediatrics 
and chief of the section of pediatric 
nephrology at Babies Hospital, Columbia 
University College of Physician and Sur- 
geons. He lives in Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


Brian D. Thiessen of Alamo, Calif. is 
president of the Contra Costa County Bar 
Association, is on the governing board of 
the Alameda/Contra Costa Communities 
Foundation, and was the San Ramon 
Valley “Citizen of the Year” for 1974. 
Mrs. Thiessen is the former Carolyn Owen 
61. 
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Gary H. Brown M.Div. is director of the 


Methodist Counseling Center in Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Betty Mraz Bunn B.S.N., until last fall 
director of practical nurse education at 
Nash County Technical Institute, is direc- 
tor of an associate degree nursing pro- 
gram at the four technical institutes in 
Nash, Edgecombe, Wilson, and Halifax 
Counties, known as the NEWH Area L 
Consortium. A unique program in North 
Carolina, it is based on the ladder con- 
cept of nursing education. Mrs. Bunn, her 
husband, Spruill G. C.E. ’59, and their 
family live in Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Charlotte Hamlin Jacobsen (Mrs. Gilbert 
C.B.) writes that she and her family, 
which includes Erik, 5, and Susan, 2, have 
settled in the Philadelphia area. She is 
teaching French part-time this year. 


John A. Koskinen is executive vice presi- 
dent and chief operating officer of Victor 
Palmieri & Company, Inc., the properties 
division of Penn Central, for which he 
manages all real estate. 
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Alumni notes 


More than 200 people spent a Sunday 
afternoon recently hearing how the 
Union ironclad Monitor was found two 
years ago in 220 feet of water off Cape 
Hatteras. 

John Newton of Duke’s Marine Lab- 
oratory, who directed the search for 
the storm-wrecked vessel, told the 
audience of alumni and others how 
composite photographs and finally a 
hatch cover confirmed the find. 

The Navy League and ten historical 
societies were invited to the Duke 
alumni affair at the Richmond Public 
Library on March 16. 

The Metropolitan Alumni Association 
of New York City spent an evening at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art’s “Im- 


pressionism” exhibition on February 4. 
About 170 Duke alumni attended the 
lecture-tour. 

The Alamance County Alumni Asso- 
ciation heard a talk by Vic Bubas on 
January 31 at the Alamance Country 
Club in Burlington. About sixty attend- 
ed. 

The Cumberland County Alumni 
Association heard Joel Fleishman of 
Duke’s Policy Sciences Institute speak 
last December 16 at the Penthouse 
Club in Fayetteville. Abut forty attend- 
ed. 

The Tidewater Alumni Association 
held an open house at Old Dominion 
University in Norfolk last November 11, 
following the Duke-Maryland Oyster 
Bowl game. About seventy attended. 


Two foreign tours are open to Duke 


alumni this summer. The Reon 
of Alumni Affairs is sponsoring two 
weeks in Italy from June 27 to July 12. 
Stops include Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Stresa. Total price per person is $821. 

A tour to Spain is sponsored by the 
Duke Faculty Club, but open to alumni 
and University employees, to Madrid, 
Seville and Marbella. It runs from June 
23 to July 7. Total cost is $1075 and it 
is limited to fifteen couples. 

Both tours leave from Raleigh-Dur- 
ham Airport. 





Robert C. Lindinger became a teacher of 
social studies at Woodbury High School, 
Woodbury, N. J., on Sept. 1. He lives in 
Maple Shade. 


Douglas S. Lloyd (M.D. ’71), health com- 
missioner for the state of Connecticut, is 
believed to be the nation’s youngest per- 
son holding such a position. 


Noel J. Richards A.M. is dean of arts and 
sciences at Rhode Island College in Pro- 
vidence. Previously he was associate vice 
chancellor for academic and student af- 
fairs at the University of Wisconsin, 
Whitewater. Mr. Richards and his wife, 
Barbara Green Richards B.S.N., have four 
children, and live in East Greenwich, R. I. 


Kenneth Watov E.E. is a member of the 
patent staff at the RCA Patent Opera- 
tions, David Sarnoff Research Center, 
Princeton, N. J. He has the M.S.E.E. from 
Newark College of Engineering, the 
M.B.A. from the University of Bridgeport, 
and the J.D. from American University. 
Last year Mr. Watov was awarded first 
prize in the American University Nathan 
Birkan Memorial Copyright Competition, 
for his research paper titled “Computer 
Programs and Copyrights—A Dilemma.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Watov and their two daugh- 
ters reside in Cranbury, N. J. 
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Dallas West Cocke (Mrs. Richard) of 
Richmond, Va., was awarded the Master 


of Education degree from Virginia Com- 
monwealth University last May. 


Madeleine (Maggie) Evans Felser (Mrs. 
Fred) lives in Miami, Fla., with her hus- 
band, who is a gastroenterologist, and 
their two children. She writes film scripts 
and short stories. 


Cyrus L. Gray, III, and Malinda Edwards 
Gray ’63, together with their three chil- 
dren, are enjoying life in Florida. He is 
in a private group practice of obstetrics 
and gynecology in Tampa. 


John B. Guthrie is director of marketing 
services for Philip Morris International 
with ofices in New York City. He, his 
— and two children live in Princeton, 


Kay Hart B.S.N. has been promoted to an 
associate professor in the School of 
Nursing at U.N.C.-CH. She lives in Hills- 
borough. 


Suzanne Sulzer Powers (Mrs. William F., 
Jr.) has moved to Freehold, N. J., where 
her husband was transferred by IBM. 


Marriages: Jessica Richards Townsend to 
John M. Linden on Oct. 19. Residence: 
Houston, Tex. 


Births: A son to George J. Couchell and 
Mrs. Couchell, Charlotte, N. C. Named 
John G. Second child and first daughter 
to Isaac E. Harris, Il, and Mrs. Harris, 
Durham, N. C., on April 20. Named Shan- 
non Elizabeth. Second daughter to Dr. 
Garry M. Miller and Mrs. Miller, Wash- 


ington, D. C., on May 8. Named Courtney 
Jones. 
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Marriages: Dr, Richard T. DeWitt C.E. to 


Dr. Kae I. Walker on July 21, 1973, Resi- 
dence: Los Angeles, Calif. 


Births: Twins to David L. Fisher and Mrs. 
Fisher, San Francisco, Calif., on Aug. 26. 
Named Gaillard and Nancy Bidet. A son 
to Dr. Scott H. Hendrix and Mrs. Hendrix, 
Columbia, S. C., on Aug. 15. Named Giles 
Clement. First child and son to Jean Dins- 
more Stafford and Joe R. Stafford, Annan- 
dale, Va., on Oct. 12. Named John Everett. 
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Lynn Gilbert Abrams (Mrs. Philip 1), 
who was married in October 1973, moved 
to Israel in July 1974. She and her hus- 
band are living in a residence for new- 
comers in a suburb of Tel-Aviv, where 
they are studying Hebrew, getting used 
to their new home, and “hoping fervently 
for peace in the area as well as in the 
rest of the world.” 


Gleb G. Bourianoff, who graduated from 
the University of Texas Medical Branch, 
Galveston, Tex., in 1970, has entered the 
private practice of internal medicine at 
the Kelsey-Seybold Clinic, a multi-special- 
ty group in Houston, Tex. 


Andrena E. Ray was named local “‘Teacher 
of the Year” by the Sumter School Dis- 
trict No. 17, Sumter, S. C. 


Births: Second child and first daughter to 
Joanne Edens Theon (Mrs. John S.) B.S.N. 
and Mr. Theon, McLean, Va., on March 8. 
Named Catherine. 
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Jerry O. Cook M.Div. is an editor in the 
department of youth publications, section 
on curriculum resources, United Metho- 
dist Board of Discipleship, and is respon- 
sible for Christian Studies for Late 
Teens. Mr. and Mrs. Cook, and their 
young daughter live in Nashville, Tenn. 


Robert G. Dillon, who completed his resi- 
dency in internal medicine at the Bow- 
man Gray School of Medicine North Caro- 
lina Baptist Hospital in Winston-Salem, is 
an internist at Davis Hospital, Statesville, 
N. C. He and Mrs. Dillon have two chil- 
dren. 


Thomson Lipscomb graduated from South 
Texas College of Law, Houston, in May 
1973, was admitted to the Virginia Bar 
in September of the same year, and be- 
came associated with the firm of Beding- 
er, Bedinger & Lipscomb, Boydton, Va., 
in the general practice of law. 


Surendra K. Saxena M.S. (Ph.D. ’71), a 
specialist in soil mechanics and civil and 
structural engineering, has joined the New 
Jersey office of Dames & Moore as a 
senior engineer. The company is a world- 
wide consulting firm in the environmental 
and applied earth sciences. Dr. and Mrs. 
Saxena and their young son live in Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


has been promoted to an associate pro- 
minister in the United Church of Christ, 
is in her second year as a campus minis- 
ter at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Daniel M. Sweger, who received the Ph.D. 
in physics from American University in 
Washington in June 1973, is working at 
the National Bureau of Standards. His 
wife, Carol Blankenship Sweger, has the 
M.S.W. degree from Howard University, 
also in Washington. 


Marriages: Albert F. Johnson to Mitzi 
Graham on Aug. 18, 1973. Residence: Mt. 
Gilead, N. C. 


Births: Second child and first daughter to 
Dr. Robert G. Dillon and Mrs. Dillon, 
Statesville, N. C., on March 28. Named 
Charlotte Click. First child and daughter 
to Daniel M. Sweger and Carol Blanken- 
ship Sweger, Damascus, Md., on Sept. 13. 
Named Judith Nelle. 
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Frederick J. Breit A.M. (Ph.D. ’72), direc- 
tor of the International Relations Center 
and chairman of the department of history 
at Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash., 
has been promoted to an associate pro- 
fessor. 


Susan E. Doerner is a second vice presi- 
dent in the international department of 
Continental Bank, Chicago, which she 
joined in 1969. She has the M.A. degree 
from the Fletcher School of Law, Tufts 
University. 


Thomas A. Furness, III, E.E. is chief, 
visual display systems branch, Aerospace 
Medical Research Laboratory, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. He, his wife, and 
two daughters live in Dayton. 


Scott Glacken of Rockville, Md., has been 
made vice president of the firm of John- 
ston, Lemon & Co., investment bankers. 


John T. Grigsby, Jr. is a certified manage- 
ment consultant on the management ser- 
vices staff of Touches Ross & Company 
in Philadelphia. His wife, Camilla Coch- 
rane Grigsby ’65, is a research assistant 
with the school district of Philadelphia, 
responsible for evaluating federally fund- 
ed programs. 


Lester (Buck) Hill of Palos Verdes Penin- 
sula, Calif., has been promoted to director 
of financial control, electronic components 
group of TRW, Inc. 


Crawford Bryan Koon was discharged 
from the U. S. Navy last June, after 
serving for two years in Morocco, and 
started a residency in radiology at Bow- 
man Gray Medical School, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., in July. 


Roger B. Midura E.E., an M.B.A. graduate 
of the University of Michigan, is president 
of Preferred Structures, Inc., designers 
and builders of medical and dental clinics, 
and vice president of Landura Corpora- 
tion, a real estate investment and develop- 
ment company. “Still single and a convert- 
ed webfood,” he lives in Woodburn, Ore. 


John C. Reynolds is a partner in the law 
firm of Reynolds, Nelson & Theriot, New 
Orleans, La. 


Tom S. Sale, III, A.M. was appointed head 
of the department of economics and fi- 
nance at Louisiana Tech University, Rus- 
ton, on Sept. 1. 


Judith Rudolf Stratton and Sherman L, 
Stratton ’67 live in Sarasota, Fla. She is 
a teacher of French and Russian at Pine 
View School which is for the gifted. 


Births: First child and daughter to Ken. a 
neth R. Brownstein and Mrs. Brownstein, A 
Bellevue, Wash., on Sept. 27. First child — 
and daughter to Rilla Carter Keith and 
John Matthew Keith, Jr., 60, Marion, Ala., 
on July 19. Named Lauren Carter. A son 
to Susan Rodrian Lambert (Mrs. Ronald — 
F.) and Mr. Lambert, Wayland, Mass., on 
May 18. Named Seth William. Second son 
to David S. Randall, Jr., and Mrs. Randall, 
Kaneohe, Hawaii, on Jan. 11, 1974. Named 
Robert Richard. 
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Thomas L. Hart M.F. is director of 
planning for the Timberlands division of — 
Champion International Corporation. — 
Prior to joining the company in 1973 Mr. 
Hart had spent five years in diversified - 
planning asignments for MacMillan Bloe- 4 
del, Ltd., both in Alabama and Vancouver, — 
Be. 


: 
Trustee Nominees q 
Up for Ballot 


Within the next month all Duke degree 
holders will be receiving information and — 
ballots for the biennial election of alumni ; 
to the University’s board of trustees. A 

Four of the eight nominees will be elect- | 
ed for the six-year terms. A total of twelve 
alumni are elected to the board by alumni. 7 

This year three incumbents are seeking 
re-election. They are John Forlines ’39, | 
president of the Bank of Granite, N.C.; | 
Edwin L. Jones Jr., 44, president of J. A. 
Jones Construction Company, Charlotte, — 
N.C.; and Charles S. Murphy ’31 LLB’34, | 
attorney with Morrison, Murphy, Abrams, | 
and Haddock, Annapolis, Md. 

In addition, five other candidates are 
vying for these positions—Alyse S. Cooper — 
(Mrs. Wilbur N.) ’30, a former National — 
Council member from Burlington, N.C.; 
Margaret Harris (Mrs. R. Kennedy) ’38 
LLB’40, associate attorney with Holt, Mc- 
Nairy, and Harris of Greensboro, N. C.m 
Fitzgerald S. Hudson ’46, president of 
Collier Cobb and Associates, Chapel Hill, | 
N.C.; Henry Nolte ’47, vice-president of 
the General Counsel, Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Dearborn, Mich.; and L. Neal Wil- 
liams ’58 JD’61, attorney with Alstor 
Miller, and Gaines, Atlanta, Ga. | 

The nominating committee, consisting 
of executive officers of the General Alum- 
ni Association and National Council mem- 
bers, made up the ballot, which will be 
mailed shortly with more complete bio- 
graphical sketches of the candidates. Ur 
like previous years, newly elected trustees 
will attend their first board meeting next 
September. 
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Winning photo from last year 


Snap, snap, snap 


The Department of Alumni Affairs 
is sponsoring its second annual photo- 
graphy contest for Duke alumni. 

All entries will be exhibited on cam- 
pus during Alumni Weekend, June 21- 
22. Winners will be announced then 
and the winning photographs will be 
published in the September -Duke 
Alumni Register. 

The contest is open to all alumni of 
Duke, except those employed in Alumni 
Affairs. There is no entry fee and all 
photographs must be black and white— 
although special processes are wel- 
come. 

The judging will be divided into am- 
ateur and professional and entries 
should be so marked. All judging will 


be by one panel composed of student 
and professionals. > 

We are seeking a wide range of sub- 
ject matter—landscape, still life, ac- 
tion, candid, architectural. 

The few rules are simple: 

® The photographs should be matte 
finish and on mounting boards no 
smaller than 8x10 inches yet no larger 
than 14 inches in either direction. 

® The photographer’s name and ad- 
dress and category—amateur or pro- 
fessional—should be on the back of the 
mounting boards. 

@ The award-winning entries will 
become the property of the Depart- 
ment of Alumni Affairs to be used for 
exhibition. 

® A photographer may enter no more 
than four pictures. 

® Entries to be returned must be ac- 





Jane O’Brien Fellows (Mrs. Philip C.) 
B.S.N. left her position as director of 
nursing service at the Boca Raton Con- 
valescent Center in August to become a 
nursing supervisor with the Gold Coast 


Visiting Nurse Service. She lives in Boca 


Raton, Fla. 


Harrison Daniel M.E. has purchased a 
townhouse in Springfield, Va., and _ is 


~ working at a government research facility 


developing advanced, state-of-the-art ex- 
ternal combustion energy systems. 


HH. Davis Mayfield, III, of Houston, Tex., 


is director of business development for 
Neuhaus & Taylor, architects and plan- 
ning consultants with offices in Houston, 
Dallas, and Atlanta. 


Pamela Odell Price (Mrs. Charles T.) 
graduated with high honors from the Uni- 
‘versity of Florida School of Law in March 
1973, was admitted to the Florida Bar in 
October 1973, and is currently in practice 
as an associate with the law firm of Wat- 
son, Watson & Steadham in Gainesville, 
Fla., where she lives. Mrs. Price and her 
husband, an orthopaedic resident at the 
University Medical Center, have a young 
son and daughter. 


Betty Vos Vogel (Mrs. Lynn H.) became 
director of the Bloom Township youth 
services program in Chicago’s south 
suburbs in September 1973. The program 
is funded by the local government for the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. 


Paula R. Phillips, assistant dean of Trinity 
College at Duke, resigned that position 
last July in order to pursue her doctorate 
in political science at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore, Md. 


Births: Third son to Lynn Frost Jacobson 
(Mrs. Jed J.) and Dr. Jacobson, Holly- 
wood, Fla., on May 30. Named Joshua 
Todd. 
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J. William Beatch, II, served three years 
in the U. S. Navy following graduation 
and was stationed on the USS Boxer and 
later with the First Marine Brigade in 
Hawaii. In March 1974, he received the 
J.D. degree from the Emory University 
School of Law, where he was a member of 
the Board of Editors of the Emory Law 
Journal and a member of the Order of 
the Coif. At present he is practicing law 


with the firm of Kilpatrick, Cody, Rogers, 
McClatchey & Regenstein in Atlanta, Ga. 


Lyn Brown B.S.N. is working as an in- 
structor in in-service education and staff 
development at Boston State Hospital. 


Paul S. Chisholm, Jr., who graduated 
from medical school ‘in 1973, is a resi- 
dent in pediatrics at Rush-Presbyterian- 
St. Luke’s Medical Center in Chicago, Ill. 


L. C. Ethridge is a third year law student 
at the University of Louisville, where he 
is president of the Student Bar Associa- 
tion, a member of the International Law 
Moot Court team, and an international 
law research assistant. 


Martha W. Henderson is studying at Yale 
Divinity School on a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion Fellowship. 


Constance A. Hill is attending law school 
at Duquesne University during the even- 
ings while holding a position as law 
librarian for Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Thomas James, III, has finished two years 
of internal medicine training at Temple 


companied by a stamped, self-addressed 
mailer. 
® Framed photographs will not be 
considered, although mats will be ac- 
cepted but are not preferred in the in- 
terest of having a consistent format for 
displays. 
® Deadline for entries is May 30, 
1975. ~ 
Submit entries to: 
Alumni Photo Contest 
Department of Alumni Affairs 
Duke Station 
Durham, N.C. 27706 
Be sure to mail photographs so that 
they won’t be damaged in transit. 


University Hospital and is in the U. S. 
Public Health Service, National Health 
Services Corps, serving in the black 
ghetto section of South Philadelphia. His 
wife, the former Carol Lynn Pierson of 
Philadelphia, is a medical student at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Pender M. McCarter is on a year’s leave 
of absence from the board of education 
of St. Mary’s County, Md., and has a nine 
months contract as a writer/editor with 
EDP News Services of Washington, a sub- 
sidiary of Industry Reports, Inc. He writes 
for five different electronic data process- 
ing newsletters which cover news about 
the computer industry and are distributed 
in the United States and abroad. Mr. Mc- 
Carter lives in Annandale, Va. 


Marriages: Carol Griffith to Larry W. Orr 
on April 20, 1974. Residence: Seattle, 
Wash. 


Births: Second daughter to James D. At- 
kins and Mrs. Atkins, Durham, N. C., on 
Feb. 19, 1974. Named Megan Marie. 
Second child and first daughter to J. 
Thomas Davis D.Ed. and Mrs. Davis, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., on Oct. 10. Named Virginia 
Trene. 


- Italia-Magnifico: 


JUNE 27, JULY 12, 1975 


DUKE UNIVERSITY GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
INVITES YOU TO VISIT FOUR BEAUTIFUL CITIES IN THE 
MOST ROMANTIC COUNTRY IN THE WORLD! 


_,..STRESA... VENICE... FLORENCE...ROME... 


Duke University Alumni ‘Italia Carnival” 
Department of Alumni Affairs 

Duke University 

Durham, North Carolina 27706 

Phone: (919) 684-3363 





E a? 
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Make checks payable to: 


Duke University Alumni Association 


June 27-July 12, 1975 


Total Price: $821.00 all inclusive price 


’ Yes, we wish to visit Stresa (Italian Alps), Venice, Florence & Rome, June 27-July 12, 1975. Enclosed is my deposit of $100.00 each for. 


sons. Make check payable to Duke University Alumni Association. Final payment due April 27, 1975, with full refund on cancellation up to that date. 
Total price $821.00 for 2 nights in Italian Alps, 2 nights in Venice, 3 nights in Florence, and 7 nights in Rome. Deluxe hotels for 14 nights. Departure from 


Raleigh-Durham, Friday, June 27, 1975. Send your reservations and deposit today. Early reservations are advisable. 


Departure from 
Raleigh/Durham Friday, 
June 27th. 


A luxury trip to see all of 
Italy with two nights at 
Stresa (Italian Alps), 2 
nights in Venice, three 
nights in Florence and 
seven nights in the 
exciting city of Rome! 


Hotels are deluxe, 
featuring the Excelsior and 
other Ciga Hotels. 


per- 
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Breakfast and dinner daily. 


a ee ee ee Ree ee ee a TE arcana AerEIaaTe 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


PHONE( ) 
STATE 





ZIP CODE 


This exclusive 14 days in Italy is a bargain at $821.00 and is available to Duke University Alumni and also to friends of Duke Alumni. If you wish single 
accommodations, add $140.00 to package price. Send your deposit today. You owe it to yourself to get away! Visit Rome during Holy Year 1975! 


Travel arrangements by American Travel Corporation, P.O. Box 25399, Raleigh, N.C. 27611 (919) 832-8824. 


Half day sightseeing in 
Rome and Florence and 
half day boat tour in 
Venice. 
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Why not join? 


Plans are almost firm for Duke’s first 
Alumni Summer Institute—a five-day 
“learning vacation” dealing with as- 
pects of America’s earliest years. The 
lectures, by five Duke faculty members, 
will deal with the historical perspec- 
tive, intellectual mood, family life, 
science and medicine, and demography 
and economics. 

The institute will begin June 15 and 
end the next Friday, with the start of 
Alumni Weekend, June 21-22. 

Arrangements are worked out so that 
alumni and their families can have 
room and board on campus, housed in 
a single dormitory with areas for group 
meetings. An alternate plan will let 
participants handle their own accom- 


modations. 

The Department of Alumni Affairs 
ts putting together the varied aspects 
of this institute, which includes recrea- 
tional, cultural and tour opportunities. 
Swimming, golf, tennis will be avail- 
able, as well as museum and historical 
tours. 

Provisions are also being made for 
all but preschool children. Alumni 
Director Roger Marshall expects that 
some alumni will use a week of their 
vacation to attend the institute and 
wants a range of opportunities avail- 
able. 

A mailer naming the full faculty and 
explaining the fees, housing and exact 
activities will be sent soon. 


= ee — 
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Wayne A. Bromfield received the J.D. 
degree magna cum laude from Dickinson 
School of Law last June and is working 
for the law firm of Fetter and Kessler in 
Lewisburg, Pa. During his tenure at Dick- 
inson he was given six American Juris- 
prudence Awards for excellence in the 
study of corporations, trusts, agency and 
partnership, criminal law, bankruptcy, 
and federal corporation law. Mrs. Brom- 
field is the former Kathleen Butler B.S.N. 
"70. 


Kay Burwell B.S.N. has returned from 
two and a half years with Project HOPE 
in Natal, Brazil, working to upgrade 
nursing care at a 120 bed children’s hos- 
pital. Since August she has been devoting 
full time toward a Master’s in nursing 
at UNC-CH. 


Charles R. Colbrunn, a 1974 graduate of 
Stetson College of Law, has been admitted 
to the bars in Florida and Oregon and 
is practicing in St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Charles R. Daul joined the Knight Pub- 
lishing Company as assistant to the trea- 
surer/special projects manager - financial 
administration in March 1974. He lives in 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Andrew Fallat, Jr., formerly director of 
medical services at Northwestern Me- 
morial Hospital, Chicago, was named ad- 
ministrator of Prentice Women’s Hospital 
and Maternity Center, Chicago, in Octo- 
ber. He received the M.A. degree from 
George Washington University in 1972. 


George S. Vosburgh, III, a systems engi- 
neer/analyst for IBM in Charlotte, N. C., 
is married and the father of two daugh- 
ters. 


Marriages: Louis C. Casper Ph.D. to Jo 
Ann Shoaf on Sept. 21. Residence: Dailas, 
Tex. 


Births: Second son to Susan Hendrix 
Cronin (Mrs. Robert E.) and Mr. Cronin, 
Denver, Colo., on Oct. 5. Named James 
Paul. First child and daughter to Michael 
Scott Johnson and Mrs. Johnson, Talla- 
hassee, Fla, on Aug. 30. Named Emily 
Scott. First child and son to Robert B. 
Nichol and Lisa Willis Nichol, Okinawa, 
Japan, on Nov. 24. Named William 
Robert. A daughter to George S. Williams 
and Mrs. Williams, Durham, N. C., on 
June 17. Named Megan Amanda. 
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Joseph H. Baden B.S.E. graduated from 
the Harvard Business School last May and 
is with the Ingersoll-Rand Company in 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Hubert V. Bailey E.E. has been promoted 
to a lieutenant in the U. S. Navy. 


J. Michael Case is studying for a Ph.D. in 
biology at Dalhousie University in Halifax, 
N. S. His work is in stream ecology and 
heavy metals pollution. His wife, Alene 
Nordstrom Case, has a part-time position 
as a research assistant for Mike’s advisor 
whose main interest is in limnology and 
bog ecology. 
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Ruth Katilius Fertelmes B.S.N. received 
the M.S.N. in 1973 from the University 
of Pennsylvania and is a public health 
nursing supervisor in Fitchbury, Mass. 


Arthur (Art) Harris, III, is a feature 
writer for the Atlanta Constitution, and 
frequently publishes in Rolling Stone. 


Joseph P. Marnell, Jr., who received the 
M.D. degree from Tulane University, is 
a senior house officer in psychiatry at 
Westminster Hospital, London. His wife, 
the former Bonnie Lynn Harkey ’71, has 
the M.Ed. degree from Loyola University, 
New Orleans, and has started work on 
her Ph.D. in music education. 


Marriages: Elizabeth Ewing DeFard B.S.N. 
to William Mouradian. Residence: New 
York City. Roger A. Wayne to Mary Sue 
Lutz on Aug. 23. Residence: Farmington, 
Mich. 


Births: First child and daughter to Ann 
Bobo Lacy (Mrs. Edward R., II) and Mr. 
Lacy, San Diego, Calif., on Oct. 3. First 
child and son to Suzanne Wilhoit McKee 
B.S.N. and William R. McKee, Durham, 
N. C., on Aug. 27. Named Merrill Edward. 
A daughter to Betsy Sargent Wallace and 
Charles I. Wallace, Jr., Ph.D. ’74, Reisters- 
town, Md., on April 26, 1973, in England. 
Named Hannah Margaret. 
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Elizabeth R. Baker is a senior in Duke 
Medical School. 


David W. Erdman is serving as president 
of the law student division of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, which is the national 
organization of law students and a full- 
time job. He lives in Washington, D. C. 


Mark Scott Fischer (M.A.T. ’72) is em- 
ployed by the Greensboro, N. C., public 
schools as an instructional supervisor for 
the Diagnostic Reading Center. 


Gordon D. Giffin, a 1974 graduate of 
Emory Law School, has joined the firm 
of McCurdy, Candler & Harris, Decatur, 
Ga. 


Thomas R. Hedges, III, will graduate from 
Tufts Medical School in June. He lives in 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Janet E. Ondek is working as a registered 
nurse in the cardiac intensive care unit 
at New York Hospital, Cornell Medical 
Center, New York City. 


Irwin T. Pascul received the Master of 
Science degree in psychology in July, 
1974. He and his wife, the former Patricia 
Rogers ’72, live in Miami. 


Marriages: John S. Cowdery, Jr., to Suz- 
anne Brittingham B.S.N. ’72 on June 22. 
Residence: Decatur, Ga. Diane Griffith to 
William J, Laws. Residence: Augusta, Ga. 
Barbara Sally Williams to William Merritt 


Dunn, II, on Aug. 17. Residence: Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


Births: First child and son to Jeanne 
Cockrell Blocher (Mrs. Roy) and Mr. 
Blocher, Gaithersburg, Md., on Oct. 7. 


Named Jesse Alan. First child and daugh- 
ter to Esme Rose Scott and Stephen W. 
Scott, Baltimore, Md., on Oct. 9. Named 
Jocelyn Barbara. 


‘me 


Karen Gullberg Cook writes that she is 
in her second year of law school at Wayne 
State University and that her husband, 
Robert D. Cook ’73, is a second year stu- 
dent in the dental school at the University 
of Detroit. 


Susan K. Dunn has entered law school at 
UNC-CH after two years as program 
associate for the Wesley Foundation at 
Carolina. 


Ronnie E. Foltz B.S.E. left his position as 
process engineer with E. I. DuPont in 
Wilmington, N. C., in August to enter 
graduate school in the department of 
metallurgy and materials science at Cor- 
nell University. 


Jeffrey D. Johnston is enrolled in a Mas- 
ter’s program in secondary education at 
the University of New Mexico in Albu- 
querque. 


Jeffery J. Kraft is employed by the 
Marine Midland Bank, New York City, as 
a management associate, presently work- 
ing in the national banking department. 


Marriages: John A. Kindzierski to Eliza- 
beth Ann Panepinto on Aug. 19. Resi- 
dence: Cateret, N. J. Jon Ward to Robert 
A. Shaw on Aug. 18, 1973. Residence: Dur- 
ham, N. C. Darrell V. Tidwell to Cynthia 
J. Lawrence on May 18. Residence: Miami, 
Fla. 


Births: A daughter to Reagan Ransom 
Coker and Newton J. Coker, Augusta, Ga., 
on Oct. 4. Named Josephine Reagan. 
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Robert H. Anderson, III, is attending law 
school at Washington and Lee University. 
During the summer he worked for a Nor- 
folk law firm. 


Marilyn Biggs of Bethesda, Md., is at the 
National Endowment for the Arts in 
Washington. 


Janice C. Boon is salary administration 
analyst at Pittsburgh National Bank, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


John J. Borgschulte B.S.E. is with the 
Trane Company’s commercial air condi- 
tioning division sales office in Miami, Fla. 


Dale Gordon Davis is attending George- 
town University Law School, Washington, 
D. C., and his wife, Barbara Fite Davis 
74, is on the Washington staff of Con- 
gressman John Rarick of Louisiana. 


Ens. Mark C. Davis B.S.E. and Diane Hol- 
ditch Davis B.S.N. are living in San Diego, 
Calif., where he is serving on a nuclear 
submarine and she is employed in the in- 
tensive care unit of San Diego Children’s 
Hospital. 


Marriages: Darryl Adrian Huninngs to 
Elizabeth Anne Davenport on June 2. 
Residence: Creswell, N. C. Randall A. Jor- 
dan to Elizabeth Inman. Residence: Ma- 
con, Ga. Carol B. Patton M.S. to Jerome 
P. Tift. Residence: Durham, N. C. Hugo 
Schmidt, Jr., B.S.E. to Michele F. Corral 
on Nov. 15. Residence: Tampa, Fla. Mara- 
Lee Youngs to Mark W. Shelton. Resi-— 
dence: Pittsboro, N. C. . 


Births: Third child and second daughter 
to Roy Davis Howser, III, and Mrs. How- 
ser, Columbia, S. C., on Aug. 5. Named 
Rebecca Spears. 
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Robert Bernstein, son of Jess Bernstein 
’36, was married in August, 1974, and is 


working at Duke University Medical Cen- 
ter. 


Marriages: William A. Chantry, Jr. to 
Roxann Hannig ’75 on May 25. Residence: © 
Durham, N. C. Robert A. Hanudel J.D. to 
Marian J. Talley on May 11. Residence: 
Miami, Fla. Frank S. Horsley to Peggy 
Lei Bullard on July 5. Residence: Chapel 

Hill, N. C. Donna Irene Lamb to Lee J. 
Greer, Jr., on Aug. 17. Residence: Dur- 
bam, N. C. Beth K. Morgan to Mitchell L. 
Loeb on June 8. Residence: Durham, N. C. 
Daniel N. Powell M.Div. to Darecia D. 
Carden on May 18. Residence: Durham, 

C: 


Deaths —-— 


J. Herbert Miller ’11 on Oct. 17. A re- . 
tired minister, Mr. Miller served in the 
North Carolina Conference of the United 
Methodist Church for more than forty- 

nine years, which is a longer period of 

service than any other minister in the 
Conference. He began his ministry in 1912 ; 
at Belhaven, later serving in Wilmington, — 
Morehead City, Laurinburg, Raeford and 
many other areas. He also served from 
1944 to 1950 as a district superintendent 
of the Elizabeth City district. Surviving 
are his widow, who lives in Durham, and 
three sons, James H., Jr., '47, B.D. ’50; 
D. Edmond ’52, M.D. ’56; and Kenneth M. 
56, M.A.T. ’58. 
























Ollie L. Riggs ’12 on Nov. 14. Death fol- 
lowed a broken hip as the result of a fall 
at his home in Durham, N. C., and com- 
plications of surgery. His widow survives. 


C. Excelle Rozzelle ’12 on Nov. 14. A re- 
tired Methodist minister, Dr. Rozzelle had 
served many churches in the area of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., where he made his 
home. He was a life member of Mt. Holly 
Masonic Lodge, both York and Scottish 
Rites bodies: Oasis Temple of the Shrine 
and chaplain emeritus. His widow and a 
daughter, both of Winston-Salem, survive. 


Rufus H. Powell, Jr., '13 on Dec. 23. A 
retired contractor of Durham, Mr. Powell 
had been in declining health for several 
months. Besides his widow, he is surviv 
by a daughter and three sons, Rufus 
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Turning the earth 


Looking toward the planting days 
just ahead, seventy-five alumni spent a 
Saturday at Duke recently soaking up- 
the advice of academic green-thumbs 
on vegetable gardening. 

More than two hundred alumni 
sought admission to this first Saturday 
Seminar, but enrollment had to be held 
to the original projection. The re- 
sponse, from a fifty-mile radius, was 
far greater than the Department of 
Alumni Affairs expected when it en- 
gaged four professors for the March 
1 event. 

Other such one-day seminars, on 
many topics, are planned beginning as- 
early as summer. 

At the gardening seminar, Dr. James 





Wuenscher of forestry talked about site 
selection, soil analysis, fertilization, in- 
sect and disease prevention. Wuenscher 
and his wife produce 95 percent of their 
own food, organically grown on a 
three-acre plot. 

Dr. William Culberson of botany, who 
packed envelopes of unusual seeds for 
the guests, talked about “overlooked 
possibilities” for winter gardens. An 
active flower and vegetable gardener, 
he also advised where to get hold of 
good information. 

Henry Covington, a vegetable spe- 
cialist with the state extension service 
for over twenty years, discussed good 
local varieties and offered suggestions 
from his long experience that includes 
citrus-growing in Florida and azalea- 
raising at his home (one hundred fifty 
varieties). 


Dr. Jane Philpott, university mar- 


shal, who has recently revived a plant 


propagation course in botany, presided 
over the seminar in Gross Chemical 
Lab auditorium. The day ended with 
a tour of the botany greenhouses. 





Wl ’36, LL.B. ’39, of Durham; Joseph 
Reade M.E. ’39 of Charlotte; and Lt. Col. 
(Ret.) T. C., '56 of Burgettstown, Pa. 


Donald E. (Salty) Saunders ’18 on Nov. 
22. Mr. Saunders had lived in Columbia, 
S. C., since 1927. He was secretary-trea- 
surer and general manager of Blair Quar- 
ries, Inc., for twenty-five years, and for 
several years, until his retirement in 1973, 
he was connected with Campbell Lime- 
stone Company. Survivors include his 
widow, a son, and a daughter, all of Co- 
lumbia. 


- William G. Pace, Jr., ’22 on Dec. 5. Mr. 
Pace was a resident of Columbus, Ohio. 


Aaron S. Harris ’25 on Oct. 1. Because of 


poor health, Mr. Harris had lived in a 
nursing home in Biscoe, N. C., for the past 
five years. A sister survives. 


Elizabeth Cothran Murray (Mrs. Robert) 
26, A.M., 732, on Jan. 2. A resident of 
Rougemont, N. C., Mrs. Murray was a 
school teacher and former principal of 
Caldwell School. She is survived by her 
husband and several brothers and sisters. 


Carl L. Bunting ’28 on Nov. 17. A native 
of Durham, Mr. Bunting was a supervisor 
for Erwin Mills, now Burlington Indus- 
tries, for forty years. Surviving are his 
widow and one son. 


J. Frank Haywood ’28 on Dec. 18. Mr. 
Haywood was a resident of Durham and 





Du ke Chairs e The Duke chair is suitable for office or home. The 
adult arm chair (above left) is available with cherry arms for $72.50. The Boston 
rocker (above right) can be purchased for $62.50. Each of these handsomely 
crafted chairs, in black wales trim, has the Duke shield embossed on the 


back. Chairs will be shippe 
collect. 


from Durham, N. C.; express charges will be 


Duke Etchin oS; By artist Louis Orr. Two Duke campus scenes 
available, Epworth Inrrand Baldwin Auditorium. Each etching is 11 x 13 inches 
and is priced at $18.00. Add 60c for handling and mailing. 


Duke Wedgwood Plates. In blue on white. The border 


motif consists o 


conventionalized oak leaves and acorns combined with 


branches of pine. Medallions of dogwood blossoms are set off by a simplified 
seal of the University which surmounts the border. The center scenes include 
Washington Duke, Craven Memorial Hall, Southgate, East Duke, East Union 


and Auditorium, Chapel Tower, Vista of Chapel, 


edical School, Kilgo, West 


Library, and Crowell. Each plate priced at $4.50; six for $25.00 and a set of twelve 
for $48.00. Mulberry plates are specially priced at $3.50; six for $18.00 and a set 
of twelve for $36.00. Add $1.00 for packing and mailing one plate, plus 20 cents 


for each additional plate in the order. 


Childress Paints e Three colored reproductions of paintings by 


Robert Childress. The view of the Chapel measures 18’ x 24” overall, white 





those of East Campus Union and the Medical School measure 12” x 16’’. The set 
of three is available for $20.00; purchased separately, the Chapel is $10.00 and 
the Union and Medical School are $5.00 each. Add 60c for handling and mailing. 


Add 3 per cent sales tax for all North Carolina orders. 
Checks, made payable to the Department of Alumni Affairs, should accompany 


all orders. For further information or to place orders, write to the Department of 
Alumni Affairs, Duke University, 2138 Campus Drive, Durham, N. C. 27706. 


for forty years was associated with the 
American Tobacco Company, retiring in 
1969. Surviving, in addition to his widow, 
are two sons and three grandchildren. 


Charles E. Ward A.M. ’29, Ph.D. ’34 on 
December 16. Dr. Ward, former professor 
and chairman of the department of Eng- 
lish at Duke, died in Bradenton, Fla., 
where he had made his home in recent 
years. He had retired in 1967 after forty 
years as a member of the Duke faculty. 
A specialist in the works of John Dryden, 
he taught seventeenth century English 
literature and English drama of the 
period 1642-1800. During the years from 
1954 to 1958, Dr. Ward also served as 
dean of undergraduate studies at Duke. 
Before that he was director of admissions 
of the Duke Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. Survivors include his widow, 
living in Florida, and two sons. 


John D. Hales, Jr., ’30 on Jan. 13. Mr. 
Hales, former pastor of Vass Baptist 
Church, made his home in Southern Pines, 
N. C. He had also worked with the adult 
extension division of Sandhills Communi- 
ty College teaching inmates at Carthage 
Prison Camp. Before entering the minis- 
try, Mr. Hales was a high school teacher 
and principal in Winston-Salem. Survivors 
include his widow and several daughters. 


Dr. William P. Drew, Jr., ’32 on Nov. 10. 
Death came to Dr. Drew while he and his 
wife were visiting in the home of his 
cousin, Stuart H. Robeson, Sr. ’31, in Mc- 
Lean, Va. A dentist, he had practiced in 
Brunswick, Ga., since 1935. Mrs. Drew 
and a son survive. 


Maurice R. Grahl ’33 on Sept. 18. Mr. 
Grahl lived in San Antonio, Tex., where 
his widow makes her home. 


Myron C. Waddell M.D. ’34 on Nov. 8. Dr. 
Waddell became ill on Nov. 1 in Durham, 
while attending his fortieth class reunion 
during Medical Alumni Weekend. He died 
at St. Luke’s Hospital in Denver, Colo., 
where he lived and practiced. Mrs. Wad- 
dell survives. 


Robert A. McKenna LL.M. ’41 on June 15. 
Mr. McKenna was professor of law at the 
University of Miami from 1937 until his 
retirement as professor emeritus in 1967. 
He had taught criminal law, bills and 
notes, workmen’s compensation, agency 
and torts, and was the author of numerous 
law review articles. Mrs. McKenna, who 
survives, lives in Coral Gables, Fla.; also 
surviving are two sons. 


W. W. (Bill) Smedberg ’43, M.F. ’47 on 
Jan. 8. Formerly of Greensboro, N. C., Mr. 
Smedberg died in New Smyrna Beach, 
Fla. He is survived by his widow, a son 
and a daughter. 


Dorothy Rowland Martin ’47 on Dec. 31. 
The wife.of Dr. James P. Martin of Ar- 
lington Heights, Ill., Mrs. Martin was an 
accomplished free-lance writer and ad- 
ministrator. She graduated from Bethany 


College and, with her husband, received 
her master’s degree in Christian educa- 
tion at McCormick Seminary, Chicago. 
The Martins had recently assumed the 
pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Arlington Heights, after a ten- 
year tenure at the Tabernacle Presby- 
terian Church in Indianapolis, Ind. In 
addition to her husband, three children 
survive. 


Robert Curtis Byrd ’51, R’54, on Oct. 24. 
Dr. Byrd had been minister at Hansen: 
Place Central Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Methodist churches in New Milford, 
Conn., and Bellmore, N. Y. He then spent 
a year taking pastoral training at the 
Topeka State Hospital which worked in 
conjunction with the Menninger Founda- 
tion. At the time of his death, Dr. Byrd 
was a counseling psychologist at Kean 
College of New Jersey, Union, N. J. He 
was especially interested in bioenergetic 
therapy. Survivors include his mother, a 
brother, and two sisters, all of Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla., his home town. 


Harry M. Snyder, Jr., 52 on Dec. 17. Mr. 
Snyder, president of Snyder Paper Corpo- 
ration, which has operations in Hickory, 
High Point, and Charlotte, died at his 
home in Hickory, N. C. His interests in 
and around his home town were numer- 
ous,, but he was particularly devoted to 
the North State Academy, which he help- 
ed establish. Surviving are his wife, a son, 
and a daughter. 


John D. McCurdy ’61 on Oct. 6. An 
assistant professor of philosophy at Penn- ~ 
sylvania State University, a writer, and 
an artist, Mr. McCurdy had the M.A. de- 
gree in religion from Princeton, and the 
M.A. and Ph.D degrees from Pennsy]l- 
vania State. He was the son of Harold G. 
30, Ph.D. ’38 and Mary Derrickson Mc- 
Curdy Ph.D. ’38 of Chapel Hill, N. C., who 
survive. 


William P. Thompson D.F. ’66 on Nov. 16. 
A professor of forestry at Northern Ari- 
zona University and a prominent leader 
in community and cultural affairs in Flag- 
staff, Dr. Thompson died following a 
lengthy illness. He was honored in 1974 
by the University and the forestry alumni 
for distinguished service to the university 
and its students. Dr. Thompson was presi- 
dent of the Flagstaff Symphony Associa- 
tion for two years and was a member of 
the board of trustees of the Northern 
Arizona Society of Science and Art, Inc., 
which administers the Museum of North- 
ern Arizona and its Colton Research Cen- 
ter. In addition, he was on the Governor’s 
Environmental Commission, a _ charter 
member of the founding board of direc- 
tors of Big Brothers of Flagstaff, and a 
board member and former president of 
the Salvation Army. Surviving are his 
wife, fwo daughters, and a son. 
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What Sanford’s Race Means at Duke 


Last May Terry Sanford, President of 
‘Duke University since 1969 and a former 
governor of North Carolina, announced 
‘that he would seek the Democratic Party’s 
‘nomination for President of the United 
‘States in 1976. 

_ He revealed his intention in a letter to 
| the campus community a few days before 
he made a formal public announcement. 
| The announcement came as no particu- 
Jar surprise, since he had been openly 
‘discussing the possibility for some time 
‘with friends and supporters in many parts 
| of the nation. Indeed, his name had been 
\placed in nomination at the 1972 party 
‘convention in Miami and he received 
‘enough support from the delegates assem- 
| led there to make a significant showing. 
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In the interim he had been active in 
Democratic Party affairs and had earned 
considerable acclaim for his adroit han- 
dling of the party’s Charter Commission, 
which he chaired. 

Mr. Sanford also announced to the 
campus community that he had requested 
a six-month leave of absence, beginning 
January 1, 1976, to pursue his campaign, 
and that his request had been approved 
by the Board of Trustees. Under Univer- 
sity policy he will be entitled to sabbatical 
leave at that time. 

During President Sanford’s absence, 
Chancellor John O. Blackburn, ’51, will 
serve as the University’s chief administra- 
tive officer, as stipulated in the Univer- 
sity’s by-laws, which also provide for ad- 





ministrative leaves. Chancellor Blackburn 
himself took leave during the fall semes- 
ter of 1974-75, during which time the 
President and other University officers 
shared the Chancellor’s duties. 

“While Chancellor Blackburn was on 
leave,” said John Alexander McMahon, 
42, chairman of the Duke Board of Trus- 
tees, “we missed his counsel and his 
special abilities. We will miss Terry San- 
ford, but the Board has confidence in the 
University’s administrative leadership. 
We feel that the University is in a strong 
position, that it is on a sound course, and 
that it has great forward momentum. We 
also believe that it is important for those 
who bear the administrative burdens of 
the University to take periodic leave so 
that they can return to their duties re- 
freshed and with new perspectives. 

“Sabbatical leave has been a faculty 
tradition for many, many years and some 
time ago the Board agreed that adminis- 
trative officers were due the same con- 
sideration and that the same _ benefits 
would accrue to the University.” 


Mr. McMahon noted that, under Univer- 
sity policy, the Board had anticipated a 
1976 leave for Mr. Sanford-since his elec- 
tion in 1969. 

“While we did not necessarily expect 
him to devote his leave to a political cam- 
paign, it did not seem inappropriate that 
he should do so. He has experience and 
special abilities in this area, and certainly 
strong interests. If he returns to Duke, 
he will do so with new and useful dimen- 
sions of leadership experience. 

“As a matter of fact, the Board re- 
ceived Mr. Sanford’s assurance that he 
will return to Duke if he does not be- 
come his party’s candidate. His record as 
the University’s president is outstanding, 
and we would be reluctant to lose him for 
a lesser reason.” 


Chancellor Blackburn, who has observed 
Duke as a student, as a faculty member, 
and as an administrative officer for more 
than twenty-five years, recently discussed 
progress made by Duke under Terry San- 
ford’s leadership. 


“Mr. Sanford came to Duke at a time 
when there was a real crisis in higher 
education in America. The memories of 
the chaos of the ’60s, in which Duke 
shared to some extent, remain vivid. 


“He brought a new sense of momentum 
to the campus, brought out new and com- 
mon objectives, and began to move the 
University forward in new and exciting 
ways. It is reasonable to say that both 
students and faculty now feel, with 
greater confidence than ever before, that 
they have a voice in University affairs 
and some real opportunity to influence 
policies and decisions which affect them. 


“Terry Sanford has given Duke, through 
his experience in public administration 
and his inherent ability, leadership that 
is simultaneously imaginative and sound. 
New ventures have been both stimulating 
and productive. At the same time, the 
traditional academic departments have 


been almost universally strengthened and 
the qualifications of both the faculties 
and the student bodies significantly ad- 
vanced. 

“A pioneering new curriculum for un- 
dergraduate students, although initiated 
prior to his arrival, has been given his 
strong encouragement. It emphasizes flexi- 
bility, individual educational opportuni- 
ties, and a much closer relationship be- 
tween teacher and student, and it has 
been remarkably successful and nationally 
acclaimed. 

“Progress has been made without jeop- 
ardizing the University’s fiscal position, 
even in the face of serious inflationary 
pressures. This has been accomplished 
through a combination of sound manage- 
ment and increased support from volun- 
tary sources. Duke is among only a few 
major universities with precise fiscal ac- 
countability and constant and effective 
budget control.” 


Mr. Sanford, who emphasized education 
during his tenure as North Carolina’s 
governor, has become a leading spokes- 
man for higher education in the nation. 

J. David Ross, JD ’63, vice president 
for Institutional Advancement, has de- 
scribed Mr. Sanford as an extraordinarily 
effective fund raiser. 

“In 1973-74, the last year for which 
audited figures are available,” he said, 
“voluntary support to Duke from indivi- 
duals, foundations, corporations, and other 
private sources totaled $17,600,000, an all- 
time high. As we move torward an Epoch 
Campaign goal of $162,000,000, while Mr. 
Sanford is on leave, we will miss his 
special abilities. His concern for the suc- 
cess of this campaign is so great, however, 
that he has emphasized to us that he will 
continue to make himself available, when 
we especially need him, regardless of the 
demands of his political campaign.” 

Mr. Sanford has frequently observed 
that the only job he’d rather have than 
the presidency of Duke University is the 
presidency of the United States. 

“It is the only one,” he said, “which 
offers a greater opportunity for human 
service and a sense of personal achieve- 
ment.” 

“TJ have been involved in public affairs 
and public administration a great part of 
my life, and I have come to share with 
others a deep concern for this nation and 
for its people. 

“There are things that I think need to 
be accomplished — urgently. We need to 
chart new national courses to meet new, 
unprecedented national circumstances. We 
need to begin to move forward decisively 
and together. 

“T see no one on the political horizon 
who I think is prepared to give us the 
leadership we need—no one with unen- 
cumbered personal convictions and a real 
sense of national purpose. Thus I have 
chosen to become a candidate, to offer 
my views publicly, to make an effort to 


influence our government in directions I 


consider essential for survival and pros- 
perity.” 





The Colonies 
and The States 


Durden: “American liberty was born 
in England, not in the woods or on the 
beaches of America.” 


Setting the stage for the lectures to 
follow, historian Robert F. Durden gave 
alumni an overview of the colonists’ re- 
luctant break with England and their 
plunge into self-government. 

His theme was the paradox of liberty 
and order, at one point describing the 
colonists as “honor graduates in the first 
Outward Bound.” 

“The British Americans were the freest 
colonists in the civilized world,” said the 
chairman of Duke’s history department. 
“Yet they were the first colonists to revolt 
successfully.” 

Their liberty, born in England, was in- 
sured by the abundance of land and by 
religious and ethnic diversity. “They real- 
ly had quite a bit of liberty,” Dr. Durden 
said, ‘but almost no order.” 

British pressures, mainly aimed at de- 
fraying the costs of the French and Indian 
War, “hit a nerve in all thirteen of the 
colonies at the same time” bringing to- 
gether the very different and independent 
colonies. 

“The American Revolution came about 
because the Crown decided the colonies 
needed more order,” he said. 

But their cry for liberty from taxes and 
other restrictions still meant “liberty with- 
in the Empire’’—even as late as the spring 
of 1775, when shooting began. 

It was a year later before the war be- 
came one of independence, finally result- 
ing in the Americans’ own attempt at 
establishing widespread government, at 
creating order. 

Their first try, the Articles of Confed- 
eration, failed to meet the test—offering 
too much liberty and too little order. 

(It is interesting, said Dr. Durden, that 
the Articles, which lasted eight years, call- 
ed for a “perpetual union” whereas the 
final Constitution didn’t mention dura- 
tion.) 

The Constitutional Convention of 1789 
was really an “extralegal’” proceeding, he 
said, because the delegates were sent to 
amend the Articles, not to write a new 
document. 


The Colonial Family 


Scott: “When you realize that in 1775 
half the population was under sixteen 
years of age—well, it’s no wonder we 
had a revolution.” 


It’s hard to realize that our forefathers 
fought wars and Indians, had fifteen chil- 
dren, ran their own businesses from start 
to finish, built cities, supervised servants, 
slaves and apprentices, traveled hundreds 
of miles on horseback, wrote the Declara- 
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tion of Independence—all without so 
much as the help of one aspirin! 

So Anne Firor Scott summed up in her 
Tuesday lecture, adding that social his- 
torians, like herself, faced the difficulty 
of dealing with the “uneventful” daily life 
of the people. 

“When you realize there were almost 
as many years from the time the first 
‘Americans’ landed to the Revolutionary 
War as there were from 1776 until now,” 
Dr. Scott said, you realize how much their 
social institutions can change as well. “So 
we are not talking about a colonial life- 
style, but several.” 

Dr. Scott used several women to illus- 
trate the diversity as well as the universal 
social structures emerging from their life- 
styles. The primary institutions of the 
time were the family and the church, she 
explained, with the church providing a 
start for the court system. 

“More than anything,’ she said, “the 
family unit was sacred. It was needed for 
survival.” For a woman it was her identi- 
ty: she provided everything from educa- 
tion to medicine and was, at the very 
least, part-time business manager for her 
husband’s trade. 

In fact, the responsibilities of family 
members for each other were often con- 
sidered important enough to be put into 
writing. Contracts and wills admonished 
children to take care of their elderly 
parents—an understandable precaution 
since half the population was less than 
sixteen years old at the time. 

Dr. Scott summarized the differences 
between colonial society and our own. 
“Most colonial people made their living,” 
she said, “instead of earning it.” Barter 
was the major method of transacting busi- 
ness, with very little currency exchanged. 

Communication was another factor. 
Women were the primary news sharers 
through their letters, records kept in 
family Bibles, and frequent visiting. Com- 
munication was easier because the colo- 
nists lived in a very small world, she said. 
Even in Philadelphia, there were few 
people who did not know each other. 


Literature 
and Intellectual Life 
Turner: Noah Webster argued for 


letting language develop in its own way 
in America, then chronicled the evolu- 
tion that eventually shaped the litera- 
ture. 


“Pure literature’ such as the epic, 
comedy, and tragedy were not typically 
colonial, Arlin Turner explained Wednes- 
day to alumni. Of all things to be develop- 
ed for an American way of life, he said, 
“literature was among the slowest.” 

Most writers imitated well-established 
literary patterns, but potential colonial 
writers were “out of touch” with their 
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British brothers when it came to the 
written word. It wasn’t until Edgar Allen 
Poe, Turner said, that any distinctive 
literary forms could be attributed to an 
American author—the original short story 
and the detective formula. 

Deliberate attempts to create literary 
characters that were solely American and 
efforts at intentional folklore and myths 
were unsuccessful, he said. Noah Web- 
ster’s work on a dictionary, however, help- 
ed bring about literary change. 

These early Americans, the English pro- 
fessor pointed out, were often too busy 
putting their new society together to find 
time or money for the leisurely occupation 
of novelist. 

There was, in fact, serious doubt as to 
whether a democracy could ever produce 
artists without the supporting role of 
wealthy patrons, something still missing 
in colonial class structure. 

“In general, literary recognition came 
slowly to the Americas with a great deal 
of condescension on the part of the 
British,’ Turner said. “In the immortal 
words of Sydney Smith, ‘Who reads an 
American book?’ ” 

What the colonists wrote instead from 
the 1600s through 1775 was a “genre” of 
literature that served their everyday 
needs: sermons, letters, diaries, political 
tracts, newspapers, satires, eulogies. All 
these pieces, he said, did show “consider- 
able imagination, conscious use of lan- 
guage, and figures of speech’ associated 
with the classic literary forms. 


Science and Technology 


Wilder: “I always say Franklin was a 
practical man but was weak on the- 
ory.” 


“In the winter of 1776 when George 
Washington’s troops were huddled around 
those little campfires at Valley Forge, 
there wasn’t a mind alive that knew what 
happened when a fire burned. 

“The best minds around,” chemist Pel- 
ham Wilder told alumni at Thursday’s 
lecture, “thought that something called 
phlogiston was given off. But by 1777 the 
nature of combustion had been settled— 
Lavoisier found that oxygen was given 
off.” 

Wilder, chairman of Duke’s chemistry 
department, talked about electricity, agri- 
culture, combustion and medicine at the 
time of the Revolution. He dwelt upon 
Benjamin Franklin, the leader of the sort 
of scientific work being done in America, 
mainly very practical projects. 

“Most of the people at work in this 
country,” he said, “ignored the differences 
between theoretical foundations and the 
more peripheral applied advancements.” 

Among Franklin’s ranging accomplish- 
ments were a study of the Gulf Stream, 
the discovery that a thin layer of oil could 
calm stormy waters, proposal of daylight 
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savings time in the 1740s, invention of 
recirculating stove that bears his n 
invention of bifocals, the use of lime te 
improve crops and, of course, his famous 
kite experiment (which he was so sure 
of he wrote up the results beforeha 
and the discovery of the electrical pri 
ciple and invention of the lightning rox 
In agriculture, Americans of the Pei 
were considered by land-efficient 
peans to be wasteful farmers because 
they simply left depleted land and moved 
to greener pastures. f 
Dr. Wilder said that naivete in nee 
cine, which was centered in Philadelphia 
made possible some advances here be 
cause the practitioners weren’t locked in 
to tradition. In fact, he said, medical prac 
tice here was as good as in England. 


The People 
and Their Economy 


Spengler: “At first we wrote history in 
terms of westward movement, then in 
terms of urban movement.” 


At the end of the First World War 
when agriculture was still pretty ineffi 
cient, it was thought this country could 
feed only 200 million people, economist 
Joseph J. Spengler told alumni at Fri 
day’s lecture. But by the time of the 
Depression, he said, farming expertise 
was rising and the birthrate was falling. 

He said that such valleys and peaks ir 
birthrates are hard to project. The “babj 
boom” following World War II was to 
expected, but the subsequent leveling of 
to “barely replacement level” was not 
easy to anticipate. 

In 1800, Spengler said, the ave 
number of children in a family was s 
to eight but had dropped to two by 1 
And in 1800 the birthrate was twenty- 
per thousand but had fallen to fifteen p 
thousand by 1970. On the other han 
there were thirty deaths per thousand 
1800 but only fourteen by 1970. 

But in population trends, the great s 
in America was from the westward move 
ment to the urban movement, he said. 

In 1800 there were twenty-four ci 
with a population of 2,500 or more, Dr. 
Spengler noted, but in 1970 there were 
6,835 such cities. In 1800 there was no 
place in the U.S. with a population - 
100,000 although by 1970 there were 
such cities. 
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iffy Lesson 


In Filling in the Blanks 


A dozen useful pointers on how 
to get admitted to graduate school — 
but then you're on your own 























Fig. 1 





As Everyone knows (Everyone, 1975), 
there is no good reason why anyone 
should want to go to graduate school. A 
graduate student spends four or more 
years, working sixty hours a week, taking 
_denigration from the faculty, falling ever 
deeper in debt, and finishing maybe with 
a Ph.D. and maybe not. If he does get the 
Ph.D., he competes with ten thousand 
other Ph.D.’s for a teaching job where he 
‘will continue working sixty hours a week 
for less pay than a lot of jobs requiring 
just a high school education. But let us 
suppose that for some unfathomable rea- 
‘son you have already decided that you 
want to go to graduate school, and your 
only question is how to get accepted. 

- Contrary to popular opinion, graduate 
‘schools are only mildly interested in an 
applicant’s grades and test scores. What 
really counts is how well he can fill out 
an application form. Anyone who doesn’t 
realize this is in trouble. For instance, 
some make the mistake of answering all 
the questions honestly and accurately. 
Well, honesty is admirable, and all that, 
_ but for practical purposes it’s just as good 
to be not-demonstrably-dishonest. The 
purpose of this essay is to illustrate the 





_ proper techniques for stretching the truth, 
' if not for outright lying. After all, the 


purpose of your application is to get your- 
self into a graduate school, not to provide 
a primary source for your biographers. 

Below is advice on how to answer some 
typical application form questions. 








| Name. This question sounds innocuous 


enough, but don’t be fooled. It’s all right 
to be named Buddy Jackson if you want 
' to play shortstop for the Red Sox, or 


| Ginnie Lou Jones if you want to be a 
| country and western singer. But can you 


seriously imagine “Dr. Buddy Jackson, the 
Harvard pathologist,” or “Dr. Ginnie Lou 
| Jones, the Stanford historian?” Hardly, 
and neither can the graduate admissions 


| committee. 


A few years ago you would have been 
advised to change your name to some- 


| thing that sounds the part, like Morris 
|) Feldman, If your name is already Morris 


) Feldman, leave well enough alone, but 
the best name right now is Maria Alvarez. 
| Actually, Maria Alvarez doesn’t sound like 


)a Harvard pathologist any more than 


‘Buddy Jackson does, but recently, Ameri- 
Can universities have been under political 


| pressure to accept more women and more 
| Puerto Ricans and Mexicans. As a result 


of the latter pressure, many universities 
have established a curious quota for 
“people with Spanish surnames.” It 
doesn’t matter whether your ancestry is 
actually Spanish or Bulgarian; what 
counts is the Spanish name. 





What foreign languages do you speak 
or read? The correct answer is French 
and German, with Russian an acceptable 
substitute for either. Never mention 
Spanish, even if you are fluent in Spanish, 
even if you changed your name to Maria 
Alvarez. No one ever takes Spanish 
courses except in order to get an easy 
good grade. 


Enclose a recent photograph of yourself. 
Few universities ask for a photo these 
days, but if they do, this is your big 
chance. Most universities are trying even 
harder to get good black graduate stu- 
dents than those with Spanish surnames. 
So, if you can somehow give them the 
impression that you’re black (without 
actually saying so), and would thus help 
fill the black quota as well as the Spanish 
quota, then you’re almost accepted al- 
ready. Write “I’m sorry, but I don’t have 
a recent photo of just myself; here’s one 
of me with three of my friends. I’m the 
one on the right.” Enclose a picture of 
yourself and three black women, arranged 
as in Figure 1. (If necessary, pay them to 
cooperate. It will be worth it.) Note that 
you are on the right of the group; if the 
admissions committee assumes you meant 
you were on the viewer’s right, . . . oh, 
well, that’s not your fault. 


List your publications, starting with the 
most recent. Hardly any undergraduates 
have any publications by the time they 
send off their grad school applications. 
Those who do are usually the fourth- 
named author on a group project for 
which others did all the thinking and 
analysis, with the undergraduate merely 
doing the tedious legwork. The purpose 
of this question is not to get a list of your 
publications, but to intimidate you with 
the implication that every other applicant 
kas a long list of truly important publica- 
tions. So, under publications, list a want 
ad you once placed in an underground 
newspaper, just to show them that you 
don’t intimidate easily. 


What awards and honors have you re- 
ceived? It doesn’t look good to leave this 
one blank, but it looks even worse to list 
something trivial, like a high school award 
or some honor your fraternity voted you. 
That just calls attention to your lack of 
more noteworthy distinctions. 

If you haven’t won any important 
honors, tell them you were Time Maga- 
zine’s “Man of the Year” for 1966. That 


was the year they gave the award to 
everyone in the world under the age of 
twenty-five. The fact that none of your 
one billion cowinners took this honor, 
personally need not concern you. 

This is also a convenient place to list 
some unusual accomplishments like the 
patent you hold for your invention of the 
disposable waffle iron. No one will ever 
check the veracity of your assertions here; 
you can make yourself look as good as 
your conscience will allow. 


In which subdiscipline do you wish to 
specialize? Be sure to name a _ subdis- 
cipline well represented in the depart- 
ment to which you are applying. If you 
cite some obscure specialty like the phys- 
iology of yawning, or geotaxis in three- 
toed sloths, and no one in the department 
knows the first thing about it, your chance 
of admission is zero. After all, you can’t 
do a dissertation unless someone will 
sponsor your research. 

Never say you are “undecided.” If you 
are undecided, name whichever subdisci- 
pline is the department’s strongest. You 
can always change later. 


To what other universities have you ap- 
plied? Your answer to this question re- 
veals your self-estimate. If you list a large 
number of universities, you evidently feel 
your chance for admission at any one of 
them is rather low. But if you list only 
one or two, you must be either unrealistic 
or cocky, or you don’t much care whether 
you go to graduate school at all. So list 
either four or give other schools. 

But which schools? If you list only 
schools generally regarded as inferior to 
the one in question, the school’s admis- 
sions committee will assume they are 
your first choice, but one you applied to 
only as a long shot. If you don’t think you 
are worthy of a school of their quality, 
why should they? On the other hand, if 
you list only schools clearly superior to 
theirs, you see their school as your “safe- 
ty” choice, most unflattering to them and 
likely to arouse hostility. List one school 
clearly superior to theirs, one just slight- 
ly superior (which they will see as their 
equal), and two or three about equal to 
theirs (which they will see as slightly in- 
ferior). Their interpretation will be that 
you see yourself as worthy of a school of 
their caliber, and that you are somewhat 
likely, but far from certain, to accept their 
offer of admission. You hope they will 
make the inference that your final de- 
cision is almost a toss-up, and could be 
influenced in their favor by a generous 
fellowship offer. 


List three people who will write letters 
of recommendation on your behalf. It’s 
not good enough to find three professors 
who will say something nice about you. 
Doubtless even Hitler could have found 
three people who would give him favor- 
able letters of recommendation. (“Highly 
motivated for success. Expresses himself 
clearly and persuasively” . . ete.) In 
fact, anyone who reads letters of recom- 
mendation soon discovers that everyone 
is in the top 5 percent of his class. There 
are only two kinds of letters of recom- 
mendation that can do you any significant 
good. One is a letter from someone who 
knows you well and likes you well enough 
to write a long, detailed, enthusiastic 
letter. (“One of the greatest minds of the 
twentieth century.” “Compared to this 
guy, Einstein would be just so-so.”) 

The other kind of letter that can help 
you is a favorable letter, even just mod- 
erately favorable, from a famous man. 
Work hard to get acquainted with the 
most famous man you can find. Take his 
courses, ask questions, nod admiringly at 
his answers. Be deferential when asking 
him to fill out the recommendation form: 
“Gee, Dr. Wonderful, I know you’re ex- 
tremely busy, and I’ve taken only five of 
your courses, but I wonder if you could 
possibly fill out these forms for me? No 
hurry—they aren’t due for five months.” 


What is your financial status? Correct 
answer: “I don’t have enough money to 
finance my education without a fellow- 
ship, but I am so dedicated that I would 
be willing, if necessary, to finance my 
education for the next few years entirely 
by loans.” (You won’t be held to that 
promise, but it makes a good impression.) 
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What are your extracurricular interests? 
The correct answer is “none.” College 
profs have a curious double standard 
here. It’s okay for them to play the horses 
or watch Roller Derby, but. it’s not okay 
for you. Unlike undergraduates, graduate 
students are expected to be narrow spe- 
cialists with no outside interests which 
might take time away from their studies. 

If you don’t want to say “none,” you 
may cite statistics or foreign languages 
as your hobby. Another possibility is to 
cite an unusual interest that takes almost 
none of your time, e.g., “I collect anec- 
dotes about unusual ways of dying. Did 
you know that one man died when a man- 
hole cover blew off an exploding sewer, 
crashed through a window of a store and 
struck him as he was riding up an escala- 
tor? And then there was Catherine the 
Great of Russia... 


‘Evading questions is a 
very important skill in 
academia, and one that 
should be cultivated 

as soon as possible’ 
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What are your strengths and weaknesses? 
This is a trick question. There is no 
straight answer you can give to this 
question that can do anything but hurt 
you. If you cite some strength already 
supported by your record, you accomplish 
nothing and risk appearing a braggart. If 
you cite a strength not supported by your 
record, no one will believe you. 

Listing your weaknesses is even worse. 
Any weakness you admit will be held 
against you. What graduate school would 
seriously consider accepting someone who 
admits that he reads slowly, or is lazy, or 
cannot work independently, or has doubts 
about his own motivation for graduate 
education? Admit something like that 
and you’ve hurt yourself more than a 
dozen C-minuses could. Some applicants 
try to cite a weakness that’s really a 
strength, but this won’t work either. An 
example of this strategy is, “I spend so 
much time on my own research and in- 
dependent reading that I don’t have time 
left for the busywork that seems neces- 
sary in some courses.” Answers of this 
sort are sufficiently common now that they 
aren’t even clever any more. All they 
accomplish is to indicate that (a) you are 
trying very hard to sound impressive, (b) 
you think you need to apologize for some 
of your grades, and (c) you are unhappy 
with some of your college courses. Don’t 
forget, you will continue to receive grades 
in graduate school, and no one likes a 
potential troublemaker. 

Given that any straight answer you give 
will hurt you, what should you do? Evade 
the question, of course. In fact, the point 
of this question is not to find out your 
strengths and weaknesses, but to find out 
how good you are at evading questions. 
Evading questions is a very important 
skill in academia, and one that should be 
cultivated as soon as possible. If you do 
someday become a professor, you will 
frequently be asked difficult or embarras- 
sing questions, which you either cannot 
or do not wish to answer. In either case, 
you want to dispose of the question with- 
out really answering it. With students 
this is easy; there is a set repertoire of 
standard evasions: (a) “That’s beyond the 
scope of this course.” (b) ‘You don’t need 
to know that for the exam.” (c) “That’s 
a very good question, but it’s very com- 
plex, and it will take me a long, long time 
to answer it. I’ll be glad to discuss it with 
you personally in my office after class.” 
(If you put enough emphasis on how long 
it will take to explain the point, the stu- 
dent will almost never show up for the 
personal explanation.) 

Among your colleagues, evading the 
question can be a bit trickier, as they 
won't fall for any of the above lines. Some- 
times you may get away with something 
flippant, like, “Are you trying to make 
trouble for me, Mac?” Or you may say, 
“That reminds me of a joke... .” If you 
tell a funny enough joke, everyone may 
forget the question, or at least forgive you 
for apparently forgetting the question. 
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For instance, if someone asks you some- 
thing about women’s liberation, you say, 
“Some of my best friends are women, but 
I wouldn’t want my sister to marry one.” 
Perhaps the most reliable evasion is to 
say something confidant and intimidating, 
such as “That’s all right in theory, but it 
doesn’t work in practice,” or “I’ve already 
discussed that. Would you like for me to 
repeat it?” (They never do. They just 
apologize for their inattentiveness.) Or, 
“That sounds like a reasonable objection, 
but there is an article in the most recent 
issue of Acta Physiologica Scandinavica 
that clearly refutes it.” (Depending on 
your area of specialization, substitute any 
relevant, well-known, but seldom read 
journal.) 

Now, how do you evade the question 
about your strengths and weaknesses? 
One acceptable answer is, “That’s beyond 
the scope of this application.” This proves 
that you have recognized this as a question 
you are supposed to evade, and that you 
know that “beyond the scope...” is a 
standard evasion. You’re acting like a pro- 
fessor already; the admissions committee 
will be impressed. 

Another good answer is to cite some 
unusual, hopelessly irrelevant strengths: 
“Tam a very good yodeler.” “I am an ex- 
cellent glassblower.” “I am the only per- 
son in the world who can play ‘Flight of 
the Bumblebee’ on a steam calliope.” Such 
answers not only establish your ability to 
evade a question, but also suggest that you 
are a rather interesting, original person. 
Important: Do not mention any strength 
inconsistent with the graduate student 
stereotype, such as athletic skill or having 
been a beauty queen. 

On weaknesses, say something flippant 
and as irrelevant as possible, e.g., “I have 
a definite weakness for tall women.” 
Women, however, are not encouraged to 
mention a weakness for some type of man, 
as women graduate students are generally 
expected to be asexual. And under no cir- 
cumstances should a woman applicant 
mention a weakness for small children, 
for obvious reasons. About the only safe 
weakness for a woman to admit is “a 
weakness for dark chocolates.” 
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Why do you want to go to graduate 
school? It’s all right to clown around a bit 
on discussing your strengths and weak- 
nesses, but not when discussing your 
motivation. So don’t say, “Well, it sounds 
like more fun than working for a living.” 

The hard part about this question is 
that everyone who evaluates your applica- 
tion has his own definite opinion about 
what is the only valid motivation for a 
prospective graduate student. Thus, the 
only safe answer is to mention several 
motivations and suggest that they are all 
equally strong in your case. 

Mention your strong attraction to both 
teaching and research. If you don’t like 
research, you won’t get through grad 


‘The best time to plan 
your bad grades is during 
your sophomore year. 
That gives you plenty of 
time afterwards to 
redeem yourself’ 


school, and if you don’t like teaching it 
will be hard for you to get a job when 
you’re through. On the other hand, don’t 
use the words “preparation for a career.” 
College profs don’t see their job as a job; 
it’s a way of life. 

Besides liking teaching and research, 
you are also strongly motivated by intel- 
lectual curiosity. Elaborate on this point. 
You feel that your chosen field has been 
making definite, even exciting progress in 
recent years, particularly due to some 
research done at the university to which 
you are applying. (Flattery always helps, 
and academic people not only like it but 
they usually believe it.) However, you still 
see much room for additional progress 
and much need for new research. Cite as 
examples of good research the work of 
three different professors at the depart- 
ment to which you are applying. Include 
two obscure young assistant professors 
among the three. They are probably 
desperate for graduate students interested 
in their work, and they will fight to have 
you admitted. The fact that you have 
actually never heard of the people you 
mentioned, except in the university’s cata- 
logue, is beside the point; you are under 
no obligation to work with them after 
entering graduate school. 

Your final motivation is a vague hope 
that your research may contribute in some 
way to human welfare. But you also be- 
lieve in basic research for its own sake, 
and you would not be discouraged by 
many years of hard work that result in 
only a very minor contribution to human 
welfare. 

And now, if it is not too late, a word of 
advice on planning your undergraduate 
curriculum: Take all your difficult courses 
the same year, or if at all possible, take 
them all the same semester. It’s much 
easier to explain away one bad year or 
one bad semester than the same number 
of bad grades spread out over four years. 
A bunch of mediocre grades all spread 
out makes yours just one more spotty 
record among a hundred or so other spotty 
records, and you would need a separate 
excuse for each bad grade, which is im- 
possible, But one bad year or semester, 
surrounded by an otherwise good record 
can be forgiven, especially after your ex- 
planation: “That was the year that I had 
a very difficult schedule. Also that year 
the college was closed down for three 
weeks because of demonstrations, some- 
one stole all my books the week before 
the final exams, my roommate committed 
suicide, and my mother ran away from 
home to join the circus.” If you are a 
woman, you add that you had your hys- 
terectomy that year. This is not only a 
great excuse for your crummy grades, but 
it also provides the best assurance that 
you won’t drop out to have a baby. 

The best time to plan your bad grades 


is during your sophomore year. That gives 


you plenty of time afterwards to redeem 
yourself. Bad grades during your fresh- 
man year won’t fool anybody. Practically 
everyone has bad grades during his fresh- 
man year, then shows improvement later, 
due largely to his finding out which are 
the easy courses at his university. Try to 
find out about the easy courses from an 
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upperclassman before you start. Ta 
them as a freshman, saving your tou 
required courses for your sophomore 
Then go back to easy courses for 
junior and senior years. Avoid co 
that are easy at every university, 1 
Spanish, geology, meteorology, and so 
ology. These impress no one. What y 
want is a particular chemistry or phys! 
professor who grades easy, or somethi 
that sounds much harder than it really | 
like Math 331 which is really “statisti 
for sociologists.” Another good princif 
is “If you can’t convince ’em, confu 
’em.” The less someone can figure ¢ 
what the course is about, the better. F 
instance, “Advanced Topics in Isomorph 
Incongruity” sounds very impressive, p! 
cisely because it doesn’t mean anythir 
at all. , 
Finally, if there are advanced and no 
advanced versions of the same cours 
always take the nonadvanced versior 
Everyone at your college may know that 
Physics 101 is the real introductory 
course, while Physics 1 is “physics fe 
people who don’t want to know much 
about physics.” But no one at any oth 
university will know enough to be unin 
pressed with your A-minus in Physics 1. 
In conclusion, you want to give the i 
pression that you are a serious, ded 
student with narrow, specialized interests 
coinciding exactly with those of the d 
partment to which you are applying; thi 
you are nevertheless a somewhat unusua 
clever, and interesting person; that yo 
are a member of one or more underrepre- 
sented minority groups; and that you will 
contribute a lot, without rocking the bo: 
You have great respect and admiratic 
for the faculty of the department 
which you are applying. Your mot 
throughout is “I’m wonderful, you're 
wonderful.” None of this advice will hel 
of course, if your objective credentials are 
poor, and it isn’t necessary if they al 
superior. This advice is meant only if 
the good but ordinary applicant whe 
wants to be sure he has an unfair a 
vantage over the other good but ordinary 
applicants. 
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—James W. Kale 


Dr. Kalat ’68, who has taught biologic 
psychology at Duke since 1971, giv 
a popular undergraduate lecture called 
“The Sex Life of the Neuron” in which 
he explains brain activity by seru 

analogy. The graduate admission 
spoof, written over several weeken 
and illustrated by his wife Ann Pickar 

Kalat ’68, is reprinted from the Worm 
Runner’s Digest, a humorous spinoff | 
the Journal of Biological Psychology 
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Durham hardly evokes images of the 


plantation South. Now a small book by 


harles Richard Sanders, professor emeri- 
tus of English at Duke, says that north of 


_ Durham, at the headwaters of the Neuse, 
_ Eno, and Flat Rivers, lay a plantation de- 


scribed by an 1848 traveler as “the largest 
landed estate in the Carolines, perhaps 
in the Union.” By the time of the Civil 
War the estate of four large plantations 
and numerous smaller ones covered more 


| than 30,000 acres. Some 1 ,900 slaves work- 


ed the wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, and 
potato crops. 
In “The Cameron Plantation in Central 


North Carolina (1776-1973) and its Foun- 


der Richard Bennehan” (private publica- 
tion, $11) Sanders traces the history of 


the estate, and its owners, the Bennehans 


and Camerons. Begun in 1776 with 800 
acres, the estate was passed through five 
generations, remaining intact for a hun- 
dred years through sound management 
and a scarcity of heirs. From the begin- 
ning the owners were involved in state 
affairs: Richard Bennehan helped found 


| the University of North Carolina and the 
| capital city in Raleigh; his grandson pro- 


vided funds to reopen the University of 
North Carolina after the Civil War. 
Today 7,500 acres of the estate remain 
intact, although no longer held by the 
original family. Sanders urges the pre- 
servation of these plantations to provide 


| models of the “vital relationship between 


the proper and enlightened use of the 


_ land and a life maintained on a high 


qualitative level.” 


@ Englishman Desmond Pond, who came 
to this country during the war and took 
his medical degree at Duke in 1944, de- 
livered the three Riddell Memorial Lec- 
tures in 1971 at the University of New- 
castle upon Tyne, now published in a com- 
pact book. “Counselling in Religion and 
Psychology” (Oxford University Press) 
talks about the way law and medicine 


formulate and deal with people’s psycho- 


logical problems; about how the newer 
professions of social work and psychology 
approach the same matter; and finally 
about the philosophies underlying all 
these methods. Pond, professor of psy- 
chiatry in the London Hospital Medical 
Sehool, brings no pat answers to these 
ife-problems, once handled exclusively 


‘by the church, but he does try to “show 


how some of the hard, obscure, oracular 
utterances of the Bible and other ancient 
‘scriptures still have psychological validity, 


however demythologized.” 


to Improvement in the electron micro- 
Scope in the past fifteen years has given 


‘Tise to a series of cellular “atlases” of the 


human body and of the tissue structure 
of other animals. “Gastrointestinal Ultra- 
structure” (Academic Press, $39.50) has 
259 submicroscopic photographs of the 
surface ultrastructure of the digestive 
tract of human beings and, for compari- 
son, laboratory animals. To a layman 


these micrographs are only interesting ab- 


stractions, but such atlases are becoming 


a standard and valuable part of medical 


peecature. Carl J. Pfeiffer °59, associate 
BE ofessox of gastrointestinal physiology at 
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Memorial University of Newfoundland, 
Canada, is one of the three authors. 


@ A slim volume of forty-seven short 
verses, “Surviving Hopeful,’ has been 
privately published in Raleigh, N.C., by 
Janet Binkley Erwin, who got her M.A. 
in English at Duke in 1961 and who now 
lives with her family in Florida. The 
poems are personal—of her husband, her 
marriage, her children, anniversaries, 
parents—and were composed over a six- 
teen-year span. 


@iIn “Name-Dropping by an Expert” 
(World Parish Press, $5.95), Lee F. Tuttle 
’27, now General Secretary of the World 
Methodist Council, recalls his encounters 
with the “great and near-great,” including 
George McGovern, Pope Paul IV, Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, Ty Cobb, Billy Graham, 
and Jimmy Doolittle. 


@ Margaret Zehmer Searcy ’46 has 
bridged a gap of some eight hundred years 
to recreate a child-woman’s life in Missis- 
sippian culture. “Ikwa of the Temple 
Mounds” (Alabama University Press, 
$5.50) is a young girl’s story of ancient 


rituals, clans, customs, work, and final 
happiness—illustrated with maps, dio- 
ramas, sketches, and photographs. Mrs. 


Searcy’s mission as an anthropologist has 
been to teach Indian and non-Indian stu- 
dents of all ages about the richness of 
Southeast Indian culture. She has served 
as consultant for federal projects and 
educational television and has taught 
American Indian courses at the University 
of Alabama for the past ten years. 


@ In the early seventeenth century the 
playwright Ben Jonson wrote a series of 
masques—lavish moral allegories enacted 
in dance, song, and music—for the court 
of King James. In “Jonson’s Gypsies Un- 
masked,” (Duke University Press, $9.50) 
Dale B. J. Randall, professor of English 
at Duke, examines Jonson’s most popular 
masque—“The Gypsies Metamorphos’d”— 
and suggests that Jonson, while making 
James laugh, was also warning his king 
that something was rotten in the state of 
England. 


™@ Robert Herrick was one of Ben Jon- 
son’s followers, known as “sons of Ben,” 
who whiled away time talking literature 
in London taverns. At the age of thirty- 
nine, he became a parson in western En- 
gland where he wrote lyric poems. In 
“The Poetick Liturgie: Robert Herrick’s 
Ceremonial Mode” (Duke _ University 
Press, $7.50) the second major study of 
Herrick in sixty years, A. Leigh deNeef, 
assistant professor of English at Duke, ex- 
plicates the major poems of the “Hesper- 
ides” and argues that Herrick takes ordi- 
nary, individual activity and transforms it 
into public rite—thus celebrating its mean- 
ing for poet and reader. 


@ Born in the North Carolina mountain 
town of Boone in 1870, Blanford Barnard 
Dougherty spent his lifetime in public 
school work and teacher training. His 
greatest impact was felt in the north- 
western counties, or “Lost Provinces,” 
where he started his career in a one-room 


PHE CAMERON PLANTATION 
IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA 
(1776-1973) 

AND ITS FOUNDER 
RICHARD BENNEHAN 


Charles Richard Sanders 


schoolhouse and finished, over half a cen- 
tury later, as president of Appalachian 
State Teachers College—the school he and 
his brother founded in 1899. In writing 
“Blanford Barnard Dougherty, Mountain 
Educator” (Duke University Press, $12), 
Ruby J. Lanier Ed.D.’71 has worked a 
mountain of material into not only a bio- 
graphy but also the story of Appalachian 
State’s growth from a small academy to a 
teachers college. Now on the faculty of 
the College of Charleston in South Caro- 
lina, Dr. Lanier did her undergraduate 
studies at the school Dougherty founded. 


@ “Second Fiddle” (Vantage, $6.95) is a 
novel about a violin virtuoso, his talented 
pupil and their underground activities in 
a post-World War II setting. Peggy Finner 
35, the author, studied graduate writing 
at George Washington University and has 
been active in local politics and civil 
rights. 


@ Ever wonder what goes into the making 
of a big: medical center? Who makes the 
expensive decisions? How it’s designed for 
the years ahead? “Planning Medical Cen- 
ter Facilities’ (Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity Press, $10) reviews the experience 
of one medical school and samples the un- 
usual features of some others. George T. 
Harrell ’32, M.D. ’36, the author, shows 
the effect of design on patient health care 
efficiency and the ever larger role medi- 
cal schools play. Planning health centers 
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for the next decade must start now, he 
says, because of the lead time needed to 
coordinate the building with the school’s 
curriculum. Illustrated with plans and 
photographs, the book explores site selec- 
tion, support facilities, libraries, and the 
planning and scheduling of curriculum. 
Dr. Harrell, whose solutions may be of 
value to other professional schools, is vice- 
president emeritus for medical sciences at 
Penn State. 


@ Gathering moments, remembering other 
times, experiencing the most unusual sorts 
of inspiration . .. “Spire and Spirit’ 
(Friends of Duke Chapel $1.50) tells of a 
place—Duke Chapel—and of the countless 
numbers of people who have encountered 
the Chapel sharing some very personal ex- 
periences. These are the observations of 
Alice Phillips, caretaker and hostess of 
the Chapel for ten years, who has watched 
with concern the major problems and 
minute details of living; hers is a story of 
ecumenical ministry. 


@ Robert G. Tuttle '62, minister of evan- 
gelism at the First Methodist Church in 
Denver, has written a small volume “The 
Partakers” (Abingdon, $4.95) showing 
how the persevering Christian can at 
once “partake” in the spirit of Christ and 
still lead a balanced life. Tuttle tries to 
unite “the enthusiasm of the charismatic 
movement in light of my own experience 
and tradition.” 





Charlie Chaplin Has the Last Laugh 


By George Keithley 


The scene suggests a city full of schemes. 
The Tramp taps his cane tip-pat tip-pat 

and lolls by a lamppost looking at his shoes. 
His pants are a bag of dreams. 


His landlord flaps his fat chins on his collar, 
strutting down the street like a side of beef. 
He wears a bulge of banknotes in his hips 

and a smile like the crease in a fresh dollar. 


A smile that drips with malice when he trips over 


someone’s cane 


and gathers himself in a gutter 
where the rainwater runs in a river 


and the Tramp stares at his feet feeling shy 


at such success. 


Left with his thumbing luck 


he buttons his ravelled vest to his fly. 


He limps by like a man bent with bundles. 
His black breast curves like a crow’s, 


but his wax white eyes 


flicker flicker as innocent as candles. 


George Keithley °57 drew literary attention in 1972 with the 
publication of his epic poem, “The Donner Party.” Now a free- 
lance writer and English professor at California State University 
in Chico, Keithley has had a second book of poems, “Song in a 
Strange Land,” brought out. The Charlie Chaplin poem is from 
the new volume, honored by the Poetry Society of America’s 


Castagnola Award. 


George Braziller, Inc. SONG IN A STRANGE LAND by George Keithley. 
Reprinted with the permission of the author and publisher. 
Copyright 1974 by George Keithley. 
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Tuition benefits for faculty children reaffirmed, 
budget balanced by ‘fortuitous circumstances,’ 


three new trustees approved for board 








Free tuition for the children of Duke 
faculty members and of Methodist minis- 
ters, a long-standing benefit that cost the 
University over half a million dollars last 
year, has been temporarily reaffirmed by 
Duke’s board of trustees. 

The full board voted in May to de- 
crease the amount of the benefits that 
allow these dependents to attend Duke 
tuition-free or to have tuition paid at 
another school up to the level of Duke’s. 

But the board’s executive committee 
reversed the controversial decision at a 
June meeting, after additional revenues 
were found. 

Chancellor John O. Blackburn told the 
board that in the past ten years the cost 
of tuition benefits has quadrupled—from 
$150,000 a year in 1964 to $600,000 last 
year. 

“It has grown more than anything in 
the budget other than electricity,” he said. 

Tuition next year will be $3,030 at 
Duke, where the tuition benefits program 
dates back to Trinity College days. 

Both Blackburn and President Terry 
Sanford stressed that delaying the earlier 


cuts is an “interim” measure for next 
year only. 
The Academic Council appealed the 


decision at the time the board voted on 
May 10. Administrative officers said at 
that time the University faced a $315,000 
deficit—considerably less than the $3.4 
million deficit predicted earlier this year. 

Nevertheless, the board instructed that 
the proposed $59 million budget. be 
balanced “now and not next year.” This 
budget is $5.6 million higher than the 
year before and is the first deficit budget 
in the school’s fifty-year history. 

The cuts suggested earlier in tuition 
benefits were expected to save about 
$72,000. 

But at the June 13 meeting of the 
board’s executive committee, Blackburn 
said “fortuitous circumstances” had en- 
abled Duke to reduce its project deficit 
to only about $100,000. And the budget 
would be fully balanced if anticipated out- 
side funding comes through for the 
Primate Facility, which had previously 
lost its federal funding. 

Among the savings and unexpected 
revenues Blackburn enumerated were: 


e@ A $96,000 refund from the state for 
unused unemployment compensation bene- 
fits, because Duke has discharged few em- 
ployees and thus has had few compensa- 
tion claims. 

© $15,000 in veterans benefits—the first 
time Duke has qualified for this federal 
program. 

© $40,000 savings by doing “more central 
purchasing and exercising tighter control 
over supplies, particularly paper.” 


® A series of small depar{mental econo- 
mies will trim $32,000 from the budget. 


In addition, an expected rise in water 
and sewer rates of 116 percent appeared 
by the June meeting to be settling to 
more like a 30 percent increase. The city 
relaxed the rate increase for the Univer- 
sity, Durham’s largest water user. 

Three trustees approved to fill vacan- 
cies on Duke’s thirty-six member board 
include Dr. William H. Muller, Jr sOL 
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Charlottesville, Va.; Edwin C. Whitehead 
of Tarrytown, N.Y.; and M. Elizabeth 
Hanford of Washington, D.C. 

Muller, a 1943 Medical School graduate, 
is chairman of the department of surgery 
at the Virginia School of Medicine and 
surgeon-in-chief at the University of Vir- 
ginia Medical Center in Charlottesville. 

Whitehead, chairman of the board of 
Technicon Corporation, a scientific in- 
struments manufacturer, has_ selected 
Duke as the site for the Whitehead In- 
stitute of Medical Research. 

Ms. Hanford, who graduated from Duke 
in 1958, is former deputy director of the 
Office of Consumer Affairs and is a mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission. 


Twenty-five members of last spring’s 
graduating class and fourteen members of 
the 1976 class have been elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa, usually regarded as the 
highest scholastic honor an undergraduate 
student can earn Duke’s Perkins 
Library has been designated a regional 
collection for research material on the 
nation’s philanthropic foundations and 
their grant-making work. Information in- 
cludes annual reports, IRS tax returns for 
foundations filing in North Carolina, 
microfilm and print directories, indexes, 
and news bulletins . . The Burroughs 
Wellcome Company, a British pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturer with U.S. home offices 
in North Carolina’s Research Triangle 
Park, will provide salary and research 
support for a Medical Center scientist 
studying cardiovascular disease. Dr. James 
C. A. Fuchs of surgery and pharmacology 
is studying the role of surgery and drug 
therapy in preventing or arresting vascu- 
lar deterioration, especially the use of 
grafts to bypass diseased arteries 

A team-of six Duke faculty members, led 
by president Terry Sanford, will tour 
China next October and November, ex- 
changing information about medicine, 
medical care, science, and education. The 
party includes Dr. William Anlyan, vice- 
president for medical affairs; Dr. Kenneth 
Pye, dean of the law school; William 
Green, director of public affairs; Dr. 
Terry Johnson, a botanist; Dr. James 
Wyngaarden, chairman of the department 
of medicine; and Dr. Orrin Pilkey, a 
geologist . . Angier B. Duke Scholar- 
ships, the highest undergraduate recogni- 
tion at Duke, have been awarded to twelve 
incoming freshmen. The scholarship in- 
cludes stipends from $500 to $4,300 and 
may be renewed for the full four years. 


President Ford has named Ewald W. 
Busse, associate provost and director of 
medical and allied health education at 
Duke, to a biomedical research commis- 
sion studying research financing and pri- 
orities at HEW. The commission will re- 
view biomedical and behavioral research 
funding within HEW’s National Institutes 
of Health. 


James B. Duke Professor of Physics Wal- 
ter Gordy has been awarded the Jesse W. 
Beams Medal by the Southeastern Section 
of the American Physical Society for his 


pioneering in microwave spectroscopy, his 
early infrared studies of hydrogen bond- 
ing and molecular structure, and for his 
“inspired guidance” of doctoral and post- 
doctoral students. 


Martin Bronfenbrenner of the economics 
faculty has been elected vice-president 
of the American Economics Association 
for 1975. Duke’s first Kenan Professor 
of Economics, he is an authority on in- 
come distribution, fiscal policy, and com- 
petitive economic systems. 


Robert Burgess Jennings, a researcher in 
cell injury, is the new chairman of the 
department of pathology at the Medical 
School. Formerly chairman of pathology 
at Northwestern University Medical 
School in Chicago, Dr. Jennings was an 
early investigator in the mechanism of 


mM 
cell death caused by diminished blood 
supply, such as occurs in a heart a e 


Connie R. Dunlap will be the new director 
of the University’s library system succeed- 
ing Dr. Benjamin Powell ’26, who retire 
in September after 21 years at Duke. She 
was deputy associate director at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan library and has studied 
at the University of Paris. Ms. Dunlap has 
served as a consultant for several institu- 
tions, including Duke and the Library of 
Congress. ' 


Plant physiologist Paul J. Kramer, James 
B. Duke Professor Emeritus of Botany, 
is one of six scientists awarded an honor- 
ary doctorate by the University of Paris’s 
science teaching and research division of 
the Sorbonne. Dr. Kramer helped estab- 
lish Duke’s phytotron. 
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-Hamstrung by lack of scholarships, 
_ Duke ends up in conference cellar, but shines 


Duke is the only one of the seven 
hools in the Atlantic Coast Conference 
at failed to win at least one conference 

‘itle in intercollegiate athletics during the 

past year. 

_ Second-place finishes in cross-country 

and tennis were the best managed by any 
of the Blue Devils’ teams during 1974-75. 
ha ‘Only one other squad—the fencers— 
"cracked the top three in final ACC stand- 


me. Perhaps these results are explained by 
_ the fact that Duke has only seventeen 
athletes on grants-in-aid in the so-called 
-nonrevenue sports (everything but foot- 
pall and basketball) while other ACC 
hools have seemingly unlimited aid in 
sports. 
An ACC proposal, supported by five of 
members, that all nonrevenue scholar- 


_ When twenty-year-old William Thomas 
Laprade left Franklin County, Virginia, 
just after the turn of the century, he left 
as a Campbellite preacher—the most 
literate career he had been exposed to 
in that community. 

_ Theseeds of an inquiring mind had been 


| planted as he listened to men talk politics 


at his father’s grist mill and as he de- 
voured printed matter, especially Pu- 
litzer’s New York World and Henry 
fatterson’s Louisville Courier-Journal to 
hich his father subscribed. He sharpened 
his skills by debating in local societies 
and teaching Sunday School classes. 

nd when Laprade graduated from 
ohns Hopkins in 1909, after taking his 
at degree from Washington Christian 
College, the young Ph.D. joined the 
iculty of Trinity College in Durham, 
here he taught for the next forty-four 
rs. He continued, in fact, to make 


a week—for twenty-two years after 
retired. He researched and wrote three 
cript-studies in those retirement 


became a scholar of eighteenth- 
ry England, an animated teacher, a 
tee of politics and newspapers, a 
published historian, and a spokes- 


head of the freedom and tenure 
nittee of the American Association 
Jniversity Professors, and was heard 
in the 1950s when Sen. Joe Mc- 


nded by his books and journals, 

iam Laprade reads in an office 

@ West Duke building he occupied 

'sizty-odd years. He continued to 
here for two decades afier he 


has yet to be passed by the NCAA. This 
would be a great equalizer and would 
benefit Duke more than any other school 
in the conference. 

But for the moment, Duke plans a slight 
increase in nonrevenue aid for next year 
in baseball and golf. 

The most successful of the winter’s non- 
revenue teams was once again the fencing 
team. Coach Joe Falcone’s team compiled 
a 7-5 record to finish third in the con- 
ference tournament, led by All-ACC 
fencer Karl Meyer. 

At the moment, however, the future of 
fencing at Duke is unclear. Falcone has 
resigned to go into business and former 
coach John LeBar, who resigned two years 
ago to devote his time to coaching tennis, 
has been asked to take the team over 
again. 


Equally unknown is the swimming 


Carthy was demanding the firing of pro- 
fessors. 

“And one of his several careers,” wrote 
a colleague, “has consisted of trying to 
convince society that it harms itself and 
does wrong when it demands too much 
conformity or drives dissenters into the 
wilderness.” 

William Thomas Laprade, who served 
as chairman of Duke’s history department 
from 1938 to 1953, died May 14 at age 
ninety-one, but he was never isolated 
from the academic arena he had helped 
make a safer place. 

He also made it a more distinguished 
place by his own erudition—“England 
and the French Revolution” for his doc- 
torate at Hopkins, “Parliamentary Papers 
of John Robinson, 1774-1784,” in 1922, 
“British History for American Students,” 
a textbook in 1926, and “Public Opinion 
and Politics in Eighteenth Century En- 
gland” in 1936—his major work—for 
which he drew heavily on contemporary 
newspapers and pamphlets that he con- 
sidered, innovatively, more “relics than 
chronicles of their times.” 

Laprade’s earliest writings were news- 
paper pieces in the Courier-Journal and 
later “Minute Man” speeches during 
World War I. He edited books for the 
Duke University Press during its first 
four years in the 1920s, then stepped back 
in as acting director from 1944 to 1951. 


Throughout the years his articles ap- 


peared in American Historical Review and 
American Political Science Review, and 
in the early 1920s he scrutinized the teach- 
ing of history and civics in a long series 
of pieces. 

“Instead of starting in the remote past 
and traversing long stretches of history 
in the hope of explaining something be- 
fore we are done,” he wrote, “we might 
better find something existing for which 
it is worthwhile to seek an explanation, 
and then guide pupils in their search for 
it through the records of the past.” 

Though a student of the press, Laprade 
backed away from absolute freedom for 


situation. The team finished with a 6-4 
win-loss record, all four losses being at 
the hands of ACC opponents. The record 
reflects a weak nonconference schedule, 
borne out by the team’s sixth-place finish 
in conference championships. 

Once again the unknown factor is the 
coach. Walter S. (Jack) Persons, who be- 
gan coaching swimming at Duke in 1931 
(at age 20) has retired after his forty- 
fifth year here. 

Although there are seventy or more 
applications for the opening, Athletic 
Director Carl James says that a new coach 
has not been hired because makeup of 
next year’s physical education depart- 
ments remains uncertain. In the mean- 
time, he says he is “constantly pushing” 
for a new aquatics director who would be 
varsity swimming coach. 

Perhaps more affected by lack of schol- 





A Man for Many Seasons 


it, suggesting that the “general interest 
may require a measure of regulation as 
well as freedom.” In other writings he 
traced the power of newspapers from the 
vulnerable printer-editor of their begin- 
nings to the big business of today. 


The press articles of the 1930s were 
but a few that appeared in the South 
Atlantic Quarterly, of which he became 


editor in 1944 for fourteen years. 

Elected national president of AAUP for 
1942-43, Laprade was recalled in 1948 to 
chair Committee A (freedom and tenure) 
whose reports during those troubled years 
bear the stamp of a man steeped in such 
tumults as the French Revolution—one 
who was dismayed by the frenzied rhetoric 
but not unnerved by it. 


“A danger of our time,’ he wrote, “is 
that, moved by fears of attack from with- 
out and confusion at home, we may 
thoughtlessly divest ourselves of our most 
dependable weapon of defense, the dis- 
position to keep our minds free and 
mobile.” 


And again he reported: “As we have 
noted repeatedly, the preparation of any 
scholar is a difficult achievement for the 
individual concerned, involving a long 
and delicate process and a considerable 
investment by society. The dismissal of 
scholars from their posts except in cases 
where it is clearly justifiable is thus in 
itself a waste of valuable human material.” 


Laprade served in the state and national 
academic societies of his discipline,” in 
addition to being a fellow of the Royal 
Historical Society of England and a 
charter member of the Durham Kiwanis 
Club—with a remarkable fifty-five-year 
attendance record. 

Laprade, whose wife died in 1968, is 
survived by a daughter, two brothers, and 
four grandchildren. He died at Duke Hos- 
pital after several weeks’ illness, about a 
month after being awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Letters at the Uni- 
versity’s Fiftieth Anniversary Convoca- 
tion, which he was unable to attend. 





arships than any other team in the Uni- 
versity is Bill Harvey’s wrestling squad. 
After finishing a strong third in the ACC 
in 1974 with ninety-eight points, the team 
dropped to a fifth and last in 1975, miles 
behind the four other competing schools. 


Heavyweight Joel Puleo’s third straight 
ACC title was the only bright spot, the 
six and seven scholarships given by other 
conference schools proving too much to 
handle. 


Individual distinction also marked the 
indoor and outdoor track teams. As usual, 
Al Buehler’s distance men were able to 
compete with anyone in the conference. 
They were led by Robby Perkins, who won 
the mile and the three-mile outdoors and 
was voted outstanding performer of the 
meet. 

But a lack of overall depth relegated 
the team to the middle of the pack in 
both the indoor and outdoor meets, as 
Maryland once again swept both titles. 


The highlight of the year had to be the 
performance of the tennis team. Im- 
proving as they have every year since 
LeBar took over six years ago, the team 
compiled an 18-5 record during the regu- 
lar season. They topped that off with a 
second-place finish in the conference tour- 
nament. 


The tournament was held at Duke be- 
fore huge crowds, and even though North 
Carolina captured the team title, Duke 
fans cheered the Blue Devils to win four 
of the nine titles. 

Number 4 and number 6 men, Ted 
Daniel and Bob Bitler, won their flights 
in singles and then combined with Chip 
Davis and Brad Van Winkle, respectively, 
to cop doubles titles in the second and 
third flights. In addition, number 1 man 
Mark Meyers finished second in his 
singles flight, beating defending champion 
John Lucas of Maryland in a thrilling 
semifinal. Meyers is the only senior on 
this team which has a very bright future. 


Sadly, the same cannot be said for the 
baseball or lacrosse teams. Enos Slaugh- 
ter’s nine finished last in the conference 
and was destroyed in the first round of 
the ACC tournament by eventual cham- 
pion N.C. State 12-0. The only high spot 
of the 9-18 season was a 5-4 win over 
North Carolina. 


For Bruce Corrie’s lacrosse team it was 
a long ride downhill. The squad opened 
the season by winning the Southern la- 
crosse tournament in Atlanta with back-to- 
back wins. But that was it. The team lost 
nine of its last ten games to finish with 
its worst mark in years. With Corrie ten- 
tatively scheduled to go on sabbatical 
this is another program whose coach for 
next year is unknown. 

Unless something unexpected happens, 
it appears that the only nonrevenue teams 
who will legitimately challenge for con- 
ference titles next year are the two that 
finished second this year—cross-country 
and tennis. 

Until the NCAA takes action that will 
curb the handing out of nonrevenue schol- 
arships most Duke teams will be looking 
up at the rest of the ACC. 


—John Feinstein ’77 
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Class Notes 


Write: Charlotte Corbin, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Office, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received 
graduate or professional degrees but 
did not attend Duke as undergraduates 
appears under the year in which the 
advanced degree was awarded. Other- 
wise the year designates the person’s 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are 
usually listed under the earlier year. 


cae 


Walter A. Biggs, president of the Home 
Savings and Loan Association in Durham 
since 1950, retired in January. He is con- 
tinuing as a director and is chairman of 
the board’s executive committee. Mrs. 
Biggs is the former Lillabel Massey ’27, 
and they have one son, C. Thomas Biggs 
C.E. ’59, LL.B. ’62 a Durham lawyer. 


‘29 


J. Chesley Marhews A.M., professor emer- 
itus of English at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara, has received from 
the president of Italy the title of ‘‘Cava- 
lier” in the republic’s Order of Merit. The 
award was in recognition of his extensive 
research and writing during the past forty 
years on Dante’s influence on American 
literature. 


‘31 


Faye Mulholland Holt (Mrs. C. Jackson) 
of Staunton, Va., is teaching in the depart- 
ment for the deaf at the Virginia School 
for the Deaf and Blind. For sixteen years 
she taught in the department for the 
blind. 


Josephine Wilkerson Kirk (Mrs. J. Sid- 
ney) of Apex, N.C., director of social 
services in Wake County since 1941, ad- 
ministers a department with an annual 
budget of more than $14 million and 186 
employees. She has two grown children. 


‘32 


A. William Kingsbury of Moorestown, 
N.J., has retired as director of the Per- 
mutit Research Center in Princeton. His 
son, Robert E. ’63, was recently admitted 
to the New Jersey State Bar Association. 


Harold W. Miller A.M. (Ph.D. °35), pro- 
fessor emeritus of classics at Bucknell, 
has been honored by the creation of a new 
annual senior prize at the University for 
“one or more seniors who are enrolled in 
and who best realize the aims of the Uni- 
versity Honors Program.” 


John D. Shaw retired on March 31 from 
Insileo Corp. after thirty-eight years with 
the International Silver Co. and its suc- 
cessor, Insileo Corp. At the time of his 
retirement Mr. Shaw was an operational 
vice-president and a member of the board 
of directors. He has purchased a home in 
Delray Beach, Fla., where he will spend 
his winters, and he will return to his 
native Meriden, Conn., for the summers. 


‘33 


Lewis C. Branscomb, director of libraries 
at Ohio State University from 1952 to 
1971, is Professor of Thurber Studies at 
the University. 
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34 
Paul H. Sanders J.D., professor emeritus 
of law at Vanderbilt University, was the 


1974 winner of the Judge John S. Wilkes 
Award given annually to an outstanding 
member of the law school faculty. The 
award was made in recognition of Pro- 
fessor Sanders’ contributions in teaching, 
scholarship, and service to the legal com- 
munity. He is nationally known for his 
work in labor relations. 


A 

35 

Lois Jones O’Neal (Mrs. R. H.) has re- 
tired from Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. 
after serving thirty-two years in the bank- 
ing business. She was manager of a 
branch bank in Durham at the time of 
her retirement, having previously been an 
auditing officer and personnel assistant. 


‘37 


C. Manning Smith of Charles Town, W. 
Va., is on the board of advisors of the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation. 
Also a member of the Jefferson County 
Historical Society, he is president of the 
Peoples Bank of Charles Town, director of 
the Independent Bankers Association of 
West Virginia, and on the board of the 
West Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


‘38 

Clark A. Crawford C.E. has been appoint- 
ed director of international projects in 
the manufacturing and engineering divi- 
sion of Corning Glass Works, which he 
joined in 1944. He lives in Corning, N. Y. 


‘39 


Robert O. Haas, formerly executive vice- 
president of Hanes-Millis Sales Corp., has 
been named president of the company, 
which is owned jointly by Hanes Corp. 
and Adams-Millis Corp. He lives in High 
Point, NC: 


Nellie Gordon Hess (Mrs. H. G., Sr.) R.N. 
of Port Hueneme, Calif., writes that she 
has been traveling since her family is 
grown. Her trips include visits to Hawaii, 
Tahiti, and New Zealand. 


‘40 


S. Thomas Amore A.M. (Ph.D. ’46) is vice- 
president-technical marketing director of 
the Warth Chemical Corp. of Greensboro, 
N.C. Dr. Amore lives in Durham. 


John J. (Jack) Finklea, Jr., M.Ed., direc- 
tor of recreation in Americus, Ga., and 
Sumter County since 1952, was one of 
three persons to receive the coveted Ser- 
vice to Sports Citation at the annual 
Georgia athletic hall of fame banquet in 
February. He has long been active in 
church, civic club, and recreation work. 


a 

41 

Marion Whitener Bartlett (Mrs. Stephen 
R.) R.N. of Greenville, N.C., writes that 
her older son is practicing dentistry in 
Greenville; the second son is attending 
UNC Medical School; and her daughter is 
at St. Mary’s College. 


Sherrill B. Biggers B.D. has been pro- 
moted to the rank of colonel in the Army 
Reserves. Chaplain Biggers served in 
World War II in the Army Air Corps and 
has been active in the Army Reserves 
since that time. He is the minister of 
Bradley Memorial United Methodist 
Church, Gastonia, N.C. 


Warren H. Goodman A.M. has retired as 
public relations director for the Port 
Authority of New York and New Jersey 
to devote his time to writing, public re- 
lations consulting, and teaching. He is 
writing travel articles for the West- 
chester-Rockland newspapers, and is a 
correspondent in this country for Flight 
International magazine, published in Lon- 
don. Also, Mr. Goodman is teaching at 
Fairfield University and Westchester 
Community College. He makes his home 
in Ossining, N. Y. 


Edgar F. Shannon A.M. (LL.D. ’64), presi- 
dent of the University of Virginia from 
1959 until his retirement in 1974, was ap- 
pointed by President Ford to the eight- 
member presidential commission to in- 
vestigate the activities of the Central In- 
telligence Agency. 


‘42 


Wayne P. Whitcomb of Orange, Conn., 
has been named a Fellow of the American 
College of Radiology, a professional medi- 
cal society representing more than 9,000 
physicians who specialize in radiology. He 
is affiliated with the Hospital of St. 
Raphael; the Yale-New Haven Hospital, 
New Haven; Milford Hospital, Milford; 
Griffin Hospital, Derby; and Park City 
Hospital, Bridgeport. 


‘43 

Stephen C. Clark E.E. is vice-president- 
engineering for Strippit division of Hou- 
daille Industries, Inc., maker of metal- 
working equipment. He, his wife, and two 
sons live in the Akron, N. Y., area where 
the Strippit headquarters are located. 


William Hardy M.E., professor of radio, 
television, and motion pictures at UNC- 
CH, has been commissioned to write a 
historical drama for the Northwest Penn- 
sylvania Heritage Foundation of Warren, 
Pa. 


"44 

George S. Hilton M.E. is regional sales 
manager for Pro-Mark Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
marketers of Weight Watchers skim milk 


and cottage cheese. He lives in Northfield, 
Ill. 






































James A. Knight B.D., medical educate 
psychiatrist, and former naval chapla' 
has been named dean of medicine 
Texas A&M University. He has 
associate dean of the Tulane Universi 
School of Medicine for the past ten year 


"46 
J. Frank Peery M.Div., minister of th 
First United Methodist Church, Stratfor 
Tex., pastor in the British-American E} 
change Program, Taunton, England, du 
ing June and July 1975. 


Walter L. Thompson III has been electe 
vice-president of J. Walter Thompson Co 
which he joined in 1973 as an accoun 
supervisor in the corporate communic: 
tions group. Mr. Thompson, his wife, an 
four children live in New Canaan, Con 


‘47 


Ralph W. Coonrad M.D. of Durham we 
selected 1974’s “Outstanding Physician of 
the Year” by the Governor’s Council for 
the Employment of the Handicapped. He 
is medical director and chief surgeon 0 
the Lenox Baker Cerebral Palsy an 
Crippled Children’s Hospital. Mrs. Coon 
rad is the former Evelyn Vail B.S. °45, 
M.D. 749. | 


W. H. Denton M.E. of Dayton, Ohio, is 
the director of marketing consumer ant 
distribution products for Lau Industries 


George C. Hoke C.E. of Durham is presi- 
dent of the North Carolina section of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 


William S. Lamparter (A.M. ’48), ; 
president and general sales manager of 
Century Furniture Co., Hickory, N.C., ha 
been elected a director of the sales and 
marketing division of the Southern Furni 
ture Manufacturers Association. 


Irvin Nichols became administrator of the 
office of substance abuse services (alcoh 
and other drugs) in the Michigan depart- 
ment of public health in September 1973, 
after twenty-five years working 
tuberculosis and respiratory diseases. 
lives in East Lansing. 


‘48 
Roland F. Dorman of West Simsbu! 
Conn., has been named a senior vi 
president of Connecticut General Life | 
surance Co. Previously he was vice-pre 
dent and actuary at Aetna Insurance C 
the property and casualty affiliate of 
necticut General. 


tA 

49 
Patricia Ann Messerly Edwards, 
widow of Dr. Ray O. Edwards, Jr., 
pediatrician in Jacksonville, Fla. V 
married last summer to Thomas — 
Bruner, also of Jacksonville. She fh 
three children, a daughter who has ec 
pleted her junior year at Duke, a son 
Vanderbilt, and a daughter at home. 
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Alumni Distinguished Undergraduate 
Teaching Awards were Richey A. Novak 
of the German faculty, Pauline Gratz 
the School of Nursing, and R. Bruce 
icklas of zoology. 

_ Each of the trio, chosen by a student 
committee under the auspices of the 


os 


_ General Alumni Association, received a 


laque and a $500 check. The presenta- 
ions were made during Alumni Week- 
id in June. 

Dr. Novak, associate professor of 
Germanic languages and literature at 
Duke since 1969, previously taught at 
ohns Hopkins where he got his doc- 


Columbia and he has studied in Paris 


Bruner has two daughters, one in college 


and one at home. 


Roslyn Schwartz Lachman (Mrs. Milton) 
of Scarsdale, N. Y., has been elected presi- 
dent of Manhattan "Holdings, Ltd., a multi- 
national real estate investment ‘company 
with offices in Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, and Scarsdale. Mrs. Lachman is a 
member of the Duke University National 
Council executive committee. 

‘B0 

‘Clarence F. Brown, a professor of Russian 
literature at Princeton University, was 
one of three Phi Beta Kappa book award 
winners for 1974. He received the Chris- 
tian Gauss Award for “Mandelstam,” pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University Press. 


J. Grier Hudson, Jr., is manager of the 
Belks Department Store in Clinton, N.C. 
He is married and has two sons. 


‘BI | 


Mary Stormont Pollock (Mrs. G. W., Jr.) 
is executive director of the United Per- 
forming Arts Fund, Inc., of Milwaukee, 
Wisc., an annual drive to raise over one 
million dollars for the eight performing 
arts groups it supports. She was the co- 
chairman of the drive in 1972. 


Scott R. York is general partner and direc- 
tor of Prescott, Ball & Turben, a Cleve- 
land, Ohio, based investment firm with 

six-hundred employees located in offices 
throughout the nation. He is in charge of 
international operations and corporate 
services for midwestern companies. Mr. 
and Mrs. York, along with their two chil- 
dren, recently ‘climbed mountains in Ken- 
ya and Kashmir. 


eave of absence from the Board of Global 


K. Lowdermilk (B.D. ’55) is on 


Ministries of the Methodist Church and 
is on the staff of Colorado State Univer- 


Sity, Ft. Collins, Colo. The Lowdermilks 


faye two sons and a daughter. 


be. 


ihe “Mary Flanders Sykes and Richard L. 


x 


| Sykes ’53 have recently moved to her 


family farm in New Hampshire. Their 
family includes a daughter who is a rising 


junior at Castleton State College in Ver- 
| Mont; another daughter who is a rising 


“sophomore at the University of Vermont; 
and a high school son. The Sykes live 


and Heidelberg. 

Dr. Gratz, who came here in 1969 
from Teachers College at Columbia, is 
professor of human ecology. Her spe- 
cialty deals with effects of physical and 
biological environments on health. 

Dr. Nicklas, a specialist in cellular 
and developmental biology at Duke 
since 1965, was a recipient in 1972 of a 
Guggenheim Fellowship. 

Both Dr. Gratz and Dr. Nicklas have 
their doctorates from Columbia. 

These 1974-75 recipients bring to 
fifteen the number who have been so 
honored since the award was establish- 
ed five years ago. 
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Norman A. Fox, Jr., M.D. of Bozeman, 
Mont., has been named a diplomate of the 


American Board of Family Practice after 
passing a certification examination. 


Edwin W. Rogers B.D. has been promoted 
to the rank of captain in the Naval Re- 
serve, inactive duty. A member of the 
South Carolina Conference of the United 
Methodist Church, Mr. Rogers is pastor of 
St. Matthew United Methodist Church, 
Greenville. 
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John H. Crum M.Div., pastor of the Ben- 
son, N.C., United Methodist Church, was 
awarded the Doctor of Ministry degree by 
the Boston University School of Theology 
on May 18. He was the first candidate at 
Boston University to complete require- 
ments for this new degree. 


Bowden W. Ward, Jr., M.E. was an 
associate controls engineer for the 1975 
spring launch of NASA’s newest orbiting 
space observatory, OSO-I. He has been on 
the program for four years. 
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Robert G. Buckner M.-F. is district forest- 


er for Catawba Timber Co., Jamestown, 
N. C. 


Edna Carson Mason is associate pastor at 
First Presbyterian Church, Bristol, Tenn. 
She was awarded the Doctor of Ministry 
degree from Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Va., in 1974, at which time she 
also received the Monroe Wicker Me- 
morial Award. Ms. Mason is the first 
woman to have been given this distin- 
guished award which is presented annual- 
ly to the student “whose fidelity to duty, 
love for others, and devotion to Jesus 
Christ are an abiding inspiration.” 


James S. Redmon, Jr., M.D. is in the 
private practice of radiology in Lynch- 
burg, Va., and this year is president of 
the Virginia Radiological Society. 
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Dr. Jane Perry Camp, formerly of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., was appointed to the 
faculty of the department of music at 
Sweet Briar College in Virginia in the fall 
of 1974. During a nine-months period 
in 1973-1974, she held a National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities grant enabling 
her to. work in Paris, London, and Salz- 
burg, where she conducted research on 
Mozart, Mozart autograph manuscripts, 
and the eighteenth century. She made her 
European debut concert as a pianist in 
Paris on November, 1973, and her London 
debut on March, 1974. 


Edwin S. Gauld has been promoted to 
assistant vice-president of group pensions 
at Mutual of New York, which he joined 
in 1962. He, his wife, Kathie Wood ’61, 
and their three children make their home 
in Port Washington, N. Y. 


Richey Novak 


Howard M. Phipps M.F. of Rhinelander, 
Wis., has transferred to the Institute of 
Forest Genetics to join the maximum 
fiber yield research project. 


Susan Ward Posner (Mrs. Robert G.), 
who has the M.S.W. degree, is in the 
private practice of clinical social work in 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Robert M. Sprotte, president of R.D.R. 
Realty Corp., and Schorer Bros., Inc., is 
active in the civic life of West Hempstead, 
N. Y., as president of the West Hempstead 
Athletic Association, vice-president of 
West Hempstead Little League, and a 
director of Jamaica Hospital, Columbia 
Savings Bank, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Dennis B. Stitley of Miramar, Fla., owns 
two travel agencies, Miramar Travel and 
Dania Travel, both in Florida. 


Charlene Nachman Waldman (Mrs. 
Robert C.) of Great Neck, N. Y., was ap- 
pointed. district director for the Smith- 
town-Huntington area of the Long Island 
division of the American Cancer Society. 
She is responsible for organizing volun- 
teer groups in her area. A former English 
teacher, she has a young son and a daugh- 
ter, and is a member of the Duke alumni 
advisory committee for Nassau County. 


Birth: Third child, a daughter, to Wil- 
liam L. Fleming, Jr., and Mrs. Fleming, 
Henderson, N.C., on Feb. 2. Named April 
Link. 
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Virginia MacIvor Meyn (Mrs. Henning) 
is an assistant professor of English at 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
She has the M.A. in English from Ohio 
State and the Ph.D. in comparative litera- 
ture from Yale. She and her husband, an 
assistant professor of philosophy at 
SUNY-Albany, have two children. 


Jesse Allen Norris, Jr., (M.A.T. ’60, D.Ed. 
’63) is president of Louisburg College, 
Louisburg, N. C. 
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W. A. Blackwood, Jr., of Mount Airy, 
N.C., is executive vice-president and chief 


executive officer for United Savings & 
Loan Association. - 


0. Richard Bowyer B.D. (Th.M. ’68), 
chairman of the West Virginia Health 
Security Action Council and a member of 
that annual Conference, testified in March 
in support of national health insurance 
in hearings by the U.S. House subcom- 
mittee on health. 


J. George Harris has been appointed presi- 
dent of the international group of Ameri- 
can Hospital Supply Corp. He and his 
family live in Deerfield, IIl. 


Allen G. Rundle and Claire Sommers 
Rundle ’61 work for Logos International, 
a Christian publishing company in Plain- 
field, N. J. He is vice-president for finance 


Pauline Gratz 





Bruce Nicklas 


and she is in charge of admissions and 
student counseling at Logos Institute of 
Bible Studies. Mrs. Rundle also teaches 
language and literature in the evening 
continuing education program at Somer- 
set County College. The Rundles and their 
three daughters live in Basking Ridge. 


Roswell E. Smith, Jr., is comptroller of 
Venture Out in America, Inc., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Gulf Oil Corp. and 
the leading U.S. developer of recreational 
vehicle resorts, with headquarters in At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Jack D. Williams (M.D. ’65) has been 
certified by the American Board of Oto- 
laryngology and is practicing in Shelby, 
N.C. Mrs. Williams is the former Mary C. 
Smith B.S.N. ’65. 


Birth: Second son and third child to 
Sharon Gercken Bongard and Victor Bon- 
gard, Jr., 61, Woodcliff, N.J., on Aug. 22, 
1974. Named Eric William. 
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Walter Burt Evans is practicing general 
surgery in Birmingham, Ala. He and his 
wife, the former Trudy Rogers, have two 
boys. 


Roderick Kotchin is the vice-president- 
finance of Graham Engineering Corp. He 
lives in York, Pa. 


Edgar C. (Ed) O’Neal is an associate pro- 
fessor of psychology at Tulane University 
and is engaged in the private practice of 
psychology. He and Mrs. O‘Neal, together 
with their two young children, live in 
River Ridge, La. 


James L. Poore is a regional guidance 
consultant for the Kentucky department 
of education. He has two children and 
lives in Erlanger, Ky. 


George H. Shriver Ph.D., former professor 
of church history at Southeastern Semi- 
nary in Wake Forest, N.C., is a member 
of the history department at Georgia 
Southern College, Statesboro, where he 
was recently voted one of the top ten pro- 
fessors of the year. 
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Stephen C. Brown, Jr., is sales promotion 


manager of Sterling Paper Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


John J. Donn A.M. (Ph.D ’66) had a book 
of poetry entitled, ‘I Am the Captain of 
My Sinking Ship,” published last Decem- 
ber by Pigeon Hole Press. An assistant 
professor of English at St. John’s Uni- 
versity, New York, Mr. Dunn has been the 
recipient of the Anthony Porter scholar- 
ship at Harvard, the Popular Prize of the 
Georgia Poetry Society, a Carnegie grant 
from the City College of New York, and 
a Woodrow Wilson Fellowship. 


James K. Engstrom, still a pilot with 
American Airlines, is also a registered 
representative with Preferential Broker- 
age, Inc., of Dallas. He lives in Bedford, 


Tex. 
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Alumni Notes 


Of the local association meetings 
held this spring, the Washington area 
club was one of the best-attended with 
its annual picnic at Fort Hunt National 
Park. About 175 alumni came to the 
barbecue last April 19 despite bad 
weather. 

Other local meetings include: 

—Pitt County at Greenville Country 
Club on March 21; Juanita Kreps of 
the economics faculty addressed the 
seventy members. 

—Boston’s annual dinner meeting on 
May 16; Evelyn F. Murphy ’61, secre- 
tary of environmental affairs for Mas- 
sachusetts, addressed eighty alumni. 

—Catawba Valley at Lake Hickory 
Country Club on May 12; Robert F. 


Leslie C. Norins M.D., president of Ameri- 
can Health Consultants in Atlanta, has an 
appointment as clinical assistant professor 
in the department of medicine at Emory 
University. 


John Rosenberg, director of the Appala- 
chian Research and Defense Fund in Pres- 
tonsburg, Ky., an organization which pro- 
vides free legal services to people in need, 
is also chairman of the board of directors 
of Appalachian Leadership and Commu- 
nity Outreach, Inc. Mr. and Mrs. Rosen- 
berg have a five-year old son and a year- 
old daughter. 


Warren S. Stone III is married and the 
father of two little girls. He is an officer 
in the trust department of Wilmington 
Trust Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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William S. Elder of Columbia, S.C., has 
been promoted to vice-president and trust 
officer of First National Bank of South 
Carolina and has been assigned to head 
a new trust department in Greenville. He 
has been with First National since 1969 
and has worked in various areas of the 
trust department since that time. Mrs. 
Elder is the former Lillian Wilkinson ’64. 


Robert F. (Sonny) Epps III M.E., dean 
of instruction at Aiken Technical Educa- 
tion Center, Aiken, S.C., is completing 
requirements for the D.Ed. in occupa- 
tional education from N.C. State Uni- 
versity. 


John C. Faris has been in the practice of 
diagnostic radiology in Winston-Salem 
since July 1973. He also has an appoint- 
ment as clinical instructor in radiology at 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine. 


Ww. Richard Hooper is practicing ortho- 
paedic and hand surgery at the Medical 
Center Clinic, Pensacola, Fla. 


Paul E. Phillips is director of admissions 
at Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore. 
He is married and has two daughters. 


William L. Pickett, Jr., A.M., director of 
foundation relations at Regis College, 
Denver, has also been made director of 
marketing. He, his wife, and six children 
live in Thornton, Colo. 


Frank T. Read J.D., formerly professor 
of law at Duke, became dean and pro- 
fessor of law at the University of Tulsa 
College of Law, Tulsa, Okla., on Dec. 1. 


C. Frederick Rolle C.E. is product mana- 
ger in the marketing division, pigments 

geparigent of DuPont Co., Wilmington, 
el. 


R. Wilson Sanders, Jr., is head of a de- 
partment at Florence-Darlington Techni- 
cal College in South Carolina. He has also 
been elected to the board of directors of 


by United Cerebral Palsy of South Caro- 
ina. 


Births: First child and son to Steven H. 
Gale and Mrs. Gale, Gainesville, Fla., on 
Nov. 18. Named Shannon Erin. Fourth 
child and third daughter to Robert C. Rice 
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Durden of the history faculty address- 
ed the sixty people. 

—Iredell County at the Statesville 
Country Club on May 15; Duke Chap- 
lain Robert T. Young addressed forty 
people. 

—Nash-Edgecombe organizational 
meeting at the Rocky Mount YMCA on 
May 16; Duke vice-president Vic Bubas 
addressed the forty-five people at the 
business meeting. 

—Detroit in Southfield on May 29; 
Juanita Kreps addressed the fifty 
people. 

—Southeastern North Carolina at 
Wrightsville Beach on May 21; Head 
Coach Mike McGee addressed the sixty 
people. 

—Duke Divinity School alumni dur- 
ing the Louisiana Annual Conference 


M.Div. and Mrs. Rice, Henderson, Ky., on 
Feb. 10. Named Susan Elaine. 
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C. Richard Epes, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia School of Medicine, is 
practicing ophthalmology in Greensboro, 
N.C. He is married and has two children. 


Steven L. Nickman M.D. of Brookline, 
Mass., is assistant psychiatrist on the full- 
time staff of the New England Medical 
Center Hospital department of  psychia- 
try. 


Birth: First child and son to John S. Holt 
and Mrs. Holt, Binghamton, N. Y., on Oct. 
15. Named Sean David. 
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F. Alex Beasley, a member of the firm 


of Somers and Altenback, Atlanta, is en- 
gaged in the general practice of law. 


Kent S. Denton has located his dental 
practice in LaGrange, N.C. 


Michael S. Greenly, an M.B.A. graduate 
in marketing from N.Y.U. Graduate 
School of Business Administration, is 
director of campaign sales planning for 
Avon Products, Inc., New York City. 


Dr. Hollis H. King is coordinator of out- 
patient children’s services at the San 
Diego County mental health service. 


Susan Dusbabek Levine (Mrs. Larry) 


B.S.N. is director of staff development in - 


a six-hundred bed hospital in Hollywood, 
Fla., and is working toward a master’s in 
health administration by attending night 
school. 


James A. Reiffel is a cardiologist at Co- 
lumbia Presbyterian Medical Center, New 
York City. He is married and the father 
of two. 


John D. Turner Ph.D. has been promoted 
to finishing research manager at the 
Cotton, Inc., research center in Raleigh, 
N.C. Since 1971 he had been serving as 
assistant manager of durable press re- 
search. He is married and has two daugh- 
ters. 


Arthur D. Webster, Jr., who received the 
Doctor of Ministry degree from Pitts- 
burgh Theological Seminary, is senior 
minister of Vance Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Birth: Second daughter to William C. 
Sammons and Mrs. Sammons, Columbia, 
Md., on Jan. 25. Named Jill Catherine. 
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John M. Boop was appointed director of 
development at Tulane Medical Center, 
New Orleans, La., on June 15, 1974. Pre- 
viously he had been director of the alumni 
fund at the University of Chicago. 


Nicholas Brienza E.E. is working for the 
Defense Communication Agency in the 
satellite engineering division. He lives in 
Annandale, Va. 
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June 9 at Shreveport; reports on the 
divinity program for the forty-four 
alumni. 

—Duke Divinity School alumni dur- 
ing the Western North Carolina Annual 
Conference on June 12 at Lake Juna- 
luska; John H. Westerhoff III of the 
divinity faculty discussed the religious 
education program at Duke for 130 
alumni. 

—Duke Divinity School alumni dur- 
ing the North Carolina Annual Con- 
ference at Fayetteville; Maurice Ritchie 
of divinity admissions talked about ad- 
missions trends to 100 alumni. 


Kenneth R. Brownstein has left the Wash- 
ington attorney general’s office to take a 
position with the corporate legal depart- 
ment of Paccar, Inc., of Bellevue, Wash. 
He and his wife, who have an infant 
daughter, have lived in Seattle for the 
past five years. 


Michael L. Bryant is a partner in the law 
offices of Birr & Bryant, Gainesville, Fla. 


James B, Maxwell LL.B., a Durham at- 
torney, was named Jaycees Young Man 
of the Year in January. He has been par- 
ticularly active in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, YMCA, and the Child Guidance 
Clinic. 


Robert F. Page (J.D. ’69) is an assistant 
commission attorney for the North Caro- 
lina Utilities Commission, Raleigh. His 
wife is the former Sally Moore P.T. ’69. 


David D. Patton is an attorney with the 
law firm of Buesser, Buesser, Snyder & 
Blank, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Byron E. Starns, Jr., is an assistant at- 
torney general in Minneapolis. 


Roberta Ann (Robin) Wright of Houston, 
is secretary of Current Interest, Inc., a 
no-load, diversified open-end investment 
company. Miss Wright, a member of the 
American Society of Corporate Secre- 
taries, was one of the incorporators of her 
company. 


Births: A daughter to Sally Peterson 
Snyder (Mrs. Robert) B.S.N. and Mr. 
Snyder, Southboro, Mass., on Oct. 5. 
Named Janice. First child and son to 
William B. Trexler and Mrs. Trexler, 
Miami, Fla., on Jan. 7. Named Jonathan 
Michael. Second son to Ola Rinda Wright 
Wilson (Mrs. Lawrence E.) and Dr. Wil- 
son, Macon, Ga., on March 6. Named 
Christopher Mark. 
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Roger B. Dickinson M.E. is vice-president 
of Allentown Supply Corp., which has a 
sales volume of over $2,000,000 in me- 


chanical construction work. His home is in 
Allentown, Pa. 


Robert C. (Robin) Hayes, president and 
chief executive officer of Central Motor 
Lines, Inc., of Charlotte, is also a member 
of the board of directors of the North 
Carolina Motor Carriers Association. He 
is married to the former Barbara Weiland, 
and they live in Concord, N. C., with their 
son and daughter. 


David C. Hemphill has been appointed air 
quality coordinator for the Environmental 
Protection Agency’s region VIII in Den- 
ver. He lives in Lakewood, Colo. 


David Patterson works for IBM federal 
systems division on a contract with Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Adminis- 
tration. He lives in Upper Marlboro, Md. 


Richard S. Vacca D.Ed. is chairman of the 
department of secondary/post-secondary 
education in the School of Education at 
Virginia Commonwealth University, Rich- 
mond. Prior to assuming the position last 





































fall, Dr. Vacca was for six years assistar 
dean in the School of Education. 
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David W. Carstetter J.D. has been a mer 
ber of the law firm of Kent, Sears, Durde 


& Kent, Jacksonville, Fla., since August 
1973. 


Carol Cowgill, an attorney, has be 
named the Washington, D.C., represent 
tive for the American Academy of Family 
Physicians. She provides daily contact be 
tween the Academy and federal office 
and the Congress. 


Roger G. Hayes is an investment officer 
for North Carolina National Bank in Char- 
lotte, N.C. 


D. Michael Holloway C.E. (M.S. ’69) com- 
pleted the Ph.D. in civil engineering. at 
Duke last fall and joined Woodward 
Lundgren and Associates in Oakland, 
Calif. His wife, Nancy Meyer B.S.N. ’69, 
finished her work for the M.S. in nursing 
education at UNC-CH about the same 
time. 


Peter F. Kears J.D. has opened an office 
for the general practice of law in ae 
N.H. | 


John H. Krimmel, Jr., is district sales 
manager for Republic Steel Corp., bui 

ers products division. He lives in Exton, 
Pa. 


Robert S. Levine, after graduating from 
Tufts University school of dental medicine 
in June 1972, spent some time in the West 
Indies on an oral internship. For the past 
three years he has been practicing pro 
thetic dentistry in Boston. 


Jack D. McSpadden, Jr., graduated y 
distinction from Wharton graduate divi- 
sion of the University of Pennsylvania in 
1974, and is working in investment ban 
ing for Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York 
City. - 


William A. Moffett Ph.D., who has the 
M.L.S. degree from Simmons College, is 
director of libraries at the State Uni 
sity College at Pottsdam, N. Y. Form 
he was a member of the history depart 
ment at the University of Massachusetts. 


William J. (Bill) Patton C.E. of Atlanta, 
has the Masters of City Planning from| 
Georgia Tech. 


Michael Pousner, a special features v 
for the New York Daily News, was aw 
ed a certificate of merit by the Ame 
Bar Association in 1973 for his four-part 
series on family court which appeared in| 
the Daily News. The series, “Family Court) 
in Crises,” outlined the internal problen 


the bench. Mr. Pousner is married 
lives in Brooklyn. 


Edward M. Reefe C.E., who has a M 


of Peterson-Clary Architects in Charlot 
N.C. He, his wife, the former Nor 
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Epoch Campaigns 


The Epoch Campaign’s local fund 
drives are in midstream—the spring 
push is over and the fall drives are 
about to begin. The five already con- 
ducted raised about half their $795,000 
goal, but contributions continue to 
come in. The total received so far is 
about $378,000. 

The local campaigns scheduled for 
the fall include: 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 15, Trustee Al Hunt, 
chairman; Winston-Salem, Sept. 18, 
Charles Wade ’38, chairman; Washing- 
ton area, Sept. 24, Charles Murphy ’31, 
chairman; Greensboro area, Sept. 30, 
Kay Stern ’46, chairwoman; New York 
area, Oct, 7, Ed Pratt ’47, chairman; 
Charlotte, Oct. 14, Bill Pitts ’29, chair- 


man; Raleigh, date and chairman not 
set. 

The spring drives 
Columbia, Greenville, 
Asheville, and Durham. 


were held in 
Spartanburg, 





Rogers ’67, and their four-year old daugh- 


ter are residents of Pineville, N.C. 


Carol R.. Tyler B.S.N. will remain in the 
Navy Nurse Corps for two more years. 
Currently she is stationed in Newfound- 
land. 


°C. David White B.S.E., a third year law 


student at Emory University, was an in- 
tern for U.S. Senator Sam Nunn (D-Ga.) 
in Washington during the winter quarter 
1975. 


_ Births: Second daughter to Betty Cockrill 
_ Cole (Mrs. Enser W. III) and Dr. Cole, 
_ Gaithersburg, 
_ Christine McKagen. Second child and first 


Md., on Feb. 6. Named 
daughter to Barbara Denny Rottkamp 
(Mrs. C. J.) B.S.N. and Mr. Rottkamp, 
Wappingers Falls, N. Y. on Dec. 2. Named 
Katherine Nelson (Kate). Second child 
and first daughter to William Ross 
Stewart J.D. and Sandra Paine Stewart, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. on Sept. 6. Named 


- Susan Leigh. 
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John David Fisher of Deerfield, Ill., has 
been a member of the Chicago Board of 


Trade as a commodity broker and trader 
since 1972. 


Steven C. Gustafson A.M. and Elizabeth 
Feder Gustafson ’70 have completed re- 
quirements for the Ph.D. in physics and 
economics respectively at Duke and UNC- 
CH, and have moved to Cincinnati, Ohio. 
She is an assistant professor of economics 
at the University of Cincinnati. 


Charles H. (Charlie) Guy III is vice-presi- 
dent of the Kennedy Corp. in Tampa, Fla., 
in financial 
planning for physicians and other pro- 
fessionals. 


W. Charles Grace assumed his duties as 
the public defender of Jackson County, 
Illinois, on Aug. 1. He had been in the 
private practice of law in Carbondale, IIl., 
since December 1972. He, his wife, and 
young son continue to reside in Carbon- 


dale. 


Thomas D. Hibler, Jr., (M.D. ’73) is a 


| resident in obstetrics and gynecology at 


Harbor General Hospital, Los Angeles. 


James L. Oyster received the J.D. degree 


from American University in 1972 and is 


currently writing a thesis to complete the 
LL.M. degree in international law at 


| George Washington University. He is also 


an associate in the Washington, D.C., law 
firm of Smith & Pepper. Married to the 


_ former Elizabeth J. McGlohn, he makes 


his home in Arlington, Va. 


‘Donald W. Pearce of Princeton, N. J., re- 
ceived the Ph.D. in Germanic languages 


and literature from Princeton in June, 
| 1974. 


George S. Vosburgh III, a systems engi- 


er/analyst for IBM in Charlotte, N.C., 
married and the father of two daugh- 


ete: 


Phillip H. Wilhelm, who joined Conti- 
nental Bank of Chicago in 1972 after re- 
ceiving the M.B.A. degree from North- 
western, has been elected a real estate 
officer. 


Marriage: Edward Alexander Gabel to 
to Susan R. Fasse on Feb. 15. Residence: 
New York City. 


Births: A daughter to Charles Daul and 
Mrs. Daul, Charlotte, N.C., on Dec. 30. 
Named Julie Caroline. First child and 
daughter to Marion E. Williams and Lucy 
Gruy Williams ’70, Beeville, Tex., on 
March 14. Named Elizabeth Gruy. 
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Benjamin Cittadino finished law school at 
Notre Dame in December and has taken 


a federal district court clerkship in Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


Constance McCulloch Jones A.M. (Ph.D. 
74) is an assistant professor of history at 
Virginia Highlands Community College, 
Abingdon, Va. She makes her home in 
Bristol, Tenn. 


Hersh K. Manaktala M.S.M.E. received the 
Ph.D. in materials engineering from 
North Carolina State University last De- 
cember. At present he is working as a 
research metallurgical engineer with the 
nuclear energy division of the General 
Electric Co. in Wilmington, N.C. He has 
been included in “Who’s Who in North 
Carolina — 1973” published by the U.S. 
Public Relations Services, Atlanta. 


Richard Marsilius M.E. is western re- 
gional manager of the Producto Machine 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Robert M. Ross received the M.D. degree 
from Hahnemann Medical College in June 
1974 and is serving a residency in pedi- 
atrics at Children’s Hospital, Akron, Ohio. 


Lt. John R. Sanders is a navy pilot flying 
the VA-105 aboard the USS Saratoga. Dur- 
ing last fall and winter he was in the 
Mediterranean. 


Neal John Senkus, his wife, and their 
three children live in Alexandria, Va. A 
major in the U.S. Army, he is stationed 
at the military personnel center in Wash- 
ington. 


Robert Hart Stromberg, a cum laude 
graduate of Indiana University School of 
Law in 1973, was admitted to the Ohio 
bar the following October and is assistant 
attorney general for Ohio. 


James B. Watson, a Durham native, is one 
of the Red Clay Ramblers participaing in 
the successful off-Broadway musical, “Dia- 
mond Studs,” which opened in January. 
“A rousing sing-along melange of western, 
country, rock and other foot-stomping 
rhythms,” the production has a “kind of 
frayed story line about outlaw Jesse 
James.” An AP drama critic described it 
as “Southern corn done to a turn, for 
even Yankees to enjoy.” 


Marriages: Rebecca Ann Gray to Robert 
Jay Glenn on Feb. 22. Residence: Louis- 


ville, Ky. Deborah Williams to Richard H. 
Koomjian on June 15, 1974, Residence: 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Tyrus V. (Ty) Dahl, Jr., is director of 
public relations for Sweet Briar College 
in Virginia. As a member of the faculty, 
he aiso teaches interpretive black and 
white still photography under the studio 
art department. 


Elizabeth G. Ferris is in Lima, Peru, doing 
research for a Ph.D. thesis in political 
science at the University of Florida. 


Elsie Love Reid graduated with a J.D. de- 
gree from Georgetown University Law 
School in May 1974 and is presently em- 
ployed as law clerk to Judge Rita C. 
Davidson of the Maryland Court of Special 
Appeals. She lives in Rockville, Md. 


Larry C. Saunders of. Memphis, Tenn., 
formerly security and operations director 
of the American Basketball Association, 
is now assistant general manager of the 
Memphis Sounds basketball club. 


Margaret V. (Meg) Stephens is member- 
ship coordinator for the National Associa- 
tion of Counties in Washington, D.C., 
which represents 1200 member counties. 


Lynn Storie graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia School of Medicine and 
plans to start an internship in obstetrics 
and gynecology at the University of 
Rochester, N. Y., on July 1. 


Gwynne A. Young has graduated from the 
University of Florida College of Law, 
where he was an executive editor of the 
Florida Law Review. He is with the state 
attorney’s office in Tampa. 
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James C. Cox, Jr., received the M.A. de- 
gree in speech from UNC-G in 1974. He 
is teaching speech and English at South- 
eastern Community College, Whiteville, 
N.C. : 


Barry W. Crouse Ph.D. is group leader of 
the pulp and paper section, process de- 
velopment, of the paper service division, 
Eastman Kodak Co. He lives in Byron, 
N.Y. 


Tedd H. Jett B.S.E. (M.S. ’74) is employ- 
ed with the Virginia State Water Control 
Board, Bridgewater, Va. 


Kenneth D. Krueger is student advisor at 
Sandusky High School, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Last year he attended graduate school at 
Bowling Green State University, where he 
is completing requirements for a master 
of education in guidance and counseling. 


Daryl L. Maass B.S.N. is working in clini- 
cal research in the New York University- 
Bellevue Hospital division of the central 
oncology group which studies cancer 
chemotherapy. She lives in New York 


City. 


Jack Meathenia Ph.D. a member of the 
department of English at Southwest Texas 
State University in San Marcos, is the 
founding editor of a new scholarly jour- 
nal, Studies in American Humor. The 
first issue appeared last spring. 


Gerald J. Moore M.E. of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is employed by Procter & Gamble Co. as 
a product technical engineer in the pack- 
aged soap and detergents department. 


Nancy Munkenbeck is working in repro- 
ductive physiology for the department of 
animal science, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. She invites Duke friends to write, 
call or stop by. “Goodwill and popcorn 
provided.” 


James C. Musselwhite, Jr., is a graduate 
student in political science at Johns Hop- 
kins University. 
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William Henry Agee, who received the 
LL.M. degree in taxation from New York 
University in 1974, is an associate in the 
firm of Burnham, Klinefelter, Halsey & 
Love in Anniston, Ala. 


John L. Deal is a second year student at 
the Marshall-Wythe School of Law, Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Va. He and his wife, the former Gaye 
Mitchell, are living in Newport News, Va., 
where she is a teacher in the high school 
from which they both graduated. 


Susan W. Fraysse completed the master 
of librarianship program at Emory Uni- 
versity last August. 


H. Samuel Johnston works for the Pontiac 
division of General Motors Corp. in Salem, 
Va. 


William G. Lashbrook III is an executive 
credit trainee at the Bank of New York. 
He lives in Montclair, N. J. 


Keith W. Martin is attending Washington 
and Lee School of Law, Lexington, Va. 


Karl Curtis Saunders is enrolled in the 
Ohio State University College of Medicine, 
Columbus. 


Norman Seid is a second year medical 
student at Ole Miss in Jackson, Miss. 
Karen L. Stafford is in her second year 
of a master’s program in city planning 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Pamela A. Stewart, who is attending Duke 
Divinity School, was ordained a minister 
in the United Methodist Church last May. 


Alex Trent A.M. has been promoted to 
merchandising specialist with the agricul- 
tural division of Ciba-Geigy Corp., Greens- 
boro, N.C. 


Mary Monica Wilson B.S.N. is working at 
N.C. Memorial Hospital, Chapel Hill, in 
cardiothoracic ICU. 


Mary Rushing Washburn and Dennis Y. 
Washburn are living in Durham. She re- 
ceived the M.A.T. degree in history from 
UNC-CH in December, and he has com- 
pleted his second year at Duke Divinity 
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Career Seminars 


The fall series of career seminars 
for Duke students, conducted by 
alumni in the various fields, begins 
with a session covering jobs in the 
federal government, corporations, 
educational administration, and small 
businesses. This one-day seminar will 
be on September 25 on campus. 

The panelists will be Richard Mor- 
gan ’58, president of Morgan Imports 
in Durham; Janet Hart LLB ’54, 
deputy director of the Office of Saver 
and Consumer Affairs in Washington; 
Werner C. Brown ’42, president of 
Hercules, Inc., of Wilmington, Del.; 
and John M. Dozier ’41, vice-president 
jor finance and development, Kala- 
mazoo College. 


Marriages: John Lockely Deal to Gaye 
Mitchell on June 23, 1973. Residence: 
Newport News, Va. Donald R. Riekert to 
Leslie Peake '74. Residence: Spring Hill, 
Fla. 


Birth: A son to C. Lane Boyd M.Div and 
Mrs. Boyd, Amarillo, Tex., on Feb. 15. 
Named Christopher Lane. 
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Gary McLaughlin B.S.E., first year M.B.A. 
student at the University of Michigan, was 
the recipient of the Scott Paper Co. Foun- 
dation Award for Leadership which was 
given in the School of Business Adminis- 
tration for the first time this year. 


James L. Purdie is a staff engineer in the 
research and development division of the 
American Chemical Society’s Chemical 
Abstracts Service in Columbus, Ohio. CAS 
is the world’s principal information center 
for chemical science and technology. 


Katie Sudduth has been working since 
July 1974 at the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board in Atlanta, Ga., on the staff 
of the Carnegie Corporation’s under- 
graduate education reform project. She 
shares an apartment with Debbie An- 
drews, who is in the management train- 
ing program at Trust Company of Georgia. 


Marriages: Sandra Dale Benson to Hal F. 
Hoover on Jan. 10. Residence: Walla 
Walla, Wash. Ann R. Edwards to Alexan- 
der L. Schenck on June 1, 1974. Resi- 
dence: Charlottesville, Va. Lynn Nors- 
worthy to Tom L. Foottit on Aug. 27. 
Residence: Bozeman, Mont. 


Birth: A daughter to Roger Dick Johns 
Ph.D. and Mrs. Johns, Montgomery, Ala., 
on Oct. 2. Named Catherine Michele. 


Deaths 


William Lee Beasley ’07 on Feb. 19. A 
resident of Winston-Salem, N.C., Mr. 
Beasley’s survivors include a daughter, 
Eleanor Beasley Dodson (Mrs. Taylor) 
R.N., B.S.N. ’47, also of Winston- Salem; 
a son, W. L. Beasley, Jr. ’40, of Scotland 
Neck; a sister, Edna Beasley Cross ’22, of 
Huntersville, N.C.; a grandson, N. L. Dod- 
son °74, of Nashville, Tenn., as well as 
nine other grandchildren and two great 
grandchildren: 


Claudius B. Brinn ’12, A.M. ’13 on Jan. 24. 
A resident of Hertford, N.C., Mr. Brinn 
retired in 1954 after forty years with the 
British-American Tobacco Co. as chief 
buyer, working in Turkey, Greece, Bul- 
garia, Russia, and other areas of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. He was in charge of all 
tobacco operations in Turkey and was 
recognized as the world’s foremost au- 
thority on Turkish tobacco. He was award- 
ed the Order of St. George, the highest 
award given a foreigner by the Greek 
government. Following retirement, Mr. 
Brinn returned to his native Perquimans 
County because of his love for agriculture 
and pine trees. Survivors include two 
nieces, Sarah Brinn Perry (Mrs, J. P.) ’37 
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The other fall seminars will be on 
“The Energy Industries” on October 
23 with representatives from the elec- 
tric power, oil, and atomic energy in- 
dustries, and on “The News Media” 
on November 20 with people from 
newspaper, magazine, and broadcast 
journalism. 

The spring seminars will be on re- 
tailing, banking, and arts and enter- 
tainment. 

Sponsors of the career seminars in- 
clude the Department of Alumni Af- 
fairs, Office of Placement Services, 
the Career Development Office and 
the Institute of Policy Sciences. 


of Hertford, and Eleanor Brinn Knotts 
(Mrs. E. M.) ’47 of Albermarle, N.C., and 
a nephew, R. Tim Brinn °40 of Rocky 
Mount, N.C. 


Frank F. Thompson ’14 on Jan. 2. Mr. 
Thompson is survived by his widow who 
lives in Fairmont, N.C. 


Elmer Simmons Wooten ’14 on April 17. 
A resident of Kinston, N. C., Mr. Wooten 
was a retired farmer and local leader in 
public education. He was chairman of the 
Lenoir County board of education from 
1947 to 1962 and was a member of the 
board for twenty years. Several sons and 
daughters survive. 


John Andrew Edmiston ’16 on Jan. 15, 
1974. Mr. Edmiston resided in Kellyville, 
Okla. 


William Preston Harper, Sr., ’17 on March 
14. Mr. Harper, a resident of Richmond, 
Va., was vice-president of Virginia Trust 
Co. until his retirement. He is survived 
by Mrs. Harper and a son, William Pres- 
ton, Jr., ’63. 


Gilbert E. Powell ’19, on Feb. 7. Mr. 
Powell died in Daytona Beach, Fla., where 
he and Mrs. Powell made their home. 
Formerly a municipal judge in Greens- 
boro, N.C., he had also been a corporate 
lawyer for Burlington Industries for twen- 
ty years. In addition to his widow, two 
sons survive. 


Mack H. McLellan ’26 on Dec. 9. Mr. Mc- 
Lellan was from Newtown, Pa., where his 
widow resides. 


Frank B. Jordan ’27, B.D. ’31, on April 25. 
Dr. Jordan, a minister of the United 
Methodist Church for over forty years, 
lived at Lake Junaluska, N.C., his last 
pastorate having been in Statesville, N.C. 
He was the brother of the late Sen. B. 
Everett Jordan ’18 and the late Charles E. 
Jordan ’23, who was a vice-president of 
Duke University. In addition to his widow, 
Dr. Jordan is survived by four children: 
Frank, Jr., 5S, A.M. ’60 of Oxford, Ohio; 
Robert R. ’65 of Monterey, Calif.; Mike ’69, 
M.Div. ’72 of North Wilkesboro, N.C.; and 
Janet Jordan Chase (Mrs. Patrick) ’61, 
A.M. ’65 of Kaiserslantern, West Germany. 
Also surviving is a sister, Margaret Jordan 
ae (Mrs. H. C.) ’24 of Mocksville, 
RC: 


C. Ray Carpenter ’28, A.M. ’29 on Feb. 1. 
A resident of Athens, Ga., Dr. Carpenter 
taught at the University of Georgia and 
was recognized as the father of primoto- 
logy and as a pioneer in film and educa- 
tional television as teaching tools. Mrs. 
Carpenter and two sons survive. 


Amos Neill Johnson ’29 on April 23. Dr. 
Johnson, former president of the State 
Board of Medical Examiners and the 
Medical Society of North Carolina, lived 
in Garland. In 1964 he was president of 
the American Academy of General Prac- 
tice, the second largest medical associa- 
tion in the U.S. Nationally recognized for 
his attempts to bring more efficient health 
care to rural areas by revising hospital 
and general medical practices, Dr. John- 
son was named in 1968 to a key policy 
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advisory committee for the medical pro- 
gram. Survivors include his widow and 
a son, Amos N., Jr., 67 of Raleigh. 


Elbert S. Wallace A.M. ’31, Ph.D. ’37 on 
Oct. 12. Dr. Wallace was a resident of 
Lincoln, Neb. 


William Richard (Dick) Royal, Jr., ’32 on 
Jan. 18. A native of Chapel Hill, N.C., 
Mr. Royal moved to Hendersonville, N. C., 
in 1936 at which time he built the Echo 
Inn in Laurel Park. He was mayor of the 
town of Laurel Park for eighteen years, 
a charter member and past president of 
the Hendersonville Country Club, and a 
member of BPOE. Mrs. Royal, two daugh- 
ters, and a son survive. 


Virginia Ratcliffe Maxwell (Mrs. Joseph 
M.) ’33 on Sept. 11, 1974. Mrs. Maxwell 
died following a six weeks illness of can- 
cer. She is survived by her husband, who 
lives in Cincinnati, Ohio, and three daugh- 
ters. 


Thomas H. Ryon ’33 on June 27, 1974. He 
was in the real estate and building busi- 
ness in Washington, D.C., and Maryland 
for thirty years. From 1962 until his 
death, he was a _ builder-developer in 
Washington, N.C., where his widow lives. 


Harry C. Sanner ’33 on Jan. 13. Mr. 
Sanner died in Florida where he main- 
tained a winter home. At the time of his 
death he was president and chairman of 
the board of General Wilmington Corp., 
Wilmington, N. C. He had been vice-presi- 
dent-sales manager, canned foods, for the 
Campbell Soup Co. until his retirement 
in April 1973. Mrs. Sanner, who survives, 
lives in Wynnewood, Pa. 


William H. Wyman °33. Mr. Wyman was 
a resident of Painesville, Ohio, and was 
president of Wyman Associates, Inc., real- 
tors. 


Marie Harper ’34 on April 5. Miss Harper, 
a first grade teacher in Greensboro, N. C., 
for many years, had lived in Durham since 
her retirement. 


Ernest H. Wood ’35 on Feb. 10. A grad- 
uate of Harvard School of Medicine, Dr. 
Wood was an assistant professor of radiol- 
ogy at Columbia University from 1946 to 
1952, when he was named professor and 
first chairman of the department of ra- 
diology at the University of North Caro- 
lina School of Medicine. He returned to 
Columbia in 1965 to become professor of 
radiology at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons and director of radiological ser- 
vices at the neurological institute at the 
medical center. Mrs. Woods, two sons, and 
a daughter survive. 


E. G. Goodman M.D. ’40 on Nov. 19. A 
resident of Leland, N.C., Dr. Goodman 
died following a heart attack. 


William W. Tischler ’40 on Aug. 21. Mr. 
Tischler died unexpectedly following a 
heart attack. He was credit manager of 
the agricultural division of Pfizer, Inc., 
of New York City. Mrs. Tischler and a 
daughter who survive live in Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y. 
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Key W. Taylor D ’42 on March 10. / 
tired member of the North Carol 
Annual Conference of the United Met 
dist Church, Mr. Taylor died in Louisbu 
N.C., following an extended illness. 
had dedicated his ministry to the r 
church, having served many charg 
the Conference. He was chairman of 
North Carolina Conference’s commiss 
of town and country work for si og 
years, and was on the N.C. Wesl 
College board of trustees for thts 
years. 


H. William Owen ’44 on Dec. 1d 
Owen, who made his home in Bradfo. 
Mass., is survived by his widow. = 


J. Robert Browning ’45, M.D. ’47 on Ja 
12. Dr. Browning, who lived in Plymout 
Mass., died of a heart attack while pla 
ing tennis. 


Agnes McDonald Bishop R.N. ’48 on De 
9. Mrs. Bishop’s death followed a coro. 
nary. She is survived by her husbar 
Richard C. Bishop M.D. ’46, a surgeon I 
Fullerton, Calif. 


Richard W. Wolford A.M. ’48 on Aug. 0 
1974. Mr. Wolford died suddenly of a 
heart attack while vacationing in th 
Florida Keys. He was employed by 
Florida department of citrus as a resez 
chemist and was well known for his 
search in flavor chemistry and new citi 
products and was principally respons 
for orange essence. He had been active it 
the American Chemical Society on th 
national level as well as state and loca 
Mrs. Wolford, who survives, lives in Wi 
ter Haven, Fla. 


James O. Minnotte 49 on April 14. 
Minnotte lived in Durham and was a 
mer teacher at Croft Business College an 
was a retired employee of Deluze Produc 
Co. His widow, two sons, and a daughte 
survive. 


Beatriz (Betsy) Johnson Foard 50 

Sept. 24, 1974. The wife of Milton C. Foa 
50 was killed along with one of her s 
in a highway accident near Ocala, FE 
She was a resident of Leesburg, Fi 
where she was a past president of t 
Leesburg Triangle Club, former memb 
of the executive board of the Girl Sco 
Council, and a member of the Amer 
Horse Shows Association, Central Flor i 
Hunter-Jumper Association, Florida Ti 
oughbred Breeders Association, and 
tional Steeplechase and Hunt Associatio 
Surviving are Dr. Foard, two sons and 
daughter, all of Leesburg. ey 


Hal C. Holland M.D. ’54 on Sept. 21, 
Holland died unexpectedly at his he 
in Sacramento, Calif. He is survived t 
his widow, Elizabeth Johnston Holla 
R.N. ’53, and two teenage sons. + 


Doris Hughes M.S.N. ’65 on Feb. 11. M 
Hughes made her home in St. Pete 
burgh, Fla. ' 


Gerald E. Kemper MF. ‘66 on Dee. | 
Assistant regional park superintenden 
Moraine State Park in Pennsylvania, } 
Kemper died of a self-inflicted wour 
His wife, daughter, and son, who sury 
live in Portersville. ae 























Black and White 


Duke history professor William T. 
Laprade left a sixty-year imprint on 
the East Campus office he occupied. 
Like the man’s life, the office was 
full and interesting. (See story 
page 8). Duke photographer Thad 
Sparks caught the late professor in a 
black-and-white study, now traveling 
with the University Photographers 
Association exhibit. Sparks will make 
available mounted, 11x14, dull- 
finish prints of Laprade in a signed 


edition for $10 each. 


Write: 

Photographic Department 
615 Chapel Drive ; 
Duke University 

Durham, N.C. 27706 



































Time and the River 


Skilled workmen from the Duke 
quarry helped recover a five-ton rock 
from the nearby Little River dating 
back 650 million years and contain- 
ing the fossil remains of soft-bodied 
polychacte annelids—the oldest 
worms ever found in the United 
States and possibly in the world. 
Duke’s geology department assisted 
Lynn Glover III of Virginia Poly- 














On the Road 


The 1975 Blue Devils hope to improve 
on last year’s 6-5 record in spite of 
a murderous away schedule that 
includes Southern Cal, Florida, and 
Pittsburgh. Coach Mike McGee, 
beginning his fifth year at Duke, will 
depend on one of the finest offensive 
lines he’s assembled and on talent 
at the skill positions to propel Duke 
in its bid for the ACC title, last 
won in 1962. Receiver Troy Slade 
and running backs Art Gore and 
Tony Benjamin spell trouble for 
Duke opponents. Linebackers Ernie 
Clark and David Meier anchor a 
green defensive unit. 


The football schedule: 

Sept. 12, at Southern Cal, 8 p.m. 
Sept. 20, South Carolina, 1:30 p.m. 
Sept. 27, Virginia, 1:30 p.m. 

Oct. 4, at Pittsburgh, 1:30 p.m. 
Oct. 11, at Army, 1:30 p.m. 

Oct. 18, Clemson, 1:30 p.m. (HC) 
Oct. 25, at Florida, 2 p.m. 

Nov. 1, at Georgia Tech, 2 p.m. 
Nov. 8, at Wake Forest, 1:30 p.m. 
Nov. 15, N.C. State, 1:30 p.m. 
Nov. 22, North Carolina, 1:30 p.m. 





Odd and Obscure 


Considering their obscure location, 
a pair of display cases outside of the 
undergraduate library have drawn an 
unusual number of calls and com- 
ments. One exhibit case features 
North Carolina firsts—the Wright air- 
plane flight in 1993, the state uni- 
versity at Chapel Hill in 1795, an 
SOS signal in 1909 from a ship on 
Cape Hatteras. The other case is filled 
with odd items that belong to 
Duke—a clump of Jeff Davis’s hair 
clipped when he was a prisoner, a 
complete text of the Bible on a 
35x 41mm microfilm, the trowel 
used in laying the cornerstone of the 
Union in 1928. 





technic Institute, who found the faint- 
ly visible fossil during a rock- 
mapping trip. Several of the imprints 
—some a foot long—marked the flat 
surface of the volcanic rock. Duncan 
S. Heron, Jr., chairman of geology 
at Duke, said they were “lucky to 
find these fossils in rocks that could 
be dated.” The chance discovery was 
kept under wraps until its significance 
was confirmed, to prevent damage 
by sightseers. The six-by-eight-foot 
chunk of rock is now in the U.S. 
Geological Survey museum in Reston, 
Va., and will eventually rest in the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


On the Stage 


In the fall and spring the Duke 
Players stage nine productions, 
all in Branson Theater on East 
Campus. To introduce incoming stu- 
dents to theater at Duke, the first 
play—“Feiffer’s People,” Aug. 30-31 
—is free, at 8:30 and 10:30 p.m. 
Others include Tennessee Williams’s 
“Summer and Smoke,” Oct. 2-5 and 
9-12 at 8:15 p.m.; freshman-sopho- 
more one-act plays, to be decided, 
Oct. 24-26; Harold Pinter’s “The 
Birthday Party,” Nov. 13-16 and 20-23 
at 8:15; Moliere’s “The Imaginary 
Invalid,” Feb. 12-15 and 19-22 at 8:15; 
two one-act plays, winners of Duke 
Players playwriting competition, 
March 19-21; Terrance McNally’s 
“Bad Habits,” April 8-11 and 15-18 at 
8:15. Tickets for most of the plays 
are $2.50 for students, $3 for others. 


Write: 

Duke Players 

Box 6936 

Duke University 
Durham, N.C. 27708 








“The Imaginary Invalid” 
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Youths and Squares 


The Duke Art Museum’s newest 
collection, 127 geometric silk-screen 
prints by Josef Albers, contrasts 
starkly with the exhibition that is 
being rehung for the summer— 
Winslow Homer wood engravings of 
rustic nineteenth century America. 
Albers, on the original faculty of 
the Bauhaus School in pre-war 
Germany, is known for his studies 
in color theory and for his “Homage 
to the Square” series, part of the 
collection donated to Duke by the 
Josepf Albers Foundation of New 
York. “The Youth of Winslow 
Homer,” first hung last March, will 
probably remain in the North Gallery 
on East Campus through most of 
the summer. 





Keeping Up 


Fall courses 
conducted by the 
Office of Con- 
tinuing Education 
range widely— 
second careers for 
women, an audio 
workshop, Marxism 
in today’s world. 
Most of the 
classes meet once 
a week for six to 
ten times; the 
fees average 

$25. And the classes are 

taught on the campus, not by 
correspondence. The full schedule 
includes the art of West Africa; 
James Joyce and William 
Faulkner: Myths and Mirrors of 
Modern Man; Second Careers for 
Women; the American Jewish 
Experience; Soundscape I—A 
Basic Audio Workshop; New 
Directions—A Guidance Seminar 
for Women; Relics and Records: 
Researching Local History; Value 
Clarification Workshops; Marxism 
in the Modern World; Parent- 
Child Communication; Musical 
Perceptiveness. For a brochure 
with all the details, write: 


Office of Continuing Education 
107 Bevins Building 

Duke University 

Durham, N.C. 27708 
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WILD! A Jumot 


After seventeen years of Mom and Dad 
teaching me how to eat, dress, and walk, it 
was totally refreshing and novel to have 
someone say, ‘’Here’s a map and compass, find 
your own way,” or “Climb this rock,” 
instead of ‘’Here’s how to climb this rock.’ I 
honestly felt a great sense of self-reliance and 
responsibility and reveled in my 
independence. 


So wrote an incoming Duke freshman who 
had just returned from nine days in the 
Great Smoky Mountains. The occasion was 
Project WILD’s “orientation” in Pisgah Na- 
tional Forest, twenty-five rugged miles 


’ south of Asheville. This freshman was one 


of fifty-six who spent tiring days rock- 
climbing, backpacking, running an initia- 
tives course, “soloing,” consulting com- 
Passes, reading maps, and mostly getting 
lost. 

But why? 

Jamie Estill, director for the project, 
Says, “It's an ideal time to sit down and 
think about the transition between home 
and college.” 


“I’ve been lost on campus three or four 
times already,” a freshman said, “but what 
difference does it make to be lost on cam- 
pus when you’ve been lost in the woods?” 

WILD—an acronym for Wilderness Ini- 
tiatives for Learning at Duke—is “a suc- 
cess-oriented program.”” Anyone in rea- 
sonably good physical condition can do it. 

“Our goal is to create growth through 
stress,” Estill says “We are putting people 
in stressful situations which appear to be 
very dangerous but which are actually 
controlled.” 

“Everybody gets lost at least once, but all 
crews have two group guides familiar with 
the area to help the eight newcomers if 
they can’t figure out what to do or which 
way to go.” Estill explains, “I guess you 
could call what we’re doing licensed 
sadism—but don’t print that!” 

What Project WILD is, in fact, doing is 
bringing eight to ten freshmen together 
who would more than likely never en- 
counter each other during their four years 
at Duke. 

“We figured the freshman year was the 
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place to start,” Estill says, “since whatever 
the project offers, the campus would feel 
most from those around the longest.” 

Sponsored by the Committee on Experi- 
ential Education, Project WILD got its start 
three years ago when Duke’s Outing Club 
and student affairs dean Bill Griffith ‘50 
organized an eighteen-day wilderness ex- 
periment through the North Carolina Out- 
ward Bound School. The resulting WILD 
program, Estill says, uses the Outward 
Bound theory but gears it to needs specific 
to Duke. 

The program divides the fifty or sixty 
freshmen into groups of eight to ten led by 
a couple of guides. The day of arrival at 
base camp is spent running an “‘initia- 
tives course’’—more like an obstacle 
course and for the next five days the crews 
hike an average of eight miles a day along a 
predetermined route. Much of their time is 
spent bushwhacking, or cutting trails. 
They rarely encounter the other crews 
since each one is assigned a territory with 
its own landmarks or objectives. 

Soloing, which means spending 
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twenty-four hours alone, is done in the last 
three days of the outing. On the last day 
each crew runs a marathon, where the 
objective is to finish, not to win. 

Like Estill, some WILD instructors are 
former Outward Bounders themselves; 
others are last year’s project participants or 
upperclassmen who have taken the half- 
credit dorm course and the requisite week- 
in-the-woods training. As one freshman 
noted, “The pay wasn’t enough for what 
our guides did but was low enough to make 
sure they were interested in more than the 
money.” 

It is up to the crew instructors to solve 
problems beyond just getting lost. They 
must recognize and remedy problems with 
as little interference as possible. If, for 
example, a crew instructor notices that all 
the men in his group are making the deci- 
sions and doing most of the labor, he may 
say that for the next several hours all men 
will be blindfolded and may not speak. The 
women will take over. 

Orif an instructor notices that one or two 
crew members are especially greedy when 
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East and West 


ltems of interest from the University's campuses 








With this issue of the Alumni Register we 
begin a new publication year—and do so 
with a good deal of excitement. In the past 
months we experimented with putting 
. Magazine-type material in a newsprint 
format. We sensed a good reception to this 
and found ourselves comfortable working 
within the rather unrestrained spaces. But 
shuttling back and forth between the maga- 
zine and the newspaper may have con- 
fused our readers and certainly made un- 
necessary work for the staff. So, we arenow 
retiring the News Register and will be 
publishing the Register all year long as a 
magazine-in-a-newspaper. You will be 
getting eight issues. As a happy by-prod- 
uct, we are covering more ground and 
spending less money. We have found the 
large pages which invite big, compelling 


illustrations to be an appealing feature. At’ 


the same time we can pack a lot into those 
pages without making them look packed. 
With Loose Ends, our newest feature, we’re 
trying to help alumni avail themselves of 
the resources at Duke. And we will soon be 
extending the range of East and West some- 
what so that we can pass along more news. 
The informality of the Register—which we 
hope alumni will enjoy as much as we do— 
may help you approach these pages as 
something to be read and shared, not put 
on a coffee table and forgotten. 


' Unlike some private colleges and universi- 
ties, Duke’s enrollment has been un- 
affected by a low applicant pool. With a 
record 8,200 applications this year—up 9 
percent over last year—Duke accepted only 
35 percent of its applicants while some 
schools were accepting up to 80 percent. 
The largest number of applications came 
from New York with a considerably heavier 
percentage vying for the Engineering 
School's available spaces rather than Trini- 
ty College’s. A total of 1,344 new students 
enrolled this fall. Nationally the SAT verbal 
average dropped from 475 to 434 among 
the college-bound, but the average for 
Duke’s applicants remained at 603 as it has 
for the past seven years. Admissions 
people are confused by multiple applica- 
tions from students. It appears there are 
more students applying to the best private 
and large state universities. Higher educa- 
tion has become a “‘shopper’s market’’ 
where students can be guaranteed a place 
in several schools. They base their final 
selections on the status of a particular 
school versus its cost and available aid. 
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When Mamre Wilson overheard summer 
students at Duke’s Marine Lab wishing for 
a memento of their five-week stay on the 
tiny island, she went to work. A secretary 
at the Beaufort research station, Mamre 
worked out a surfy looking design and cut 





a silk-screen stencil of it. After dinner one 
night she set up her printing frame in the 
mess hall and the customers began deposit- 
ing T-shirts, sweat shirts, work shirts, and 
even one dress. When students showed up 
the next morning in this first batch, Mamre 
quickly got enough requests to schedule a 
second work night. Before it was over, 
more than a hundred shirts bore the mark 
of a summer by the sea. 





The University Experience that Duke fresh- 
men got this fall is seventy pages of soft 
newsprint that invites being rolled up and 
stuffed into a pocket or bag. It also in- 
vites reading. The book abounds with ap- 
pealing, unposed photographs of very 
real-looking students. It tries to convey, 
in the words and pictures of other students, 
what being a student at Duke is about. 
The writing is personal and without the 
gray pall often associated with official- 
dom. This book, produced by the Duke 
YMCA and YWCA, may really become a 
handbook rather than a shelf book. So 
foreign is the candor that the book’s 
mailing was held up briefly when the quite 
unsensational sections on what gay stu- 
dents can expect at Duke were suspected 
of being in “bad taste.’’: 


Even eighty-five-year-olds can stay 
mentally alert if they can stay healthy. 
A Medical Center study suggests that ill- 
ness—not old age—may determine wheth- 
er an elderly person’s mind starts getting 
fuzzy. “If a person can maintain a good 
state of health, there’s no real reason to 
expect intellectual decline in old age,” 
says medical psychologist Ilene C. Siegler. 
Dr. Siegler and two colleagues analyzed 
the scores of fifty subjects who took a 
standard intelligence test at least three 
times in a nineteen-year period. All were 
sixty or over when the first test was given 
and all are now dead. The psychologist 
found that some subjects showed almost 
no mental decline as they approached 
death. Of those who did, 90 percent were 
discovered to be ill. But a person’s scores 
did not necessarily decline with his age. 


A woman who died at age eighty-five had 
only a 6 percent drop over a thirteen-year 
span. Mental decline can be slowed in 
many older people, Dr. Siegler points out, 
by prompt medical attention. “If you have 
a child who starts forgetting things, stumb- 
ling and falling over, you'll get that kid to 
a doctor fast,” she said. ‘But if an older 
person starts forgetting things and starts 
stumbling over things, people ignore it. 
They say, ‘Grandpa’s getting old, don’t 
bother him’.” 





A $300,000 grant from Pittsburgh’s Cor- 
delia S. May Charitable Trust will allow 
Duke’s Primate Facility to continue its 


research for at least three more years. The , 


grant provides $100,000 a year on the con- 
dition the University seek long-term 
sources of support. The facility was es- 
tablished in the mid-1960s with support 
from the National Science Foundation. 
Federal funds continued until 1973 when 
Duke became responsible for all operating 
expenses. Then last spring, during a major 
budget reduction, the administration pro- 
posed closing the facility. The grant means 
that the 251 lemurs and galagos, the 
largest colony of prosimian primates out- 
side their native Madagascar, will not have 
to be separated after all. These primates 
are used mostly for behavioral and genetic 
research, which does not include terminal 
experiments. The lemur species is an en- 
dangered animal because of the destruc- 
tion of its native habitat. 





“The implication of publicly yelling ob- 
scenities against authority is generally, 
‘You don’t control this aspect of me yet’.” 
So say David Paletz, a political science pro- 
fessor, and William F. Harris ’72, former 
chairman of the student Publications 
Board, who probed obscenities and their 
relation to authority in a paper for the 
Journal of Politics. What they found sug- 
gests that four-letter words are disruptive 
‘static’ in the flow of communication 
between people and those who are charged 
with maintaining harmony in society. The 
Duke community was their data source 
after the University experienced a widely 
reported controversy over the use of four- 
letter words in the Chronicle during the late 
‘60s. The researchers speculate that obscen- 
ities may be alternatives to defiance or dis- 
obedience that have been “socialized out 
of us.” They act as safety valves for people 
who might otherwise express their dis- 
content through violence. First the words 
upset the aura in which authority is main- 
tained and generate chaotic emotions 
among people exposed to them. They are 
a linguistic threat, breaking up the system 
of harmony with their shock value and 


destroying the message. While contempo- 
rary four-letter words retain their power, 
Paletz and Harris say, it isn’t university 
students but blue-collar workers who could 
best use them to challenge authority be- 
cause they lack media outlets available 
to students. 





Freshman Ken Myrick got a head start on _ 
most of his classmates during Project 
WILD’s eighteen-day retreat at the end of 
August. He learned to share and what he 
shared were T-shirt emblems with fellow 
WILDers, one for all seventy-eight partici- 
pants and one for his own Crew III. The 





Charlotte studio art major says his eight- 
member crew ‘probably had the best — 
morale and an image that Project Director 
Jamie Estill characterized as tough as a 
boot.’”’ Like the night they got there after 
midnight without any supper and still 
hiked for another hour before making 
camp. Ken’s designs will be printed on p. 
yellow shirts for Crew III and on light blu 
for the others. ; 





Familiar faces like those of Snoopy and the - 
Cookie Monster can be a great comfort if _ 
you're very little and visiting the doctor. — 
Murals of these cartoon characters and 


.others now hang on the examining room 


walls of the Pediatric Outpatient Clinic 
at Duke. The artwork is by Jan Hayhurst, 
who got an art degree at Duke last spring 
and will get her nursing degree this year. 
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it comes to food, he may impose a ration- 
ing system on the entire group. Each per- 
son suddenly notices other crew members’ 
portions and peer pressure goes to work. 

What kind of freshmen choose to endure 
natural and self-imposed hardships or tack- 
le the physical and mental problems in- 
herent in the program? Estill says it’s not a 
real cross section of the freshman class 
even though half are women. Most come 
for two reasons. They want to learn how to 
overcome their fears . . . of everything, or 
they come for the challenge, like the very 
good high school athletes, who find the 
most stressful situation in dealing with 
others’ limitations. 

“We hope that as a group the students 
will be people who finish with a better 
understanding of their capabilities,”” Estill 
says. “Perhaps they will learn the value of 
a close group and of opening themselves 
up to people; of learning to be dependent 
and reliable at the same time. 

“After all,’’ he adds, “‘each person 
holds the life of another in his hands at 
some point during the course, particularly 
during rock-climbing when everyone slips 
occasionally. It makes the person who 
catches you a rather special friend.” yc 








Climbers take a breather ona rock ledge (top) 
before rappelling down the first half of the 
three-hundred-foot face of Devil’s 
Courthouse, a peak just off the Blue Ridge 
Parkway. Students form a human chain 
(above) to afford a safe crossing of a stream. 
On the eve of classes starting, the four dozen 
camp-tired freshmen, like Jay Trehey (right), 
returned to campus. 





Graduate Money on the Wane 


After the halcyon days when the space race bolstered 


university research, the current scarcity of federal funds 


means that students may be footing their own bills 


By the early 1960s the word ‘‘sputnik’”’ 
had triggered the biggest research boom in 
U.S. history, the satellite had lent its last 
syllable to a social phenomenon called 
“beatniks,”’ 


White House was promising Americans 


and the new occupant of the 


the moon. 
Russia’s Sputniks would be 
the beatniks 


Today, 
hopeless space antiques, 
are quaint nostalgia, and the president is 
dead—but Americans got the moon, as he 
promised. 

In the bargain, universities got lavish 
subsidies for their graduate programs. 

Beginning in 1958, the year the United 
States put its own first satellite into orbit, 
the number of graduate students at Duke 
began growing by an average of one 
‘hundred a year. In the thirty years prior 
to that the growth had idled at twelve a 
year. 

The dramatic spurt, mostly in the sci- 
ences, was fueled by massive injections of 
federal funds. 
search-oriented 


As one of thirty-odd re- 
universities in the 
country, Duke stoked its research efforts 
to white heat. 

By 1967-68 money from outside sources 
for graduate study crested at $2,223,000. 
Last year the figure had slumped to 
$1,040,000 as federal grants were steadily 
cut back. 

The space program, flagship of the bold 
research odyssey, has now vanished over 
the horizon. Politicians sensed that Ameri- 
cans had tired of the moon—of count- 
downs, of splashdowns, of A-OKs. Other 
concerns began competing for public 
money. 

(The space program, of course, was not 
the only factor influencing the growth of 
universities in the sixties. The crop of 
postwar babies reached college age in 
those years, and the Vietnam war en- 
couraged young men to remain in college 
rather than be drafted.) 

During the six years that these out- 
side funds have been drying up, Duke’s 
graduate tuition has almost doubled—from 
an average of $1,410 in 1967-68 to $2,580 
last year. 

So what does all this mean? Fewer grad- 
uate students than in the 1960s? That stu- 
dents will pay more of their own way? 
That research at Duke will be curtailed? 
That the University itself will have to 
invest more money in research? 

Graduate enrollment has already begun 
leveling off, with totals of 1,936 in 1973, 
1,893 in 1974, and 1,937 this fall. The stu- 
dents are enrolled in thirty-six programs. 
And Duke is already putting more money 
into supporting graduate education—$200, 
000 more last year than in 1971-72. 

Fifty-three percent of graduate students 
at Duke are on aid that includes full 
tuition and at least some stipend. 

The answers to the other questions 
aren’t as clear. The cutback in funds means 
that the best graduate students are going 
to be shopping more carefully. They will 
be looking not just for a university of high 
quality but one where they get the best 
financial deal. 

“Tf tuition increases keep coming,” says 
Charles Harman, associate dean in charge 
of the graduate school’s financial matters, 
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“IT can foresee having a lot of difficulty 
getting these students.” 

But the money squeeze, says Harman, is 
“not affecting one department more than 
another because that’s part of what our 
business is—to maintain the viability of 
all the programs, to try to spread the 
prosperity.” 

Microbiology is a graduate research 
program of forty to fifty students which 
is prospering with its vigorous grant- 


seeking and work in cancer virology and 
immunology—two research areas that are 
currently popular among granting agen- 
cies. 

Hilda Willett, director of the depart- 
ment’s graduate studies, says that all stu- 
dents get full tuition and a $325 monthly 
stipend. The department, mainly because 
of limited lab space, takes only ten new 
students a year—‘‘excellent students from 
top-grade universities’’—and turns away 
other good ones. 

In electrical engineering, the largest of 
the four engineering divisions, chairman 
Herbert Hacker says they are getting fewer 
student fellowships and training grants 
but that faculty research grants support 
the thirty or so graduate students. 

“What we really need is endowment 
money to buy equipment with,” he ex- 
plains. ‘“Money for this isn’t a part of the 
research grants.” 

Harman notes that the current “mood of 
egalitarianism in education is not foster- 
ing centers of excellence. Our operation is 
an expensive one, because it’s first class. 
A hundred dollars a head for students in 
a community college is a windfall; at Duke, 


it is far less helpful.” 


Of some 3,000 institutions of higher 
learning in this country, the thirty to 
forty which are members of the Association 
of American Universities produce 75 per- 
cent of the Ph.D’s and conduct a similar 
amount of basic research. 

Harman, an engineer, says that a good 
graduate school needs a critical size of 
faculty for each program and one that is 
engaged in research. By the same token, 
the student body shouldn’t be too small. 

‘Internal competition in graduate pro- 
grams requires a critical mass of stu- 
dents,’’ he says. 

Harman figures that at last year’s prices 
it costs $22,800 to produce the average 
Ph.D. And it takes five years to do so. 

‘‘Duke has one of the shortest graduate 
programs of any school,” he explains, “’be- 
cause we do not take part-time graduate 
students. We put a lot of pressure on stu- 
dents to get finished. Thus, we get people 
who are very serious.” 

John McKinney, a sociologist and dean 
of the graduate school who is on leave this 
year, has dwelt on the obstacles in the path 
of graduate education in speeches he has 
made. 

Up until 1969, Dean McKinney says, 
cutbacks and declines were dictated by 
national priorities. “‘Since that time, 
however, graduate education must trace its 
predicament to a radical switch in adminis- 
tration philosophy with a resultant switch 
in national policy. 

“The long-established national policy 
that views higher education as producing 
broad public benefits,” he says, ‘would 
be overturned in favor of the view that it 
is the individual who is the primary bene- 
factor.” 

This means, of course, that the federal 
government may be expecting the student 
to pay more of his own way. One obvious 
change is loans rather than grants, which 
could ‘easily double or triple the cost” 
to the student. 

Dean McKinney gives what he sees as 
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generally agreed upon reasons for the 
successive cuts in federal spending for @ 
graduate study: £ 
eFederal support of research generally is 
leveling off; thus it doesn’t make sense 
for the federal government to “ana 
Ph.D’s to do more research. 
eThere are indications of a softening 
demand for Ph.D’s based on a belief that — 
the economy cannot absorb them as quick- 
ly as in the past. 3 
eThe increment to lifetime earnings re-_ 
sulting from having an advanced degree 
exceeds the cost of graduate education. — 
Since it is the individual who benefits by 
this, the cost of instruction should be © 
borne in part by the individual. , 4 
eThe market is the most effective device 
for allocating resources. If students must — 
borrow funds, they will freely choose be- — 
tween graduate study and other lines of — 
work. 4 
elt is politically important to move as 
many expenditures as possible “off the — 
budget.’’ Stipends and federal loans are 
“on the budget.”’ Private loans are not. — 
Hence the stress on private loans. - 
eGraduate enrollment has increased so 
rapidly that the average quality of the 
graduate student population has declined. 
It is believed that many students would — 
be ‘better off” in other endeavors. 4 
eA “cooling down” of the machinery of 
graduate education would be beneficial — 
because of wide disagreements among _ 
educators as to the goals and functions — 
of graduate education. . 
Dean McKinney further notes that across 
the nation the number of graduate stu- 
dents supported by federal funds rocketed — 
from 8,000 in 1960 to 51,400 in 1968. The 
decline since that funding heyday has been © 
sharp. 
But the dean takes issue with some off 
these points. ; 
“There never has been such a thing as — 
an overproduction of Ph.D’s in an ab- 
solute sense,”’ he argues. ‘Quite the — 
contrary in this or any other “developed” — 
society. There are far more things which — 
could be done—with broad societal bene- 
fits—than can possibly be done by the — 
most highly trained component of the 
labor force currently available.” ; 
The dean says that it makes sense to 
meet “short-run’”” demands of a sluggish — 
job market with a reduction in graduate — 
oe but it does not make sense to 
make ‘‘reductions of a magnitude that 
would seriously undermine” the capability — 
to meet the “long-term trend” which is — 
continued development. ‘ 
As for students bearing their own ex- — 
penses, he says: “In order to attract — 
good students to the sciences, the social — 
sciences, and humanities the brute fact is 
that we have to partially subsidize them.” — 
Most of these students go into aca- 
demics, research, development, or public — 
administration careers, and they form a — 
‘national resource.’’ None of these careers — 
offer the highest economic rewards, he — 
says, so it is ‘‘necessary to continue to — 
partially subsidize our graduate students 
since by and large they are being trained 
for occupational roles” that limit thei 
ability to pay back loans over time. 










Photo 
Winners 


The second annual alumni photography 
contest got off to a slow start this year, but 
what resulted was worth the wait. The number 
of entries was smaller but of consistent quality. 
Due to a lack of interest by professional 
entrants, the judges awarded two honorable 
mentions instead of a professional first place. 
Judges for both categories were Thad Sparks, 
university photographer; Bill Boyarsky ‘69, 
photographer for the Medical Center; Ana 
Diaz, a junior from Miami, Fla., and editor of 
the student photography publication Latent 
Image 3; and Kerry Wilson, a Winter 
Haven, Fla., senior who was last year’s 
editor for the Chanticleer. We regret that we 
are unable to reproduce the photographs to 
the size and fidelity we would like. Here 

are the results: 








First Place Amateur 
Lynn Saville ‘71, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Honorable Mention, Amateur 
Donna-Marie Dennis ’72, Bethel, N. C. 














Honorable Mention, Professional 
Caroline Vaughan ’71, Durham, N. C. 














Honorable Mention, Amateur 
Capt. F. L. Salomon II ’51, 
Virginia Beach, Va. 


Honorable Mention, Professional 
William Heroy ‘70, Greensboro, N. C. 





Books 


The Surface of Earth 


By Reynolds Price ‘55, professor of English 
at Duke. Atheneum, 1975. 491 pp. $10.95. 


Attentive readers of Reynolds Price’s new 
novel will not be surprised to learn that it 
was conceived in 1961, immediately upon 
the completion of his successful first 
novel, A Long and Happy Life. There is a 
way, in fact, in which the story of Rosa- 
coke Mustian may be thought of as pre- 
paration for this splendid new long work. 
Both books are concerned with the tracing 
down of the effects of romantic and famil- 


ial love and character upon—character and, 


love. 

The difference between that first book 
and this latter one is that Life, for all its 
brightly observed detail and brightly 
caught speech, is simply an idyll. Indeed, 
if Life were not purposely idyllic, some- 
one would have to take it to task for being 
after all rather too mushy at center, too 
*romance-like (Longus’s Daphnis and Chloe 
was model for it), too cavalier in import. 

The Surface of Earth is a more pro- 
found examination of that same subject 
matter. Here Price has seriously enter- 
tained all the questions which had care- 
fully to be kept out of A Long and Happy 
Life. Here we learn that love is destruc- 
tive as well as romantically engaging, and 


that while family may be a safe harbor it 
is at the same time a precipice edged with 
razor blades. Both books are equally seri- 
ous in artistry; but the dogged persistence 
in pursuit of truth sets Earth far apart 
from its predecessor. 

The story of Earth is almost primitive in 
outline: Forrest Mayfield in his disastrous 
life engenders a son, Rob, who, in his dis- 
astrous life, engenders a son, Hutch, whose 
life seems to hold some promise of hope. 
And that’s it.... Except that there are 
scores of characters, deeply (maybe too 
deeply, in some cases) delineated, each 
somehow attached to these men, and yet 
pursuing their own harried lives, of which 
we get brief or long glimpses, toward each 
of whom we feel increasing sorrow and 
admiration. 

If then The Surface of Earth depended 
upon its story line for its achievement, it 


would not be markedly different from’ 


hundreds of other “generation” novels, 
most of them of questionable taste and 
almost all of them deadly dull. The differ- 
ence lies—as always—in treatment; and in 
this novel treatment is brilliant, though so 
highly unusual that it needs to be talked 
about for a space. 

Most people do not simply and readily 
talk about their deepest feelings—or if 
they do, it is to strangers and psychiatrists, 
persons who are supposed to have no stake 





The illustration for the jacket of ‘’The Surface of Earth” was done by the author. 
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in what is said. If a young man goes to his 
father—or even to his maiden aunt—and 
says, “Well, how much do you love me, 
really?” he will have the impure ,satisfac- 
tion of seeing the other transform into a 
pink jelly and slide underneath the kitch- 
en table. But in this novel the characters 
talk quite openly and at great length 
about this kind of question, and until the 
reader accustoms himself he may feel that 
he has been thrust among alien and un- 
knowable creatures. This mode of speech 
is a donnee of the book, and to get any- 
thing from the work-we must accept it— 


just as in another work we may have to - 


accept the possibility of time travel or the 
idea that criminals are brought to justice. 

There is surely nothing untowardly 
weird (in the context of fiction) about this 
strategy. Price has merely caused his char- 
acters to speak aloud what they normally 
think and feel but normally avoid saying. 
Given the nature of his problem, he has 
come up with the simplest and most 
elegant solution. If we imagine other 
possible courses he might have taken, we 
shall find them radically inferior. (Stream 
of consciousness, for example, precludes 
the handling of long time periods; sotto 
voce asides—as in O’Neill’s Strange Inter- 
lude-are flatly ugly.) 

But for a writer any sort of choice is 
immediately attended by other choices. 
Once having determined that his charac- 
ters would talk openly, Price had to decide 
what kind of language they would employ 
and how this language was to be con- 
trolled. They obviously could not talk in 
the snuffle-and-grunt which passes for 
speech in everyday life (and in most 


novels) because they are talking about an . 


infinitely large subject; neither could they 
talk at infinite length about love, since a 
novel has to come to an end. 

Again, Reynolds Price has chosen 
rightly. His characters share a mode of 
speech which is contiguous to “‘normal” 
speech, but whicl differs from it sharply 
in including as important basics the use of 
ellipsis (because of shared emotional 
knowledge) and the use of a certain formal- 
ism. This formalism a reader is likely to 
hear mostly as observance of Southern 
“good manners,”’ but actually it more 
broadly serves to control the direction 
and intensity of their searching-out of 
each others’ feelings. 

Earth, in fact, includes three different 
kinds of formal speech: stylized half-mock- 
ing banter of give-and-take conversation, 
infrequent and powerful orations de- 
livered by one character to another at 
highly specific moments in time, and the 
consciously formal mode of written letters. 
These kinds of formalism are dissimilar, 
though allied, and their aims are easily 


distinguishable in.the novel.and patently... 


necessary. 


he comes away from this book exhauste 















The Surface of Earth is a long work anc 
a serious one. The earnestness of its que 
never lets up from one page to anothe 
We are accustomed in large novels to un 
evenness, to long placid stretches inte 
spersed with set pieces of verbal intensity 
Nothing like that here. A certain intens 
of tone is established from the outset (ju 
below boiling point; asimmering level) an 
it never—or very rarely—lets up. Whi 
to say, that if there are not many restir 
places for the reader, he has also the grar 
satisfaction of never being cheated. And 


it is because a nearly impossible subje 
has been treated exhaustively, and be 
cause a difference has been made in hi: 
life. 


—Fred Chappel 
Chappell ‘61, A.M. ‘64, professor of Englis 
at the University of North Carolina at Gree 
boro, is the author of four novels and a boo 
verse. 
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Population Change, 
Modernization, 
and Welfare 
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By Joseph Spengler, James B. Duke 
fessor Emeritus of Economics. Prentice 
Hall, 1974. 182 pp. $7.50, $3.95, (pape 


The importance of population conce 
has burst upon public consciousness with 
in the last few years. From a recondit 


the impact of demographic variables ai 
the means and limits of influencing 
is more rare and much needed. 


lation before it became a catchword. H 
therefore, well qualified to give info: 
tion on the facts of population which 
serve as a background for discussion. 
ulation Change, Modernization, and We 
compactly presents the different aspe is 
the population question, the range of po} 
ulation conditions, the various polici 
which might make for changes, and th 
limits of intervention. ( 

Although the book looks small it ha 
large scope. It explains the different as 
pects of the population structure, fertil 
mortality, distribution, migration, and 
composition in worldwide context a 
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torical perspective. Thus it is possible to 


generalize on past and future trends. The 


conclusion is that a stable population is 
desirable but cannot be achieved in the 
immediate future. Instead, world popula- 


tion will increase considerably, mainly in 


less developed countries, before stability 
can be obtained. 

Spengler does not present his argument 
adamantly, but considers a series of conse- 
quences of population growth and stability 
and concludes that for practically all of 
these a stable population is preferable. In 
fact, there is an upper limit of human pop- 
ulation the earth can support; however, 
Spengler gives weighty reasons for hu- 
manity to stay below this limit, in con- 
trast to past time during which, like any 
other species, mankind has tended toward 
the maximum possible expansion. 

The very technological capacity which 
has enabled man to control his environ- 
ment and make it support ever greater 
numbers leads to a situation where an 
optimum population may be much below 
the maximum. Spengler shows that it is 
desirable for human population to be 
stabilized rather quickly, although real- 
istically it may take a century or more to 
do so. 

On a worldwide basis, migration is no 
means for stabilizing population, although 
better distribution may contribute to the 
immediate welfare. Only control of fertility 
can lead to a stable population. Spengler 
lists three kinds of conditions on which 
fertility control depends: 1. cultural, in- 


ternalized values of individuals toward re- 


duced fertility, 2. reward and punishment 
systems in the society leading to low fer- 
tility, 3. short-term programs and incen- 


_ tives reducing fertility (such as educational 
_ programs or payments for sterilization). 


The last is of only temporary value and 
would have to be transformed into the first 
two to be consistently effective. 

It is clear that the first two conditions can 
only be achieved over a long time and only 
through government intervention and 
institutional changes. Thus Spengler ends 
up with advocating definite population 
control policies, but is not optimistic about 
rapid effects. 

On the way to this conclusion, the book 
treats in detail the economic conditions and 
consequences of population increase in de- 


veloped as well as in developing countries. 
In the light of forecasts of continued popu- 
lation increase the chapters suggest what 
conditions we may expect; they are not as 
good as we may hope, noras bad as we may 
fear. 

The wealth of information and reasoning 
in this slim volume leads to a very com- 
pact presentation. Mathematical notation 
is used for help in exposition, but no 
special mathematical knowledge is needed 
to follow the argument. It may be tough 
sledding sometimes, but the effort repays 
the reader who wants to be informed on 
vital issues of our time. 


—Kurt W. Back 


Dr. Back is professor of sociology and pro- 
fessor of medical sociology in the department 
of psychiatry. 


Blackbeard the Pirate 


A Reappraisal of His Life and Times 


By whobert)h., Lee, Li:M. ’35, S.j-De 41 
John F. Blair, 1974. 264 pp. $8.95. 


North Carolina has been called ‘a vale of 
humility between two mountains of con- 
ceit.”” Certainly as a colony it could not 
boast of a rich history. Settled by vaga- 
bonds, fugitives, pirates, and triflers with 
the law, North Carolina was far better 
known for its Blackbeards than for its 
Washingtons, Jeffersons, Barnwells, or 
Pinckneys. An old-fashioned ‘‘life and 
times” biography of Blackbeard, this book 
explains in part why North Carolina was/ 
is? a “vale of humility.” 

Blackbeard, alias Edward Teach (Thatch, 
Thach, Thache, Thack, Tack, Thatche, or 
Theach?), was born in Bristol about 1680 of 
respectable, well-to-do parents. Like many 
young men of his day, he took to the sea— 
when, we do not know—but probably 
early in Queen Anne’s War. From Jamaica 
where Teach found himself at the end of the 
war, he moved to New Providence in the 
Bahamas and there took to piracy. He anda 
compatriot, Captain Benjamin Hornigold, 
became the scourge of the American coast, 
seizing ships and plundering their pas- 
sengers and cargo. 

Teach also got his nickname during this 


period for the outrageously long, coal black 
beard he had grown and kept braided into 
pigtails; adorned with different colored 
ribbons. But he was not as ferocious or 
fearsome as his name implied. He was fair 
with captives, even magnanimous, and 




























































































was never unnecessarily cruel or barbaric, 
although he did have a terrible temper. 

A man with tremendous charisma, he 
had the loyalty and respect of his men. Like 
most pirates he drank heavily but could 
hold his liquor well.Blackbeard was also a 
womanizer. Legend has it that he married 
fourteen times, but unlike Bluebeard—let 
there be no confusion—Blackbeard did not 
murder one wife to take on another, at 
least as far as we know. 

Despite his notoriety, then and now, 
Blackbeard had a short career as a pirate. 
Beginning his freebooting after Queen 
Anne’s War, he died late in 1718, giving 
him only five years to ravage the coastal 
waters of the Southeast. His most notable 
exploit, perhaps, was the blockade of 
Charleston in May 1718, a daring act that 
further enhanced his wide reputation for 
daring and effrontery. 

For Blackbeard and his men, North Caro- 
lina was a convenient_refuge. Perhaps 





this is why Teach sought a pai 

the governor of that colony soo: 
lifted the blockade. With such a pai 
he could keep his booty and gain at least 
a measure of respectability; and he did 
both. Settling in Bath, Blackbeard became 
a local luminary, a famous member of the 
community constantly sought out by a 
stream of visitors. 

But once a pirate, always a pirate. Black- 
beard simply could not resist leaving his 
sedentary existence as a country gentleman 
to plunder occasionally or consort with 
known pirates such as the renegade 
Charles Vane. If North Carolinians tol- 
erated or winked at his activities, the 
governor of Virginia, Alexander Spots- 
wood, could not; and he organized an 
expedition against Blackbeard in the late 
fall of 1718. In a pitched battle at Ocra- 
coke Inlet on November 22, Teach and his 
men fell to the Virginians, led by the 
vindictive Robert Maynard. Blackbeard 
died in the fighting and was subsequently 
beheaded by Maynard, who threw the de- 
capitated corpse into the inlet. Here, 
legend tells us, the headless body swam 
defiantly around Maynard’s vessel several 
times before sinking into its watery grave. 
Only the dispute over jurisdiction (Spots- 
wood had no right to invade North Caro- 
lina); the trial of Tobias Knight, supposed- 
ly a consort of Blackbeard’s; and the tales 
of Blackbeard’s buried treasure remained 
as the aftermath to his death. 

The author of this book, Robert E. Lee, 
is a distinguished Duke alumnus and pro- 
fessor of law at Wake Forest University. 
The author of twelve books, Lee does 
history as an avocation and does it well. 
A meticulous, indefatigable researcher, he 
even outdoes the professionals with his 
scholarly trappings (notes, appendices, 
and bibliography take up over fifty pages). 
But do not be misled. The book is good 
fun and remarkably informative, not only 
because it illuminates the career of the 
elusive Blackbeard but also because of 
what Lee tells us about piracy, North Car- 
olina coastal history, and life in the South- 
east in the early eighteenth century. 


10n 


— John J. TePaske 


Professor TePaske teaches history at Duke 
and has written The Governorship of 
Spanish Florida, 1700-1763. 





Beware, O Builder, of the Shifting Sands 


The bearded face isn’t quite that of an Old 
Testament prophet, but the advice has a 
familiar ring to it: if you build on shift- 
ing sands, your house may fall down. 
Actually, Orrin Pilkey’s advice is more 
geological than biblical. Dig a hole first, 
he says, to see what’s just beneath the 
sand. Look also at the surrounding vege- 
tation and the nearby sand dunes, and 
don’t forget to find an evacuation route 
in case you must retreat to the mainland. 
Pilkey, a marine geologist at Duke, has 
compiled a guide called How to Live with 
an Island. It's about Bogue Banks, one of 
North Carolina’s most thickly developed 
barrier islands. The manual’s chief concern 
is what a hurricane would do to this 
twenty-mile stretch of sand. Historically, 
hurricanes have dealt harshly with the 
island, Hurricane Donna in 1960 being the 


last to hit those sand dunes. 


If you’re thinking about putting up a 
beach house or buying a piece of land, 
Pilkey says, scoop out a few inches of 
sand, If you reach yellow sand under a top 





layer of sediment, you’re okay. But if you 
run into black and white shells, you may 
be in the path of an inlet that severed the 
island during a past hurricane—and might 
do so again. If the digging turns up brown 
or tan shells, this may indicate that sea 
water has surged across this part of the 
island. ; 

The 119-page paperback, which includes 
contributions by Pilkey’s father, a retired 
civil engineer, and Robb Turner, a Duke 
undergraduate, deals specifically with the 
shoestring Bogue Banks but could apply to 
most places on the East Coast: 

A hurricane lull of fifteen years has 
encouraged second-home building on the 
island. But the wind and weather patterns 
that have sent most hurricanes into the 
Gulf of Mexico may change, Pilkey pre- 
dicts. 

Against that possibility, he advises 
property owners and builders: 

e Expect to lose your house if you build 
on first-line dunes; drop back a hundred or 
even two hundred feet. 


e Build with wood, perhaps elevated on 
firmly attached piles; avoid concrete block 
construction. 

e Place your cottage in the maritime 
forest for the best protection, but save 
all the trees and shrubs you can. 

e Beware of lightweight structures, such 
as mobile homes, which may be swept 
away and in turn become battering rams. 

e Don’t expect the dunes to be of much 
help against water damage although dunes 
will block the winds. 

e Plan to evacuate early because the two 
bridges at either end of the island will be- 
come bottlenecks in case of storm. 


How to Live with an Island: A Handbook to 
Bogue Banks, North Carolina. By Orrin H. 
Pilkey, Jr., professor of geology at Duke, 
Orrin H. Pilkey, Sr., and Robb Turner. 
North Carolina Department of Natural and 
Economic Resources, 1975. 119 pp. $2.75. 
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D6ig Farmers 
and Little Fishermen 


find themselves in an ecological quandary 
which Duke Marine Lab scientists are 
trying to resolve. A so-called 

superfarm on a small river has raised 
questions about agricultural runoff 





Oceanographer Richard Barber is sorting 
through a stack of color photographs. 
Some of them show a stream winding 
through vegetation of varying greenness. 
Others show a long, straight ditch filled 
with water. 

Barber, apologizing for the blue haze 
in shots he took from a small airplane, 
lays aside a few choice photographs. These 
get to the crux of the matter: they show 
the ditch butting into the stream. Then he 
digs out still other pictures, close-ups he 
took of the ‘‘coffee-colored water” that 
sometimes pours from the ditch into the 
stream. 

The aerial photos were taken where the 
South River and its tributaries push salty 
fingers into low-lying tracts of North Car- 
olina’s coastal Carteret County. They do 
not, however, zero in on the patched-up 
backyard docks at the mouth of this short 
river from which fishermen ply the 
estuarial waters for blue crab, oyster, 
shad—whatever is in season. 

Some of these river people, who live in 
a few dozen houses huddled on an end-of- 
the-road point of land, feel threatened 
by the drainage ditch. And the people who 
put the ditch there, newcomers to these 
lush woodlands with their bulldozers and 
hybrid cattle and apparent money, are 
sympathetic to the fears of these natives. 

What the local people fear is that the 
freshwater runoff from tens of thousands 
of acres of a newly cleared “superfarm” 
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will damage the adjoining fishing waters. 

“Some of them feel helpless against the 
huge corporation,” says Barber. “But the 
evidence is that they aren’t at all. The 
laws, especially state laws, are loaded 
in their favor.” 

The superfarm is a corporate cattle- 
raising operation spread over 48,000 acres 
of land being reclaimed from marshes and 
low-grade forests. 

At Duke’s Marine Lab, Barber is try- 
ing to assess the environmental impact 
of the farm drainage. He’s monitoring the 
quality of the water to find out just how 
real the threat is. 

As a biological oceanographer, Barber 
is also working on nutrient dynamics off 
several coasts—a phenomenon called 
“coastal upwelling” that influences the 
fish catches in those waters. 

It is at the research laboratory that the 
Duke scientist is going through the photo- 
graphs, in an office overlooking a sun- 
bleached dock where two wooden-hulled 
research vessels ride at their moorings. 
The historic homes of Beaufort loom in the 
background. 

In a nearby frame building, similar to 
the one Barber's office occupies on tiny 
Pivers Island, is the laboratory where 
bottles and flasks of the suspect water are 
collected and subjected to tests. New 
samples of the water are hauled in week 
after week, as they have been since last 
February. 


The research is funded by $35,000 from 
the Water Resource Research Institute and 
Sea Grant, both federal programs. 

These broad scientific questions have 
emerged so far: 

e Will runoff gushing into the river from 
the drainage canal upset the salinity 
pattern so that fish are endangered? 

eWill the heavy influx of acidic swamp 
water change the chemistry of the estuary 
so that the food chain is altered? 

There are also questions of siltation, of 
oxygen levels resulting from microscopic 
plants, of the input of bacteria from the 
runoff. In all, the technicians stop at ten 
different “stations” in their boat run every 
other week to check the fifteen different 
parameters. 

“We can say as of now,’’explains re- 
search associate William Kirby-Smith, 
“that there has been no irreversible dam- 
age in the South River system due to the 
farming operation.” 

The long-range effect is harder to pre- 
dict, but the mere fact that Barber and his 
research team are watching the situation 
could have ramifications far beyond the 
two groups now involved—the corporate 
interests who run Open Grounds Farm and 
the fishermen around the little South 
River community. 

The research has already set a precedent. 
Complaints from the fishermen and sub- 
sequent inquiries by government agencies 
mark one of the first times that agricul- 


runoff.) 





Fishing boats await their next run near 
the mouth of the South River (opposite), 
an estuary in which runoff from a new 
36,000-acre corporate farm could damage 
the fishing beds. Richard Barber (left) is 
heading the research team at Duke's 
Beaufort installation that is monitoring the 
water's quality. 


tural land has been scrutinized as a source 
of pollution. Usually environmentalists 
focus on ‘‘point source” pollution—a dis- 
charge pipe from a factory, a sewage line — 
from a city. If runoff from farmland can 
be identified as potential pollution—from, ] 
say, fertilizer or pesticide residues and : 
animal elimination—a whole new eco- 
logical question is posed. 

In this instance, the question is magni- — 
fied by the sprawling Open Grounds — 
Farm, but other large farms bordering 
creeks and lakes could conceivably cause 
environmental upsets. Up to now, the pos- 
sibility has been dismissed as ‘‘one of — 
those things that happen.” 

(In a sense, the long canals at Open 
Grounds that empty into the river system 
turn general runoff into point-source 


; 
: 
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“The approach of other farms in North 
Carolina, as well as farming and logging 
operations throughout the Southeast, is 
that ordinary runoff is not amenable to 
water management and therefore the prob- 
lems must be accepted as a cost of Gey 
ment,” Barber explains. 

Open Grounds Farm has taken a differ- 
ent approach by hiring an engineering 
firm to design a water retention system that — 
“appears adequate to solve these prob- 
lems,”’ says Barber. The system is a trio 
of basins, not yet built, for collection, 
settling, and storm retention. The canal 
would feed into these basins so that re- 
lease into the river could be controlled. 

The big beef-production operation will 
eventually use some 36,000 acres of this 
almost sea level property. Already 12,500 
acres are in use, some of it planted in corn 
or soybeans or fescue grass for feeding and 
grazing the cattle. (About 12,000 swampy 
acres bordering the stream cannot be put 
into use; it will remain wasteland.) 

The farm is owned by Italian interests, 
managed in Carteret County by Livio 
Ferruzi, which run superfarms in Brazil, — 
Argentina, and Louisiana. There are now — 
over seven hundred head of Aberdeen 
Angus, Santa Gertrudis, and Hereford — 
cattle on the Open Grounds acreage. ~ 

Three other superfarms have been es- 
tablished farther up the North Carolina 
coast since 1970—the 375,000-acre First 
Colony Farms, the 35,000-acre Matta- 
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nd a 7,500-acre farm 

wn ese firm. 

The other farms predate the Open 
Srounds operation although attempts to 
rofitably claim this very acreage from 
orest and swamp go back to the early 
ears of the century. 

In the concrete-block headquarters of 

pen Grounds Farm is a map dated 1919 
hat shows a drainage-ditch plan similar 
o the one now being implemented. And 
t is known that by the 1930s some of the 
rurrent ditches were already dredged and 
hat even the University of Chicago tried 
o make something of the land for a time. 

The people who bought the land in the 
930s and sold it to the current manage- 

ent put in more canals, which are 
ssential in carrying off the overabun- 
ance of water. (This region is so low that 
ye of the nearby towns is named Sea- 
evel.) The new owners are redredging old 
ditches and cutting new ones. They are 
clearing the forests and pushing scrub 
brush into long windrows to be burned. 

This much seems clear: thus far nobody 
lhas been really successful in turning this 
wet and wild parcel in Carteret County 
into productive, profitable acreage. But 
the current owners appear to be well 
capitalized; at a public meeting concern- 


ing the farm, a spokesman mentioned 
waiting ten to fifteen years to show a 
profit. 

“In eastern North Carolina,”’ Barber 
says, “the pattern of land and water use 
has remained relatively stable for the past 
century in that the percentage of land in 
swamp, forest, and agriculture use has not 
greatly changed.” 

“Most of the land now being farmed 
has been cleared for at least a century,” 
he says. ‘‘These farms are small family 
sized units, averaging about a hundred 
acres. Similarly, the coastal zone for the 
past century has supported a significant 
seafood industry.” 

Barber says that a lot of the people, 
like those at South River, often hold 
several jobs—farming at one time of the 
year and fishing at another, both occupa- 
tions, he says, being economically risky. 

It was a piece of luck that Barber had 
already tested water samples from the 
South River before the farm opened its 
canals. Not long after Barber came to the 
Marine Lab in 1970 from the prestigious 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution in 
Massachusetts he began scanning topo- 
graphic maps for an estuary without 
obvious pollution sources. 

“1 was interested in the nutrient con- 
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tent,” he says. “‘I looked for an estuary 
without habitation and therefore no sew- 
age input. The South River was the most 
obvious example.” 

Barber sampled the waters there first 
in 1972, confirming that nutrients were 
more abundant at the stream’s headwaters. 
At the same time, he discovered this 
wilderness to be a good place for his 
family excursions—looking at birds and 
searching for alligators. On one such out- 
ing Barber first saw trucks hauling out 
logs and bulldozers moving dirt. This was 
in early 1974. 

The Duke scientist later realized that his 
early sampling, when the stream got trick- 
ling runoff from the pine forests only, 
would give him a chance to take a before- 
and-after look at a fast-changing ecosys- 
tem. 

When Barber started his research, he sent 
students to the South River community 
to knock on doors and find out how the 
residents felt about the big farm. None of 
them wanted to be identified as speaking 
out, but all of them said that at least part 
of their income was from fishing. Half of 
them said they made all their money from 
fishing. 

This land that was being cleared was 
divided into square-mile grids by the 





drainage canals. Of the three main canals 
that carried runoff away from the farm, the 
one that emptied into the river’s West 
Fork was the one Barber saw and that later 
became the focus of what is known at the 
Marine Lab as the South River Project. 

The water that came from the ditch then 
was indeed coffee-colored—and often still 
is. This color comes from dissolved organic 
matter that the rainwater leeches from de- 
caying vegetation. : 

Undisturbed pine swamp water is cus- 
tomarily brown, Barber says, but the 
drainage ditches collect the coffee- 
colored runoff and make it more appar- 
ent—though the land clearing and farming 
themselves don’t create the dirty-looking 
water. 


A characteristic of this water, says re-. 


search assistant Bill Bretz, is that it is 
quite acidic—‘‘about like a Pepsi-Cola.” 
It is similar to water in the Dismal Swamp 
further up the coast. In the last century, 


adds Bretz, who got his Ph.D. at Duke in 
1970, this swamp water was casked up for 
sailing vessels because it stayed drinkable 
for so long. It contained few microorgan- 
isms. 

The investigators are looking at the 
phytoplankton in the river water, the 
microscopic organisms that form the basis 
of the food chain. How will the acidic 
runoff affect them? If the bottom link in 
this chain is altered, then the amount of 
food available for the commercially im- 
portant fish may also change. 

This basic food source, also affected 
by the amounts of plant nutrients like 
nitrate and ammonia in the water, can 
wreak havoc by being too abundant as well 
as being too sparse. This “organic load” 
can change the oxygen content of the water. 

“If the water contains too much phyto- 
plankton,” says Kirby-Smith, who has 
been at the Marine Lab since he started 
on his Ph.D. program at Duke in 1965, 
“the water can become oxygen depleted. 

“Water plants, of coursé, produce oxy- 
gen during daylight and consume it at 
night,” he adds. “So too many micro- 
organisms in the water can result in their 
using up all the oxygen. This can happen 
in just one night and results in a fish 
kill.” 


Another problem is salinity. At the point 
where the drainage canal joins the river 
fork, nine miles from the river’s salty 
mouth on Pamlico Sound, the stream has 
begun to stratify. The bottom part is a 
“salt wedge” but the. top foot or so re- 
mains fresh. Fresh water rushing from the 
canal after heavy rains can overwhelm this 
salt wedge, making the whole creek fresh. 

It’s not yet clear just how severe such 
periodic “floods” might be and what the 
results might be for fish, shellfish, and 
plankton. 

All the scientific data is not in yet, but 
the South River dilemma may be a matter 
of the traditional life-style of the fisher- 
men clashing with an emerging agri- 
cultural pattern. 

Farmers vs. fishermen is an oversimpli- 
fication, of course, because the big farm 
could possibly give jobs to more area resi- 
dents than are engaged in fishing—in fact, 
to some of the same people. And if it came 
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to a dollar showdown, the beef operation 
could easily outstrip the commercial im- 
portance of the small river. 

Although the Duke researchers are con- 
cerned that the local people and the farm 
management arrive at a happy solution— 
something that indeed appears in the off- 
ing—it is really the long-range environ- 
mental aspects that hold the most interest 
for the scientists. BV 


Once Marine Lab technicians take samples 
from the South River system—sometimes 
dipping from the bottom (far left) with a 
Van-Dorn-they prepare them on the spot 
and analyze them later in the lab (top right). 
Cattle graze the newly planted acreage while 
fishermen, who often maneuver their boats 
in narrow channels, work as usual a few 
miles away. 
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Sports 


Athletic Director Carl James: ‘I think it’s 
frightening to give scholarships to students 
without need when money is so tight.”’ 








Duke’s nonrevenue sports teams, which 
have fallen on hard times in recent years, 
may be able to escape their places at or 
near the bottom of the ACC standings in 
the near future. 

The reason for this optimism is the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association’s 
emergency convention held in Chicago in 
August. At the meeting, the member insti- 
tutions voted several financial cutbacks to 
try and halt the spiraling athletic deficits 
many schools are faced with. Many of these 
cuts in the nonrevenue sports will help 
make Duke more competitive with other 
ACC schools. 

Duke’s athletic department lost $750,000 
during 1974-75 and was budgeted to lose 
the same amount of money this year. The 
$750,000 is slightly below the ceiling set 
by the University’s Board of Trustees. 

This deficit was not unique to Duke. 
Thus the special convention seemed im- 
perative if college sports are to survive. 
Prior to the convention, rumors spread that 
major cuts would be made in football pro- 
grams, where the most money is spent and 
therefore the logical place to start cutting. 

Duke Athletic Director Carl James and 
football coach Mike McGee agreed that cut- 
ting the total number of football scholar- 
ships from 105 to 90 would be advisable. 
James went so far as to say that he felt 
eighty would quite possibly be enough. 

In addition, both men saw no reason not 
to decrease the scholarships given an- 
nually from thirty to twenty-five. 

But James’s major goal at the NCAA 
meeting was to bring about cutbacks in 
funding for the nonrevenue-generating 
sports. (All those other than football and 
basketball.) 

The reasoning behind this was simple: 
Duke gives out virtually no scholarship 
money in the nonrevenue area. Cutting 
back on the other schools’ scholarships 
would bring them closer to Duke’s compe- 
tition level in sports that the University 
has found hard sledding in recent years. 

Duke awarded seventeen scholarships in 
the nonrevenue sports last year—some 
NCAA schools gave out as many as 209— 
while all the other Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference schools gave out a great deal more 
money than Duke. 

Each grant-in-aid, usually for four years, 
cost Duke roughly $5,500 a year. To save 
money, James advocates awarding scholar- 
ships based totally on need rather than 
athletic ability. He led a group that 
proposed a partial-need standard at the 
convention. 

As the situation stood, Duke was field- 
ing teams with two or three athletes on 
scholarship while North Carolina, N.C. 
State, Maryland, and Clemson often fielded 
as many as twenty scholarship athletes on 
a given team. N.C. State, North Carolina, 
Maryland, and Virginia are state-sup- 
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ported schools and do not face financial 
problems the ACC’s private schools, Duke, 
Clemson, and Wake Forest do. Duke, with 
the highest tuition and the highest ad- 
missions standards in the ACC, is having 
the most financial difficulty in athletics. 

The need proposal was turned down be- 
cause, according to James, the proposal 
was improperly written. It will be re- 
written and presented at the association’s 
next meeting in January. 

The number of scholarships allowable 
in the nonrevenue sports, however, was 
chopped from 209 to 80, a substantial cut 
that gave James reason to believe that 
Duke’s nonrevenue teams will be better 
able to compete with other conference 
schools. 

“I think by 1976-77 our teams will 
move up much higher in the conference 
standings in sports where we’ve had some 
problems,”’ James said. ‘‘With the other 
schools forced to cut down the number of 
students they can bring in on athletic 
scholarships we'll be able to handle the 
competition much better.” 

Duke will probably give out between 
twenty and thirty nonrevenue scholar- 
ships in the next few years while James 
continues to push for a scholarship based 
only on need. 

“I think it’s frightening to give scholar- 
ships to students without need when 
money is so tight,” he said. ‘We have to 
cut costs—this is one way to do it.” 

The athletic director was not joined by 
his football coach in this opinion. McGee 
is an advocate of “athletic scholarships” 
and said “I think the players are entitled 
to compensation for the huge amount of 
time and energy they spend on their 
sport.” 

McGee has 105 such players this year. 
Next year he will have ninety-five—the 
number the NCAA cut football scholar- 
ships to. This was one of a number of cuts 
made in the football budgets. But the cuts 
were not nearly as great as had been ex- 
pected. 

Other cuts made in football were: 

e The number of assistant coaches al- 
lowed was moved from unlimited to eight. 
Duke presently has nine. 

e The number of prospective athletes 
from high school allowed on any one 
campus in a school year was cut to seventy- 
five. 

e A prospective recruit may visit only 
six different campuses. 

e Home teams were limited to sixty play- 
ers in uniform and visiting teams to forty- 
eight. 

The last cutback was successfully con- 
tested in an Alabama court by Bear Bryant 
of the University of Alabama. Thus at the 
moment both home and visiting teams will 
suit up sixty players. 

Many football coaches felt, like Bryant, 


the cuts made were too severe. But it is 
surprising that more cuts weren’t made in 
football, considering that basketball budg- 
ets were slashed severely. 

The number of basketball scholarships 
was shaved from eighteen to fifteen and 
the number of players allowed to travel 
was cut to ten. (Duke has thirteen players 
on its basketball team.) Coach Bill Foster, 
who pleaded with the convention not to 
cut the traveling squads to ten, called the 
travel-squad decision ‘‘appalling’’ but 
basically agreed with the other cuts. 

Coaches Foster and McGee will be af- 
fected by the cuts, but not to an extent they 
hadn’t already planned for or don’t basi- 
cally approve of. 

Starting next year Duke will save money 
in football and basketball, but it will con- 
tinue to carry an athletic deficit since 
the cuts made in these sports are relatively 
minor compared to a figure of $750,000. 

The most noticeable change will come in 
an indirect way in the minor sports. 

Although James’s prediction that these 
teams, some of which floundered last year, 
will show marked improvement by next 


year may be overly optimistic, the cut 
from 209 to eighty nonrevenue scholar- 
ships should show definite results in the 
next few years. Meanwhile, James will con- 
tinue to try to get the NCAA to cut down 
the number of scholarships given out for 
nonfinancial reasons. 

In the end the major result of the con- 
vention will be to make Duke more com- 
petitive, not more solvent. Unless foot- 
ball and basketball can produce major in- 
creases in revenue, the school’s large 
athletic deficit will continue to exist. 

For other ACC schools the convention 
will be felt more financially. They will 
have to cut back more than Duke to meet 
the new football and basketball limits 
and will have to make major deletions in 
their nonrevenue budgets to meet the new 
limits. 

Thus Duke may win more games in the 
next few years. But unless this causes 
a sharp increase in alumnicontributions, 
it.must still find a way to cut back on 
expenses if it is to continue playing those 
games. 

—John Feinstein ‘77 





Women’s Crew—All Upstream 





Women’s crew at Duke is on a frayed 
shoestring. The team competes in a 
borrowed shell and sells cookies and 
spaghetti to get enough money to travel. 

But since last January the rowing team 
has been a going concern at a school where 
there is no men’s crew at all. 

Fifth-three women are signed up but 
Coach Deborah Kaegebein figures that the 
6 a.m. practices four days a week and the 
three miles of running daily will leave 
only a hardy core. 

The goals of the crew, which has a dozen 
returnees from last spring, are short-range. 
From the money cleared from a bake sale 
and a “rowathon” in September, the crew 
hopes to get to Boston this month to com- 
pete with two hundred women’s crews 
from all over the country. 

The Duke crew practices at University 
Lake at Chapel Hill with a well-used 
boat lent by the University of North 
Carolina crew. 

Kaegebein, a Duke graduate student in 
education, rowed at Wellesley for four 
years and in the summers at MIT. She and 
two of the Duke team attended a crew 
clinic this past summer. 

On the whole, the rowing team is in- 
experienced but excited—to the point of 
throwing a spaghetti supper last spring 
and putting on a forty-eight-hour fund- 
raiser this fall. 

The crew receives no University funds, 
and members pay $10 a semester to help 
defray expenses. 
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Notes 





Write: Charlotte Corbin, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Office, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person's 
undergraduate class. Married couples repre- 
senting different class years are usually listed 
under the earlier year. 
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aul G. Trueblood A.M. (Ph.D.’35), professor 
meritus of English at Willamette University 
since 1971, lives with his wife in Salem, Ore. An 
luthority on Lord Byron, he is currently working 
m his third book which deals with Byron’s 
dolitical influence in nineteenth century Europe. 
n the summer of 1974 Dr. Trueblood read a 
paper at the first International Byron Seminar at 
Cambridge University, and in February he ad- 
iressed the Byron Society in the House of Lords. 
Dr. Trueblood was also one of five distinguished 
Nillamette graduates to receive the Alumni Cita- 
ion for 1975. 


l 
32 
lloyd M. Riddick (Ph.D.’35), second parlia- 
hentarian of the U.S. Senate, retired at the end 
if the 93rd Congress. ‘As a token of the appre- 
jation of the Senate for his long and faithful 
ervice,”’ Dr. Riddick was designated parliamen- 
arian emeritus of the Senate in a resolution pre- 
ented and adopted on Dec. 5. He had served 
hat distinguished group for twenty-seven years 
's editor of the Daily Digest from 1947 to 1951, 
‘ssistant parliamentarian from 1951 to 1964, and 
Jarliamentarian since 1965. In June a further 
‘(onor was bestowed on Dr. Riddick when he 
vas presented the Officer’s Cross of the Order 
f Merit of the Federal Republic of Germany at a 
eremony in the German embassy. This was for 
‘is contributions to German-American rela- 
ions, particularly in the field of parliamentary 
xchange. Dr. and Mrs. Riddick are living in 
itlington, Va., and, though retired, he is still 
vailable for consultation. 

| : 

eorge W. Sanders LL.B. has been elected chair- 
tan of the board of Daytona Beach Federal 
avings and Loan Association, having retired as 
resident of the association after nineteen years 
service. Prior to moving to Florida in 1955, he 
cr law in Asheville, N.C., and was an of- 


























r of Asheville Federal. Mr. and Mrs. Sanders 
ake their home in Ormond Beach. 


‘enneth T. Knight B.S.E. has been elected vice- 
resident of region IV of the American Society 
Ff Mechanical Engineers. Mr. Knight is vice- 
tesident and treasurer of Olsen Associates, 
\c., an engineering firm in Raleigh, N.C., with 
hich he has been associated since 1950. 


— 


| vid W. Lamb has retired from Eastman Kodak 
., Where he worked for thirty-eight years. 
om 1960 until his retirement he was south- 
jestern regional sales manager. Mr. and Mrs. 
amb live in Dallas, Tex., where he ha8 been a 
‘ember of the Cotton Bowl council and selection 
}mmittee. They have two daughters, both stu- 
pnts at Rice University. 


its. Mary Harris Johnson teaches math in the 
. Valley, Ga., middle school. In June 1974 she 


received the master’s in elementary education 
from Georgia Southwestern College, being a 
member of the first master’s graduation class 
in the history of the school. 
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Elmer T. Gale (M.D.’42) lives and practices in 
Narragansett, R.I. 


Fred J. Herndon (A.M.’42), a Durham home 
builder, has been named to the board of di- 
rectors of the North Carolina Central University 
Foundation. 


G. S. Kester, Jr., B.D., an attorney in Columbia, 
S.C., has retired from the U.S. civil service and 
enjoys travel abroad. While in Europe he pro- 
motes the musical works of his wife’s late father, 
Viennese librettist Julius Brammer, who collabo- 
rated with composers Kalman, Straus, and 
Lehar. His trips to Hawaii, Hong Kong, and 
Bankok afforded him an opportunity to pursue 
another interest, Buddhism. 


Chester Lucas C.E., after eleven years in Europe 
as vice-president of McGaughy, Marshall & 
McMillan, a consulting engineering and archi- 
tectural firm, has returned to the States as presi- 
dent of CRS Design Associates International, 
Inc., with offices in Washington, D.C. He is 
living in Bethesda, Md. 


MARRIAGE: Catherine Thompson Slay to 
Harold G. Sugg on March 29. Residence: 
Roanoke, Va. 
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Leland J. Gier Ph.D. of Carthage, Mo., was pre- 
sented an honorary life membership in the 
Missouri Academy of Science last May. It was 
in recognition of his untiring efforts on behalf 
of the Academy over the last thirty-five years. 
Now retired, Dr. Gier was formerly a member of 
the faculty at William Jewell College and Mis- 
souri Southern State College. 


Dean Strausbaugh was elected presiding judge 
of the Franklin County Court of Appeals, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in February. Judge Strausbaugh 
served thirteen years on the municipal court 
bench prior to moving to the Court of Appeals, 
where he was elected to a second term last 
November. He has long been recognized for his 
leadership by legal, civic, and fraternal organi- 
zations. 
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Lura Abernethy Rader (Mrs. W. W.) of Moores- 
ville, N.C., has been elected to the board of 
directors of Dan River, Inc., a diversified textile 
company. She is the first woman to serve in this 


capacity. 


William A. Hunter M.E. is assistant superin- 
tendent of the alloy and tool steel division of 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. He is 
married and the father of two children. 


BIRTH: First child and daughter to Leighton 
E. Harrell, Jr., B.D and Mrs. Harrell, Balti- 
more, Md., on Jan. 30. Named Leigh Michelle. 
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Robert P. Barnett (LL.B.’48), president of ICI 
United States, Inc., Wilmington, Del., has been 
made chairman of the board and chief executive 
officer. He is also on the board of directors of 
ICI Americas. 


John H. Schriever, vice-president of Lederle 
Laboratories, a division of American Cyanamid 
Co., has been elected to the executive committee 
of the National Pharmaceutical Council. He has 
been a member of the NPC’s board of directors 
since 1972. Mr. Schriever lives in Franklin Lakes, 
N.J. 
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William Bates, Jr., vice-chairman of the Phila- 
delphia National Bank, has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of National Bank- 
Americard, Inc. 


Jaime M. Benavides, an orthopaedic surgeon in 
Key West, Fla., became president of the Greater 
Key West Chamber of Commerce in January. The 
first physician to hold this position, Dr. Bena- 
vides stated his aim was ‘‘to make Key West a 
viable community. A great place to live and a 
great place to visit.” 


Francis L. Dale has been the U.S. ambassador 


.to the United Nations and other international 


organizations at Geneva, Switzerland, since 
February 1974. Previously he had served as a 
member of the President’s Commisssion on 
White House Fellows from 1970 to 1974, being 
chairman the last two years. A lawyer, Mr. Dale 
has had an outstanding career in the legal pro- 
fession. He has also been publisher and presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Enquirer, president of 
the Cincinnati Reds professional baseball team, 
and a churchman, civic leader, and patron of the 
arts. His interests are shared by his wife, Kath- 
leen Watkins Dale, who is with him in Geneva, 
while their four children, twin sons and two 
daughters, remain in the States. 
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MARRIAGE: Betty Lee Boren Bannon to Maj. 
Gen. Jack W. Wood USAF (Ret.) on Feb. 8. Resi- 
dence: Santa Ana, Calif. 
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William D. Connolly of Stuart, Fla., vice-presi- 
dent and director of marketing for First Federal 
Savings and Loan Association of Martin County, 
has been appointed to lead the Martin County 
Action ‘76 Committee. He will be responsible for 
coordinating local activities honoring the na- 
tion’s 200th anniversary. 
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Norman G. Anderson (A.M.’49, Ph.D.’52), in- 
‘ernationally recognized for his research in cell 


function and pathology at the molecular level, 
has joined the Medical University of South 
Carolina, Charleston, as professor in the de- 
partment of basic and clinical immunology and 
microbiology. Previously Dr. Anderson had 
been director of the molecular anatomy program 
at Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 


Robert W. DeMott M.E., president of the con- 
veying equipment division of Rexnord, Inc., has 
been elected a member of the board of directors 
of Blue Cross of Wisconsin, Associated Hospital 
Services. His residence is in Milwaukee. 


J. Curtis Hall, the dean of the School of Busi- 
ness at Virginia Commonwealth University, 
Richmond, has been reelected to serve a three- 
year term on the board of trustees of the Joint 
Council on Economic Education in New York. 
Currently he is the only business school dean on 
the board. 


Jean Dunn Harrington and Thomas S. Harring- 
ton ’48 live in Eden, N.C., where both are busy 
in community activities. A lawyer, Mr. Harring- 
ton is also chairman of the board of the People 
Bank of North Carolina which he organized in 
1967, a former member of the State Highway 
Commission, and a participant in politics in the 
area. Mrs. Harrington is vice-chairman of the 
city board of education, chairman of the county 
board of social services, and secretary of the 
county bicentennial commission. Their family 
includes two teenage sons. 


Arthur E. Wheeler M.E., vice-president of 
Henry Adams, Inc., consulting engineers of 
Baltimore, was made a fellow by the American 
Society of Heating, Refrigerating and Air Condi- 
tioning Engineers recently. In the presentation, 
he was cited for his “significant contributions 
in the development of innovative approaches to 
health care facility air conditioning.” Mr. and 
Mrs. Wheeler, who live in Ruxton, have three 
children. One son, David, graduated from Duke 
in June and is in Duke Medical School. 
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Anna M. Kendig M.Ed., a teacher in the Penn 
Manor schools of Lancaster County, Pa., was 
initiated in 1974 into Pi Lambda Theta, na- 
tional honor and professional association for 
women in education. The same year she was the 
recipient of the Delta Kappa Gamma “Alpha 
Alpha State Founders’ Award,” a scholarship for 
graduate study, and earned a “reading specia- 
list’ certificate. Miss Kendig lives in Conestoga. 


Matthew W. Urlaub M.E. is deputy manager of 
the Saturn program office at the NASA-Marshall 
Space Flight Center, and played an important 
role in preparing for the Apollo-Soyuz test 
project, the joint U.S.-Soviet manned space 
mission in July: His office was responsible for 
the launch vehicle and associated ground sup- 
port equipment used in the project. Mr. and 
Mrs. Urlaub and their three children live in 
Huntsville, Ala. 
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Jack Foster of Strafford, Pa., is vice-president of 
INA Reinsurance Co., a subsidiary of INA Corp. 
He is responsible for the Latin American and Far 
Eastern business of the company’s international 
department. 
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W. Fenton Guinee, Jr., was promoted by the 
Quaker Oats Co. on Jan. 1 to executive vice- 
president with responsibility for all of Quaker’s 
diverse business operations except grocery 
products. Mr. Guinee, a resident of Lake Forest, 
Ill., is also on the company’s board of directors 
and its executive committee. 


MARRIAGE: Martha Penn McCrary Thomason 
(A.M.’51) to John J. A. Clark II on May 3. Resi- 
dence: Raleigh, N.C. 


BIRTH: Third child, a son, to Lucius C. Press- 
ley, Jr., and Mrs. Pressley, Columbia, S.C., on 
May 19. 
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Donald Silver (M.D., B.S.M.’55) became chair- 
man of the department of surgery at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri-Columbia School of Medi- 
cine and Medical Center and W. Alton Jones 
Distinguished Professor of Surgery on Feb. 1. 
Previously he was a professor at the Duke Medi- 
cal Center. 
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Richard H. S. Hensel is regional sales vice- 
president for State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany of America and has responsibility for 
groups sales in the southern region. The Hensel 
family resides in Greensboro, N.C. 


Robert E. Klees was named vice-president— 
marketing for Deluxe Laboratories, a division of 
Deluxe General, Inc., Hollywood, Calif., in the 
spring. Previously associated with International 


Medical/Law Weekends 


Of special interest to medical alumni re- 


turning for Medical Alumni Weekend Novem- 


ber 20-22 is the physical examination to be 
provided on Thursday by a staff of Duke 
specialists. In answer to many requests this 
service is being offered for the first time. Also 
on Thursday columnist Ann Landers will be 
speaker at the Director's Hour and guest of 
honor at a reception later that evening. 

Friday's symposium on ‘‘Genetics-Environ- 
ment-Management, Diabetes and Hyperten- 
sion” will be conducted by Medical School 
faculty, with Ewald W. Busse and Jay M. 
Arena presiding. The symposium includes a 
morning panel discussion and a question and 
answer session in the afternoon. 


Biophysics Corp. and Beckman Instruments, 
Inc., he was engaged in full-time graduate study 
of new management practices at the University 
of California, Riverside, last year. 


H. Stanton Oster, Jr., an accountant with the 
Energy Research and Development Administra- 
tion, Oak Ridge, Tenn., for more than twenty 
years, has been named director of the finance 
division for the ERDA’s Oak Ridge operations. 
He is responsible for administering the ac- 
counting, auditing, and related finance systems 
and procedures. Mr. Oster and his family live in 
Knoxville. 
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Boyd H. Hill, Jr., Alette Olin Hill, and their 
two sons live in Boulder, Colo. On July 1 Dr. 
Alette Hill, who has the Ph.D. from UNC-CH, 
became director of innovative education at the 
University of Colorado, having lectured in 
women’s studies at Metropolitan State College, 
Denver, during 1974-75. Previously she had 
taught linguistics at the University of Southern 
California and the University of Colorado. Dr. 
Boyd Hill is professor of history at the University 
of Colorado. 
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Charles Bazemore has joined Weltin Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., Atlanta, as senior vice- 
president, management supervisor. 


Ralph T. Green Ph.D., vice-president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, became vice- 
president and senior economic advisor, attached 
to the president's office, on Jan. 1. He also serves 


Saturday morning alumni will have an 
opportunity to visit department chairmen and 
accompany them on grand rounds of the hos- 
pital. Afterward there will be a tour of the new 
Seeley G. Mudd Communications Center and 
Library, which contains valuable historical 
collections. 

Friday evening marks the major weekend 
event when Duke Medical Center and the 
Alumni Association honor distinguished 
alumni Dr. Rubin Bressler, Dr. Nathan Kauf- 
man, Dr. Arthur London, and Dr. Jack 
Myers; and distinguished teachers, Dr. 
Edward Orgain, Dr. Thomas Kinney, and the 
late Dr. E. E. Menefee. 

But November isn't just for doctors. Nov- 
ember 14-15 is Law Alumni Weekend and 
Duke alumni will be returning to hear about 


as a member of the Federal Reserve System re- 
search advisory committee and the banking 
credit policy committee. 


James D. Redwine, Jr., a member of the Bow- 
doin College faculty since 1963, is a professor 
of English and chairman of the department. He 
has the A.M. degree from Columbia and the 
Ph.D. from Princeton. 
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Ira D. Gruber (A.M.’59, Ph.D.’61) is an associate 
professor of history at Rice University, Houston. 
In 1974 he was one of six to win the George R. 
Brown Award for superior teaching. 


W. B. (Bill) Huntley (Ph.D.’64) has been ap- 
pointed professor of religion, Jameson Center 
for the Study of Religion and Ethics, Univer- 
sity of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 
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Anne Preston Askew M.D. practices pediatrics 
in Raleigh, N.C. 


James W. Farlow, director of personnel for RJR 
Foods, Inc., a subsidiary of R. J. Reynolds, has 
been promoted to vice-president of personnel. 
He has been with the Winston-Salem, N.C., 
company since 1970. 
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Kenneth L. Albrecht, vice-president of cor- 
porate affairs for the Equitable Life Assurance 































“The Profession of Law in the Last Quar 
of the Twentieth Century.” Robert B. McKa 
former dean of New York University I 
school, will discuss the future of the profe 
sion, talking about prepaid and group leg 
services, government support and regulation 
and specialization. 

Cullen Smith, partner in Naman, Howe 
Smith and Chase in Waco, Texas, will tal 
about the private law firm and how to in 
crease business, handle billing problems, fee: 
admit new partners, establish law offic 
libraries, and deal with satellite law firms. 
reception and dinner will be held Friday ever 
ing for all law alumni and Saturday evenin 
will be resumed for class reunion parties. 


Society of the U.S., is in charge of the progra 
of corporate financial support for education 
health, and urban affairs. He has been 
Equitable since 1959 and has been in the hom 
office since 1960. Mr. and Mrs. Albrecht an 
their two children reside in Middletown Tow 
ship, N.J. 


Louis R. Manarin A.M. (Ph.D.’65) of Richmon 
is archivist for the Virginia State Library and | 
a historical editor and author. In June 1974 h 
was awarded the honorary Litt.D. degree b 
Western Maryland College. - 


Robert A. Pascal was elected in November 1 

to the office of county executive of Anne Arun 
County, Md., by more than a 70 percent 
jority. Prior to the election he had served a te 
in the Maryland State Senate from the s 
county and was succeeded by his wife, N 
Ware Pascal, who was nominated by the 
publican central committee and appointed 
the governor. Mrs. Pascal is a professional wri 
and the mother of four daughters. 
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Elizabeth H. Easterling has practiced law sinc 
January 1972 in the District of Columbia and | 
Maryland with the Prince Georges County st, 
attorney’s office and has taught at the Washi 
ton College of Law, American University. Cur 
rently she is assistant bar counsel for the dis 
ciplinary board of the District of Columbia b 
Ms. Easterling is married to Capt. Alfred ] 
Nemoff U.S.N., and they live in Arlington, Vi 


Betsy McBroom Holloway, her husband, Ru 
M. Holloway, Jr., M.D.’62, and their young s 
live in Orlando, Fla., where Dr. Holloway ha 
private practice in otolaryngology. She is wo 


: 





Why not endow 
somebody 
with a chair? 


How about 
yourself? 


A simple, comfortable chair is always 
welcome. If the chair can be linked with some 
happy memory, so much the better. Our Duke 
University chairs are handsomely crafted, in 
black with gold trim, with the Duke shield 
stamped on the back. The captain's chair, 
which comes with cherry arms, is $72.50. The 
Boston rocker is $62.50. The purchaser must 
pay express charges. 


Or, our Wedgwood plates are a great 
gift—and a good value. The relief border of 
oak leaves and acorns is set off with 
medallions of dogwood leaves and a stylized 
seal of the University. The center scenes, blue 
on a white plate, include Washington Duke, 
Southgate, East Duke, East Union and 
Auditorium, Vista of Chapel, Medical School, 
Kilgo, West Library, and Crowell. 


In blue: plate $4.50, set of six $25, set of twelve 
$48. 
In mulberry: $3.50 each, six for $18, twelve for 
$36. 


(Add $1 for packing and mailing one plate, 
plus 20 cents for each additional plate.) 


The Duke etchings by Louis Orr include 
views of Epworth Inn and Baldwin Auditorium 
The 11x13 etchings are $18 each. Add 60 
cents for handling and mailing. 


Three color prints of paintings by Robert 
Childress. The view of the Chapel is 18x24; th 
East Campus Union and the Medical School 
are 12x16. The set of three is $20; purchased 
separately, the Chapel is $10 and the Union 
and Medical School are $5. Add 60 cents for 
handling and mailing. 


Add 3 percent tax for all North Carolina 
orders. 


Checks, made payable to the Department 
Alumni Affairs, should accompany orders. Fo 
further information or to place orders, write © 
Department of 
Alumni Affairs 
2138 Campus Drive 
Durham, North Carolina 27706 








Divinity Convocation 


Sen. George McGovern, the son of a Meth- 
odist minister, will deliver the opening address 
at the joint Divinity School Convocation and 
North Carolina Pastors’ School on the Duke 
campus October 27-29. 

The senator will speak on ‘’Church and Na- 
tional Responsibility in a Hungry and Poor 
World.’’ 

The three-part James A. Gray Lectures, to 
be delivered on “Theology and Ethics in an 
Age of Scarcity” by Dr. Roger L. Shinn of 
New York's Union Theological Seminary, will 
be on Monday and Tuesday. Dr. Shinn, whose 
field is social ethics, is active in church ecu- 
menical affairs and is a prolific author. 

The final address of the annual convocation 


on Wednesday, ‘Mission, Ministry and Life- 
Style Today,” will be by Dr. Cynthia Clark 
Wedel, national chairman of volunteers of the 
American Red Cross. 

There will be six mini-courses by two visit- 
ing leaders and four divinity school faculty 
members. The topics of these courses will be 
“The Ministry of Reconciliation in Social 
Conflict’; “Christian Responsibility in Public 
Life and Political Affairs’; ‘The Church and 
the Good News: Evangelical Witness in United 
Methodism”; “The Early Church: Friend or 
Foe of Change?’’; ‘The Church and the 
Bishops’ Call’; “‘Ecumenism and Mission: 
World Churches on Safari.” 

The first worship service on Tuesday will 
be presided over by Bishop Robert M. 
Blackburn of the Raleigh area and Dr. Wil- 





liam A. Holmes of the Metropolitan Memorial 
United Methodist Church in Washington, 


D.C. Bishop Earl G. Hunt, Jr., of the Char- 
lotte area will preside at Wednesday's service, 
with Dr. Holmes. 





% 


a ing for the M.A. degree in English at Stetson 
University. 


_ Jane DeHart Mathews (A.M.’61, Ph.D.’66), an 
associate professor of history at UNC-G, has a 
fellowship from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities and is on leave of absence to study 
and conduct research for a book to be entitled 
“Public Patronage and Black Culture: The Negro 
and the New Deal Arts Cultural Projects.’ 
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Harry A. Osborne graduated from Texas Tech 
University School of Law with the J.D. degree in 
1974, was admitted to the Georgia Bar, and is 
practicing in Jonesboro as an associate in the 
firm of Oliver & Duckworth. He, his wife, and 
three children live in Morrow. 


_ Margaret Stennis Womble (Mrs. C. H.) has 
“moved from Charleston to Hartsville, S.C., 
where her husband has assumed duties as presi- 
dent of Coker College. 


MARRIAGE: Karl J. Stumpf (M.D.’63) to Bever- 
ly Jo Kaiser on April 5. Residence: Quincy, Ill. 





‘59 Class Ring Found 

A Duke University Kappa Alpha ring, class of 
1959, has been found and turned over to the De- 
partment of Alumni Affairs. It bears what ap- 
pears to be the initials ““H. Mac L., Jr.’ engraved 
on the inner band. Efforts to locate the owner 
through alumni files have been unsuccessful, 
but the owner may claim the ring with proper 
identification. 
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William R. Jennings B.D. was awarded the 
honorary Doctor of Divinity degree by Kentucky 
Wesleyan College in May “‘in recognition of his 
leadership in Kentucky conference Methodism.” 
He has been senior minister of First United 
Methodist Church, Lexington, since 1972, and is 
serving also as secretary of the Kentucky Con- 
ference council on finance and administration. 
‘Dr. and Mrs. Jennings have two daughters. 
























_MARRIAGE: Neill Preston Andrews to Susan 
G. Abernethy on June 14. Residence: Columbia, 
S.C. 
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Joseph C. Bowles (B.D.’65), who has been with 
_ NCNB Corp., of Charlotte, N.C., since 1972, has 
i been promoted to assistant vice-president. 


| Jules L. DeVigne is branch manager of the 
_ IBM general systems division sales office in 
_ Harrison, N.Y. He and Mrs. DeVigne have 
_ three children. 


Creighton B. Wright (M.D.’65), Lt. Col., M.C., 
__ has completed his tour of active military duty as 
_ chief of cardiovascular physiology at the Walter 
Reed Army Institute of Research and was 
_ awarded a Meritorious Service Medal for his 
_ Tesearch efforts. He is currently chief of cardio- 
_ vascular surgery at the Washington Veterans 
Administration Hospital and associate professor 
of surgery at the George Washington University 


ren and live in Rockville, Md. 


ical Center. Dr. and-Mrs. Wright have threé © 
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Barry Farnham, principal of Michael School of 
Evanston, Ill., high school for the past three 
years, became chief school administrator of the 
Briarcliff Manor, N.Y., public school system on 
Aug. 1. He is married and has two sons. 
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Edwin L. Chesnutt C.E., manager of Cryovac 
division of W. R. Grace & Co., Greenville, S.C., 
was one of three outstanding young men to re- 
ceive the South Carolina Jaycees Distinguished 
Service Award for 1974. He has participated in 
many community programs, including those for 
education, housing, and junior achievement. 


Steven H. Gale spent a year as a Fulbright pro- 
fessor at the University of Liberia and is now an 
associate professor of English at the University 
of California. 


Gary W. Husa E.E. is a staff engineer for the 
space and communications group of Hughes 
Aircraft Co., El Segundo, Calif. 


Lionel G. Klikoff Ph.D., since 1970 a faculty 
member at the University of Utah, joined the 
Alleghany College faculty this fall as professor 
of biology and chairman of the department. Dr. 
Klikoff is married and the father of two. 


MARRIAGES: Harriet H. Davis to Richard J. 
Kendall on May 17. Residence: Washington, 
D.C. Sarah L. Hobbs to James M. Cutie on May 
24. Residence: Washington, D.C. William M. 
Nicholson, Jr., to Elizabeth A. Cockerham on 
July 20. Residence: Danville, Va. 


BIRTHS: Fourth child and first son to Dennis P. 
Curry and Mrs. Curry, Charlotte, N.C., on April 
4. Named Steven Paul. First child and daughter 
to Gary W. Husa E.E. and Mrs. Husa, Haw- 
thorne, Calif., on June 20. Named Barbara 
Esther. 
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John B. Gee C.E., a design engineer and com- 
puter expert for Carolina Steel Co., Greensboro, 
N.C., was given the “Young Engineer of the 
Year” award of the Professional Engineers of 
North Carolina at the society’s January meeting. 
The award is presented annually to a young 
North Carolina engineer in recognition of out- 
standing professional achievement and civic 
service. 


J. Raymond Lord Th.M. (Ph.D.’68) has been 
elected to the board of trustees of the University 
of South, Sewanee, Tenn., the Episcopal 
church's major institution of higher learning in 
the South. He is vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Field’s Episcopal church, Mayfield, Ky. 


Don P. Marchese (M.A.T.’65) is manager of the 
automated records operations department, sys- 
tems products division, IBM Corp., East Fishkill, 
N.Y. He, his wife, and two daughters make 
their home in Salt Point. 


Steve Menge, who has an M.B.A. in marketing 
and finance from Michigan State University, is 
in grocery marketing for Heinz U.S.A., a di- 


~vision of the H. J. Heinz Co. He is product man= 


ager—57 and Worcestershire sauces. 


BIRTHS: Second son to Gail Tousey McKinnon 
(Mrs. H. H., Jr.) (M.Ed.’65) and Dr. McKinnon, 
Fuquay-Varina, N.C., on April 1. Named Mark 
Townsend. Second child and first daughter to 
Verna Hahn Sigmon Lomax (Mrs. Franklin D.) 
and Mr. Lomax, Norfolk, Va., on April 17. 
Named Verna Leigh. 
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Marshall Crosby (Ph.D.’69) is chairman of the 
botany department of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, St. Louis. 


Delmar Langbauer, a faculty member at the Uni- 
versity of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash., since 
1970, has been promoted to an associate pro- 
fessor. He holds the A.M. and Ph.D. degrees 
from the Claremont Graduate School. 


Courtney Shives completed the M.B.A. degree 
at the University of Colorado in 1968, taught 
one year at St. Cloud State College in Minnesota, 
and entered the University of Oregon on a doc- 
toral fellowship. After completing course work 
and qualifying exams for the Ph.D. in business 
quantitative methods, he joined the faculty of 
the department of decision sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Omaha, where he has been 
for the past year. 


Larry E. Tise (M.Div.’68) is director of the 
division of archives and history of the North 
Carolina department of cultural resources. An 
ordained minister of the United Methodist 
Church, he holds a doctorate from the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, where he has 
also taught. Dr. Tise is married and has two 
children. 


Robert S. Verhey is general manager, carton 
division, Fibreboard Corp., with principal re- 
sponsibility for the firm’s three west coast carton 
plants, two recycled paperboard mills, and one 
upstate New York carton facility. An M.B.A. 
graduate of Amos Tuck School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Dartmouth College, Mr. Verhey 
resides with his wife and two children in 
Tiburon, Calif. 


Leon E. Winslow Ph.D. is an associate profes- 
sor of computer science at Wright State Uni- 
versity, Dayton, Ohio. 


MARRIAGE: William A. Ruth Th.M. to Robyn 
Timberlake. Residence: Lake Waccamaw, N.C. 


BIRTH: First child and daughter to C. Thomas 
Zimmer and Gretchen DeJager Zimmer 68, 
South Bend, Ind., on May 9. Named Christina 
Lauren. 
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R. Bruce Carruthers is a partner in the law firm of 
Doyle, Smith, Whitmer & Carruthers, which has 
offices in Lansing and Traverse City, Mich., and 
Washington, D.C. He and his wife have one 
daughter and live in Lansing. 


Anthony S. Harrington LL.B. is a member of the 
firm of Hogan & Hartson, Washington, D.C. 


William H. Heritage, Jr., is general counsel for 
Rapistan, Inc., of Grand Rapids, Mich., an inter- 


‘national manufacturer of materials-handling® 


equipment. 


Donald L. Jones Ph.D. has been promoted to 
professor of religious studies at the University 
of South Carolina and is currently serving as 
president of the South Carolina Academy of 
Religion. 


E. Michael Latta D.Ed. is executive director of 
the North Carolina State Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education. Previously he had been 
dean of continuing education at Gaston College, 
Dallas, N.C. Dr. Latta, who is married and the 
father of two sons, lives in Raleigh. 


Leigh David Lerner, assistant rabbi at Mount 
Zion Hebrew Congregation, St. Paul, Minn., 
since 1972, was elected senior rabbi in February. 
His congregation was the first in the state and 
has been a major force in the reform Jewish 
movement. Rabbi Lerner resides in St. Paul with 
his wife and daughter. 


William L. McClenahan M.E. is applications 
engineer for thin film deposition equipment for 
Perkin Elmer Ultek, Inc., Palo Alto, Calif. 
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G. W. (Doc) Jarden has joined the staff of Muller 
Jordan Herrick, Inc., as account executive for 
Fisher Radio and Columbia Magnetics. He lives 
in New York City. 


William A. (Trip) O’Donnell III is resident 
golf professional at the Amelia Links at Amelia 
Island Plantation in North Florida. Associated 
with Amelia Island Co. since 1972, he is vice- 
president of commercial properties, human re- 
sources, and corporate affairs, and retains super- 
visory responsibility over these departments 
while managing all golf operations. Mr. 
O’Donnell is married and lives in Amelia Island 
Plantation. 


James M. Vogdes III is a member of the law firm 
of Dickey & Vogdes in Collingswood, N.J., and 
is municipal prosecutor of the borough of 
Audubon, N.J. His wife is the former Kristine 
Olson ’70, and they have two children. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter of Dr. 
Margaret Craig Schmidt and Dr. Stephen Paul 
Schmidt, Ames, Ia., on May 24. Named Rebecca 
Jane. Second son to James V. Vogdes and Kris- 
tine Olson Vogdes ’70, Collingswood, N.J., on 
March 14. Named Kerstin Olson. Second child 
and first daughter to William O. Wagner (M.D. 
’‘71) and Donna Karmiol Wagner B.S.N.’69, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, on Feb. 4. Named 
Amanda Leigh. 
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John Thomas Hollon graduate from the Ohio 
State University College of Medicine in June, 
having been elected to Alpha Omega Alpha, 
honorary medical society. He is currently taking 
an internship in medicine at Riverside Metho- 
dist Hospital in Columbus. 


John H. Luecker E.E. is a staff engineer in the 
corporate projects section of Armstrong Cork Co. 
He lives in Lancaster, Pa. 


P. Michael Terlecky A.M. is head of the en- 
vironmental sciences section at Calspan Corp., 
an independent research and development 
organization ’in Buffalo, N.Y. He lives in Wil- 
liamsville. 
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Summer Gifts 


Over the summer, a number of generous 
gifts were received by the University. Through 
a gift from Mrs, Luther E. Atwater, Jr., of 
Columbia, S. C., whose husband is a 1932 
Duke graduate, an endowed scholarship fund 
has been established for applicants from the 
Elon Home for Children who are accepted for 
admission to Duke. 

The fund, to be known as the Josephine 
Rike Cobel Scholarship Endowment in 


Chairman Charles Murphy ‘31 addresses 
five hundred Duke alumni, who turned out 


memory of Mrs. Atwater’s mother, was 
created through a gift of two tracts of property 
located in Burlington, N. C., where Mrs. 
Coble spent her life. Their son, L. Edmond 
Atwater III, is a 1964 graduate who received 
his law degree from Duke in 1967. 

Receipt of the Atwater gift pushed the 
Columbia area campaign well over the half- 
way mark, toward its $80,000 goal; some eight 
weeks later, Warren Irvin, Columbia area 
chairman, announced that the goal had been 
passed. 

Other alumni gifts are helping the eleven 
area campaigns now under way reach their 
goals. As of mid-September, $523,021 had 
come to the University from five of the area 





despite rain, for the kickoff dinner of the 
Washington area fund campaign. 


campaigns. The Raleigh campaign, not 
announced earlier, is moving ahead under the 


rT ours 2 


leadership of Charles Blanchard ‘47. 

Edwin H. Cady, who teaches American 
literature and cultural history at Duke, has 
been appointed to the Andrew W. Mellon 
Professorship in the Humanities. The human- 
ities chair was established with a $750,000 
gift received through the Epoch campaign. — 

John J. TePaske of the history faculty has 
been awarded $94,000 by the Tinker Founda- 
tion of New York to support a two-year re- 
search project to compile and analyze the ac- 
counts from 1580 to 1821 of income and ex- 
penses for five major areas of colonial Spanish - 
America. The data will establish indexes for 
measuring the economic growth or stagnation 
of colonial Latin America. 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


South Pacific Adventure 
awaits you. 













We leave on Feb. 26,1976 from Raleigh-Durham and Atlanta 


A Non-Regimented INTRAV Deluxe 
Adventure 


Space on our South Pacific Adventure is limited. 
To confirm your reservation, please return the 
coupon today. 


EE PE Res SS 
SEND TO: Duke University 


Join us for two care-free weeks. It’s summer 
Down Under in New Zealand, Australia and Tahiti. 


The cost is just $ 1468 , complete. 


Our trip includes chartered World Airways jet 
flights, deluxe hotels, full American breakfasts 
and gourmet dinners at a selection of the finest 
restaurants, plus a host of many extras to make 
your adventure unforgettable! 


New Zealand—Christchurch, the most English i Department of Alumni Affairs | 
town outside of England...Auckland’s Waite- 2138 Campus Drive 

mata Harbor...the volcanic geysers of Rotorua : Durham, North Carolina 27706 i 
... the friendly native Maoris. 


Australia —Sophisticated Sydney ... the mag- fi Enclosediisimy Cheek torns “made payable ; 








nificent new Opera House... the harbor bridge 
... sheep shearing in the outback .. . koala bears, 
kangaroos...rugged mountains and superb 
beaches. 


Tahiti —Exotic Papeete...lush, romantic para- 
dises ... gentle, life-loving Tahitians ... white 
sand beaches, swaying coconut palms and crys- 
tal blue lagoons. 


SP-76-A 





to Manchester Bank Trust Account—S. P. 
Adventure. ($190 per person as deposit) 


NAME 





ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

Z(P) > ee PHONE 
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Judy Woodruff has been appointed an NBC 
News correspondent, based in Atlanta. The 

Atlanta bureau has responsibility for covering 

a ten-state area, Puerto Rico, and the Bahamas. — 
Miss Woodruff’s reports are presented on the 

NBC television network. 


John W. Worthington and Frances Shurcliff 

Worthington have moved to Misawa, Japan, 

where he is serving as a doctor in the air force” 
for two years. In June Dr. Worthington com- — 
pleted a residency in internal medicine at Van- 

derbilt University. Mrs. Worthington was a 

book reviewer for Library Journal Magazine. 


BIRTHS: Second child, a daughter, to Joan 
Tyler Eldgride (Mrs. Peter J.) and Mr. Eldridge, 
Charleston, S.C., on Jan. 25, 1974. Named Eliza- 
beth Christine. First child and son to Robert M. 
Rosenthal and Mrs. Rosenthal, Baton Rouge, 
La., on Aug. 12, 1974. Named Samuel Mark. — 
Second child and first daughter to Barbara 
Ringwald Weaver (Mrs. Joel M.) (M.A.T.’70) — 
and Mr. Weaver, Westerville, Ohio; on March 
30. Named Laura Ann. First child and daughter 
to John W. Worthington and Frances Shurcliff 
Worthington, Misawa, Japan, on Jan. 19. Named 
Elizabeth Rose. : 
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Robert T. Cadwallader, Jr., has been named ad- 
ministrative officer for North Carolina National 
Bank’s North Carolina banking group in Char- 
lotte. He is married and the father of a young 
son. : 


W. Kent Canipe has been elected a commercial 
officer of Trust Company Bank, Atlanta, Ga., and 
is assigned to the factoring administration. He 
has been with the bank since 1973. 


Calvin L. Chrisman received the M.B.A. degree 
from Harvard Business School in June and is 
working for the New York investment banking 
firm of Kidder, Peabody & Co. as an associate 
in the corporate finance department. 


Jade Luerseen Dell M.R.E. of Minooka, Ill., is 
a part-time instructor in women’s studies at 
Joliet Junior College. She is also co-chairperson 
of one of the two Northern Illinois Conference 
sacred dance workshops. Gregory R. Dell 
M.Div.’70 is pastor of the Minooka United 
Methodist Church and is chairperson of the Nor- 
thern Illinois Conference board of church and 
society. In addition, he serves as a member of 
the board of directors of the Lay Academy, an 
ecumenical educational ministries group. 


A. Everett Hoeg III (J.D.’72) is an attorney in the 
air force and is working for an LL.M. degree at 
Georgetown University law school. His wife, 
Susan Kerner-Hoeg ’70, is a statistician in occu- 
pational research for the department of the 
army. They live in Alexandria, Va. 


Vangie M. Horton of Durham works for Temple 
Baptist Church and the music department at 
Duke and is teaching private piano students. — 


Kathryn Mettelka married Steven Schwartz in 
May 1972 and spent a year living in Germany 
while Mr. Schwartz taught at the Philipps- 
Universitat in Marburg. This fall she is teaching 
in the women’s studies program at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and completing 
her dissertation on Renaissance drama. She is | 
also the president of the Ann Arbor Film Co-op, 
a campus film group. : 


; 
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Well, how important is a dorm? What about the students who live 
in that dorm? A leaky roof, as you can see, gathers force as you trace 
the consequences. The cost of repairing this roof today may cost 
‘three times as much tomorrow if we put it off. 


|The University, of course, is not in the roofing business. Its 
business is education. Which points up the great value of the 
Loyalty Fund. We can use that money today where the need is the 
|most urgent. 















These are operating funds to help Duke provide student aid so that 
\wWe can continue to attract and keep good students; money for 
|magazines and journals and books to keep Perkins Library one of 
the ranking research libraries in the country; funds for 

|Keeping faculty and employee salaries somewhat abreast of 
|inflation; money for micrometers and microscopes, light bulbs and 
‘lawn mowers. 


And funds for repairing leaky roofs. Please help. 








Bobby Jean Mitchell, who has the M.Ed. de- 
gree from UNC-CH, is a biology teacher at 
Northern High School in Durham. She is also 
vice-president of the Durham County unit of 
NCEA. 


MARRIAGES: Michael Scott Johnson to Ra- 
chelle Kirckhoff Gale on Nov. 16, 1973. Resi- 
dence: Tallahassee, Fla. Linda V. Van Tassel 
M.Div. to Louis M. Smith, Jr., in February. 
Residence: Wake Forest, N.C. 


J 
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Karen L. Andrews of Durham has been ap- 
pointed to the National Chemical Society Board 
and attended a recent meeting in San Francisco. 
She is the daughter of Dr. Vernon Andrews 
‘37 of Mt. Gilead, N.C. 


Christopher Giles graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia School of Medicine in May and 
is serving an internship and residency in in- 
ternal medicine at the University of Kentucky. 
Erica Caruso Giles B.S.N. received the M.S.N. 
and D.N.P. from the University of Virginia, also 
in May, and is a nurse practitioner at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky 


Judy Patton Leach and James Leach live in At- 
lanta. He is in charge of the aircraft finance 
department at Fulton National Bank and is 
pursuing a Ph.D. in finance at Georgia State. 
Mrs. Leach, who has the M.Ed. in counseling, 
is supervising a family planning counseling pro- 
gram at Grady Hospital. 


Walter H. Schmitt, Jr., received the D.C. degree 
from National College of Chiropractic last 
December and is in general practice in Detroit. 
His wife is the former Anne Luper. 


MARRIAGES: Zolly Cornell Bowden to Beth 
Mae Tingley on May 3. Residence: Kernersville, 
N.C. Christopher Giles to Erica Caruso B.S.N. 
‘72 on May 25, 1974. Residence: Lexington, Ky. 
Rebecca A. Gray to Robert J. Glenn on March 
22. Residence: Clarksville, Ind. Leo Hart to Ann 
E. Welfare on May 24. Residence: Durham. 


BIRTH: First child and son to Henry G. Gardiner 
III and Cynthia Leigh Gardiner M.A.T.’71 Dur- 
ham. Named Jonathon Williby. Second child 
and first daughter to Diana Bradley Hicks (Mrs. 
E. John) and Mr. Hicks, Richmond, Va. Named 
Rebecca Lynn. 
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Margaret Marshburn Beahrs received the M.D. 
degree from Emory School of Medicine in June. 
She and her husband, John R. Beahrs, who is 
also in medicine, are continuing their post 
graduate training at the Mayo Clinic in Ro- 
chester, Minn. She has a residency in internal 
medicine. 


R. Kennedy Bridwell J.D. is an associate coun- 
sel for Suburban Propane, Whippany, N.J. 
Formerly a partner in a Charlotte, N.C., law 
firm, he, his wife, and two children live in 
Mendham. 


Richard L. Terry, clerk in the Boston Housing 
Court, served during the past year as president 
of the student bar association at New England 
School of Law. 


Bryan M. Thomas J.D. is a partner in the law 
firm of Thomas, Bruggeman & Sader, Orlando, 
Fla. His wife, the former Majorie Bekaert ’69, 
is enrolled in law school at the University of 
Florida and expects to receive her degree in 
August 1976. 


MARRIAGE: Paul Stephen Lux to Catherine F. 
Cooke in June. Residence: Waterbury, Conn. 
Pamela J. Rebucci to Stuart K. Shaw on Oct. 6, 
1974. Residence: Fremont, Ohio. Edward John 
Rhoads (M.D.’75) to Mary K. Pledger on May 
17. Residence: Nashville, Tenn. John Randall 
Dudley Stephens to Linda S. Layfield on Dec. 
21. Residence: Metairie, La. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Sandra Bubas 
Yarbrough and Stuart J. Yarbrough ’72, Rich- 
mond, Va., on March 12, 1974. Named Victor 
Todd. 
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Thomas M. Fairfull A.M. resigned his army 
commission in 1974 and has been appointed 
curator of the 82nd Airborne Division War 
Memorial Museum, Fort Bragg, N.C. 


Barbara Eason Goodman is a graduate student 
in physiology at the University of Minnesota- 
Twin Cities, while her husband is working for a 
Ph.D. in mathematics at the same school. 


John P. Olds is a marketing representative with 
IBM, working in the Triangle area. He lives in 
Raleigh, N.C. 


George Robert Pogmore, Jr., and his wife, Diane 
Smith Pogmore, are farming irrigated land in 
Baca County, Colo. 


Edward Sands M.A.T. is assistant secretary of 
Connecticut Bank and Trust Co., Hartford. 


Paul M. Stouffer, 1st. Lt., USMC, is stationed 
at Cherry Point Marine Corps Air Station, N.C., 
as a squadron pilot with Marine Air Transport!/ 
Refueler Squadron 252. He flies a four-engine 
turbo-prop. When not flying around the world 
he is squadron human affairs officer, dealing 
with personal problems such as racial discrimi- 
nation, drug and alcohol abuse, and family 
counseling. 


Deborah E. Swain received the master’s degree 
in English from UNC-CH in May. She is the 
wife of Clyde P. Evely, Jr., and they reside in 
Laurinburg, N.C. 


David A. Thomas J.D. is an assistant professor 
of law at Brigham Young University Law 
School in Provo, Utah. 


Eric R. Weidmann has an M.B.A. degree from 
Stanford University graduate school of business 
and is working for Arthur Andersen & Co., in 
Denver. 


Stuart J. Yarbrough is a supervisor accountant 
with Ernst & Ernst in Richmond. 


MARRIAGES: Judith Elaine Allen M.Ed. to 
Charles H. Debnam, Jr., on July 20. Residence: 
Knightdale, N.C. Stanley S. Anders III to 
Christine Ann Hoelzel B.S.N.’74. Residence: 
Philadelphia, Pa. Robert Winston Carr, Jr., 
B.S.E. to Marjorie R. Barnwell on June 7. Resi- 
dence: Durham. Bonnie K. Hinkle to Dougals 
V. Herr on. May 24. Residence: Durham. John 
W. Jones to Lucy T. Hollis on May 31. Residence: 
Durham. Thomas P. Mickle B.S.E. to Linda M. 
Moose on June 21. Residence: Durham. Sally A. 
Myers to Hugh W. Barnes. Residence: Raleigh, 
N.C. Clara M. Saunders to Everett E. Kyle on 
May 10. Residence: Hillsborough, N.C. Mark 
John Straube to Kathleen M. Telfer. Residence: 
Durham. Linda Dell Wofford to James B. Haw- 
kins IV M.Div. ’74 on May 24. Residence: Dur- 
ham. 
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David S. Bagwell M.B.A. of Greensboro, N.C., 
has been made assistant vice-president of 
NCNB Mortgage Corp. He is married and the 
father of one child. 


Linda Chambliss B.S.N. has been appointed as- 
sistant director of nursing at the U.S. Public 
Health Service Hospital on the Hopi Reservation 
in Arizona. 


Sharon Cooper B.S.N. has completed a master’s 
in social work at Columbia University and is 
working in New York City. 


Andy Elder, who graduated with an M.B.A. 
from the University of Pennsylvania’s Wharton 
School of Business, is living in the Los Angeles 
area. : 


Kathryn (Katie) L. Heidlebaugh and Max N. 
Wallace are married and living in Gainesville, 
Fla. He is attending law school and she is work- 
ing. 


Robert M. (Mike) Lloyd M.E. is an associate 


engineer in Westinghouse’s steam turbine di- 
vision located in Philadelphia. 
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Debra J. Long completed training at the School 
of Medical Technology, Duke Medical Center, 
and is employed in the microbiology lab in 
Northside Hospital, Atlanta. 


William F. Louden M.Div. is an assistant cata- 
loger in Beeghly Library of Heidelberg 
College, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Dianne Beth Miller writes that she is employed 
by the American Broadcasting Company 
(WABC-TV), New York and is living in Scars- 
dale. 


Marilyn Murray is enrolled in the graduate 
school of public health at UCLA. 


Calder L. Robertson, Jr., J.D. is affiliated with 
the corporate law firm of Moursund, Ball & 
Young, Inc., in San Antonio, Tex. 


Joseph G. Spears, who received the M.B.A. de- 
gree from the Colgate Darden Graduate School 
of Business Administration, University of Vir- 
ginia, in May, is employed by General Tele- 
phone and Electronics, Oil City, Pa. 


John A. Woodford was awarded the master’s 
* degree in city and regional planning from Ohio 
State University in June. 


K. Lynn Wright is in her second year of the doc- 
toral program in psychology at Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. She is taking practicum 
training at several schools in rural north Florida. 


MARRIAGES: Janice Boon to Walter D. Mc- 
Collam on May 31. Residence: Columbia, Tenn. 
Anne Cunningham to Jon Barry Weston. Resi- 
dence: Durham. Dale G. Davis to Barbara K. 
Fite ‘74 on Dec. 29, 1973. Residence: Falls 
Church, Va. Earl G. Dulaney M.Div. to Judy 
Lane Williams on June 22. Residence: Leasburg, 
N.C. H. Samuel Johnston to Paige Nantz on 
Jan. 3. Residence: Flanders, N.J. 


74 


Renny Domske is in graduate school at Union 
Theological Seminary in Richmond, Va. 


Jon Manger is a research assistant in interna- 
tional economics at the Department of the Trea- 
sury, Washington, D.C. He lives in Arlington, 
Va., and welcomes visits from his friends. 


Nancy Lee Milner is enrolled at American Grad- 
uate School of International Management, Glen- 
dale, Ariz. This is the only school in the country 
devoted exclusively to training men and women 
for international careers. 


Steven D. Morgan M.Div. has been assistant 
minister of the Glasgow Cathedral, Glasgow, 
Scotland, during the past year. In the spring of 
1974 he won first prize in the commission on 
archives and history seminary award conducted 
by the United Methodist Church. 


D. Bruce Townsend is a graduate student at 
Temple University and is teaching in the politi- 
cal science department. His wife, Nancy Norris 
Townsend, is teaching sixth grade in the Upper 
Darby School District. They live in Wynnewood, 
Pa. 


MARRIAGES: Alberto T. G. Grignolo to Linda 


L. Spears on June 14. Residence: Chapel Hill, 
N.C. Edward P. McNamara to Jacquelyn A 
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Smith on June 14. Residence: Durham. Susan C. 
Milner to Michael Y. Parker on May 31. Resi- 
dence: Chapel Hill, N.C. Janice Marshall Smith 
to Bruce Frederick Blakely on April 5. Resi- 
dence: Greensboro, N.C. Donald Bruce Town- 
send E.E. to Nancy K. Norris on Aug. 17, 1974. 
Residence: Wynnewood, Pa. Louise E. Woltz 
to Thomas Brodie Winborne, Jr., on May 31. 
Residence: Raleigh, N.C. 


‘75 


MARRIAGES: Laura L. Barbour B.S.N. to David 
E. O’Connell on June 14. Residence: Durham. 
Susan A. Bowers to John R. Guptill on May 31. 
Residence: Greenville, N.C. Susan Halse M.Div. 
to Robert Stumberg on May 3. Residence: Wash- 
ington, D.C. Edith F. Jones M.A.T. to Lt. Wil- 
liam B. Garrett on June 14. Residence: Jackson- 
ville, N.C. 


Deaths 


William S. Lee, Jr., ‘15 on June 19. Mr. Lee was 
retired as chief of the education section of the 
Veterans Administration and made his home in 
Raleigh, N.C. Surviving are his widow and one 
daughter, Yorke Lee Eastwood (Mrs. Frederick 
T.) ‘40, both of Raleigh. A brother, Heath E. 
Lee ‘16 of Roanoke Rapids, N.C., also survives. 


Mary Knight Buell ‘17 on May 16. A native of 
Durham who had resided in Clinton, Conn., 
since 1957, Mrs. Buell was the wife of Jesse H. 
Buell Ph.D.’43, who survives. 


Spencer J. Ervin ‘27 on May 12. For thirty-eight 
years Mr. Ervin was associated with Liggett and 
Myers Tobacco Co., Durham, retiring in 1965. 
He is survived by his widow and one daughter. 


Phillip L. Thomas ’28 on Jan 23. Mr. Thomas 
made his home in Shallotte, N.C. 


Glenn W. Hippert ‘30 in May. Mr. Hippert, who 
made his home in Winston-Salem, N.C., died 
following an extended illness. 


William W. Graves, Jr., ‘31 on June 30. Mr. 
Graves was on vacation in Italy when he died. 
For twenty years he was associated with Tri- 
Continental Corp. in New York City before mov- 
ing to Greensboro, N.C., to join Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Co. He later organized 
his own business as.a securities analyst. In 
addition to his wife, survivors include two sons, 
one being William W. III ’68 of Chapel Hill; a 
sister, Elizabeth Graves Perkinson (Mrs. Carl J.) 
‘48 of Winston-Salem; and two brothers, 
Thomas W. ’38 and John ’43, both of Wilson, 
N.C, 


Frederick W. Rainwater ‘31 on Jan. 13. Mr. 
Rainwater was a resident of Maryville, Tenn., 
where his wife lives. 


Carl W. Barbee M.Div.’34 in 1974. Mr. Barbee, 
a resident of Clinton, N.C., is survived by his 
widow. 


Samuel S. DuPuy 34 on Nov. 5. Dr. DuPuy died 
of cardiac failure at Doctors Hospital, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


Alton Skinner, Jr., E.E.’34 on July 1. A resident 
of Durham, Mr. Skinner died following a heart 
attack. He was former owner and operator of the 
Alliance Co., a plumbing and heating business. 
Survivors include his widow and three sons. 


Charles D. (Chuck) Beatty ‘35 on April 26. Mr. 
Beatty died following a series of heart attacks. 
He was a chaplain in the U.S. Navy for twenty 
years, retiring in 1962 with the rank of com- 
mander. He joined the Baltimore Conference of 
the United Methodist Church the following year, 
when he became associate pastor of the Towson 
United Methodist Church. For the past ten years 
he had been pastor of Lovely Lane United 
Methodist Church in Baltimore, which he was 
serving at the time of his death. In addition Mr. 
Beatty was curator of the Lovely Lane Historical 
Museum which is housed in Lovely Lane 
Church, “the mother church of Methodism in 
the United States.’’ Mrs. Beatty, the former 
Caroline Riefle ‘35, survives and lives in Balti- 
more. Also surviving are three daughters, one 
being Carolin Beatty Head (Mrs. Nelson M., 
Jr.) ‘61 of Rockville, Md., and two grandchildren. 


F. Hughes Crago M.D.’35 on Feb. 22. A resi- 
dent of Great Falls, Mont., Dr. Crago died at 
Showdown, a ski area on King’s Hill. He was 
stricken while riding in a ski chairlift. Dr. Crago 
was a specialist in internal medicine and diag- 
nosis at the Great Falls Clinic which he joined 
in 1939. He was a fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Physicians, the American Diabetes As- 
sociation, and the American Heart Association. 
A patron of the Great Falls Symphony Orchestra, 
he had been chairman of an advisory board to 
promote the symphony. Surviving are his 
widow and four daughters. 


E. E. (Lige) Menefee, Jr., B.S.M., M.D.’36 on 
May 23. Dr. Menefee, a former professor of 
medicine at Duke Medical Center, was living in 
Green Valley, Ariz., at the time of his death. 
He had been in declining health since his early 
retirement in 1971. This spring Dr. Menefee re- 
ceived the Distinguished Teaching Award from 
the University’s Alumni Council. He was con- 
sidered one of the county’s leading authorities 
on tuberculosis and other respiratory diseases. 
Mrs. Menefee, the former Eleanor Chittenden 
R.N. ’35, and three daughters survive. 


Betty Friemel Walker ‘36. At the time of her 
death, Mrs. Walker was living in New Paltz, 
N.Y. ; 


George Bogardus M.D.’38. Dr. Bogardus was 
from Bellevue, Wash. 


Nancy Jo Ford ‘38 on Feb. 18. Miss Ford, who 
was from Salisbury, N.C., had been in declining 
health for more than six years. 


Ernest James Lovell, Jr., ‘39 on June 22. Dr. 
Lovell was a professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, where he had taught for 
twenty-five years. He received the A.M. degree 
from Cornell and the Ph.D. from Princeton. A 
Byron scholar, he was the author of several 
distinguished books and publications in his 
field. Survivors include a brother, William F. 
Lovell ‘42, M.D. ‘45, Charlotte, N.C. 


James G. Johnson ‘44 on Sept. 14, 1974. A native 
of Hilton Village, Va., Mr. Johnson was living 
in Rocky Mount, N.C., at the time of his death. 
He was a former employee of the Budd Co. of 
Philadelphia. Surviving are Mrs. Johnson, a 
daughter, and two sons. 


J. Robert Browning, Jr., ‘45, M.D. 47, on Jan. 12. 
A specialist in internal medicine at Jordan 
Hospital, Plymouth, Mass., where he had prac- 
ticed for twenty years, Dr. Browning collapsed 
and died while playing tennis. He was a diplo- 
mate of the American Board of Internal Medi- 
cine, a member of the American College of 
Physicians and the American Medical Associa- 
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Alumni parents of incoming Duke studen 
gathered under the trees at the Alumni Hou 
for a picnic on the day new students came t 
the campus. About 150 showed up. But m 
of the day parents, like the father at the | 
helped their children lug possessions into 
dorms. 


tion, and at one time served as chairman of 
Massachusetts Medical Society. Active in ¢ 
munity affairs, Dr. Browning was a town n 
ing representative for a number of years a! 
the time of his death was completing his fift 
th consecutive year as a member of the Plym 
School Committee. Survivors include ] 
Browning, a daughter, and a son. 


Ethelyn Smith Langdon (Mrs. Warren R.) “4 
April 3. Mrs. Langdon was a resident of Way, 
Pa. 1 


Brantley B. Griffith ‘47, J.D.’49, LL.M.’50 
Dec. 16. An attorney in Lebanon, Va., Mr. G 
fith died following a heart attack. A resolutio 
adopted by the Russell County Bar Associati 
of which he had been a member since 194 
paid tribute to his contributions to the cc 
munity in which he practiced, his professi 
and his family. For a period of time, Mr. Griff 
was the commonwealth attorney for Rus: 
County. He entered private practice in 1964 an 
at the time of his death was senior partner in th 
firm of Griffith and Bondurant. Survivors ir 
clude his widow and a sister, Erma Grif 
Greenwood '37, LL.B. ’39, of Chattanoogi 
Tenn. : 


Dr. William Gordon Smith, Jr., ‘53 on July | 
A resident of Thomasville, N.C., Dr. Smith } 
a member of the Davidson County and No 
Carolina medical societies. He was also a 
ber of the American College of Surgeon 
Thomasville Rotary Club, and was physician fk 
the local high school football team. His wido 
and two daughters survive. 


Frederic Samuels ‘56 on March 6, 1974. 
Samuels, a resident of Hollywood, Fla., w 
victim of polio at the end of his junior year 
college and was paralyzed from the neck dow 
For a number of years he was an executive int 
family tobacco firm in Cuba. When it was tal 
over by Castro in 1962, Mr. Samuels entered 
securities business, and at the time of his de 
he was one of fifty members in the United Sta’ 
of the Investment Counsel Association | 
America. He was also registered under th 
specific legal title of investment counsel by 
Securities and Exchange Commission and 
Florida Securities Commission. Mrs. Samu 
and two sons, Lee Milton, 13, and Charle 
David, 7, survive. : 


G. Hunter Warlick LL.B.’60 on Oct. 5, 1974. 
attorney in Hickory, N.C., Mr. Warlick 
also minority leader of the North Carolina H 
of Representatives of which he had beenam 
ber since 1968. Surviving are his wife and 
daughters. 


Dr. Robert R. Wilson on April 27. Dr. Wilsi 

a James B. Duke professor emeritus of politi 
science, joined the Duke faculty in 1923. He 
a nationally recognized authority on intern 
tional law and was the first chairman of D 
political science department. Dr. Wilson tau 
at a number of other schools as a visiting Pp 
fessor and summer lecturer and served as. 
advisor on commerical treaties to the State L 
partment. He had also served in embassies ] 
China, the Philippines, India, Australia, 4 
Pakistan. Mrs. Wilson and one son survive. ~ 
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-|Hard Core, Soft Cover 


Duke University Press is reissuing 

| four popular books in soft covers for 
the first time. They differ from the 
original hardbacks in binding only. 
Earl W. Porter's Trinity and Duke, 

/a lively history that ends with J. B. 
‘Duke’s endowment, is $3.75. The late 
_|William Blackburn’s Under Twenty- 

| five, a collection of stories and verse 

| from his creative writing students 
\(including early William Styron, Mac 
Hyman, Reynolds Price, Anne Tyler), 
‘ jis $2.95. Marvin K. Singleton’s H. L. 
} Mencken and the ‘American Mercury” 
Adventure, about the feisty editor who 
hook up magazine journalism of the 
1920s and ’30s, is $4.75. The final book, 
| obert F. Durden’s James Shepherd 

| Pike: Republicanism and the American 
| Negro, 1850-1882, is $4.75. Durden’s 


957 reappraisal of journalist Pike’s 














f of the four that is out of print in hard 
a covers. All the authors are alumni or 


faculty members. 


Duke University Press 
3697 College Station 
Durham, N. C. 27708 
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Loose 


AMERICAN MERCURY |@™m 


| jracial and political stance isthe only one 


Hear Here 


WDEBS, the Duke-affiliated FM station 
that reaches the Durham and Chapel 
Hill area, is now publishing a monthly 
guide that covers far more than 
programming. The nonprofit station’s 
“progressive” format includes 
classical music from 9 to noon every 
day. On weekends the programming 
at FM 107 is divided into classical, 
folk, women’s show, and jazz and 
soul. Besides the classical music 
schedule, the guide carries an area 
calendar of events, record reviews, and 
a feature article, like one recently on 
stalking the “triangular meal’”— 
hamburger, french fries, and coke. 
Subscriptions cost $10 a year, says 
Editor Bob Ballard, but you may 
receive a free copy by writing 


The Guide 
Box 4742 
Durham, N. C. 27706 





Bob Ballard '74 





Hermit Cookies 


2 cups sugar (granulated) 
1 cup shortening 

5 cups flour (cake flour) 
2 tsp. salt 

2 tsp. cinnamon 
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Just Like Mabel Made 


For fourteen years—from 1950 to 
1964— Duke students hungrily 
awaited the Eats Route wagons for 
sandwiches, milk, ice cream and, a 
sure sell-out, hermit cookies. Students 
would yell to the peddlers from their 
dorm windows, “Eats, hey, Eats!”” A 
student from the early 1950s recently 
wrote that he “remembers to this day 
the treats that the cookie man 
brought.” However, adds Bert Murray 
‘56 of Mill Valley, Calif., “I have never 
been able to find a recipe for your 
famous Hermit Cookies—and I’ve 
been constantly craving them for the 
past eighteen years.”” The cookies, 
introduced at Duke by Mabel 
Hagemeyer of dining hall food 
production, are still a staple—even 
though the route men are gone. So for 
other alumni with similar cravings, 
here's the recipe. 


¥ tsp. soda 

342 oz. coconut (chopped or shredded) 
1% cup raisins (seedless) 

1% cup dates 

5 oz. water 

5 oz. liquid malt extract 


1. Sift flour with cinnamon, salt, and soda; 2. Cream sugar and shortening; 3. Mix 
dry ingredients in gradually; 4. Add coconut, raisins, dates, water, and malt extract 
and blend well; 5. Chillin freezer until stiff; 6..Forma roll 14/2” in diameter working 
from a large dough ball and “‘bouncing” into shape; 7. Cut in 34” slices; 8. Bake at 
350 degrees for 20 minutes on lightly greased and floured baking sheets. Yield: 5 

dozen cookies. (This recipe was scaled-down and tested in the University Dining 


Halls.) 





Book Findery 


To speed along students’ library 
research, the reference staff at Perkins 
Library several yeats ago began 
compiling and mimeographing 
bibliographies of the library’s 
resources. The format is simple: multi- 
colored sheets, one page to twenty or 
so, stapled at the corner. The subject 
topics, now up to fifty-six, include the 
disciplines—English, economics, 
anthropology, etc.—and branch off 
into the less expected. Such as films, 
maps, biographical sources, Africa, 
aging in America, science fiction, 
women in the Bible, newspaper 
indexes, the environment, black 
Americans, detective fiction. Florence 
Blakely and her staff will be glad to 
mail you bibliographies of the subjects 
you're interested in, if you can’t drop 
by to pick them up. 


Reference Department 
Perkins Library 

Duke University 
Durham, N. C. 27706 


Into ’76 





If you need something to pin to your 
kitchen bulletin board, other than a 
note to pick up milk and bacon, we 
have the very thing. The big fold-out 
calendar of events at Duke for 1975-76, 
which includes just about everything 
happening here. If you’re close enough 
to get back to campus occasionally, 
you may well be interested in what's 
up in sports, lectures, film, art, 
religion, music, dance, drama—and 
on and on. For a free copy of this red, 
white, and blue calendar, write: 


Department of Alumni Affairs 
2138 Campus Drive 
Durham, N. C. 27706 





Rights of Renters 


A landlord may not determine how to 
get rid of a tenant unless the process 
has been written into the lease. State 
law and the courts, in fact, determine 
the time required for eviction—in 
North Carolina that amounts to about 
seventeen days from the time a 
landlord demands in writing all back 
rent. Court costs amount to less than 
$10. Landlord/tenant relations is the 
subject of a student research project 
sponsored by the Duke branch of 
North Carolina’s Public Interest 





Research Group. The project resulted 
in a renter’s manual covering such 
topics as security deposit, eviction, 
and contracts. Detailed enough to offer 
practical help enforcing a tenant’s 


legal rights and responsibilities, the 
manual also provides a list of local 
resources. It was researched and 
written by two Duke undergraduates 
—Sarah Holmes ’77 and Phil Willman 
‘75—several law students and PIRG 
editor Peter Brown. The handbook is 
about Durham, but much of the 
information applies to any tenant 
problem. A copy may be obtained for 
$2.25 by writing 


Tenant Handbook 
North Carolina PIRG 
Box 2901 West Station 
Durham, N. C. 27705 
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Edwin Cady left athletics for literature 
‘along time ago. But as the case so often is 
with first loves, he found an absolutely clean 
break impossible. So, in the middle of a dis- 
inguished career in American literature, 
‘this college football tackle of the 1930s is 
ersed in sports again. He’s spending this 
year on a Guggenheim fellowship-his 
second-to write a book on college sports. 
Although not everything is on paper yet, the. 
English professor has been turning the 
oy over in his mind for a decade; the 
book is tentatively titled The Big Game: 








A 


i 
. 
| Cady, who considers Duke a leader in the 


y of American literature, joined the 


w W. Mellon Professorship in the 
ities. Cady is the author of six books, 


Intercollegiate Athletics and American Life. 


November 1975 





graphy of William Dean Howells; he’s editor 
of another seventeen books and has had 
essays published in eleven others as well as 
in a number of magazines. 

The first serious study of American writers. 
almost coincided with the founding of Duke 
University, Cady says, and Jay B. Hubbell, 
who launched the prestigious American 
Literature journal here in 1929, started a 
long tradition of scholarship. This work has 
continued here and the journal remains pre- 
eminent in the field. 

Cady has published something on almost 
every major figure in American literature 
from the Puritans through Robert Frost. His 
most recent books are The Light of Common 


Day: Realism in American Fiction—4 series 


of essays in theory-and Howells As Critic, 
published in London in 1973, soon after he 
came to Duke. 

Edwin Harrison Cady married in 1939, the 


English professor and ex-athlete tackles the 
estion: Why are all those people sitting 
hard benches in the freezing rain shouting insults 
-men playing a boy’s game? 


year he got his bachelor’s degree from Ohio 
Wesleyan University, where he lettered 
three years as a varsity tackle. But he dis- 
covered literature there too and so decided 
fo pass up chances with the New York 
Giants or the Cleveland Rams to enter grad- 
uate school instead. Had he made a pro team 
then the salary would have been $200 a 
game for not fewer than twelve games— 
“not much different from a professor's salary 
in 1939,” he says. 

Most of Cady’s academic career has 
been spent at two schools-thirteen years at 
Syracuse University and then fourteen years — 
at Indiana University, where he was faculty 
representative to the Big Ten Conference 
and began to study athletics seriously. 

Cady speaks in a resonant voice—perhaps 
favoring the Midwest more than Tenafly, 
N.J., where he grew up-and frequently in- 
terrupts himself with gusty laughter. He 





enjoys talking about his work, obviously 
enjoys his work. His booming voice is con- 
sistent with his appearance: he stands just 
under 6-foot-4 and weighs 210 pounds, 
which he says is too small for a college 
lineman these days. He speaks of himself asa 
““superannuated jock.” But he’s a confirmed 
sports fan and, as will become obvious, 
loves to talk about sports in American life. 


Register: I was having coffee the other day 
and these men at the restaurant counter 
were talking about sports—naturally. 
One of them was saying that he loved 
to watch wrestling. 


Cady: Do you mean “‘rassling”’ or wres- 
tling? ‘‘Rassling,’’ you know, is the lowest 
form of drama. 


Register: Rassling. 
Cady: It’s not a sport. 


Register: Well, that’s what one of the 
other guys said. ‘That's not a sport,” he 
said, ‘that’s entertainment.’’ Which 
brings me around to asking about what 
you'd said earlier about big sports having 
a strong element of entertainment. 


Cady: Basically, I think—and I’m by no 
means the first to think of it—one of the 
true differences between intercollegiate 
athletics and professional athletics is that 
the pros are primarily in show biz. One 
test for this is to notice that the pro- 
fessionals, with their marvelous athletes, 
don’t play the games nearly so well as 
they know how. Look at the difference in 
the scores between their regular season 
games and the championships, where 
the scores come way down because they 
play better defense. It’s a well-known 
principle in dealing with fans that most of 
them have no idea what's really happen- 
ing on the field and they get bored un- 
less there’s lots of scoring. 


Register: You're talking about people 
who talk football all the time? 


Cady: Oh yes. 
Register: Real fans. 


Cady: That’s right. The people who are 
willing to spend eight dollars a Saturday, 
to say nothing of the other hundred dol- 
lars or so they may spend on a football 

weekend. 


Register: You would say then that they’re 
really not very sophisticated. 


Cady: If you sit in the stands at a foot- 
ball game and listen to the fans they'll 
drive you crazy—but it’s a good experi- 
ment. One of the crazy things is that any- 
where you sit you'll hear somebody who 
fancies himself a play-by-play announcer. 
And he'll comment, he'll call the plays, 
and he'll be dead wrong. It’s one of the 
reasons, I think, why in professional 
football they keep their systems simple. 
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Register: They're playing to a more gen- 
eral audience. 


Cady: The fan thinks he knows what's 
going on, but nobody cares that it isn’t 
real football. The offensive linemen play 
hold and shove all the time: which means 
they pay no attention to one of the most 
fundamental rules in football—that the 
offense can’t use its hands. That way 
they keep the scoring up, and nobody has 
to work very hard. You can often see 
another thing with the pros. Watch the 
defensive linemen and, on the whole, 
even the linebackers and the cornerbacks. 
When the ball is run away from them, 
they loaf. Last night | saw something | 
hadn’‘t seen for years in a professional 
game, though I only saw it once. A play 
went away from a rookie defensive end 
and he ran it down from behind. You 
see that in the college game again and 
again, but almost never in the pros. 


Register: And the reason is? 


Cady: Well, the boys don’t need to play 
that hard, and anyway the conventions 
demand entertainment, which demands 
high scores. In the college game the 
analogue is the fate of the two-platoon 
system. For people like me something 
fundamental went out of football when 
the boys stopped going both ways. 
Again, the two-platoons are a crowd 
pleaser. 


Register: Why’s that? 


Cady: More scores. And a larger sense of 
crowd participation. The coaches, a great 
majority, who want to keep the two- 
platoon system, keep saying it’s a better 
game. They mean that it is a better game 
for spectators—people who don’t under- 
stand the game—and that it’s better for 
the coaches because they can play chess 
with each other through all the substitu- 
tions. In the old game they put the kids 
out on the field and almost everybody was 
going to go sixty minutes, because if you 
took a man out you couldn’t put him 
back in the same half or the same quarter 
—whatever the rule was—and then you 
had to let the boys play. 


Register: In other words this takes a lot of 
the initiative away from the players. 


Cady: Yes. It used to be that the team 
captain made the decisions. I think the 
rule against coaching from the sidelines 
may still be in the book—absolutely un- 
enforced, as anybody can see. 


Register: And the coach is usually getting 
information from assistants? 


Cady: Right. He’s got a staff by his side, 
including the people in the press box, to 
help with a decision. It used to be, you 
know, that you played the first and 
second quarters of a good game, a close 
game, in such a way as to win in the 
fourth quarter. You looked ahead, you 
planned for that, you played for it. 


Register: The fourth act. 


Cady: Which generally was the climax. 
But, anyhow, there’s a great change, 
which by the way I think reflects certain 
changes in the culture. 

Part of the point is that these are 
boys’ games. Really, it’s improper for a 
grown man to play these games, unless 
simply he can make a living at it as show 
business.. Bill Russell has been marvelous 
about this: how essentially embarrassing 
it is for a grown man to be running up 
and down the floor in short pants, play- 
ing a boys’ game. 





‘For people like me_ 
something funda- — 
mental went out of 
football when the 
boys stopped going 
both ways: 


Register: But if you have a certain style 
and do it with a flair. 


Cady: —Then there’s big money in it. 
That's part of Russell’s point. I have 
immense admiration for Bill Russell— 
he’s incisive, and he really understands 
the situation. To a man like Russell, 
given his background and all the circum- 
stances of racism in this country, basket- 
ball is a way up and out. One of the 
great contributions, I think, of the games 
has been to provide a ladder for social 
mobility for people. It was true for me. It 
might have been very difficult for me to 
go to college if I hadn’t been a football 
player. Maybe impossible. I’ve always 
known a lot of people for whom this was 
true. 

But, you know, to use it as a social 
ladder when you're a kid is one thing. 
To go on with it all the rest of your life 
is something else. There are some people 
who can’t do anything else or don’t have 
nearly so good a chance doing something 
else. That’s often true for blacks. It’s ob- 
viously true that Bill Russell has fine 
executive capacity. Suppose he had never 
played professional basketball, who 
would have known? The answer is no- 
body. The odds are a thousand to one that 
just coming out of the University of San 
Francisco as an all-American basketball 
player he would have never had a chance 
to become Bill Russell. 

Then, of course, it’s great for the guy who 
can’t do anything else, for whatever rea- 
son, or, frankly, for the man who can en- 
dow himself for the rest of his life. I think 
you could reach into almost any faculty 
and say to almost any professor, ‘‘Sir, 
if you will give us seven to ten years in 
professional sports, we will see to it that 
you will come out with a half a million 
dollars in the bank” and get your man. 


Register: Speaking of money, let’s talk 
about the relationship of a college faculty 
member and a college coach. I think you 
mentioned this earlier—the great ten- 
uousness of a coach’s position. 


Cady: Yes, well, I’ve developed, asa result 
of my Big Ten experiences and observa- 
tions, aconviction that we handle the col- 
lege football or basketball coach worse 
than anybody else on the faculty or staff. 
Even very sensitive faculty people, I’ve 
discovered to my horror (though it took 
me along time to see through the problem 
to what is my present understanding), 
take it for granted that you hire a foot- 
ball coach to fire him, that he’s in the same 
position, let us say, as the manager of a 
professional baseball team. 


Register: Is there any sort of an average 
tenure for coaches? 


Cady: I don’t know what the figures are, 


but I imagine they’re scary. I can thi 
now of a great and famous university 
which in about the last fifteen years _ 
«has had five or six football coaches. And 
the ultimate problem there, of course, 
gets to be moral. Because if you say toa 
coach, ‘‘We have certain principles and 
you must observe them. But, on the other 
hand, if you don’t win we're going to fire 
you,” the only rational conclusion open to 
him is that you must be kidding about the 
principles. 








































Register: He figures they’re not kidding 
about the firing. % 


Cady: He sees it all around him. It’s a 
difficult and complex situation; but it dis- 
turbs me that even faculty people, to take 
what ought to be the most responsible 

element, simply take it for granted that 
it’s right and proper to fire a coach. 


Register: How would, say, a head foot- 
ball coach compare in salary toa full pro- 
fessor? 


Cady: If you were to say that nationally 
there are classes one, two, three, and four 
in descending order, of full professors, 
head coaches are generally compensated 
at the level of a class two professor. As- 
sistant coaches get paid like assistant pro- 
fessors. On the other hand, a very suc- — 
cessful college coach may make more 
money from fringe activities than he 
makes in salary. 


Register: And these things don’t conflict? 


Cady: No, on the whole they’re both pro- 
ductive. If Woody Hayes walks into a 
home to recruit a boy, which often means 
recruiting mama, he has a tremendous 
advantage. They know who Woody is. 
That’s personal exposure. But also there is 
institutional exposure—which is what — 
the television conflicts are all about. One 
famous president hired a Nobel Prize 
winner for his university and somebody ~ 
said to him, ‘What is this worth to the _ 
university in the most general terms?” 
And he said: “Well, it’s about next to — 
going to the Rose Bowl.” 

Let’s take the University of Ten- 
nessee for an example. Tennessee is a 
relatively small state in population, a rela- 
tively poor state in agriculture or in in- 
dustrial power. It isn’t long since great — 
national efforts were being made to 
rescue Tennessee—TVA and all the rest. 
The University of Tennessee is supported 
by that relatively poor little state at levels 
of influence and affluence which the 
University of Bologna or the Sorbonne o 
Gottingen would turn green with envy — 
to contemplate. 






































Register: OK, why? 


Cady: OK, why? I would be reluctant to 
say that it’s because of the football team. 
And yet I should think anybody on the 
other side of the question might be 
equally reluctant to say that the football 
team had nothing to do with it. Awfully 
hard to get at the facts. Except that you 
have only to go to Knoxville, as I went 
last time Duke played there, to see some- 
thing massive and intense. Very dear 
friends whonever had any interest in foot 
ball before they went to Tennessee sur- 
prised us by writing and saying, ‘Come 
with the Duke team”: they were all gung 
ho. And there, of course, was that sea of 
Orange—71,000 raving maniacs in the 
stands. Obviously the state of Tennesse 
was turned on. I never saw anything to 
beat the party. The French Broad River rur 
along side the campus not far from the 
stadium. There were launches by the 
dozens coming down the river to dock. 
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i then come down the river 
me. The American college game 
a release of energy. So far as I 
there is nothing like it anywhere 
Ise in the world. 


Register: You talk about the entertain- 
‘ment value of college or professional 
‘sports—in other words, the psychology of 


why a person wants to’watch a football 
game, especially. There’s got to be some- 


j thing that it does for him. 


| Cady: Well, I think you can get at the 


base of some of this if you notice that 
people turn out by the millions all over the 


- world in the modern postindustrial and 
_postdemocratic era—interesting phrases, 
| but probably accurate—for this athletic 


experience. Crazy as loons. 


Register: You’re Biking about more than 


just football. Everything major. 


Cady: Remember El Salvador and Nicara- 
gua (was it?) went to war a few years ago 
over a soccer game. Important psy- 
chological things happen for people at 
games; and you can begin to get at what 
they are by saying that modern post- 
industrial and postdemocratic culture all 
over the world is a gambling culture. 


Which means that the culture pro- 


vides immense rewards for people willing 
to risk themselves. Who are willing to 
step outside the securities, for example, 
of the old peasant culture. To lay it on the 


‘line, compete, and, of course, mostly 


lose. Some people never can win for los- 
ing; they’re total losers. But all of us lose, 


| even the most successful, and suffer from 
‘tension and frustration. 


Some psychiatrists insist that guilt feel- 
ings are discharged in these very sym- 
bolic sport events. But there’s another 
side to it in the delight we take in “the 
Big Game.” There are immunities— 


| freedoms and immunities. You can go to ~ 
| a game and act like a nut. And every- 


body says, ‘Yes, scream and holler and 
cuss, raise hell!’” Everybody says, ‘’Well, 


you know it’s a game. It’s Saturday after- 


noon and we paid our admission, let’s all 


go crazy together!” 
I think that has not only « a cathartic 


function in the Aristotelian sense—we get 
_ rid of a lot of stuff that’s been dammed up 


inside us. It’s fun and it’s good for people 


| to have fun. But also—and this is to me 


presently one of the most interesting is- 
sues because I can’t find enough about it 


_| in the literature—that symbolic drama 
| down there encapsulizes life. We launch 


out into the conflict and the risk and be- 
fore the afternoon is over we have the 
answer, a result from the whole thing. But 


in real life it’s going to take us thirty 


years or five years or until next year or 
something of the kind before we know the 
answer, if we ever know. 


Register: In other words, people’s lives 


| have a lot more grey areas. 


Cady: Precisely, and of all kinds. Every- 
body has noticed the applicability of 


| | Thoreau’s observation that the majority 
| | of men are living lives of quiet despera- 
} tion. One way of getting away from that 
I quietness, among other things, is to go 


to that ball game. 


} Register: Noisy desperation. 


Cady: Right. It isn’t desperation either 


| quite in the same sense. 


Register: Exultation maybe. 


Cady: Sometimes. Also, of course, there’s 





‘Some psychiatrists 
insist guilt feelings 
are discharged in 
these very symbolic 
Sport events’ 


there’s next week, or next year, or next 
season, the next sport coming up. 


Register: Well, if aman—say, an insurance 
salesman—is at this game, he goes there 
to get something he doesn’t get in his 
job. If he loses a big sale, that’s some- 
thing that he can’t replay next week. 


Cady: Right. And also, of course, success- 
ful people always have a lot that’s hang- 
ing, and nothing is more wearing than 
that. Everybody will break down or fink 
out sometimes, but some people doitona 
life basis. You ask yourself, well, gee, 
good old Joe has somuch on the ball, why 
doesn’t he produce? And then you begin 
to notice that, while he may be going - 
through the motions, good old Joe is not 
ever going to produce. He’s quit. 

I learned from combat not to look down 
on Joe. Everybody has his breaking point. 
There isn’t a man in the world who won't 
go up the wall if he gets the wrong breaks 
and things get tough enough. That was 
the thing about so-called combat fatigue, 
people coming apart under tension and 
fear. Nobody who understood the situa- 
tion blamed them. That’s why I never 
could forgive General Patton for slapping 
that GI in the hospital. It showed that 
Patton didn’t understand combat, which 
is a heretical statement, but it’s what I 
believe. It takes immense patience and 
endurance just to hang in there tosee how 
it’s going to come out. 


Register: In real life. 


Cady: In real life. But if you go to the 
game you get an answer. 


Register: For eight or ten or fifteen dol- 
lars. 


Cady: Actually, people often spend a lot 
more than that. One of the things that I 
would give a pretty to know, for instance, 


-is what the net investment will be on Sat- 


urday over in Chapel Hill at the N.C. 
State-Carolina game. People are going to 
come from all over North Carolina. 
Traveling, the motels, the meals, 

the booze. My guess is that a lot of the 
people who come to a big game have got 
a hundred dollar investment on the line 
before kickoff. 


Register: So this fits into the psychology 
of the whole thing. 


Cady: Yeah. It is one of the reasons, for 
example, why somebody in San Francisco 
may have an emotional investment in the 
Duke-Carolina game. It keeps him close 
to Duke. It keeps up his connection with 
his loyalties, with his youth, with some- 
thing which is important to his identity. 
That’s one of the big differences between 
the American experience with college and 
the European experience. 


I was unprepared some years ago in 
Sweden to find that in a Swedish uni- 
versity town they did not know the word 
“alumni.” They used Latin a lot, but the 
word did not register. When I tried to ex- 
plain, they said, ‘“Oh, you know we have 
a few ‘old boys’—we use the English 
term—who come back to their clubs, but 
nobody who has that kind of relationship 
to the university.”’ The idea was un- 
known to them. And the same seems gen- 
erally true of European universities. 


Register: Now alumni and sports are 
definitely tied up together. 


Cady: They seem to be, don’t they? Even 
for women. That's fascinated me. But now 
I should mention something that’s en- - 


lightened me, though it’s left me puzzled. ~ 


There is a deep negative side to the sports 
experience. The ambivalence of the sports 
fan and the sports follower and therefore 
the collegiate sports constituency is hard 
to believe until you really have begun to 
register it. An ambivalence in the classi- 
cal Freudian sense, a love/hate relation- 
ship. There seems to be a lot of hatred 
involved in the fan’s love for his team, his 
school, his own situation. Now that may 
arise in part from the cathartic pattern. 
But there must be more to it than that. 


Register: Go into that, give me an 
example. 


Cady: Well, I first noticed it at basket- 
ball. All over Indiana they are daffy about 
basketball. And there was a woman who 
sat behind me for three or four years at 
games who fora while really annoyed me. 
And then I began to get intrigued. From 
the moment just before the tip-off to the 
end of the game, she scolded continuous- 
ly. She never said anything positive; she 
never shut up; and most of what she said 
was a running fire against her own team, 
coaches and players. It began to help 
when it dawned on me—you couldn’t 
tune her out—that she was having a good 
time, really enjoying the game. 


Register: But she didn’t sound like it. 


Cady: She was enjoying it from an alto- 
gether negative point of view. And then! 
began to observe the losers among the 
great supporters of athletics, the people 
who were really with you, full of sym- 
pathy, encouragement and support, 
financially and otherwise, when you were 
losing but who faded from the scene 
when you won. I really had a kind of 
traumatic moment over that. I was de- 
termined when we won to remember 
the faces who'd always been there in the 
dark. And I arrived at a banquet where | 
was supposed to make a speech and that 
was going to be one of my big points. 
And I looked around the room and some 
of those people were not present. I went 
ahead and said it, but I felt let down. As 
always happens, or happens at most 
places, you lose and you win and then you 
lose again. When we lost again they 
showed up again. They feel a need to 
have you lose. They really are losers. 


Register: To see somebody else lose, you 
mean, or just be involved. 


Cady: It’s quite complex. For example, the 
people I’m thinking about tend to be 
personally successful. The psychiatrists 
talking about real gamblers may shed 
some light. I don’t know, I haven’t got 
it worked out. But the psychiatrists say 
about the real gambler that he is com- 
pelled to riska great deal more than he can 
afford to lose. He gambles because he 
wants to lose, he must lose, because it is 





‘Then | began to ob- 

serve the losers 
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necessary for him to punish himself. His 
fundamental self-perception precon- 
sciously is that he’s a bad person and 
must be punished by competing far be- 
yond any rational limit and doing it in 
such a way that he must lose and suffer 
deeply. If, for example, we do have a 
gambling culture, it could be that such 
guilt feelings, very mixed—since most 
people do not live at psychiatric ex- 
tremes, even though the possibilities are 
there, I suppose, for all of us—play some | 
part in many lives. 


Register: Yes. And talking about the 
psychology of sports, I don’t think we can 
overlook the Monday morning quarter- 
backing. 2 


Cady: I’ve twice been involved in found- 
ing or encouraging the foundation of fa- 
culty Monday “‘luncheon quarterback”’ 
clubs. And it’s wonderful to see how 
many people turn out and, furthermore, 
which ones come. Many of the most crea- 
tive people on any faculty are sports fol- 
lowers. Artists are often sports buffs: 
painters, printmakers, musicians, com- 
posers, in my experience. And you can 
guess at some of the reasons for that. 
Some likenesses between what people do 
in sports and what artists do run deep. 
And the creative types get great pleasure: 
out of the symbolic discharge and sym- 
bolic drama we've talked about. 

Mrs. Cady’s a musician, and we dis- 
covered more or less by accident that you 
can have a wonderful evening if you mix’ 
musicians with athletics people. They 
take to each other, cotton to each other 
right away, and have a good time. 

Some of that you can lay to the in- 
tensity of the sports experience as drama, 
but we haven’t talked about the visual 
aesthetics of the games. 


Register: Let’s do. 


Cady: They are truly beautiful. And that 
attracts the creative people. ; 

Well, if you stop and divorce yourself 
from participation in the contest, step out 
of the game yourself, and simply look at 
it as spectacle, it is beautiful indeed. All 
kinds of flowing patterns and, of course, 
the color. It’s going to make an interest- 
ing study for somebody—how far I 
can go with it I don’t know—as a study 
in pop culture, the game as aesthetic 
spectacle. It may be one of the reasons, 
for example, for the affection of a good 
many women for something they don’t 
understand otherwise—and that also re- 
lates to the development of the great 
bands and the other spectacles of half- 
time shows. 

That’s a-special part of the pop culture 
of the United States. It’s developed whole 
professions: twirling and everything that 
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oes with it; the band shows. In a big 
academic musie department, traditional- 
ly, one of the prime outlets for the grad- 
uates has been to go and become high 
school band people. It’s a subculture in 
itself; but what does it have to do with the 
games in themselves? 


Register: But apparently the music is im- 
portant to the players. 


Cady: Oh, I don’t think they care. 


Register: You don’t think so. It doesn’t 
make any difference at all? 


Cady: No. The players wouldn’t miss it. 


Register: Then the music is strictly for the 


tans. 


Cady: Absolutely..A crowd which is 
giving solid support to a home team will 
help it if it’s a good team. Ifit’s nota good 
team or if it’s a slightly unstable team 
in a nervous condition, the crowd can 
hurt it. 


Register: We've talked mostly about what 
the team is doing for the crowd. We 
haven't talked about what the crowd does 
for the team. 


Cady: | think that’s often exaggerated. 


Register: Well, the team wouldn’t want to 
play to an empty stand. 


Cady: I wonder if it would care much. Not 
players who really liked the game. That’s 
a prime point. My wife can’t understand, 
for example, how football players can 
endure it. The answer's simple: they love 
it, it’s fun. No matter how good an athlete 
you are, if you don’t love the game, some- 
body who does love it is going to beat 
you. As a matter of fact he’s going to beat 
you out, displace you. Perhaps the most 
Darwinian process in American culture 
is the one that produces the top collegiate 
athletes. You know, from the little boys 
who began to play on their lawns when 
they were tiny on up. 


Register: There’s not a lot left to chance. 


Cady: Oh, yes, chance plays its part. But 
among other things you find out not 
necessarily who’s the best athlete but who 
is comparatively the best athlete who 
comparatively wants to play the most. 
And desire comes largely out of love. Oh 
I think the best players might even enjoy 
it more if the crowd didn’t come. That’s a 
theory you can’t test. 


Register: Well even with the advent of TV, 
the pro games are well attended. 
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Cady: Look at the figures, and you'll be 
surprised. Thirty-five thousand is a good 
pro crowd and a lot of them are under 
thirty thousand. They couldn’t survive 
without TV. They couldn't. 


Register: There’s not much communica- 
tion between that camera and the team. 


Cady: And yet there’s no doubt about the 
fact that—and I’m sure this is in Coach 
McGee’s mind or Coach Foster’s mind— 
that you couldn’t recruit if you didn’t play 
big-time ball. 


Register: By big-time ball you mean... 


Cady: The big games. The big national 
schedule. You see, if you had to go to 
Pennsylvania or Jersey and say to a good 
player, ‘Well, you come on down to 
Duke, we have a nice campus and you can 
play Furman,” he would say, ‘‘Who?” 


f 


and he’d go to Penn State or Pittsburgh 
or Syracuse where they play big-time ball. 
I learned that first from Ben Schwartz- 
walder. He came on—at Syracuse—and 
the teams he was scheduling looked like 
suicide to me. But when I asked him 
why, he said, “If I don’t do it I can’t re- 
cruit. Given the kind of kid we have to 
get to make good academically here, 
who's going to be recruited by the Ivy 
League, the only thing! have to say tohim 
is: “You come with us and we'll play 
big-time football!’ ’’ That’s important to 
the player at home with the friends he 
played with, in his high school, in his 
community. There again is one of the 
things that really needs study: the relation- 
ship of the American community to col- 
legiate athletics. 


Register: Well, little towns practically 
survive on the schools. 


Cady: And big towns: there isn’t much 
difference. 


Register: Well, let me jump to something 
else. Every time there’s a budget problem 
at a university and that seems to be really 
a problem right now. . . 


Cady: I’ve never known when it wasn’t, 
but go ahead. 


Register: Well it’s especially bad with in- 
flation and so forth. There goes up the. 
hue and cry for cutting athletic budgets. 


Cady: Right. 


Register: OK. So what would happen if a 
large university did away with their 

intercollegiate sports? What do you think 
would happen? 


( 


Cady: Well, here it is very difficult to ar- 
rive at an adequate and answerable sense 
of reality. It is hard. Let’s go to what we 
were saying about Tennessee a while ago. 
Do away with those UT games. Take 
down all those signs that say, ‘’This Is 
Orange Country.” Simply deprive those 
people of all those marvelous parties. Cut 
those chains of connection between the 
citizens of the state, in all directions and 
at many levels, with the university. And 
what will happen? , 

A football team has five or six con- 
stituencies in and out of the university. 
Do away with it, and what will happen to 
the constituencies? I don’t know. I do 
know that many universities have 
thought—whether they were right or 
wrong—they would rather not cut those 
connections 


Register: Well, presumably a private col- 
lege would feel the same effect. 


Cady: I knew one private college which 
decided to de-emphasize. And it had so 
many kinds of trouble that it turned 
around and scrapped the whole idea and 
reinvested and felt that its investment 
was well rewarded. 


Register: There are some major universi- 
ties that have dropped intercollegiate 
sports. 


Cady: Yes, but in odd patterns; and per- 
haps the jury is still out on some of those 
cases. At Chicago, for instance, the stu- 
dents have brought football back in a 
small way. I like the idea of continued 
student creativity in athletics, as in the 
club sports. 


Register: You don’t think, then, that the 
big time and winning in it are every- 
thing—or the only thing? 


Cady: No, that’s the pattern the uni- 







versities have to break. Another way 0 
saying it is that the people responsible 
for the welfare of the great universities 
may go to the games and behave like 
fans, but when they sit down in the board 
room or the faculty council they must not 
be fans. The students of primitive 
cultures—cultural anthropologists—get a 
lot of mileage from the distinction be- 
tween Dionysian culture and Apollonian 
culture. In the religion of ancient Athens — 
there were wild, orgiastic Dionysian and — 
cool, rational Apollonian impulses: the 
difference between Greek tragedy, 
which is Dionysian, and the Parthenon, 
which is Apollonian. In the board room or 
council they have to be Apollonian— 
absolutely. They may have to take the 
Dionysians into consideration but never _ 
act that way out of the stadium. People 
all want to be Dionysian about foot- a 
ball or basketball, but when it comes to 
university governance, they’ve got to _ : 
quit. Especially they’ve got to swear off _ 
burning coaches. J 


tage’ Ae 


Register: And it’s only in the big, the 
major sports that this is prominent. 


Cady: Well, for example, typically the 
coaches in minor sports have academic 
tenure. 


Register: Yes and often stay twenty or 
thirty years. ’ 


Cady: Stay a lifetime. It’s quite proper. 
And maybe in the course of three 

decades have five or six great teams. The 
rest of the time they’re more or less com- 
petitive—they’ll have some great teams, 
they'll have some awful teams. Most of 
the time they rank in the middle of the 
conference. And everybody thinks that’s — 
just fine. And it is just fine. , 


Register: But why? Why do they think 
that’s fine? 


> 
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Cady: Because that’s sensible. 


. Register: Because they’re just not as 


bound up in the emotion of these sports. 


Cady: The various constituencies, includ- 
ing the public ones, of the university 
don’t care. As, for example, they don’t — 
care about concerts. Now Coach Al _ 
Buehler can have cross-country cham- 
pionships coming out of his ears, whichI _ 
guess he does, doesn’t he? Who cares? 
Suppose now AI gets into one of those 
situations which can happen to any 
coach. He makes a couple of recruiting 
mistakes and gets some bad eggs and ~ 
he has a fight with them and they all 
quit. Is that going to get Al fired? 

No way. And the prime reason is that in 
the Dionysian sense—that crazy, 2 
frenzied, all-uptight sense—nobody ¥ 
cares. 


- 


\ 


Register: Well, why don’t they care? 












Cady: It doesn’t catch them up. Some of — 
the people who would spend three 
thousand dollars to go to the Olympics — 
wouldn't come to a cross-country meet. 
At the meet, you know, you can stand — 
around on the golf course and wave to the 
kids; you can speak to themas they go by. 4 
They’re kind of relaxed. They’ve a long ~ 
way to go. If they know you, they'll speak ~ 
to you. Or you can say, ‘‘Come on Joe.” 
And you know Joe’s right there and he 
hears you. It’s very personal. If you goto — 
the Olympics you’re just a whisper in the 
roar. There I guess we come back to the 
point that there is a power to elicit Diony- 
sian reactions in certain of the sym- 
bolic dramas which is by no means true 
of sport in general for Americans. 





University campuses today are quieter places 
than they were a few years ago, 
beset at most by undramatic enrollment slumps and 
budget pinches. But there are still influential 
student voices on the campus. 
Here are three such students at Duke, part of 
_a larger number we will look at throughout the year. 


Giving Respect and Getting It Back | 


Student government at Duke is better off 
than most, says ASDU’s president, but a lot of work lies ahead 
































Rich Glaser throws himself into what- ment is explained, Glaser says, by the 
ever he’s doing. After spending his fact that an ordinary bylaw required a 
sophomore year in a fraternity, he de- whole year to be adopted by the board 
activated Sigma Chi the next year to de- of trustees. 
vote himself to the varsity lacrosse team. Another key issue for ASDU is the 
Then when he came back from Christmas building of a new student center on 
vacation last winter, he decided to run the West Campus. This is an $8 million 
for president of the student government. project for which less than $2 million 

Glaser ran on the issue of communi- has now been raised. Nevertheless, 
cation. He started by talking about the Glaser says, the addition is closer to 
“welthey’’ division between ASDU and reality than at any time since the push 
the general student body. But when the really began in 1949. 

Forestry School issue exploded he found When Glaser, a senior history major, 
himself with a far bigger issue. finishes Duke in the spring, he plans to 
The candidate perceived the dispute enter law school. He’s influenced here, 
to be more of communication than of he says, by one of his three older sisters 

budget cutting. who is a lawyer. 

The race ended in a runoff last March “The student government at Duke is 
between Glaser and Gail Jensen, in very well developed,” he says. “We have 
which Glaser became president of the a lot of influence through committee 
Associated Students of Duke University appointments. We have good turnouts at 
by less than two hundred votes. our elections and referendums—well 

Glaser, a native of Charleston, W. Va., above the national average.” 
who picked up his penchant for lacrosse During the Forestry controversy, the 
at a Pennsylvania prep school, is the Duke administration recognized ASDU 
ninth president of ASDU (pronounced as representing the student body. 
“as-do”’). 

While the communication issue runs 
through many student-administration 
matters, the issue hanging fire for ASDU 
and Glaser right now is the status of black 
studies at Duke. 

A student government task force 
chaired by Jensen, has recently come 
out with a thirty-six page report urging 
that black studies be organized as a full- 
fledged department, not simply as a 
program. This is also what the Associa- 
tion of African Students wants. 

Blacks now comprise 5 to 6 percent 


of the student body at Duke. Glaser 
feels that black enrollment should be 
twice that, as it is in some other national 
universities, he says. 

University governance, so volatile an 
issue in the late 1960s, remains a 
smoldering question. Glaser feels, how- 
ever, that a great strength of ASDU is 
the number of students it appoints to 
influential committees. ASDU makes 
over two hundred appointments. 

“As far as university governance 
goes,”’ Glaser says, “‘I still have my 
doubts as to how democratic it is. If 
students give respect, they should 
a get it in return.” 

ASDU President Rick Glaser is co-captain of varsity lacrosse The plodding image of student govern- 
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‘I'd Like to Raise Some Issues’ 


The editor of the student daily brings 
off-campus experience and spunk to her nocturnal job 


Anne Newman embraces strong 
opinions, some of which appear in the 
student daily she edits and some of which 
are taped to her office walls. They were 
forged in college and out, for she has 
not followed the customary four-year 
route. 

Her work on the Chronicle, a tabloid 
that comes out five days a week, is pri- 
marily at night. Newman’s hours in a 
suite of offices that resembles a stage 
set from The Front Page ‘are roughly 
from 2 p.m. until 2 a.m. Some nights 
it’s 4 before things let up. 

On the editor's plaster walls are pic- 
tures of Bella Abzug and Terry Sanford, 
clenched fists and Peanuts cartoons— 
and deadline schedules. Newman is 
wearing blue jeans and a woolly sweater; 
she is shod in hiking-type boots that 
rest on the desk. 

Born in Albemarle, N.C., Newman 
spent most of her childhood in Ravens- 
wood, W. Va. Her family moved to the 
Bay Area of California in her senior 
year of high school and then to Wales 
after she had gone off to school. Today 
they live in Ghana. 

The reason for all the moving is that 
her father is a chemical engineer with 
Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corpora- 
tion. Even though they didn’t stay in 
North Carolina, the family had Southern 
roots, and that is what brought Newman 
to Duke. 

“My family was Southern and in the 
South Duke was the school, the paragon 
of all universities,’’ says Newman, who 
dropped out of Duke in October of 1971 
after finishing two years. 

“T had no idea what I wanted to do 
with myself, and I thought it was ridicu- 
lous to be spending money on school 
when it wasn’t training me for any- 
thing,” she says. 

After two months in Wales with her 
family, she was back in Durham, but 
not in school. She embarked on a three- 
year career as a working woman which 
included jobs in 1972 as a secretary for 
Katharine Way, a Duke adjunct pro- 
fessor of physics, and as the first person 
hired by the North Carolina Public 
Interest Research Group (NC-PIRG). 

In February of 1973 she was one of the 
first two women hired to work on the 
Duke grounds crew. “I raked leaves, 
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shoveled snow, broke up ice, swept the 
president’s driveway, and then started 
working a lawn mower,” she says. “I 
think I cut every blade of grass on West 
Campus. It was a lot nicer view of the 
University than the one I’ve gotten from 
a classroom, though.” 

In the fall of 1974 Newman began work- 
ing at the Chronicle as a typesetter. 

She was interested in newspaper work, 
having been a co-editor of her high school 
newspaper and yearbook and having 
interned at the Oakland Tribune where 
she enjoyed the work despite the strange 
hours. 

She decided to return to school in 
January, mostly because her father’s 
company would allow her to travel free 
to Ghana to visit her family if she were 
a student. 


“When I came back to school, I realized 
how much I enjoyed writing,” she says. 
“T guess I was tired of working and 
wanted to come back to school. I figured 
if I was going to be in school and at the 
Chronicle, I'd be as happy working under 
myself as anyone else.”’ 

So she ran successfully for the editor- 
ship and has made the editor’s office her 
home away from home ever since. 

“I'd like to try and raise some issues 
on campus while I’m editor that have 
been dead in recent years,” says the 
twenty-four-year-old Newman. “I think 
we can create a dialogue on the issues 
while we report the news. 

“Coming back to Duke has been a real 
culture shock,” she adds, ‘‘because the 
place has become so conservative in such 
a short period of time. I think people 


Chronicle Editor Anne Newman started on the grounds crew 


have to wake up.” 

Newman attributes the new climate on 
campus to “the pressures of recession, 
the competition for jobs, and the iso- 
lated atmosphere these things have 
caused.”” 

She would like to go on to become a 
writer, although she is not positive in 





which medium. For now she would like 


the Chronicle to be a training ground 
for those who want to be journalists, 
and an effective student newspaper. 












The newest student on the board of trustees 
) makes time for everything—in the classroom and out 


























Tim Westmoreland is a whirlwind from 

the mountain town of Blowing Rock, 
N. C. He’s into modern dance, creative 
writing, and student government—not to 
mention that he’s an A.B. Duke Scholar 
with a 3.9 grade point average. 

This senior psychology major is also 
the new student member of the Duke 
board of trustees. 

Westmoreland is, in fact, the first 
“student trustee” to actually serve on 
the board while he is still in school. 
The other two, still on the board, 
graduated before their terms started. 

He attended his first board meeting in 
September and says his close contact has 
given him a new view of the trustees. 

“T’ve found that the board members are 
not up to the mischief I thought they 
were,” he says. ‘They are very nice 
people and really work hard at their 
jobs.” 

Westmoreland will serve a three-year 
term rather than the six that regular 
members serve. 

“What I would hope to do is to bring 
a student perspective to the board,” he 
says. ‘‘Most of the board are business- 
men and alumni and are not always in 
tune with things that concern the stu- 
dents and faculty.” 

In addition to that, Westmoreland 
says, ‘‘the people on the second floor 
of Allen Building don’t always have time 
to talk with all the students who want to 
see them. Because of my position, they 
usually take the time to see me. And I 
can ask them for information and expect 
to get it.” 

Westmoreland spent last summer at 
Oxford University studying develop- 
mental psychology and is applying to 
return there as a Rhodes Scholar. 

He is also looking at the graduate 
program in clinical psychology at Duke, 
which he considers to be tough com- 
petition. 

Westmoreland, who has taken four 
creative writing courses at Duke and 
won the Anne Flexner Award for creative 
writing as a sophomore, has been as- 
sociate editor of the Archive since last 
spring. He is in charge of prose for the 
student literary journal. 

He occasionally reviews classical music 
for the Chronicle, has been in the Modern 
Dance Club, and has worked at a welter 


‘Not Up to the Mischief | Thought’ 


of committees. The work includes coordi- 
nating competition for A.B. Duke 
Scholars; serving on committees on ad- 
missions and financial aid and on Duke’s 
self-structured curriculum; the Publi- 
cations Board for two years; on the 
Bassett Committee for bringing artists 
and lecturers to the University; and on 
the ad hoc ASDU committee on tenure. 

How does Westmoreland get the job 
done? 

Chronicle staffer Gail Jensen, who has 
known Westmoreland since their fresh- 
man year and has served on committees 
with him, says that “his friendly and 
direct approach has brought him in con- 
tact with a wide range of students, 
faculty members, and administrators.” 
His frankness and astuteness, she says, 
win respect for his ideas and sugges- 
tions. 

“One year,” she continues, ““he served 
on thirteen University committees, a 
fact reflecting his versatility. On almost 
any issue Westmoreland can direct him- 
self or others to appropriate individuals 
or resources.” 

But even with this wide experience 
working with all sorts of university 
situations, Westmoreland still felt a 
little out of place at his first board of 
trustees meeting. 

“Tl was intimidated at first, but 
loosened up after an hour or so,” he 
says. ‘‘When the subject of Forestry came 
up, I felt that I had something to say 
since I had been a student—in fact, I 
still have my ‘Shared Authority’ T-shirt— 
when the whole matter came up last 
spring. They responded very well to what 
I said.” - 


East and West 


ltems of interest from the University’s campuses 


East Campus Center 
May Replace ‘Old Gym’ 


Duke University is planning a new 
East Campus activities center to be built 
in place of the existing gymnasium. Until 
recently East Campus residents (still pri- 
marily women) have used the “‘old gym” 
for most of their sports, but the Uni- 
versity’s architects have indicated that 
the 1922 structure has a limited future. 

The present building contains only one 
gymnasium with floor space of 101 by 
87 feet and a noticeably uneven surface. 
Since there is an elevated indoor track 
eleven feet up the wall, only 76 by 62 
feet is open space. Most basketball 
courts, the physical education depart- 
ment says, measure 94 by 50 feet. Basket- 
ball, volleyball, badminton, dancing, and 
other large group activities are scheduled 
in the gym. 

The University decided that East 
Campus'’s residential character de- 
manded better recreational facilities, 
particularly with the ever-increasing 
male population there. And the Uni- 
versity Union Committee has recom- 
mended adequate lounge and light 
recreational space on East. 

What is planned is a $2,720,000 
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project that will house two large gym- 
nasiums—one with a three-hundred- 
person seating capacity and a smaller 
one for basketball, gymnastics, badmin- 
ton, and, eventually, dancing. 

Elizabeth Bookhout, professor of phys- 
ical education, noted the trend toward 
recreational activity, particularly for the 
coeducational needs. 

“The desired objective for the new 
center is flexibility. We want to be 
able to adapt to all the needs of the Uni- 
versity community,” she said. “Even 
though physical education enrollment 
is almost as great as it was before we 
made physical education an elective, 
our classes are now geared for co- 
recreational activities.” 

When the new center is built it will 
also contain handball and squash courts, 
a regulation swimming pool, adminis- 
trative and faculty offices, a lounge/ 
snack bar and social games area, class 
and seminar rooms, an indoor track, a 
recreational laboratory, golf cages, an 
indoorarchery range, locker and dressing 
areas, and special exercise rooms for 
both men and women. 

In keeping with the scale of the East 
Campus and its Georgian architecture, 
the large mass required for the recrea- 
tional building necessitated a low profile, 


horizontal plan. By designing open 
spaces adjacent to most outdoor recrea- 
tional areas the architects—Smart, 
Woodall, Isley and Herring of Durham— 
will be able to maintain what they call a 
“sense of place” usually unavailable ina 
project of this size. 

Inside, the main lobby serves as the 
“control point” for most activities. Sur- 
rounding this space are the light recrea- 
tion areas, access to the gymnasiums on 
the main floor, and the elevators and 
stairs. On the lower level, dressing 
rooms are adjacent to the swimming pool 
and entrances to the handball/squash 
courts. Class and seminar rooms are . 
placed on the top level to provide a sepa- 
ration of teaching zones from the pe- 
destrian ways. The lower level will. be 
built partially underground to conform 
to the slope of the land. 

The center’s exterior will match the 
brick on the rest of East Campus and 
will utilize insulating glass. The build- 
ing’s mechanical system is designed to 
permit flexible use of the equipment. 
Where possible, there will be heat recla- 
mation and economizing systems. 

Outside activity will include areas for 
basketball, handball, and tennis, plus 
several brick patios adjoining the build- 
ing. 
































“University trustees will not permit 
ground breaking for the facility until all 
funding is in sight,’’ says Jack Adcock, 
deputy controller for accounting, “and — 
no money will be borrowed for this , — 
particular project.” 

According to J. David Ross, vice-presi- 
dent for institutional advancement, more 
than $120,000 has been received to date in 
gifts and pledges. He also indicated that 
commemorative gift opportunities are — 
available as a part of the project. be 

‘We are open to separate funding for 
any of the projected facilities,” Dr. Book- 
hout said. ‘‘This building is designed to 
be used by everyone in the University 
community and will include special fea- 
tures for the very young, the handi- 
capped, and the old.” : 
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: ex discrimination can be found just 
about anywhere but it’s still a shock to find 
it in the American Journal of Psychiatry. 
homas Haizlip, assistant professor in child 
sychiatry at Duke and director of children 
and youth services at Dorothea Dix Hospital 
n Raleigh, discovered that most psychia- 


| trists feel the preponderance of women in 


rug ad illustrations represents women as 
n greater need of treatment of mental 
IIness than men. 
| Arandom sampling of the journal's 
1973 issues revealed pharmaceutical ads 
showing 64 percent of psychiatric patients 
1s women; in one issue eleven out of four- 
‘een drug ads featured women as patients. 
These observations prompted Dr. Haizlip 
and his colleagues, Drs. Christine McRee 
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: er Plan to Put 


orestry on Its Feet 


_ Duke’s board of trustees has approved 
President Sanford’s proposal for a five- 
year plan to develop the School of Forest- 
ry and Environmental Studies, which was 
in danger of being phased out in last 
winter’ s > budget cut. The plan includes 

| strengthening the faculty and the aca- 
demic program and building an endowed 
financial base. 


_ The plan also calls for a $3 million en- 


‘dowment with annual spendable in- 


come of $150,000 to $180,000. To do this, 


institutional development will aim for 


520, 000 annually in alumni giving, rather 


| than the former $10,000 a year. A $40,000 


Z0al has been set for gifts and grants from 
other public and private sources. 

_ Another facet of the development 
olan, Sanford told the trustees at the 
September meeting, is a “nationwide 
search for a senior professor of forestry 
and environmental management” who can 
help in strengthening the faculty and 
in raising Money. 

_ The decision to continue the school, 
Sanford said, was made in consultation 
with the forestry school, University 
faculty representatives, and outside 
forestry consultants. 

“We thought the plan was reasonable,” 
said Forestry Dean Charles W. Ralston. 
‘We are fully committed to it and think 
e can do it.” 

| The outside consultants, which in- 
cluded people from the federal govern- 
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ment, the University of Missouri forestry 


school, and the dean of the Yale forestry 
chool, said that the Duke school has a 
number of distinctive strengths. — 

The strengths include the caliber of 
tudents attracted, the “leadership 
and possible collaboration 
ith Duke’s law school and business 
Lah 
The consultants recommended that the 
Duke forestry school “define and articu- 
ate its mission” and avoid a “too diffuse 
pproach.” 

























At Youthful Twenty, 
| Aging Center Matures 


i. twenty years years old usually 
oesn’t merit a second glance in this suite 
f offices in the Duke hospital basement. 


But because this year marks the twentieth 


irthday for the Center for the Study 

f Aging and Human Development, 
hich occupies that suite, the staff deems 
small celebration in order. 

After all, when the center started in 
955 with sixteen senior faculty members 
at Duke, it was the first regional facili- 


and Billie F. Corder of the North Caro- 
lina Mental Health Department, to survey 
thirty psychiatrists about their reactions - 
to women in drug ads. Of twenty-three 
psychiatrists responding (three female), 
the doctors reported 77 percent of those 
questioned said that while more women 
seek their advice, fewer women than men 
actually require psychiatric treatment. 

Advertisers may feature female patients 
because they think women make more 
“attractive” illustrations; 45 percent of 
the doctors said these ads do affect phy- 
sicians’ attitudes. One doctor wrote that 
the ads tend to perpetuate the idea of 
women as ‘“weaker, more sick” and “might 
imprint male M.D.s with the impression 
that mental illness and femaleness go 





together.”’ 

“Our objective in doing the study was 
not to prove conclusively that M.D.s were 
being affected by drug ads,” says Dr. Haiz- 
lip, ‘but rather to point out a social in- 
justice and ineffective advertising for which 
there was no need.” The drug companies 
have since replaced the ‘‘offensive’’ ads 
with campaigns aimed at the individual 
drug’s merits. 


@ “Media agenda-making,” the ill- 
understood power of the press to exert 
highly significant influence on political 
campaigns, is the subject of a new study 
conducted by James David Barber, 
political science chairman. With the 


Technician measures oxygen carried to brain, in Aging Center research. 


ty in the country for analyzing the prob- 
lems of old age. 

“Rather than simply adding years to 
life, we’re interested in adding life to 
years,” says George L. Maddox, director 
of the center. ‘‘We have taken the posi- 
tion that while increasing the average 
life-span of the population is a com- 
mendable goal, a more pressing concern 
would focus on increasing the quality 
of life in those years.” 

Investigators at the center have turned 
out hundreds of articles and books over 
the years, dealing with a subject new to 
systematic study. 

The staff, which now includes 
fifty-seven senior fellows, comes 
at aging from many angles—medical, 
psychological, social. They are 
busy tracking down and dispelling 
myths. They are trying to help people 
understand and face a universal problem. 

“Twenty years ago it was very popular 
to see late life as an inevitable time of 
loss and a winding down of the human 
organism,’’ says Maddox, a sociologist 
who became director in 1972. 

“Little was really known of the processes 
of normal aging and no one was even 
certain what normal aging was. 

“This center has been able to demon- 


strate first that there is loss in late life 
but the significant losses come much later 
in life than we had previously thought,” 
he says. ‘One of the important 
contributions our research has made 

is to point out the substantial potential 
for effective living well into the 
individual’s seventies.” 

Among the research efforts at the 
center are two longitudinal studies in 
which a group of subjects are followed 
over a number of years. The first began 
in 1955 with 271 people between sixty 
and ninety years old from the Durham 
community. The study focused on phys- 
ical changes. 

The second ‘‘panel’’ was formed in 
1968 and consisted of 502 subjects 
between forty-six and seventy to look at 
the problems people face as they move 
into old age. 

Among the findings of these studies: 
e You can “‘teach an old dog new 
tricks’’—psychological testing shows “’re- 
markable stability’ in IQ tests and in 
acquiring new information. 

e While sexual interest declines, it re- 
mains important to a vast majority of men 
and a smaller majority of women through 
the seventies. 

e Mandatory retirement from work creates 





approach of the 1976 primary, Barber 
and five colleagues from MIT, the 
University of California, the University 
of Michigan, and Yale are taking a look 
at the broad interplay between press and 
politics. 

The study will focus on the nomination 
and election process and how campaign 
managers attempt to shape the media’s 
agenda in their candidate's favor. At the 
same time, Barber says, his research 
team intends to probe the workings of the 
media to see how decisions are made in ‘ 
various areas. Such questions as how 
candidates with limited resources are 
treated and how “‘serious’’ candidates 
are identified are influences in the 
“winnowing process’ that narrows the 
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leisure, especially for men, that can cause 
problems. 

e Women tend to accept death better than 
men and to be more aware of the passage 
of time—but middle-aged people are 
more concerned about death than older 
ones. 

e Men have greater difficulty than women 
in aligning their self-image with how 
they imagine others see them. 

e A sense of well being about health is 
determined far more by the person’s own 
opinion than what his doctor says. 

To mark the anniversary year, several 
special workshops and conferences are 
planned. They include a training work- 
shop in ‘‘Retirement Preparation” for 
February; a conference on ‘‘New Images 
of Women: the Middle Years” in April; 
a workshop on “‘Planning Services for 
Older People: Translating National 
Objectives into Effective Programs” in 

- April; a national conference on ‘‘Success- 
ful Treatment of the Elderly Mentally 
Ill’ in May; a workshop on ‘Economics 
of a Stationary Population: Implications 
for the Elderly” in June; and a conference 
on “Geriatric Medicine for the Practicing 
Physician” in December. 





ining in the presidential 


‘For the great majority of citizens, 

the only way to assess these candidates 

is by using what the media tell them,” 
says Barber, the author of an influential 
book on presidential character. This means 
that voters must draw on a “highly edited 
version of reality. Consciously or not, the 
media preach the rights and wrongs of the 
matter.” As this occurs, he noted, a great 
deal of inter-media influence takes place: 
Reporters watch the polls, pollsters watch 
the media, national newspapers and 
magazines shape the plans_of television 
coverage, and the wire services affect 
day-to-day print and electronic coverage. 
Out of it comes the definition of key 


Construction To Start 
On Duke Hospital North 


Duke Hospital North, when it opens in 
the spring of 1979, will bring to thirteen 
the number of buildings in the medical 
complex—since the original hospital and 
medical school were finished in 1930. 

This new construction, for which land 
clearing has already begun, is far and 
away the biggest yet, costing about $95 
million and bringing the total beds to over 
a thousand. 

The planned hospital, aimed mostly at 
in-patient treatment and recuperation 
with its 616 beds, will be linked with 
the current building by an air-cushion 
transport. The monorail-like passenger 
car will also hook into the new hospital’s 
pneumatic-tube network, speeding lab 
samples and equipment back and forth. 

Duke Hospital North will consist of a 
patient tower—a butterfly-shaped unit of 
nine floors each—and a lower-slung sup- 
port facility. Both segments will be built 
at the same time and will come together 
at a cylinder housing stairs and elevators, 
a shaft whose rounded concrete surface 
will bring relief to the otherwise straight 
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A rear view of a model of Duke Hospital North shows patient towers on left 


campaign questions and major themes, and 
criteria for judging a candidate. 

More than likely Barber's research will 
begin in New Hampshire, the first state to 
hold a primary during election year, and 
end with California, one of the last and 
largest to voice a preference. In between 
he will concentrate on a mid-year primary 
in a Midwestern or Western state and on 
another state which holds a caucus 
instead of a primary. 

The $80,000 study, supported by the Ford 
Foundation, is the first phase of a much 
larger project involving the 1976 
presidential campaigns of both the 
Democrat and Republican nominees. 
Barber's results won't be published until 
after the 1976 campaign. 


lines and stacked cubes. 

Bed space at the hospital has been 
added to six times in the past, bringing 
the current capacity up to 855 beds. And 
the present building itself has had nine 
additions built on—the hospital is a maze 
of color-coded corridors. 

The architects, in fact, say that traffic 
flow is the toughest problem they faced. 
Over 26,000 in-patient and 346,000 out- 
patients used the hospital last year and 
pedestrians must sometimes be routed 
through patient wards. The so-called 
“circulation tower” is an attempt at deal- 
ing with the traffic. 

Duke Hospital South, as the old unit 
will now be known, will give up some five 
hundred beds, retaining only enough 
bed space for research, psychiatry, and 
obstetrics/gynecology. The combined 
facility will have 1,008 beds. 

The new hospital, which will meet the 
stringent mechanical and electrical de- 
mands fora teaching hospital of the 1980s, 
was designed after consultation with all 
parts of the medical complex. Fifty-two 
departmental task forces and a profes- 
sional research group funneled sug- 
gestions to the architects. Anumber of the 
ideas were implemented. 


@ Biofeedback, the new wave in self-help 
medicine, is working for persons suffer- 
ing from high anxiety or severe tension 
headaches, says the director of the new 
Clinical Biofeedbak Laboratory at Duke. 
At a recent meeting of the American 
Psychiatric Association, Redford Wil- 
liams reported how biofeedback helped 
seven out of sixteen patients. And in six 
other patients the technique pointed up 
previously unknown psychiatric prob- 
lems. 

By converting body functions into an 
image on an oscilloscope, a tense patient 
may learn to relax his muscles while 
watching an orange dot—even if he cannot 
consciously identify exactly what it is he 
is doing. 






In the patient wing, for example, the 
nurses suggested that the rooms radiate 
from the central nursing stations, giving 
those on duty a clear view and ready 
access to the patients. 

Following other suggestions, the three 
intensive care units will be located in all 
three departments of the new facility— 
surgery, pediatrics, and medicine— 
rather than clustered in one area. And 
the beds in ICU will be freestanding 
rather than pushed against a wall, again 
for quick access to the critically ill. 

By dividing the construction, the . 
Hospital Project Management Office 
anticipates the new hospital’s comple- 
tion eight months to a year sooner than 
expected. 

Complete renovation of the current 
hospital, while maintaining the full 
service, would have required twelve to 
fifteen years to bring up to today’s 
standards and would have cost about as 
much as the new building. Plans for Duke 
Hospital North also provide expansion 
space for another bed tower. 

Since the size of patient rooms will re- 
quire very little change over the years 
and economizing space is important, 
beams and columns in one facility will be 





















Williams and his research team of Dr. — 
Guillermo Bernal and Matt Jackson have 
used biofeedback experimentally for the 
past two and a half years. They've also 
treated mild cases of paralysis. For the 
paralyzed, the reverse procedure is used: 
instead of relaxing, they try to tense 
their muscles while monitoring the dot. 

The Duke researchers plan to test bio- 
feedback against migraine headaches 
and lower back pain. In another set of 
experiments, the scientists will try to 
modify personality traits that may bring 
on hypertension and heart disease. Com- 
monly known as Type A personality in 
medical circles, coronary prone behavior 
involves impatience, high competitive- 
ness, and a sense of time urgency. ; 


placed closer together permitting an 3 
eleven-story tower with a solid base of Ba 
support. Adjoining the tower in a more ~ 
flexibly designed facility will be surgical 
suites, a cardiac center, the main diagnos- 
tic radiology suite, the nuclear medicine 
suite, lecture rooms, departmental of- 
fices, and dietary, mechanical, and emer- 
gency units—areas that eventually will 
need interior rearrangement. : 

Duke Hospital South will continue to — 
house the delivery suite, the newborn _ 
nursery, all ambulatory clinics, main 
laboratories, and most of the medical and 
allied health education. = 

The University now has $30 million in” 
pledges or gifts and has borrowed $54 z 
million toward the $95 million total, but 
the board of trustees has said $36 million | 
would have to be raised before the re- = 
mainder can be borrowed. Two major gift | 
contributions so far have come from th 
Duke Endowment and the Nanaline Du 
Endowment for a total of $13.3 million. 



















ross-country runners probably comprise the winningest 
team at Duke. Yet this long-distance sport remains low profile. 
Duke’s dual meet this fall with its hottest rivals, Carolina, drew 
two hundred spectators. This is considered an excellent turn- 
out. This meet, in which the Blue Devils defeated UNC for the 
ninth straight time, is shown in these photographs by Jim Wal- 
lace, who focused on front-runner Robbie Perkins. 


Now at the end of their third undefeated season, the cross-coun- 
try team has won twenty-three straight dual meet titles. Coach 
Al Buelher has been in charge of cross-country at Duke for twen- 
ty years; he shepherded his men this year to their eighth con- 
secutive state championship and their sixth ACC title. 


But on the way to national championships, for which Buelher 
felt they had the best chance ever, the fickle finger of influenza 
struck. Perkins, a junior from Richmond, was still recuperating 

when he tried to compete in the always-tough district meet. But 
he was too weak: he came in forty-sixth this year, compared to 

sixth last year. Another top runner, Bynum Merritt of Greens- 
boro, also had the flu. The district loss put the team out of the 
national championship meet, although three runners—Bynum, 
Peter Quance of Quebec, and Richard Schwartz of Lynchburg— 
will represent Duke there. 


Cross-country is a difficult spectator sport because of the dis- 
tances, but Duke has made watching more convenient by loop- 
ing its 5.7-mile track through forest and golf course so that the 
runners pass a given point seven or eight times during a race. 
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Visit with Artina 


She lives in a house whose color is bone left out 

In the weather, over-lap siding gone pallid as wood ash. 
A sheen condenses out of air on the polished grain. 
Three little ones, their hair braided up in corn-rows, 





Two Ala have just had books of verse , pubeheele 
and here’s a sampling of the poetry and a glance at the writers 


James Applewhite 


It started with a fever 


Rheumatic fever kept James Applewhite in 
bed for the year he should have started to school. 
Lying there, the six-year-old boy began making up 
stories and listening to half-fictional family tales 
that his schoolteacher uncle told. When Apple- 
white returned to school, his teacher discovered 
this new talent and stood him before the class to tell 
stories. This childhood illness laid the foundations 
for the reading and writing that twelve years later 
Duke’s William Blackburn would build on. 

Applewhite grew up around the service 
station and garage that his father ran in Stantons- 
burg, an eastern North Carolina tobacco town 
where the Applewhites go back to the 1830s. 

As a student Applewhite was torn between 
studying chemistry or literature in college, but the 
good fortune of having poems published in the 
Raleigh newspaper and the misfortune of engi- 
neering a laboratory explosion probably steered 
him into the classroom of Blackburn, the writing 
teacher who confirmed for his students the value 
of a literary life. 
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In Applewhite’s first book of poems, Statues 
of the Grass, just published by the University of 
Georgia Press, he writes, ‘So often we walked 
along the old stone wall at night, / Looked up at 
your window, where lamplight cleft your brow, / 
And knew you were suffering for us the thornier 
passages.”’ He is remembering Blackburn in his 
apartment just off East Campus. 

After Applewhite got his master’s degree at 
Duke in 1960, he began teaching at the University 
of North Carolina at Greensboro, where he re- 
mained until 1971—except for a year and a half at 
Duke working on his Ph.D. under a Danforth 
teaching grant. During the last part of the sixties he 
was writing his dissertation on Wordsworth’s use 
of place and hammering out a good deal of verse. 
Seven of these poems were printed in an anthology 
called The Young American Poets and resulted in re- 
quests for poetry from a number of journals. 

In 1969, he was named by James Dickey to be 
an official for the Southern Literary Festival; in 
1970 he was guest poetry critic at the South Caro- 


Flock at her skirts, touch hands to her knees for comfort. 
She is seventy, rake-handle thin, her shanks are bowed, 
Her hip is troublesome (‘some days | jes can't go’); 
Peculiar highlights luminesce on her cocoa skin. 

Her hands are white inside, and shape whatever 

She says in the air, or touch her three to be good. 


“That ten dollars a week | used to get—| was study’en on it 
Yesterday. | raised Joseph, Bernice, Wilma Doris, and theirs, 
And they didn’t never go hungry, we always had more 

Than cornbread and greens ‘a sett’en on the stove (lives 

Of collard greens pile high in the room) | did it, Lord, 

And now | feel good, jes like the little birds 'a sailing 

In the air’ (her fingers are bones for believable wings). 


“Back when | worked for your folks—I felt burdened down, 
Like everybody else was up higher.” The right hand hovers 
Over the left, in a different world. “For three years | dreamed 
This dream, when | got down sick. It was all a dark cloud.” 
One palm wipes the air full of darkness over 

The plastic flowers, the brown-earth sofa. “And a great crowd 
Of people. They was troubled, trouble was among ‘em. 

| was to lead ‘em, | was among ‘em but | was apart. 

| walked in the middle between 'em but | was far off.” 

Her hands have quarried cloud-pillars from the troubled air. 
“An so | could get ‘em there, he gave me a star.” 


One sure finger, in all the blue spaces of her room, 

Picks out this point, maybe floating lint or a sungrain 

Alone, places it, a star, in the middle of her forehead. 

“An my mother, an my grandmother, what was Mothers in the 
church; 

| 'scerned ‘em on a hill, a way off.” Her palms smooth the air. 

She makes white robes with her palms. “I 'scerned 'em on a hill.” 
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“These were the words that were give me: ‘by the grace of God — 
| shall meet you. 
Like sky-reflection polishing boards, or color 4 
Rain water has caught from the air, in whatever low place. 


The house of her skin is strangely sheened, 


Reprinted with permission of University of Georgia Press from Statues of the Grass by James 
Applewhite ‘58, A.M. ‘60, Ph.D. ‘69. Copyright 1975 by University of Georgia Press. 



















lina Tricentennial Workshop; and also in 1970 re-_ 
ceived $500 from the National Endowment for the 
Arts for a long poem in the American Literary 
Anthology. 7 
Applewhite’s work on a still unfinished novel 
has about convinced the professor that poetry is his 
medium. Work on the novel, however, has pro-— 
vided a testing ground for ideas that later ended | 
in poems, he says. An associate professor at 
Duke, Applewhite now teaches a writing course foe 
talented freshmen and a poetry writing course a’ 
well as some literature courses. Applewhite spe 
last summer in England writing. 
“One theme,”” Applewhite writes of his nev 
book, “seems to be a struggle to know the soil of © 
a ‘homeplace,’ and figures rooted like statues or | 
trees intoit, in relation to a wider world that is rec- | 
ognized by books, art, archives, museums, anda 
newscasts. This is the theme of awakening, of real 
izing that certain leaves one liked the smell of as 
a child have a scientific name.” 






It started with a burial 


~ When Fred Chappell was a freshman at Duke 
| in 1954, he and his friend Jim Applewhite used to 
slip unsigned poems under the door of the Archive 

office. Editor Reynolds Price, a senior then, soon 
| discovered the identity of the shy young writers 
| and not only began printing their work but took the 
time to help them revise it. 

Chappell was a mountain boy who hid his 
 bookishness behind a rural mumble—and some- 
~ times he still does. He came to Duke from an iso- 

lated farm west of Asheville; his mother taught 

school in the town.of Canton and his father farmed 
_ a hundred-acre place nearby. 
Until Chappell went off to college a literary 
career was not, in his mind, an option—although 
he was busy scribbling in high school. 
| “For along time! didn’t know poems or books 
were actually written by people,” says Chappell, 
| who has just had his second book of verse pub- 
| lished—a long poem called River. “I thought they 
| just happened, that they were a natural object like 
 atree or arock. The first poem I wrote as a kid—I 
vividly remember this—I buried in the backyard 
| because I didn’t know what else to do with it.” 
An English professor at the University of 
| North Carolina at Greensboro since getting his 
_ master’s at Duke in 1964, Chappell had his first. 
_ novel published before finishing graduate school. 
_ It is Time, Lord was written in about five 
weeks—the first chapter for William Blackburn 
and the rest dashed out at 10,000 words a week. 
_ “We were broke,” he says, “and I needed the 
_ money.” His second novel, The Inkling, was 
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_ My Grandfather Gets Doused 


_ He hedged his final bet. 
| The old man decided, to get saved 
You had to get-a// wet. 















An early April Sunday he braved 
Cold river and a plague 
Of cold Baptist stares. He waved 





And nodded. | saw his wounded leg 
Wince at the touch 
Of icy stream-edge. 





| Righteous clutch 
| Of the preacher dragged him farther in. 
| Maybe now he didn’t want it much, 


But ringed by mutely sniggering men 
| .And contraltos making moues, 
He pe iaeed a foolish ‘unaccustomed grin 


And plunged to his knees in ooze 
And rush of Pigeon River. 
| What a bad black bruise. 


pe 
i 








_ Of reputation! Never 
J Ina thousand thousand thousand years 
_| Had Davis or Clark turned hard-believer 


i Baptist. Weeping wormy tears 
| | His Methodist fathers screamed 
} In Bet ior plots. My uncles’ sneers 


} 2. like spiritual kites. Who afeamied 
| | Heresy lurked in his slick Sibelius-like head? 
| It was not seemly what he seemed. 


Dead, 
And grounded like a hog or horsefly, would 
: . better than raving Baptist. No one admitted 


ed Cha ppell 


written—the first draft in a month—while he 
was still in Durham but was not published 
until 1965. 

Chappell, who writes his prose and poetry in 
longhand, has found that the backs of old book 
galleys make good writing paper and prov.ue a 
built-in length gauge. 

Dagon, published in 1968 and the shortest 
novel of the five he’s written, was, he says, a “hard 
theme for me, very close to home.”” This ‘most 
ambitious” of his books was awarded the Prix du 
Meilleur by the Academie Francaise after it was 
translated into French. 

His next publication was a book of verse called 
The World Between the Eyes and was given the 


~ Roanoke-Chowan Poetry Award by the state of 


North Carolina. Some of the poems went back fif- 
teen years. The Gaudy Place, was written during the 
year that the Chappells spent in Florence, Italy, on 
a Rockefeller fellowship. That novel came out last 
year. 

In Chappell’s new book of verse, published 
by the Louisiana State University Press, 
water is the unifying image. The subject matter 
is varied but never ranges far from the poet’s 
origins. 

In the past months Chappell has turned his 
hand to a form he has taught but never seriously 
written in before—short fiction. He’s finding it 
hard work, he says, but expects to have the short 
stories ready for the publisher later this year. And 
if the past is.a guide, Chappell: is aman who minds 
his deadlines. : 


It, but to be good 
Was to be Methodist. 
And everybody should. 


~ Man, were they ever pissed! 


He’d taken the habit of laying down laws, 


~ So now this exhibitionist 


Apostasy didn't sit so well. A 
And they all felt sneaky-content because 
There went his ass to hell. 


They'd togged him out in white, 
And he rose from the water with a look 
As naked and contrite 


- As a fifth-grader caught with a dirty book. 


Was he truly saved at last? 
Before he could take it back 


They said the words fast 
And hustled him to dry ground 
And shook his hand with ungracious haste. 


-If his theology was unsound, 


At least he had a healthy fear 
Of dying... .He frowned 


When he saw me gaping. A double tear 
Bloomed at the rim of his eye. 
In a yellow-green willow a finch sang clear 


And high. 
Silence seized us every one, 
Standing bemused and dry. 


Now O pitiful he looked. The sun 
Cloud-muffled, a cold wind-stir 
Brought us to compassion. 


They fetched his clothes from the car; 
Still expostulating, 
The preacher led him to a laurel thicket where 








He changed. And changed again. Waiting 
in numb wonder, we heard his voice go 
Grating. 


Baptized he was. But now 
He decided to be unbaptized. Pale 
Pale the preacher grew; 


| thought his heart would fail. 
“No, Mr. Davis, no no no.” It couldn't be. 
Baptism was all or not at all, 


Like virginity. 
He'd have to stay washed white, 
Baptist through eternity. 


“Well, that’s all right,” 
He said. “But | had no notion it took so quick.” 
His voice glared unworldly light. 


Grasped his walking stick, 
And saddling his armpit on his crutch, he strode, 


Dragging the dead foot like a brick. 


At the side of the narrow road 
He turned to watch the river driving east. 
(Was West Fork Pigeon rea/ly the Blood 


Of the Lamb?) A shadow-creased 
Scow!t huddled his face : 
When a thought bubbled up like yeast: 


The water that saved him was some place 
Else now, washing away the sins 
Of trout down past McKinnon Trace. 


‘And now he hoisted his stoic limbs 


Into the home-baund Ford. “What damn difference 
Will it make?” he said. “Sometimes 
| think | ain’t got a lick of sense.” 


Reprinted with permission of Louisiana State University Press from River by Fred 
Chappell ‘61, A.M. ‘64. Copyright 1975 by Fred Chappell. 
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Class 


Notes 


Write: Charlotte Corbin, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Office, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person's 
undergraduate class. Married couples repre- 
senting different class years are usually listed 
under the earlier year. 


Half Century Club 


Col. Marion S. Lewis ‘18 of Charleston, S. C., 
was awarded the certificate and medallion of the 
Algernon Sidney Sullivan Award by the Citadel 
at its 1975 commencement. 


29 


Edwin S. Yarbrough, Jr., president of J. M. 
Mathes Co., of Durham, is chairman of the board 
of the National Association of Tobacco Distribu- 
tors. He was elected for a one year term begin- 
ning in May 1975. 


30 


Homer L. (Jake) Lippard of Lansdowne, Pa., re- 
tired from the public relations department of the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania in July 1973. 
His son, Daniel B. (Chip) ‘68 has graduated 
from Vanderbilt Law School and is living in 
Lansdowne also. 


31 


Robert B. Cochrane retired as assistant general 
manager of WMAR-TV, channel two, Baltimore, 
on June 1. A distinguished newspaper reporter 
and war correspondent, he joined the television 
station in 1947 when it began operation. For 
many years, Mr. Cochrane has been active in the 
Maryland-D.C.-Delaware Broadcasters Associa- 
tion and has served the association as president. 
Upon his retirement, he became the executive 
secretary of the broadcasters group. He is living 
in Towson, Md., and Sarasota, Fla. 


"32 


Jesse E. Aiken of Clarksburg, Md., now retired, 
has written a book entitled Jeremiah Jones, which 
is his first post-retirement literay effort. 


Thomas V. Baucom (A.M.’39), professor of edu- 
cation at Frostburg State College where he had 
been a faculty member since 1956, retired at the 
end of the 1974-75 academic year. From 1958 to 
1965 Dr. Baucom was head of the mathematics 
department, and from 1965 to 1968 he was head 
of the education department. He and Mrs. 
Baucom are making their home in Frostburg, 
Md. 


Harold W. Miller A.M. (Ph.D.’35), professor of 
classics at Bucknell University, has retired with 
emeritus status. He had been a member of the 
faculty since 1949. 


"33 


Frank E. Barnett, chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer of Union Pacific Corp., 
has been chosen one of American industry’s ten 
best chief executive officers by Financial World 
magazine. Selected from a group of sixty-five 
outstanding corporate chiefs, the ten Silver 
Award Winners were singled out for their ‘“su- 
perior financial and industrial performance, 
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their managerial skill under adverse economic 
conditions, their ability to assemble and moti- 
vate an effective working team, and their fore- 
sight in making a unique contribution to their 
industries.” 


Robert S. Voorhees, a manager in the statistical 
division of Bethlehem Steel Corp.’s accounting 
department, retired on June 30. Married and the 
father of two children, he has been active in 
youth work and was instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of Little League baseball in the Bethle- 
hem, Pa., area, where he and Mrs. Voorhees 
continue to reside. 


34 


John M. Hamrick of Gaffney, S.C., is president 
of the American Textile Manufacturers Institute. 


Edward F. Herrick retired in 1973, having been 
a distributor for Pratt & Lambert paints and in 
the music business. His other interests include 
flying, boating, and Masonic activities. During 
the past ten years he has traveled extensively in 
Europe, South America, Alaska, and British 
Columbia. Now recuperating satisfactorily from 
a heart attack, Mr. Herrick and his wife live in 
Lebanon, Ohio. They have two married 
daughters. 


William Stanley Hoole Ph.D., dean emeritus of 
libraries at the University of Alabama, was 
awarded an honorary LL.D. degree by that in- 
stitution at the August commencement. An in- 
ternationally known librarian, scholar, and 
teacher, Dr. Hoole is the author and/or editor of 
more than forty books and several hundred 
articles and essays in both popular and profes- 
sional journals. 


35 


John B. Stanbury of Brookline, professor of ex- 
perimental medicine at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, was awarded an honorary degree 
,of Ivoctor of Medicine on May 21 at ceremonies 
commemorating the 400th anniversary of the 
founding of the University of Leiden in Holland. 
One of eleven to receive degrees, Dr. Stanbury 
was cited for his fundamental research into 
thyroid disorders and the significance of this for 
the developing countries. Queen Juliana and 
Princess Beatrix, both of whom attended the 
University of Leiden, were present. 


36 


Dorothy Peck Gillilan received an honorable 
mention certificate from the American School 
Counselor Association professional recognition 
committee at its annual meeting in March. Mrs. 
Gillilan, a guidance counselor at Adlai Steven- 
son High School, Prairie View, Ill., was cited for 
her outstanding service to the students and par- 
ticularly for organizing and directing the ef- 
forts of young people in community service. 


"37 


William R. Bowden A.M., Thomas Beaver Pro- 
fessor of English at Dickinson College, was the 


1975 recipient of the Lindback Distinguished 
Teaching Award, presented annually to that 
faculty member who, in the judgment of his 
colleagues, has excelled in the classroom dur- 
ing the past year. 


W. Kenneth Goodson B.D., Bishop of the United 
Methodist Church’s Richmond, Va., area, is 
president-elect of the denomination’s Council 
of Bishops. He will serve during the 1976-77 
term. 


- 
, 


Jerome S. Menaker was a guest speaker at the 


E. C. Hamblen Symposium on reproductive. 


biology and family planning conducted at Duke 
Medical Center last March. His subject was 
“Pelvic Pain—The Gynecologist’s Dilemma.” 
Dr. Menaker is in private practice (ob-gyn) in 
Wichita, Kan., and is associated with the de- 
partment of obstetrics and gynecology at W.S.U. 
branch of Kansas University Medical Center, 
Wichita. 


38 


William S. Hench, Jr., has been elected presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of the American 
Sentinel Insurance Co., Harrisburg, Pa. He has 
been a director of the company since 1956 and 
has served in the offices of secretary, and vice- 
president, and treasurer. Mr. and Mrs. Hench, 
who live in Camp Hill, Pa., have a son and a 
daughter. 


Charles B. Wade, Jr., senior vice-president and 
director of R. J. Reynolds Industries, Inc., 
Winston-Salem, N.C., is also president of the 
North Carolina Citizens Association. This or- 
ganization, according to Mr. Wade, “never pro- 
motes special causes. It restricts itself to causes 
which the membership is convinced represent 
a larger interest than those of individual busi- 
nesses and industries.”” A long-time trustee of 
Duke, Mr. Wade was chairman of the board for 
a number of years. 


39 


Rufus C. Morrow M.D., director of Project 
HOPE, received an honorary doctor of medical 
education degree from St. Michael’s College, 
Winooski, Vt., in May. He practiced and taught 
medicine in the Burlington, Vt., area for several 
years. 


40 


Elizabeth (Lib) Carver has retired from the USIA 
and is living in Durham. She served as public 
affairs assistant in Belgrade, Yugoslavia; infor- 
mation officer in Zagreb, Yugoslavia; cultural 
affairs officer in Bari, Italy; assistant public 
affairs officer in Genoa, Italy, and Wellington, 
New Zealand; and as cultural affairs officer in 
Phnom Penh, Cambodia, and Kuala Lampur, 
Malaysia. 


Donald W. Lynch M.F. (D.F.’55), assistant di- 
rector of the Pacific southwest forest and range 
experiment station, retired in June after thirty- 
four years with the U.S. Forest Service. He and 
Mrs. Lynch, the former Edwina Sundholm, 
live in Riverside, Calif. 


. Tribune, was elected secretary-treasurer of th 
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Betty Huckle, business manager of the Concord 































Associated Dailies of North Carolina at the meet 


ing of the North Carolina Press Association i 
July. 


William C. Whitesides, Jr., (M.D.’44) and 
Tim E. Cooper, Jr., M.D.'59 have a practice of 
internal medicine and chest diseases in Char 
lotte. , 


J 

42 
Louis H. Fracher, pastor of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Waynesboro, Va., has been appointed 
by the governor to a second consecutive term of 
office as a member of the state mental health 
and mental retardation board. Mr. Fracher is 
vice-chairman of the board, which is responsi- 
ble for the supervision, management, and con- 
trol of the commonwealth’s nine mental hospi- 
tals, five training centers for the mentally re- 
tarded, and the forty community mental health 


clinics. The present term is effective throug 
June 30, 1979. 


Herbert P. Sarett Ph.D., vice-president of Mead 
Johnson Research Center and a key figure in th 
development of the company’s nutritiona 
products for pediatric and adult health, has been 
appointed to the “Nutrition Interdisciplinary 
Cluster,’” which will prepare a report for Pres 
dent Ford’s biomedical research panel. Dr. Sar 


in the various disciplines in nutrition, he being 
the only member from the private sector. < 


"43 


degree by the University in June. A graduate of 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine, Dr. Hill 


Press. Dr. Owen is a professor of sociology a 
Arizona State University. Mrs. Owen, t 
former Garnet Hamrick A.M., is the author 
Earth Receding, a book of poetry published la 
spring in London. She is the only Amer 
woman to have published a book of poetry in 
Dacca, East Pakistan, now Bangladesh. 1 


William B. Schwartz (M.D.’45), chairman of the| 
department of medicine at the Tufts Unive 
School of Medicine, has been named Univers: 


As the first in Tufts’ history to receive such a 
appointment, Dr. Schwartz will report to the} 
provost and president and will have no fo 
teaching responsibilities. His role will shift to am 
interdisciplinary one involving the university t 
large. Also physician-in-chief of the Tufts Ne | 
England Center and Endicott Professor at th : 
School of Medicine, Dr. Schwartz has becom 
heavily involved in national health polic 
planning in recent years. He and his family li 
in Newton, Mass. 





ne Fountain Willets, manager of Montaldo’s 
‘Durham, has been reappointed as a member 


titute of Industrial Engineer’ s Fellow Award, 
wich recognizes outstanding leaders of the 
een among the AIIE members, last May. 
2 is head of the industrial engineering de- 
rtment at the University of Arkansas, Fayet- 
tile 







‘ 
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Jha. Geier M.E., a senior engineer at Kodak 
Irk, is vice- president of region V of the Ameri- 
am Institute of Industrial Engineers. A resident 
«Rochester, N. Y., he is also on the board of 
tistees of the institute. 


Iter K. McPherson writes that ‘after eight 
' y pleasant years in Australia” he has been 
nsferred to South Africa as managing director 
/¢ Chrysler South Africa. He is located in Pre- 
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an M. Bevan R (Ph.D.’53), vice-president for 
| ademic affairs at Davidson College, assumed 
2 same position at the College of Charleston 
August. Mrs. Bevan is the former Louise 


libbs. 


Garles M. Davis, a business and civic leader 
«Tampa, Fla., has been named Man of the Year 

the Downtown Civitan Club. President of 
livis Brothers Insurance Agency, Inc., Mr. 
i vis served for eight years on the Hillsborough 
| Ounty aviation authority, is a former member 
(the Florida air and water pollution control 
tard, and a past president of the Hillsborough 
xpayers Association, and the Tampa 
.C.A. Mr. and Mrs. Davis have three chil- 


nes R. Garrett A.M. (Ph.D.’50) is a professor 
mathematics at Lenoir Rhyne College, Hic- 
VAN. C. 


Fiph G. Taylor, a potted major general of 
E U.S. Air Force, is the new president of the 

Ceater Las Vegas Chamber of Commerce. He is 
|a0 chairman of the board and president of the 
st Western Savings Association, Las Vegas, 
‘member of the board of directors of Fed- 
1 Home Loan Bank of San Francisco. He and 
Ns. Taylor have two children. 




















rm to ene aces, his leave. 
tly he is conducting experiments at the 
ity of Washington School of Medicine. 


- Trinity Episcopal Church in Essex, Md., 
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Carl Sapp of Durham, public affairs manager of 
General Telephone Co. of the Southeast, is 
governor of North Carolina’s fifth division 
Kiwanians 


Carlie B. Sessoms of Durham is president-elect 
of Civitan International. Vice-president of bene- 
fits administration for Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield of North Carolina, he is a past president 
of the Durham Civitan Club and was governor 
of the North Carolina district of Civitan in 1963. 
Mr. Sessoms, a member of the Civitan Interna- 
tional long-range planning committee for five 
years, was elected international vice-president 
in 1972. 
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Robert B. Grumbine M.Div. was pastor of Holy 
in 1973 
when he became a consultant to the chaplaincy 
staff at Franklin Square Hospital, Baltimore. 
Since then he has set up a patient representa- 
tive department, which is a member of the 
Society of Patient Representatives, an affiliate 
of the American Hospital Association. Mr. 
Grumbine is serving a two-year term on the 
board of directors of SPR. 


Ragnar E. Johnson, Jr., is chief production 
geologist in Exxon USA’s headquarters produc- 
tion department, Houston. He has held a num- 
ber of geological positions in production and 
exploration since joining Exxon in 1951. Mr. 
Johnson is married and has five children. 
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Ralph J. Brown, Jr., has joined A. Pomerantz 
and Co., Philadelphia printer, stationer, and 
office furnisher, and will work in the sales de- 
partment of Pomerantz/Graphics, the creative 
printing arm. He resides in St. Davids, Pa. 


John A. Cuculo Ph.D. has been promoted from 
associate to full professor at North Carolina State 
University, Raleigh. He is a member of the de- 
partment of textile chemistry. 


Joe R. Phillips M.E. is division program mana- 
ger for military engines, Connecticut opera- 
tions of the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft division of 
United Technologies. He and his wife, Mary 
Winters Phillips ‘53, are the parents of four 
children and live in West Simsbury. 


Lucile Noell Dula (Mrs. Thomas H.) M.Ed. of 
Hillsborough, N. C., was presented the Valley 
Forge Teachers Award in May. She retired from 
the Burlington, N.C., school system in 1974 after 
thirty-six years of teaching. A teacher of English, 
speech, and advanced composition, she also 
coached debating and sponsored the National 
Forensic League chapter. In 1969 and 1973 Mrs. 
Dula received honor certificates from Freedoms 
Foundation for two essays concerning the Bill 
of Rights. , 
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Edwin W. Bitter has been made president of 
Scalamandre’ Silks, Inc., of Long Island City, 





Epoch Nears Midpoint 


A new program in international business 
in the School of Business Administration has 
been established with a $100,000 gift from 
International Telephone & Telegraph. 

And the Xerox Corp. has made a $75,000 
gift for graduate fellowships and under- 
graduate internships in the Institute of Policy 
Sciences and Public Affairs. 

Other recent gifts to Duke, asa part of the 
Epoch Campaign, include $100,000 from the 
Arthur Vining Davis Foundation for endow- 
ment and renovation of the Museum of Art 
and $62,100 from the Wachovia Corp. for 
unrestricted support as well as for scholar- 
ships in business administration. 


N. Y., with which he has been associated for the 
Past twenty-one years. The company, manu- 
facturer of fabrics for the contract market and for 
the interior design field, has worked on such 
restorations as Monticello, Mt. Vernon, Ken- 
more, Williamsburg, Old Deerfield, and Tryon 
Palace, and is currently working on nineteenth 
century restorations, including the Iolani Palace 
in Hawaii. Mr. Bitter is married and the father 
of four. 


S. Perry Keziah (J.D.’54) has resigned as vice- 
president and general counsel of Burnup & 
Sims, Inc., West Palm Beach, Fla., and has re- 
sumed partnership with the law firm of Morgan, 
Byerly, Post, Herring & Keziah in High Point, 
N.C. : 


Carolyn Bogardus Ware (Ph.D.’71), an instructor 
in the department of anatomy at Downstate 
Medical Center, Brooklyn, since 1970, has been 


Gifts to the University’s permanent en- 
dowment include $75,000 from North Caro- 
lina National Bank, $75,000 from United 
States Steel Corp., $25,000 from the Charies 
E. Merrill Trust. 

As of mid-November the Epoch Campaign 
total stood at $79 million, less than tio 
million from the halfway mark. Meanwhile, 
the area campaigns have raised $1,282,528. 


named assistant dean and assistant professor in 
the State University at Buffalo School of Health 
Related Professions. 


MARRIAGE: Dr. Herbert M. Lawson to De- 
lores Ann McPhetus on Aug. 11. Residence: 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
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James H. Glenn, an associate professor of 
radiology at the Medical College of Virginia, 
Richmond, is currently on a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to practice radiology at the Landes-Un- 
fallkrankenhaus in Feldkirch, Austria. 


Donald W. Gould of Tampa, Fla., is regional 
vice-president of Mortgage Guaranty Insurance 
Corp., the nation’s leading source of insurance 





Ever feel like 
you’d been run over 


by a ten-ton computer? 





We do. And you may, too, if you got one of the letters 
mailed in October to Loyalty Fund contributors. Nothing 
sensational, you understand. Just that some people received 
the wrong information or the wrong letter. A misspelled name 
or a misplaced address. Annoyances we can all do without. 


We apologize. 


We took what seemed to be the best way to reach a large number 
of people with a lot of different messages. But things got short- 


circuited along the way. 


So if the computer letter you received from the Duke Loyalty 
Fund didn’t really fit your situation, please stay with us. We 
promise to do better next time. But a machine snafu doesn’t 
mean that the needs of the Loyalty Fund aren’t pressing. Those 


needs continue to bear down on us. 


The Loyalty Fund 
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on residential mortgage loans. He is responsible 
for the sales activity of MGIC’s field sales staff in 
Florida and Puerto Rico. 


Roy C. Hilliard has been named manager of 
product development in the research depart- 
ment of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. He and 
Mrs. Hilliard have two children and live in 
Durham. 


William A. Stokes C.E. has been elected execu- 
tive vice-president and general manager of 
George W. Kane, Inc., a Durham-based general 
contracting firm. Previously he was manager of 
the company’s Durham division. Mrs. Stokes is 
the former Constance Downs ‘54. 
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William M. Bartlett C.E. has been made presi- 
dent of the Atlantic division of American Hos- 
pital Supply Corp. and is responsible for the 
operations in Mexico, South America, Puerto 
Rico, the United Kingdom, and western Europe. 
He and his family reside in Winnetka, Ill. 


James D. Redwine, Jr., chairman of the de- 
partment of English at Bowdoin College, has 
been named Edward Little Professor of the 
English Language and Literature. 
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Charles E. Slater M.E. is executive vice-presi- 
dent-operations of Jessop Steel Co., Washing- 
ton, Pa. 
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Paul Douglas King, Jr., who received the mas- 
ter of engineering administration degree from 
George Washington University in 1970, is chief 
of research and technology plans and analysis 
for the Naval Air Systems Command, Washing- 
ton, D.C. He, Mrs. King, and their three children 
live in Maryland. 


Richard W. Moll, director of admissions at 
Bowdoin College since 1967, became director of 
admissions at Vassar in August. He is on a na- 
tional commission appointed by the National 
Association of College Admission Counselors to 
review “‘the ethical standards of nationwide 
college recruitment.” 


Mason M. Willis B.D. (Th.M.’61), minister of 
program and administration-at Trinity United 
Methodist Church, Denver, received the Doctor 
of Ministry degree at the Iliff School of Theology 
in May. Prior to his present appointment, Dr. 
Willis served with the board of global minis- 
tries in Hawaii and Salt Lake City. He and his 
wife are parents of two teenagers. 


MARRIAGES: Dr. Alan Stuart Markoff to 
Patricia Ann Tabor on May 17. Residence: 
Houston, Tex. 


es 


Richard B. Jacoves is president of the Louisiana 
State Liquor Distributors, Inc., New Orleans. 
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Loyalty Fund Chaired 


Over three hundred alumni volunteers 
will be writing letters and making telephone 
calls to their classmates, seeking gifts and 
pledges for the 1975-76 Loyalty Fund. The 
University-wide goal for the fund this yearis 
$900,000. It is also aiming at a record 50 
percent alumni participation. 

Loyalty Fund money is divided among the 
various schools and colleges on the campus 
and used for projects selected by each school. 

Chairpeople for the Fund and goals for the 
schools include: 

M. Elizabeth Hanford ‘58, chairwoman, 
Trinity College Fund, goal $400,000; 


BIRTH: Fourth child and son to Robert Fallaw 
and Mrs. Fallaw, Chestertown, Md., on March 4. 
Named Timothy August. 
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Paul P. Fidler, formerly associate dean for stu- 
dent affairs at the University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, has been named academic planning 
officer at the University. The new officer has a 
master’s in guidance and counseling from South 
Carolina and a Ph.D. in higher education from 
Florida State University. 


Bobby Joe Harris, manager of the Nashville, 
Tenn., agency of Mutual of New York, has been 
named president of the local chapter of the Gen- 
eral Agents and, Managers Conference, a na- 
tional organization of insurance agency leaders. 
He, his wife, and three children live in Brent- 
wood. 


Robert B. Keifer is manager of federal energy 
programs for Ashland Petroleum Co., Ashland, 
Ky. 


Robert M. Longsworth, an associate professor 
of English and a member of the Oberlin College 
faculty since 1964, has been made dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences. His wife is the 
former Carol Herndon, and they have three 
children. 


John C. McConnell, president of McConnell & 
Associates, Inc., of Charlotte, N.C., is also presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of Charlotte for 
1975-76. 


Gerould A. Ward, Jr., M.Div., director of the 
Virginia United Methodist Agency for the Re- 
tarded, received the “1975 Agency of the Year 
Award” from the national board of health and 
welfare ministries of the United Methodist 
Church last March. Mr. Ward, who lives in 
Richmond, has held his position since 1972. 


MARRIAGE: Margaret Livengood Aldridge to 
Dr. Francis F. E. Morse. Residence: New York 


City. 
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Floyd D. Sawyer, formerly vice-president for 
business affairs at N.C. Wesleyan College, is 
chief fiscal officer of Gardner-Webb College in 
Boiling Springs, N.C. His wife is the former 
Marion Buttry ‘51, and they have two sons and a 
daughter. 


Gaylord A. Wood, Jr., (J.D.62) has a partner- 
ship for the general practice of law in Fort Laud- 
erdale, Fla. His firm name is Wood & Cohen. 
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Ohlyne Blackard Coble is the wife of Yank D. 
Coble, Jr., ‘59, M.D.’62, who practices endo- 
crinology and is an assistant professor of medi- 
cine at the University of Florida, Jacksonville. In 
addition to caring for her two daughters, she 
has been a volunteer worker in. church and 
civic activities, traveled extensively, and earned 
an M.B.A. degree from the University of North 
Florida. 


Emile L. Gebel M.D. ‘64, chairman, 
School of Medicine Fund, goal $125,000; 

Charles T. Speth ‘44, J.D. 49, LL.M.’50, 
chairman, School of Law Fund, goal 
$50,000; 

Frances Dunham ‘52, Ph.D. '63, chair- 
woman, Graduate School Fund, goal 
$50,000; 

Kenneth T. Knight ‘33, chairman, School 
of Engineering Fund, goal $50,000; 

Virginia Brown Lang ‘67, chairwoman, 
School of Nursing Fund, goal $20,000; 

Everett H. Erlick, chairman, Parents of 
Students Fund, goal $100,000; 

Ronald W. Lindenboom M.F. ‘67, chair- 
man, Forestry School Fund, goal $20,000. 

Dr. W. Kenneth Goodson is chairman of 


Robert F. Streetman B.D. received the unani- 
mous commendation of the graduate faculty of 
Drew University for distinguished work in the 
writing and defense of his Ph.D. dissertation. 
He is assistant professor of religion and deputy 
chairman of the department of philosophy and 
religion at Montclair State College, where h 
directs the program of religious studies. 


Paige Parsons Willms (Mrs. Dirk A.) and her 
family have moved to Elm Grove, Wis., follow- 
ing Mr. Willms’ appointment as a trust officer 
of the First Wisconsin Trust Co. in Milwaukee. 
They have a six-year old son and a five-year old 
daughter. 


BORN: Third son to Thomas Wilson (M.D.‘64) 
and Jeanne Thomas Wilson ‘62, Dayton, Ohio, 
in April. Named Courtney. 
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Allen E. Cato Ph.D.’67, M.D.’69) was named as- 
sociate director for clinical research in the medi- 
cal division of Burroughs Wellcome Co., Re- 
search Triangle Park, N.C., in July. Previously 
he had been associated with the Mead Johnson 
Research Center, Evansville, La. 


J. Michael Dunham, who is in business with his 
brother, Donnel P. Dunham ‘50, is manager of 
Manpower, Inc., in Orlando, Fla. 


H. Melvyn Gilley is chief psychologist of one of 
the clinical divisions of Saint Elizabeths Hospital 
(National Institute of Mental Health, DHEW) 
in Washington, D.C. He resides in Silver Spring, 
Md. 


Louise Gossett Ph.D., a professor of English at 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, N.C., was 
named to the first endowed professorship in the 
college’s 200-year history. ‘The Salem Distin- 
guished Professorship” for outstanding teach- 
ing and service is for a five-year term and re- 
quires five years of service at the college, tenure 
and rank of associate or full professor, full-time 
status at the time of appointment, and merit. 
Selection is made by a committee which includes 
both students and faculty. 


Pickett Murray Guthrie (Mrs. Robert L.) writes 
that her family moved from Princeton, N.J., to 
Raleigh, N.C., in May, interrupting her studies 
at Rutgers where she had been working for a 
master’s in library science. She expects to com- 
plete her work at UNC-CH. 


James H. O’Donnell III A.M. (Ph.D.’63), a pro- 
fessor of history at Marietta College in Ohio, is 
on sabbatical leave this year to complete re- 
search for and write a book entitled The Noise 
and Misery of War: The Northern and Western 
Indians, 1774-1783. He has a $10,000 fellowship 
from the American Council of Learned Societies, 
which awarded eighty-two fellowships in a 
national competition for post-doctoral research 
in the humanities and related social sciences. 
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Grace Murray Carter (Mrs. Robert H.), asso- 
ciate head of the information sciences depart- 
ment at the Rand Corp., Santa Monica, Calif., 
was chosen by the Los Angeles Soroptomist 
Club as one of the five outstanding young 
women of Southern California. In October 
1974 she was one of three and the only woman 















the Divinity School Alumni Scholarship 
Fund, a project for the School's 50th An 
niversary. 


to receive the Ph.D. degree in policy analysi 
from the Rand’s new Graduate Institute. 


Julie Clayman is an assistant professor of cardic 
thoracic surgery in the School of Medicine, Cas 
Western Reserve University, where she receive 
the M.D. degree. 
BIRTH: Second son and first daughter to F 
Drewry Sanger (Mrs. Kenneth T.) B.S.N. 
Commander Sanger, Virginia Beach, Va. 2 
Dec. 10, 1973, and March 25, 1975, respectiv 
Named Derek John and Stephanie Ann. 
’63 s 
Evelyn Rebecca Fulbright D.Ed., a national 
sultant on Head Start and other early childh 
education programs, has joined Queens Coll 
Charlotte, N.C., as academic dean. Previous 
she was professor of education and assistar 
dean of the school of education at Virginia Con 
monwealth University. 


ia gk 


J. William Futrell (M.D.’67) is assistant pro! 
sor of plastic surgery at University Hospit 
Charlottesville, Va. His wife is the former Ann 
Pickrell ’65. 

a 
A. Everette James, Jr., M.D. is a professor an 
chairman of the department of radiology < 
Vanderbilt University Medical School, Nae 
ville, Tenn. 


Sarah Auman Reed and Donald B. Reed M.E.’6 
are living in College Station, Tex. He has com 
pleted work for the Ph.D. in mechanical eng 
neering at the University of Texas and is ¢ 
assistant professor at Texas A & M Universi 
while she is an auditor for the state of Texa: 
working at Texas A & M. 


Laura Griswold Schmuhl is handling publ 
relations for a recently formed advertising 
public relations agency, John Hartsfield & 
of Montgomery, Ala. A member of the Publi 
Relations Society of America, she former 
worked for Prudential Insurance Co. and as a 
account executive in advertising agencies 1 
Honolulu and Indianapolis. 




















MARRIAGE: Dr. John C. Faris to Elizabet 
Ann Wilson on July 5. Residence: Winsto: 
Salem, N.C. 
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May from the University of New Mexico S 
of Law, was one of two elected delegates 
the law student division to the American 
Association House of Delegates, its poli¢ 
making body. 


senior vice-president by North Carolina 
tional Bank, Charlotte. He is married and # 
father of two children. 


Jo Harriet Haley Strickler (Mrs. George M.,_ 
graduated from Tulane University School of L 
last January, passed the Louisiana Bar, ané¢ 
clerking for a judge on the Louisiana Suprel 
Court. She and her husband, a public inte 
attorney, have two sons and live in 
Orleans. 


MARRIAGE: Brent Blackwelder to Tere! 
Stotzer ‘70. Resident: Washington, D.C. 


) 





_ BIRTHS: First child and daughter to May Bates 
| Daw (Mrs. Carl P., Jr.) and Mr. Daw, Williams- 
_ burg, Va., on July 7. Named Elizabeth Marion. 

Second son to Gail Tousey McKinnon (Mrs. 
HH, Jr.) and Dr. McKinnon, Fuquay-Varina, 





|| N.C., on April 1. Named Mark Townsend. 
| Second child and first daughter to John W. 


; 

















i 


} 


ee 





and Diana Damschroder Patterson, Richmond, 
'Va., on May 9. Named Jennifer Lee. First child 
and daughter to Morris W. Sandstead, Jr., and 
| Mrs. Sandstead, Boulder, Colo., on Jan. 10, 1975. 
+ Named Rébecca Jordan. Second child, a son, to 


\ G: Toms Yarger and Mrs. Yarger, South Bend, 
‘Ind., on Feb. 27. Named Steven Edward. 


ip 
| 
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| Patricia Hughes Brennan (Mrs. Michael J.) 
_ lives in Vancouver, B.C. A part-time accounting 


| | lecturer, she is married to an associate professor 
| in finance at the University of British Columbia 


| and is the mother of three children. 


| A. Ralph Cavaliere Ph.D. is chairman of the 
biology department at Gettysburg College, 








|| Gettysburg, Pa., where he has been a faculty 


| 
| of three children. 





member since 1966. He is married and the father 


| 
H 


H Judson D. DeRamus, Jr., a J.D. graduate of 
| UNC-CH, is amember of the law firm of Jenkins, 


age Babb & DeRamus in Winston-Salem, 


N. C. He also represents the twenty-ninth dis- 


i trict in the North Carolina House of Representa- 


| tives of the 1975-76 session. 


‘ 


— 


j 
a 















| Loellen Kay English is a second year medical 
student at the College of Medicine and Dentistry 


_| of New Jersey at Newark. Her husband, Weaver 


| H. Gaines, Jr., is an associate at the law firm of 


_| Dewey, Ballantine, Bushby, Palmer and Wood in 


New York City. 


| William E. Pursley, Jr., (J.D.’69) has been legis- 


lative assistant to Senator Richard Stone of 





| Florida, since January 1975. Previously he held 
/ the same position on the staff of Senator Sam J. 
_| Ervin of North Carolina. 


| L. S. (Scott) Salter M.E. is chief engineer of the 
| Morgoil Bearing department of Morgan Con- 


| struction Co., Worcester, Mass. 


) Patricia Smith Warren (Mrs. Robert) is director 


| of field systems and services, field operations 
department, at Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn. She, her husband, and daughter live in 
Bloomfield. 




















Wayne R. Wilson is the new president of Econo- 
mics Research Associates of Los Angeles. Pre- 
| viously a vice-president of Planning Research 
Corp., a Los Angeles consulting firm, Mr. Wil- 
son is a specialist in recreation and land-use 
) economics and has directed planning studies for 
many of the firm’s major clients, including 


| Marriott Corp., Ringling Brothers, and Sea 
World. He resides in Santa Monica. 


ADOPTIONS: A son by Karen Luce Bickley and 
R. Bruce Bickley, Jr., A.M. (Ph.D.’69) on Jan. 
6, 1975. Named David Charles. A daughter by 


| Sylvia Saunders James (Mrs. C. Scott) and Rev. 


Mr. James, Simpsonville, S.C., on Jan. 7, 1975, 
born Nov. 20, 1974. Named Mary Cristina. 


| BIRTH: First child and daughter to Judson D. 


DeRamus, Jr., and Mrs. DeRamus, Winston- 


| Salem, N.C., on Feb. 17. Named Sarah Ivey. 


Anheuser-Busch, Walt Disney Productions,. 


_ Stephanie Elizabeth. 


Art Newsletter 


Art students at Duke would like to keep 
in closer touch with art alumni. But in 
order to get a newsletter off the ground, 
they need to amass a mailing list. 

The students, who number about sixty, 
have organized the Art Majors Union. 
This gives them a chance to talk about 
their problems and possibilities. Right 
now, the department is without a chair- 
man and the graduate program has been 
dropped. ; 

The newsletter would go to the local 
art community, faculty members, art 
alumni, and current students. If you are 
interested, write Art Majors Union, East 
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Michael C. Hardy, assistant professor of theatre 
at the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign, has been named associate director 
of the Krannert Center for the Performing Arts 
at the University. He will retain his part-time 
appointment and will continue to teach in the 
theatre department. Mr. Hardy has the M.A. 
degree from the University of North Carolina 
and the Ph.D. from the University of Michigan. 
Prior to going to Illinois in 1973, he was at 
East Carolina University. The Hardys have a 
daughter. 


H. Davis Mayfield III is senior associate and 
director of business development for Neuhaus 
& Taylor/Architects & Planning Consultants, 
Houston, Dallas, and Atlanta. In addition to di- 
recting and managing the firm’s nationwide 
marketing activities, he is also responsible for 
coordinating domestic marketing for the cor- 
porate parent, Diversified Design Disciplines, 
Inc. 


MARRIAGE: Dr. Jerry Charles Bernstein to 
Mrs. Peggy Cox Davidson on Aug. 23. Resi- 
dence: Raleigh, N.C. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to William 
F. Borgmann, Jr., and Mrs. Borgmann, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., on April 11. Named Amy Chris- 
tine. A son to John D. Sutherland and Mrs. 
Sutherland, Raleigh, N.C., on May 7. Named 
Neil Andrew. Third child and second son to 
Samuel A. Walker III C.E. and Mrs. Walker, 
Troy, Mich., on May 14. Named Samuel A. IV. 
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Kenneth C. Fischer (M.D.’71) has completed a 
neurology residency at the University of Miami 
and has joined the faculty as an assistant pro- 
fessor. 


Hamill D. Jones, Jr., after two and a half years 
as assistant commerce counsel, Virginia State 
Corporation Commission, has entered the priv- 
ate practice of law with the firm of Florance, 
Gordon & Brown, in Richmond. He was married 
in June 1974 to Miss Gretchen Lynn Buis. 


Marilyn L. Muench A.M. graduated from 
Harvard Law School in June and is with the 
Washington, D.C., law firm of Sutherland, 
Asbill & Brennan. 


James H. Staton M.H.A., executive director of 
Boston Hospital for Women and vice-president 
of Affiliated Hospitals Center, has been.chosen 
by the Boston Jaycees as one of the ten outstand- 
ing young leaders in greater Boston for 1975. He, 
his wife, and two children live in Belmont. Mr. 
Staton is a past president of the Minuteman 
branch of the American Cancer Society and 
president of the University of Virginia Club of 
Boston. 


BIRTH: A daughter to John B. Mann and Mrs. 
Mann, Richmond, Va., on March 6. Named 


~ 
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Howard Beasley Ill is special assistant to the 
president of Northwest Industries,-Inc. Chica- 


Duke Building, Durham, N. C. 27708. 
Indicate if you are an art major. 


go, Ill. An M.B.A. and Ph.D. graduate of the 
University of Texas, Mr. Beasley had been di- 
rector of the minority staff for the Senate com- 
mittee on banking, housing, and urban affairs 
prior to his appointment last spring. He had also 
served as special assistant to the secretary and 
deputy secretary of the Treasury. 


Eric C. Bergman received the M.D. degree from 








the University of Pennsylvania School of Medi- 
cine in 1973 and is currently a third year resi- 
dent in psychiatry at the George Washington 
University Medical Center. He lives in 
Alexandria, Va. 


John R. Brownell J.D. is in a partnership for the 
practice of law under the firm name of Lauritsen, 
Baker & Brownell, Grand Island, Neb. 
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SPECIAL OFFER FOR DUKE ALUMNI 
from 
DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Library Journal 


16 pages of photographs 


receive a 20% discount. 
Please send me 








The Dukes of Durham, 
1865-1929 


Robert F. Durden 
Based on manuscript sources, many of them hitherto unused, this 


is the first study of the Duke family. ‘““The author incisively ana- 
lyzes the Duke family’s rise in the brawling tobacco trade.” 


Written by one of Duke University’s outstanding professors, The 
Dukes of Durham is an ideal gift for, to, and from Duke alumni. 


Persons ordering with this coupon and enclosing payment will 


copies of The Dukes of Durham. 


All orders accompanied by payment will receive a 20% discount, 
and all postage and handling charges will be borne by the publisher. 
Billed orders to individuals are at net prices, plus postage and 
handling charges. (Publisher reserves. the right to refuse billed 
orders.) North Carolina residents add 4% sales tax. 


Duke University Press 
6697 College Station, Durham, North Carolina 27708 


Clothbound, $9.75 








I enclose check for $ . Bill me. 

name 

address 

city state zip code 
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/.ssociation Update 


September 26 the Richmond Alumni 
Association held a potluck picnic for its 
Duke Alumni at which time they discussed 
other fall events such as special class parties 
for ‘60-70, '50-'54 and pre- ‘50 classes. The 
Richmond association is also planning an 
ACC Basketball Gala the night of the semi- 
final games according to president John W. 
Patterson. 

Chicagoland alumni met October 2 at the 
O'Hare Inn to hear special guest President 
Terry Sanford speak about the ever- 
changing University. Dinner was preceded 
by a cocktail hour and provided a pleasant 
addition to the association's annual 
meeting. 


Donald E. Manning completed a residency in 
psychiatry and behavioral sciences at the medi- 
cal school of the University of South Carolina 
in June and has joined the school’s faculty. 


Carl C. Mirus, Jr., M.F., senior project forester 
in the Panama City region of International Paper 
Co., has moved to the Southern Kraft division 
headquarters woodlands staff as coordinator of 
planning for wood resources. Mr. Mirus is pre- 
sently District I] membership chairman for the 
Florida Forestry Association. 


Gretchen Mittelstadt has been appointed vice- 
president of the Langelier Co. of Boston, a 
firm which specializes in raising equity fi- 
nancing for MHFA housing developments. Her 
duties include coordination of syndication ac- 
tivities and preparation of preliminary pro- 
jections. 


Wilbur W. Thomas III isa third year law student 
at Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind., 
where he will receive the J.D. degree in Decem- 
ber. 
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Donna McLellan Sherry graduated magna cum 
laude in May from Boston College Law School, 
where she was an editor of the Law Review and 
was inducted into the Order of the Coif. She 
is associated with the law firm of Gaston Snow 
& Ely Bartlett in Boston. 


MARRIAGE: John Wayne Farlow (M.S.’72) to 
Janet Marie Halbig on July 5. Residence: Denver, 
Colo. Susan Worthington Perry to Scott New- 
rock ’70 on July 9. Residence: Switzerland. 


BIRTH: A daughter to Samuel T. (Ted) Hall 


Why not endow 
Somebody 
with a chair? 


Yourself — 


perhaps. 
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Basketball coach Bill Foster spoke to 
the Gaston County Duke Alumni 
Association at its annual meeting October 
7. Of course Coach Foster's second season 
was the subject of discussion. Cocktails 
and dinner were served at Honey's 
Restaurant in Gastonia. 

October 16, the Central North Carolina 
Duke Alumni Association met at the Ashe- 
boro Country Club to hear from guest 
speaker Vic Bubas about current activities 
on the campus and to elect new officers. 
Harry C. Slusser Ill ‘61 was chosen as presi- 
dent along with Kay Couch (Mrs. Jon W.) 
BSN ‘58 as vice-president. Mrs. William A. 
Underwood, Jr. ‘27 will serve as secretary! 
treasurer for the group. 


and Mrs. Hall, Dothan, Ala., on July 24. Named 
Alison Sims. 
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Anne Pomeroy Autor Ph.D., an assistant profes- 
sor in the department of pharmacology at the 
University of lowa College of Medicine, has a 
Research Career Development Award from the 
National Institutes of Health. Last year she was 
one of fifty-seven young scientists in the nation 
to receive Basil O’Connor Starter Research 
Grants from the National Foundation (March of 
Dimes). 


Mary L. Deibel has been awarded an Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation fellowship in economics 
journalism. She is spending a year studying 
economics and public policy issues at the 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs of Princeton University. Ms. 
Deibel, who received her master’s from the 
University of Missouri School of Journalism in 
1972, is on leave of absence from the Wilming- 
ton, Del., News-Journal, where she is a copy 
editor, feature writer, and music critic. 


Bruce C. Dunn has the M.D. degree from the 
medical school of the University of Texas Health 
Science Center, San Antonio, and is a pathology 
resident at Brooke Army Medical Center. 


James P. Golson Ph.D., manager of marketing 
research and the corporate marketing depart- 
ment for First Union National Bank, Charlotte, 
N.C., is a part-time management faculty mem- 
ber at UNC-C, a management consultant for 
Johnson C. Smith University, and a member of 
the Association for Computing Machinery. 
He is also president of First Union’s Young 
Management Association and won the 1974 and 
1975 public speaking awards for the Charlotte 
chapter of the American Institute of Banking. 
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Wright Tisdale Dies 

Wright Tisdale, a corporate lawyer and 
former chairman of the Duke board of 
trustees, died September 3 in Detroit; 
services were conducted in Birmingham, 
Mich. Tisdale was on the board from 1957 
to 1969 and was chairman for the last 
four years. He became assistant general 
counsel for Ford Motor Company in 1953 
and vice-president and general counsel 
in 1962. At the time of his death Tisdale 
was with a Detroit law firm. Survivors in- 


clude his widow, two sons, and his 
mother. 


Stephen H. Handelsman became general assign- 
ment reporter for WLWT-TV, Cincinnati, in 
July and appears on Channel 5 ‘’Action News” 
and “Midday” telecasts. He has an M.A. in com- 
munications fromthe Washington, D.C., branch 
of Antioch College, and taught mass media 
courses in the D.C. public school system for 
four years. 


Charles J. Rehkamp, Jr., a member of the law 
firm of Quigley & Quigley, New Bloomfield, Pa., 
is a member of the House of Delegates, the 
policy-making body of the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association. He and Mrs. Rehkamp reside in 
Millerstown. 


Henry E. Seaton has opened an office for the 
practice of law in Washington, D.C. 


Tetsunao Yamamori Ph.D. is assistant to the 
president for special programs at Milligan 
College in Tennessee. He assumed this posi- 
tion on June 1. 


MARRIED: J. Jeffrey Brown to Karen Stafford 


‘73 on May 31. Residence: Omaha, Neb. 
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Linda Harter Anz and Bertrand M. Anz II grad- 
uated with honors from the University of Louis- 
ville School of Medicine in June and are cur- 
rently at Jackson Memorial Hospital, Miami, Fla. 


Bill Hanson (M.S.’73) and Ellen Warme Hanson 
have taken jobs, as an engineer and lawyer re- 
spectively, in Washington, D.C. They live in 
Reston, Va. 


Rosemary Jann, who received her doctorate in 
English from Northwestern University during 
the summer, is a member of the Ripon College 
faculty. 


The Duke etchings by Louis Orr include 



















Arabella and Robert Meadows-Rogers, b 
graduates of Union Theological Seminary, live 
Queens Village, N.Y. He is minister of Embury 
United Methodist Church, having received ¢ 
appointment in July 1974. Ms. Meadows-Roge: 
an ordained Presbyterian minister, is progra 
associate in the dean of student's office at Unio 
as well as staff person for women’s concerns a 
the Association of Thedlogical Schools. 


Thomas L. Moffatt graduated cum laude fron 
the University of Maryland School of Medicin 
in May and was given the Dr. Wayne W. Bal 
cock Prize for excellence in surgery. Amembe: 
Alpha Omega Alpha honorary, he is curren 
resident in internal medicine at the Medi 
College of Virginia. ; q 


Roger D. Ross C.E. went through the nay 
pilot training program after graduation andr 
ceived his wings in June 1972. Following tw 
years at Corpus Christi, Tex., he is stationed ir 
Brunswick, Me., with VP-11, flying P-3B Orior 
aircraft. Lieutenant Ross was married in Ju 
1973 to the former Sharon Weigel. J 


Donald D. Sandoval M.H.A., assistant exe 

tive director of the Rutherford Hosp 
Rutherfordton, N.C., has been admitted 
membership in the American College of Hos 
tal Administrators. 


‘Thomas W. Uhde was awarded the M.D. d 
from the University of Louisville School 
Medicine in June, at which time he was a 
given the Dr. Parrish B. Cleveland Achieve 


ment and the Ackerly Awards. He has an a 
pointment to Yale University Medical Cente 
and is living in Greenwich. 










William E. Walsh graduated from the Washing: 
ton and Lee University School of Law in N 
1974, was admitted to the South Carolina bar 
November, and is practicing law with his fath 
T. Emmet Walsh J.D.’48, in Spartanburg 


A simple, comfortable chair is always 
welcome. If the chair can be linked with some 
happy memory, so much the better. Our Duke 
University chairs are handsomely crafted, in 
black with gold trim, with the Duke shield 
stamped on the back. The captain’s chair, 
which comes with cherry arms, is $72.50. The 
Boston rocker is $62.50. The purchaser must 
pay express charges. 


Or, our Wedgwood plates are a great 
gift—and a good value. The relief border of 
oak leaves and acorns is set off with 
medallions of dogwood leaves and a stylized 
seal of the University. The center scenes, blue 
on a white plate, include Washington Duke, 
Southgate, East Duke, East Union and 
Auditorium, Vista of Chapel, Medical School, 
Kilgo, West Library, and Crowell. 


In blue: plate $4.50, set of six $25, set of twelve 


$48. 
In mulberry: $3.50 each, six for $18, twelve for 


$36. 


(Add $1 for packing and mailing one plate, 
plus 20 cents for each additional plate.) 
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views of Epworth Inn and Baldwin Auditoriut 
The 11x13 etchings are $18 each. Add 60 
cents for handling and mailing. 


Three color prints of paintings by Robert — 
Childress. The view of the Chapel is 18x24; t 
East Campus Union and the Medical-School 
are 12x16. The set of three is $20; purchased 
separately, the Chapel is $10 and the Union © 
and Medical School are $5. Add 60 cents for 
handling and mailing. 


Add 3 percent tax for all North Carolina » 
orders. 


Checks, made payable to the Departme 
Alumni Affairs, should accompany orders. Fe 
further information or to place orders, write | 
Department of 


Alumni Affairs 


2138 Campus Drive 
Durham, North Carolina 27706 





_ Winifred Barritt Walsh (Mrs. W. E.) is director 
_ )finformation services for Wofford College, also 
_n Spartanburg. 

s| 


: 
i eR LAGE: Phillip Dennis Citron to Patricia 
?, Wallace on Aug. 3. Residence: Winston- 


Jalem, N.C. Grace Elizabeth Efird to Eric Nelson 


doyle on July 19. Residence: Charlotte, N.C. 


& 
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{ ’aul David Escott A.M., who is working on a 
*h.D. in history at Duke, is one of six recipi- 
ints of the 1975-76 Whitney M. Young, Jr., 
_#ellowships. He is using his informal tutorial 
study grant to devote the year to fulltime read- 
ing, analyzing, and recording data from the 
i Federal Writers’ Project—Slave Narratives and 
1 number of smaller collections of slave narra- 
io 
ee 


er 
— 


_3rian H. Kennedy B.S.E. has joined the Trane 
20.’s commercial air conditioning division sales 
- yffice in Atlanta, Ga. 


| 
_}tephen M. Kraybill was awarded the J.D. 
degree from Villanova University School of Law 
in May. . 

joseph B. Martin III Ph.D. has been promoted 
io vice-president by NCNB Corp., Charlotte. He 
oined the corporation’s human resources man- 





jj 
agement group in 1973 and is presently director 
of public policy. 3 

HT 


Priscilla Nieves has a renewable fellowship 

from the Consortium for Graduate Study in 

Management and is pursuing the M.B.A. degree 
t UNC-CH. 


Robert S. West is in the executive manage- 
Bier’ training program of the Amalgamated 
ank of Chicago. He, his wife, and daughter 
make their home in Glenview, IIl. 





MARRIED: Kara M. Pierce to Lane C. Hurley. 
Residence: Durham. i 

| 

BIRTH: First child and daughter to Robert S. 
_ West and Mrs. West, Glenview, Ill., on Aug. 18, 
(1974. Named Tahl Natalie. 
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_ Lisa H. Powell, who worked in the State De- 
_ partment in Washington through 1974, is attend- - 
_ ing Wake Forest Law School. 


|| 








MARRIAGES: L. George Alexander, Jr., M.D. 
to Nancy Elizabeth Burns on July 19. Residence: 














holz. Residence: Cambridge, Mass. Sharon 
Jean McGarry to William L. Foster, Jr., M.D. 
jon Aug. 2. Residence: Durham. Ellen Marie 
Snyder B.S.N. to Ralph Edward Carson 74 on 
ay 30. Residence: Durham. Margaret Gibbons 
Williams to Donald Victor Hayden on Aug. 9. 
" Residence: Hartwood, Va: 


174, 


‘Robert A. Hyde B.S.E. received the M.S.E. 
‘egree in water resources and sanitary engi- 
leering from the University of Michigan in 
lay. 


Gary Lachman, a second year law student at 
the University of Denver College of Law, worked 
during the summer with Harris Sherman, the 
executive director of the Colorado Department 
of Natural Resources. d 


MARRIAGES: Barbara Kit Nelson to Richard 
L. Lecky on June 21. Residence: Raleigh, N.C. 
A. Gineen Ord B.S.N. to Harold E. Stine on 
May 18, 1974. Residence: Charleston, S.C. 
Barbara Ellen Sanderson to William Craig 
Lutton on June 28. Residence: Louisville, Ky. 
Stephen L. Whiteside B.S.E. to Rebecca L. Ray- 
mond on June 28. Residence: Palo Alto, Calif. 
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MARRIAGES: Catherine A. V. Yaxley B.S.N. to 
William H. Mitchell, Jr., on Aug. 16. Resi- 
dence: Durham. Bruce Neal Vinik to Carroll 
U. Stephens on July 27. Residence: Long 
Beach, N.J. 


Deaths 


Alfred Whitsett Horton ‘08, L’ll on June 25. Mr. 
Horton made his home in Dallas, Tex., where his 
widow resides. 


Orpie Rogers Russell ‘16 on July 22. A native 
of Durham, where she taught in the public 
school system, Mrs. Russell had lived in Char- 
lotte for the past year. 


Mary Snow Hallenbeck (Mrs. C. W.) ‘18 on 
April 21. Mrs. Hallenbeck lived in Greensboro, 
N.C. 


Arthur Lee Carver ‘19 on July 13. Senior 
partner in the Star Brick Tobacco Warehouse 
and a partner in the Durham Tobacco Ware- 
house Co., Mr. Carver was also secretary and 
treasurer of the Durham Tobacco Board of 
Trade and a former member of the board of 
directors of the Middle Belt and Bright Leaf 
Tobacco Warehouse Association. Mrs. Carver 
and one daughter survive. 


Florence Shuman Daniel ‘20 on Aug. 6. Mrs. 
Daniel, a native of Salisbury, N.C., lived in 
Durham where she was associated for more than 
thirty years with Watts Hospital as a laboratory 
technician. 


Ruth Wilkerson Swaine ‘23 on July 21. Mrs. 
Swaine was a teacher in the Durham city 
schools for forty-four years. She is survived by 
several brothers and sisters, including Mrs. 
Maude W. Dunn ‘06 and Mrs. Minnie W. 
Delamar ‘18 with whom she made her home. 


Jack Harold McLean ‘25 on June 21. Mr. 
McLean died in Richmond, Va., while he and 
his wife were visiting his sister. Mrs. McLean, 
who lives in Sumter, S.C., survives. 


Fulton A. Lee ’26 on June 15. Mr. Lee made 
his home in Richmond, Va. 


Dorothy E. Messner ’29 on March 1. Miss 
Messner, who had been ill for three years 
prior to her death, had made her home in 
Jacksonville, Fla., for the past twenty-three 
years. 


T. Ralph Barker ’30, B.D. '33, on July 21. A 
resident of Salisbury, N.C., Mr. Barker died 
following a heart attack. He taught school and 


Sunny Homecoming 


After a wet Friday threatened more of 
the same, Duke’s Homecoming 1975 turned 
out to be a crisp, sunny Saturday during 
which 31,500 fans saw the Blue Devils 
defeat Clemson 25-21. 

The delicate displays that lined dormi- 
tory row were hurriedly taken from shelter 
and put together Saturday morning-twenty 
or so stationary floats that depicted 
mostly a gruesome fate for the Clemson 
tiger. 

The winners in the displays, who were, 
awarded prizes by the Alumni Association, 
the Interfraternity Council, and Pan 
Hellenic Council, included: 

e Fraternity floats—1. Delta Sigma Phi, 


coached in the Spencer schools and at North 
Wilkesboro, and for the past thirty-eight years 
he represented the Perfect Subscription Co. as 
a school plan representative. Surviving are his 
wife, two sons, and two daughters. 


Joseph Howard Cottrell ’30 on July 27. Mr. 
Cottrell, a supervisor of the Turkish leaf depart- 
ment of the American Tobacco Co. for more than 
thirty-five years, died at his home in Richmond, 
Va. At the time of his death he was commander 
of the Northern Virginia Army of the Society 
of the Confederate Veterans. His widow and 
a number of brothers and sisters survive. 


Edward G. Thomas ’32 on Feb. 16. Mr. Thomas, 
a resident of Atlanta, Ga., is survived by his 
widow. - 


Thomas E. Cope ’33 on July 24. Mr. Cope, a 
resident of Red Springs, N.C., died following a 
heart attack. He was known to most sports fans 
in Robeson County for his years of service to 
athletics, particularly baseball. For the past 
several years, he had worked with the county 
school system in a specially funded program, 
teaching high school students the various 
aspects of employment. His widow, a son, and 
a daughter survive. 


T. Giles Sexton ’33 on Oct. 31, 1974. Mr. 
Sexton, a resident of Cooleemee, N.C., is sur- 
vived by his wife, two sons, and a daughter. 


William C. Spence, Jr., ‘33 on May 24. Dr. 
Spence was a graduate of Philadelphia College 
of Osteopathic Medicine and practiced in Alex- 
andria, Va., for thirty years. Ill health forced 
him to retire in 1972. In addition to his widow, 
who resides in Melbourne, Fla., and two 
daughters, survivors include two sisters, Hilda 
Spence Guerin ‘36 and Mary Spence Touch- 
stone ‘30, both of Melbourne. 


Abram J. Cox R’37 on May 15. Mr. Cox died 
at his home in Salisbury, N.C., following six 
years of declining health. A Methodist minister, 
he had served churches in Winston-Salem, 
Concord, Mocksville, Monroe, Asheville and 
Hendersonville. He was serving the First Metho- 
dist Church of Asheboro at the time of his 
‘retirement in 1969. Mr. Cox had also been 
secretary to the board of evangelism and a 
member of the board of pensions of the 
Western North Carolina Conference. Survivors 
include his wife and one son. 


C. Douglas Motley ’37 on May 25. Mr. Motley, 
a resident of Dover, Del., died after an illness 
of less than two months. His business was Pit 
Stop Imported Car Parts, which his wife is 
carrying on. 


Mary Magraw Haensel (Mrs. Vladimir) ‘39 on 
Feb. 20. Mrs. Haensel, who made her home in 
Hinsdale, Ill., is survived by her husband. 


Henrietta Weaver Conner (Mrs. R. B.) ‘40 on 
Sept. 4. A resident of Forest City, N.C., Mrs. 
Conner taught at one time in the Durham city 
schools. Surviving, in addition to her husband, 
are a son and three grandchildren. 


Charles A. Gomer, Jr., 42 on May 31. Sur- 
viving is Mrs. Gomer, who lives in Baltimore. 


George Bryan Smith, Jr., 47, M.D.’52, on March 
29. Colonel Smith, who had retired after twenty- 
one years of active duty in the U.S. Air Force, 
was assistant health officer for the San Bernar- 
dino County public health department. Surviv- 
ors include Mrs. Smith, two sons, and two 
daughters. 


2. Phi Delta Theta. 

e Other living groups floats-1. Warwick, 

2. House G. 

e Banners in Wade Stadium-1. Delta Delta 

Delta, 2. Hanes House freshmen. 

Other homecoming activities included a 
noon barbecue in Cameron Indoor Stadium, 
attended by more than six hundred alumni. 
The department of alumni affairs sponsors 
the sit-down lunch. 


Douglas Edward Park ’48 on April 5. Mr. 
Park lived in Charlotte. 


E. Weldon Johnson M.Div. ’53 on July 21. Mr. 
Johnson had been pastor of Buies Creek, N.C., 
First Baptist Church since 1952. He had served 
two terms on the General Board of the Baptist 
State Convention and was chaplain of Campbell 
College for a number of years. Survivors in- 
clude his widow, two daughters, and a son. 


Dr. William Gordon Smith, Jr., 53 on July 3. 
Dr. Smith was a graduate of the medical school 
at UNC-CH, and had been a general surgeon 
in Thomasville, N.C., since 1962. He was a 
member of the Davidson County—and North 
Carolina Medical Societies and the American 
Board of Surgeons. Mrs. Smith and two daught- 
ers survive. 


Della Turner White (Mrs. R. C.) ‘53 on Sept. 
6, 1974. A resident of Greensboro, N.C., Mrs. 
White was killed in an electrical accident. 


Philip Van Harrell J.D. ‘59 on July 20. Past 
president of the Gaston County Bar Association 
and counsel for the Gastonia, N.C., Housing 
Authority, Mr. Harrell was a senior partner in 
the law firm of Mullen, Holland, Harrell. In 
addition to his wife, he is survived by a son 
and two daughters. 


Marie Updike White on Oct. 4. Mrs. White, 
the widow of Dr. Newman Ivey White, late 
professor and chairman of the English de- 
partment at Duke for many years, was her- 
self a member of the Duke English faculty 
until her retirement in 1957. Since that time 
she had made her home in Durham. A native 
of Belleville, Ill., Mrs. White held the B.A. 
and M.A. degrees from Washington University 
in St. Louis. Her fields were contemporary 
drama and English literature, both of which 
she made popular during her teaching years at 
Duke. Survivors include a niece and a nephew. 





P.S. 


Two footnotes on last month’s Loose 
Ends: 

First, we suspect that our offer of a 
1975-76 Duke “calendar of events’’ may 
have been taken by some to have been a 
calendar of days. It is, in fact, simply a 
listing of events—not a beautiful calendar 
to grace your wall. What did you expect 
for free? 

Secondly, some people who tried to 
make the hermit cookies had difficulty 
finding “liquid malt extract.’’ Let us say 
first: don’t buy hops-flavored malt, which 
is for making beer—it won’t do. The 
liquid malt extract, a combination of dry 
milk and malted cereals, is the basic 
ingredient for making malted milk shakes 
and smells very much like molasses. Try 
health food shops, gourmet shops, ice 
cream shops, even big supermarkets. 
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Ends 


Alumni resources at Duke University 





Four Posters—a Sleeper! 


Stooping under very warm steam 
pipes to rummage through cardboard 
boxes, we found a set of posters 
done of campus scenes several years 
ago. Even in the bare-bulb light of 
the storage basement, their bold 
graphics caught the eye. We have 
liberated them for alumni. They are 
printed on heavy 16x22 inch paper, 
black photographic treatments on a 
color background, They can be 
matted, framed, wrapped on a board, 
or simply pushpinned to the wall. 
We'll mail you the set for $1.50—a 
bargain if we ever heard of one. 


Duke Alumni Register 
2138 Campus Drive 
Durham, N. C. 27706 
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Duncan Stuart's ‘Variations on a Theme” 
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Other scenes are the Chapel, the Medical Center, and Bald- 


win Auditorium 


Rx for Scholarships 


Wives of the Medical School faculty 
began collecting and selling second- 
hand stuff in 1968 at what had been a 
little brick grocery store just off 
campus. Ethel Wyngaarden, wife of 
the chairman of the department of 
medicine, conceived the idea as a way 
to bring in a little scholarship money 
for medical students. The Nearly New 
Shoppe, as the volunteer enterprise 
is called, expects to net from $45,000 
to $50,000 this year. This past Sep- 
tember it raised enough money for 
twenty $1,000 scholarships and added 
to its $125,000 permanent endow- 


Art of the State 


The latest additions to the Art Mu- 


seum’s permanent collection include ~ 


107 works by ten North Carolina 
artist-teachers. The new oils, sketches, 
drawings, and sculptures, on in- 
definite exhibition in the refurbished 
North Gallery, were made possible 
by a $10,000 matching grant from the 
National Endowment for the Arts. 
Among the artists are Kenneth Ness, 
retired from the University of North 
Carolina, and Francis Speight of East 
Carolina University—both in their 
seventies and both exhibiting oils. 
Others include Duncan Stuart, Claude 
Howell, Bob Howard, Frank Creech, 
‘64, George Bireline, Joseph Cox, 
Mable C. Bullock, and Maud Gate- 
wood. 





Annunciation window in Chapel 





Ceremony of Carols 


The joint university-community 
Christmas Eve service will begin this 
year at 11 p.m. in the Duke Chapel— 
with music by a combined Duke 
Chapel Choir and choruses from all 
city and county high schools. Uni- 
versity deans and faculty members 
will usher for this usually crowded 
evening of carols and scripture read- 
ings. People from both the school and 
the community will read seven lessons 


of scripture, interspersed with music. . 


James Ferguson will begin playing 
the carillon at 10:30 p.m., Ben Smith 
will direct the choirs, and Fenner 
Douglass will play the organ. Campus 
Minister Robert Young and Associate 
Minister Helen Crotwell will preside 
over this tenth annual service. The 
evergreen advent wreath, suspended 
in the chancel, will have candles 
made by Mrs. Mattie Belle Powell. 
The service will conclude on the steps 
of the Chapel with the choir and the 
congregation singing hymns. 


ment. Mostly the shop deals in 
clothes but household items are fast 
movers, says Ortrude Busse, wife of 
the director of medical education and 
one of three staff people. The shop 
takes items on consignment or for tax 
credit. It accepts clean, in-season 
clothes; all items are priced at $2 or 
more and must move within two 
months. The shop is open from 10 to 
2 Monday through Saturday and until 
5 on Fridays. It’s at 1801 Erwin Road, 
the place with an awning and with 
bullet holes in the front glass from an 
old grocery store robbery. 


— 
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Joe Cox’s “Pier Group” 
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Winter Circuit 


Right now is the time to buy your 
season tickets for the Campus Club 
lectures to be held in January and 
February. It'll give you something to 
look forward to in those dark months 
of winter. The tickets are $4 for the 
four lectures, which will be at 10 a.m. 
in the East Duke building. The speak- 
ers and topics will be “The Cuba of 
Fidel Castro,”’ the years since the 1959 — 
revolution, by John TePaske of 
history on January 14; “Why Not 
Modern Painting?” on why people 
don’t understand it and why they 
should, by Charlotte Brown of art on 
January 28; ‘’Bicentennial of Note- 
worthy Botanical Exploration in the 
New World: the Southeast,” the work 
of the first native American botanists, 
John and William Bartram, by Jane — 
Philpott of botany on February 11; 
“American Drama, the Beginning and 
Now: the Carving of an Identity” 

by John Clum of English, on February — 
25. Participants will also receive a 
list of suggested readings which will © 
be on reserve at the East Campus 
Library. Make checks payable to the 
Campus Club Lecture Series and send — 
a stamped, self-addressed envelop to ; 
either Mrs. Robert S. Smith, 2236 
Cranford Rd., Durham, N. C. 27706 
or Mrs. Milton W. Skolaut, 1509 F, 
Pinecrest Rd., Durham, N. C. 27705. — 
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Franklin Alatamaha discovered in 1765 by 
John Bartram and named for Ben Franklin and ~ 
the river where he found the tree. ~ 
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Budget 


It’s six years now since John Blackburn 
put away the rough draft of a book he was writing 
eyoumetcsveat-lerevarl Matarle(acmm Merlaric\(cmarrreltcaelel 
is apparently far less exciting for Duke’s chan- 
ell ovansel-tameatmestolccmeta'<slalal-sbo(emesquaterte(ascmat 
deals with now. 

The unfinished manuscript may, in fact, 
remain for a long time in the East Campus office 
where Blackburn stashed it when he left his job 
EYwre ot-biaestbalce)andalam-ae)areienv (acme (ser vasenaale 


The Chancellor and the ~ 


x : < 1 

It was in 1969, ten years after he began 
ovoattatca alsacmmdarialclere delebeamuet mac itcemelcen cenit 
of the University. Within a year he was elevated 
to chancellor, when that newly created post was 
vacated by Kenneth Pye, who returned to his job 
as dean of the law school because he liked being 
closer to the classroom. 

This wasn’t the case for Blackburn, who 
does, however, keep his hand in teaching an oc- 
casional freshman economics course or conduct- 
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Shancellor John Blackburn, the University’s 
shief budgetary officer, will also be acting as president 
or part of next year—at a time when finances 


ook better than they did last year but not great 


ng a seminar. He finds most of his energies 
onsumed helping keep a major university 
n firm financial footing in a time of a 
nushy economy and a dwindling student 
ool. 

Chancellor John Oliver Blackburn, 
vhose bow ties and white shirts match his 
reference for keeping a low profile, holds 
ye number two job at Duke. But for at least 
ne first half of 1976, it will be the number 
ne job. Blackburn is taking charge when 
resident Terry Sanford begins his six- 
nonth sabbatical in January to run for the 
residency. 

Perhaps another reason that Blackburn 
lends into the campus so well is that he’s 
een around it for a while. He came to 
Juke as a freshman from his home in 
Aiami in 1947. 

After four years and election to Phi Beta 
‘appa he returned to Florida to do graduate 
tudy, writing his dissertation on national 
ccounting and getting his Ph.D. in 1959 
it the University of Florida. In the mean- 
ime, he spent a summer studying at 
Jarvard and put in three years of military 
luty with the Navy Audit Office. His 
first real job,’’ Blackburn says, was teach- 
ng macroeconomics at Duke in the fall of 
959, 

When Blackburn became chancellor in 
970, on the heels of an administrative 
eshuffling to help divide up the presi- 
lent’s burdens, the school had a $900,000 
leficit. So this theorist-turned-pragmatist 
vas initiated into his job with a flood of 
ed ink. 

Since that time, however, Duke has not 
1ad a deficit, although last year was nip 
ind tuck. 

A sharp pencil that brought some 
quawks kept the 1975-76 budget in the 
»lack—after bleak forecasts in the middle 
f last winter. President Sanford has 
praised Blackburn as the man who 
ngineered the happy reversal. 
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Last winter officials announced that the 
University, with an operating budget of 
$118 million, faced a deficit of $3.4 million. 
It was brought about by a sluggish stock 
market that curbed the earning power of 
the University’s investments and by esca- 
lating utility bills. 

The University, Durham’s largest em- 
ployer, first announced a hiring freeze. It 
was then disclosed that the School of 
Forestry and Environmental Studies might 
be phased out and that the primate center, 
which houses some of the world’s oldest 
and rarest primates, might be closed. 

These announcements triggered objec- 
tions from faculty members and students, 
including picketing and a number of 
campuswide meetings to try to smooth the 
troubled waters. 

The president, of course, became the 
target for much of the discontent, but when 
the budget crisis was finally solved, with- 
out closing anything, President Sanford 
credited Blackburn's financial know-how. 

That the forty-six-year-old Blackburn is, 
in fact, the chief budget officer is just the 
way things worked out. 


“It happens that the president is not 
especially interested in the details of 
budgeting, so the budgeting is done by me, 
the provost, and the vice-president for 
business and finance,” he says. 

Since its inception to fill the vacuum be- 
fore Sanford came on board in 1970 this 
trio of top-level officers has been known as 
the troika. Provost Frederic Cleaveland 
and Vice-President _Charles Huestis meet 
weekly with Chancellor Blackburn and 
confer often in their problem-solving and 
decision-making roles. 

Midwinter is the busiest season for 


Blackburn. This is when the troika gathers _ 


its data from the heads of various campus 
operations for the next year’s budget. 

February is the key month. During a 
period of about six weeks a hundred or so 
people will present and explain and defend 
their budget proposals. 

“It’s a time-consuming process,” says 
Blackburn, “but it gives us a control few 
universities have. Also it gives us an op- 
portunity to look at the academic pro- 
grams.” 

Last year’s budget scare won't be the 








only thing in the minds of the people this 

time round, Already, Vice-President 

Huestis has told the board of trustees that 4 
a $1 million deficit looms for 1976-77. He ' 
reminded the board, however, that last 

year’s budget forecast for a deficit three 

times that amount was finally resolved. 

As the key man in turning the crimson 
tide last year, Blackburn will be in a 
lonelier position this time. For all practical 
purposes he will be president. Last winter, 
at least, the president was here to catch the 
public barbs while Blackburn worked over 
his books. 

But at least the slate is clean. The things 
that provoked last year’s problems have 
been resolved over the months. The School 
of Forestry and Environmental Studies has 
been given a five-year lease on life to de- 
velop and strengthen its program. The 
primate center has received outside 
funding. 

A third matter that came up last year 
but was overshadowed by the louder issues 
is that of raising tuition. Last year tuition 
did go up $250, to an average total of $3,030. 
The board last fall suggested that tuition 
again be hiked, perhaps by as much as 
$200. 

These are matters sure to fall in the lap 
of Blackburn, who will already have in- 
herited many of the president’s appoint- 
ments. And to some extent Blackburn will | 
be taking over ceremonial chores of the 
president's office and others involving 
high-level fund raising. 

Blackburn will remain in his small and 
rather plain office at the northwest end of 
Allen Building. It is a workmanlike place, - 
not distinguished by either open spaces or 
elegant furniture. 

His second office, a leftover from his 
teaching days, is where the book manu- 
script is kept. Blackburn goes there once a 
week usually to drop off material relating to 
the project—in the event he gets back to 
it one day. 

And this spring the chancellor is con- 
ducting a seminar, for graduate students 
and undergraduates, on the economics of 
higher education. This is the second time 
he’s offered the seminar, in a subject he 
seems well prepared to talk about. 

But mostly his work as chancellor, for 
which he arrives on campus at 7 or 7:30 
and doesn’t leave until 6 or 7, takes up 
most of his time. He gave up his gardening 
some time ago. 

One interest he has, however, kept up 
is one that he picked up as an undergrad- 
uate at Duke—the reading of theology. In 
fact, he preached his first sermon last 
November in Duke Chapel, in which he 
dealt, predictably enough, with the matter 
of religion and education. 





















































New Library Director 
In Select Minority 


- Connie Dunlap, the first woman to be 


named head librarian at Duke, fell in love 
with the campus when she visited as acon- 


| sultant two years-ago. After she came for 
| her first interview last March, she was con- 


vinced Duke was the place for her. 

- So were university officials, who hired 
Mrs. Dunlap from the University of Michi- 
gan, where she had worked since she was 
a freshman there in 1943. When she 


- joined Duke in September, she was deputy 


associate director at Michigan, a library 
twice the size of Duke’s. 

_ Her appointment makes her one of three 
women in the country to direct major uni- 


' versity libraries. The others are at Rutgers 


and UCLA, where the directors were 
named from the library’s own staff. 

“7 am the first to be named from the 
outside,”’ she says, ‘and I think Duke is 


courageous to do this.’ 


She replaces Benjamin E. Powell ’26, 
who retired at the end of the summer after 
being head librarian since he joined the 
staff in 1946. 

A native of Michigan, Mrs. Dunlap 
graduated from the University of Michigan 
just after the war with a degree in geology 
and geography. 

“The jobs for a geologist in those years 
were in oil geology,” she says, ‘and I de- 


cided a woman wouldn’t do well in that 
- field.’’ 


Her student job, starting as a book 
shelver, had kindled an interest in li- 
braries so she went ahead and took her 
master’s in library service at Michigan 
in 1952. 

At Duke Mrs. Dunlap presides over a 
library of 2.5 million volumes and over a 
professional staff of sixty-one (of whom 
76 percent are women). Perkins Library 
ranks eighteenth among the ninety-three 
big research libraries in the country, she 
says. 

“What is remarkable,” she continues, “‘is 
that Duke has built this collection in only 
fifty years. Princeton, for example, has 
about the same number of volumes but 
has been working at it years longer.” 

The other libraries that she compares 
Duke with are at Harvard, Yale, and 
Columbia, which are larger. 

Perkins Library has nine satellite col- 
lections, including the undergraduate 
library in the main building. They are on 


_ East Campus, at the Marine Lab and in 
- biology, chemistry, physics-math, di- 
_ Vinity, and engineering. 


But for any big library, the new director 


‘Says, it is the best of times and the worst 
of times. 


_ “As is the case with every department 





she says. Inflation clob- 

bered libraries because it coincided with 
the so-called information explosion. In the 
decade between 1960 and 1970, the librar- 


our problems,” 


East and West 


| = of interest from the University's campuses 


ian said, publication increased by 91 per- 
cent. But in the past five years inflation 
has cut buying power by 50 percent. 

The material for building collections is 
plentiful but the means for doing so is 
skimpy. 

“Tt means that this library or any library 
can’t really keep up, so we have to be 
especially careful in buying books.” 

It was as a consultant in the technical 
end of the library—acquisitions and cata- 
loging—that Mrs. Dunlap came to Duke in 
1973. 

And it is in this behind-the-scenes part 
of the library, but vaguely known to the 
users, where technological advances are 
rife. Data banks for storing bibliographic 
information promise to make large collec- 
tions far more accessible. Computers even 
refine the quality of bibliography, insuring 
the researcher of complete and accurate 
facts. 

In the sciences the day of the data 
bank is already here, but the humani- 
ties lag, partly because the less precise 
titles slow down the processing. 

But Mrs. Dunlap, who is Duke’s fourth 
head librarian, is more interested in the 
face of the library that the public does 
see. She wants to acquaint students with 
how to use a research library, partly by 
some kind of instruction for the students 
and partly by freeing staff members to 
assist them. 

“The university is very demanding of the 
students at Duke,” she says, “and I feel 
that most students, even graduate stu- 
dents, waste a great deal of time in a 
library. We think we can teach them the 
tricks of the trade, as it were—techniques 
that will help them in any research library 
and that will concentrate on their academic 
speciality.” 

Staff is not available to launch this 
whole program now, she says, but the staff 
will begin a small-scale project in January 
for the business education students. 

Mrs. Dunlap, whose husband is an ad- 
ministrator for a basic research group 
called the Dental Research Institute, has 
other priorities for Perkins Library: 


e Salary improvement for the staff, 


e Additional staff, so that more can be 

assigned to student services and so that 
professionals can be freed to think crea- 
tively about library problems, 


e Taking advantage of the library networks 
so that time-consuming and expensive 
cataloging, for one thing, won’t be need- 
lessly duplicated, 

Does a burgeoning technology, led by 
the computer and video apparatus, imperil 
the book itself? 

Not a chance, says Mrs. Dunlap: “The 
day they replace the book with a little 
black box, I’m going to quit.” 








Librarian Ben Powell 
Ends Thirty Years 


In the thirty years he spent as Duke’s 
head librarian, Benjamin Powell ’26 saw 
the collection triple its holdings to become 
one of the nation’s important university 
research libraries. He retired last August 
from the 2.5 million volume library to have 
time for other things, like reading. 

Powell entered Duke from a tidewater 
farm in Virginia, planning to study law 
and ‘‘determined not to be a farmer.” A 
job in the library as a student changed 
the course of his education. 

After finishing Duke, he earned his 
master’s at Columbia and his Ph.D. at 
the University of Chicago, then returned 
to Duke from 1927 to 1937 as assistant 
librarian, reference librarian, and later 
superintendent of circulation. 

Powell then left to become chief librar- 
ian at the University of Missouri. It was 
ten years before he returned to Duke to 
begin his long career, in the postwar years, 
as director of libraries. 

“The most critical need was.a building 
and I got to work on that first,”” says _ 
Powell of those years. ‘“Within three years 
he had an addition. That helped us move. 
Before that we were hidebound and 
couldn't grow.” 

In his years at Duke the library’s annual 
budget went from $332,000 to more than 
$3.7 million. And the library more than 
doubled its space with completion of 
Perkins Library in 1969. 

Powell, a sports fan who plays eole and 
tennis with his wife, has been active in 
Durham civic affairs, chairman since 1962 
of the Durham Country Library Board and 
a member of a number of community and 
professional organizations. 

He came to the library at a time when 
war shortages had brought it to a virtual 


~standstill. But he is generous in crediting 


his predecessors at Duke, in the 1920s and 
‘30s, for building astrong collection. During 
the 1930s, Powell says, only Harvard spent 


_ more for libraries; 8 percent of the uni- 


versity’s expenditures in those years was 
for books. (Currently it runs between 4 and 
5 percent.) 

When young Powell was intending to go 
on to law school, he knew he would have 
to take a job to stay in school that long. 
He started to work in the library because, 
he says, he had an “affinity for books and 
liked to be around them.” 

It turned out to be a durable choice. 
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the lab. Thirty marine scien- 
five from the Soviet Union, 

k in November at the Duke 

discus 


sucH a 


spent a Wee 
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Marine Lab sing the ecology of fouling 


communities barnacles and ship 
worms. The proceedings of the Beaufort meet- 
ing will be the first publication of the joint 
Gs =f. S$. Saks 


Soviet and U.S. researchers are being trans- 


venture. The papers read by 
lated now at Duke into the two languages, 
and the two volumes will be published by 

the Office of Naval Research 
helped fund the workshop. Another forty- 


which also 


five scientists gave papers and discussed 
coastal upwelling, a little-understood 
phenomenon off several coasts in which 
nutrients rising from the ocean floor enrich 


fish cate hes 





The inward view. Using the echo-ranging 
principle that enables submarines to locate 
unseen objects, Duke biomedical engineers 
and medical men are harnessing silent sound 
to give physicians their most advanced means 
yet of examining the heart without x-ray or 
surgery. A tiny transducer beams UHF sound 
waves into the cardiac patient's chest and 
microphones pick up the faint echoes. The 
radar-like image of a functioning heart ts then 
displayed on a TV monitor. The team that 
has developed the scanner over the past four 
years includes biomedical engineers Frederick 
Thurstone, Olaf von Ramm, and Howard G. 
Clark. The National Heart and Lung Institute 
has granted the University $350,000 to con- 
tinue the work. 


Old and/or religious. A medical b; 
sociologist and a psychiatrist at Duke be- “ 
lieve their research observations do not 
support the assumption that the elderly be- 
come preoccupied with religion or church 
work. A twenty-year study with subjects 
ranging in age from sixty to ninety-four 
indicated, however, that women and people 

in nonmanual jobs tended to be more “‘reli- 
gious.”’ The religious impulse does appear to 
be an important factor in promoting happi- 
ness, feelings of usefulness, and personal 
adjustment. The analysis by medical sociol- 
ogist Erdman Palmore and psychiatrist Dan 
Blazer also showed that positive religious 
attitudes remained stable despite a general 
decline in religious activities. 





Student Center Work 
To Begin Next Fall 


Ground will be broken next fall for the first 
stage of an $8 million student center on 
West Campus—almost twenty-five years 
after the original push began to expand 
the cramped facilities. 

Six years in the planning, the new build- 
ing will first provide a place for the per- 
forming arts. Currently, music and drama 
productions are staged in the big Page 
Auditorium or the makeshift Fred Theater 
in Flowers basement. Films arenow shown 
in several lecture halls on campus and 
speakers also appear in anumber of places. 

The first phase of the new building, to 
cost about $3 million, will house a 600- 
seat theater for drama and musicals, a 
laboratory theater for smaller productions, 
and a 500-seat film theater that will double 
as a lecture hall. 

Plans are to locate the new center behind 
Flowers and the Union Building, toward 
the law school. Elevated walkways will 
link the center with the main residential 
quadrangle on West and the back of Page. 

The current union, which is mainly in 
Flowers Building, houses a number of 
student organizations, the student news- 
paper, a lounge, the placement office, a 
book store, counseling services, and acom- 
position/print shop. 

The necessity for a University Center at 
Duke has been recognized since the 1950s. 
In 1954 the student union organization 
was formed and the following year moved 
into Flowers. At that time, Union Director 
Jake Phelps says, students raised money 
for a new building but Allen Building was 
built instead. Flowers, which had housed 
administrative offices was then renovated 
with funds the students had raised from 
the Durham community. 

“The whole arrangement with Flowers 
Building was to have been temporary,” 
Phelps explained. ‘That was twenty-one 
years ago. 

Not until 1964 did the matter come up 
again. A report to the Educational Facili- 
ties Committee stated the philosophy be- 
hind a center: 

“Provisions for personal and social 
needs will heavily populate the center,’ 
it read. ‘’The presence and the message of 
the arts will add grace and purpose to 
social activity. Cultural interests and daily 
living thus may blend into truly an art of 
living, one and indivisible.’ 

Six years later, in 1970, President San- 
ford appointed a subcommittee for the 
Educational Facilities Committee. The next 
two years were spent exploring the needs 
of potential users. Other unions were 
visited and priorities were determined. 

In October of 1972, the University Plan- 
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ning Committee endorsed the project as 
the ‘‘most urgent need in new facilities.” 
After discussing preliminary schematic 
designs, the University Center Building 
Committee began refining them to fit the 
Duke environment and budget. Because 
the preliminary plans were for a $9.3 
million building, the $8 million allocation 
in the Epoch Campaign necessitated cuts 
in the original plan. 

Ground-breaking will not depend on 
the acquisition of the entire $8 million 


estimated construction cost because 
Hayes, Howell and Associates of Southern 
Pines, the primary architects, have de- 
signed the center to be built in three 
phases. 

Phase I, for which the University has $2.2 
of the $3 million required, will house the 
performing arts and can be built independ- 
ent of Phase II and III, which would 
complete the Center. The performing arts 
space will include set and costume 
workshops, dressing rooms, and a 





Union Director Jake Phelps with architect's model. 


“green room” for receptions, rehearsals, 
and auditions. 

“At present, one of the most unfortu- 
nate things to have to watch is a Hoof ’N 
Horn production around the support col- 
umns in Fred Theater,’’ says Phelps, 
describing the theater under Flowers 
lounge. ‘Originally Fred was a mainte- 
nance room. As it stands now, the actors 
have to crawl outside through a window 
to make costume changes in the bushes 
below. When it rains they have to build 
a lean-to so they don’t get wet.” Denise 
Creech, student president of the University 
Union, also noted that since 1955 sections 
of Flowers and Union Buildings have been 
the only place on the Duke campus to 
house organizational offices, meetings, 
and recreational activities for the uni- 
versity community. 

Although these buildings comprise the 
present student union, their primary 
functions are food service, University 
stores, a post office, and the large pro- 
seminar theater. Student organizations 
generally meet in classrooms, dormitory 
lounges, or auditoriums around the 
campus. 


Alumni Speakers Include 
McGovern, Landers 


“The tastes of the wealthy are beating out 
the needs of the hungry,’”’ Sen. George Mc- 
Govern told the opening session of Duke’s 
annual divinity school convocation. Mc- 
Govern, the son of a Methodist minister, 
spoke Oct. 27 to a capacity crowd of 1,500 
people in Page Auditorium about church 
and national responsibility ina hungry and 
poor world. 

“It’s time to remove the price tag from 
human survival,’” McGovern said propos- 
ing an international fund to aid the world’s 
hungry. He said the major countries of the 
world have defense budgets totaling $250 
billion. If those countries would donate 10 
percent of their defense budgets to a world 
fund, he said, it would free $25 billion for 
aid to the needy. 

McGovern’s remarks were part of a three- 
day convocation sponsored by the continu- 
ing education office at the divinity school 
and the department of alumni affairs. 

Two other schools held similar meetings, 
the medical school on November 20 and the 
law school on November 14. 

Columnist Ann Landers, who spoke to 
medical alumni and students, touched on 
the changes in society, the thousand 
letters she receives daily, the impact of 
television on the nation’s population, and 
the stress of daily living. 

“Times are different,’ she said. ‘‘These 
are times when you have to have nerves of 
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Awaits organ transplant. Great beams of 
raw, laminated oak form the skeleton of a 
platform where a new Dutch-made organ 
will eventually sit in Duke Chapel. The 
massive platform, about fifteen feet high, 
extends over the last few pews. Cabinet- 
makers are completing the finish work. — 
Actual installation of the Flentrop organ, for 
which the total cost will be about $400,000, 
will begin just after Easter. It will take the 
Dutch organ-makers six to eight weeks to get 
the instrument and pipes in place. It will take 
them well into the fall to finish the “voicing,” 
or tuning, of the hand-crafted instrument. 
Tentative plans are to have the organ ready to 
play by next Founder's Day in December. The 
organ, in a baroque mahogany case, will re- 
place the Chapel’s original one. 


steel to be a neurotic. We’re too busy mak- 
ing a living to make a life.” 

Miss Landers, assisted by eight persons 
in her job, said she keeps a complete list 
of service agencies in the 810 cities in which 
her column is published. “In a day, the 
single most important thing I do is send 
people to these agencies,” she said. 

She urged the future physicians to let 
their patients know they regard them as 
human beings. Many health problems, she 
said, are psychosomatic and patients in 
some cases just need someone to talk to. 

The 216 doctors at the weekend confer- 
ence heard a symposium covering genetic 
and environmental management of dia- 
betes and hypertension. They toured the 
new Seeley G. Mudd Communications 
Center and Library and attended a dinner 
honoring medical alumni and teachers. 

This year’s recipients of the distin- 
guished alumni award were Dr. Rubin 
Bressler of Tuscon, Ariz.; Dr. Nathan Kauf- 
man of Kingston, Ontario; Dr. Arthur Lon- 
don of Durham, N. C.; and Dr. Jack 
Myers of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Edward Orgain, Dr. Thomas Kinney, 
and the late Dr. E. E. Menefee were chosen 
as outstanding teachers from Duke Medi- 
cal Center. 

Earlier in the month 116 lawyers returned 
to the campus to hear the former dean of 
New York University law school talk about 
new directions in the profession. Dean 
Robert B. McKay spoke on the prepaid 
legal service, group legal service, legal 
specialization, and government support 
and regulation of the profession. 

Cullen Smith, second guest lecturer for 
law weekend and partner with Naman, 
Howell, Smith and Chase in Waco, Texas, 
discussed the nuts and bolts of the private 
law firm—how to increase business, han- 
dle billing problems, fees, admit new part- 
ners, establish law office libraries, and deal 
with satellite law firms. 

The lawyers met Friday for their annual 
association dinner and Saturday evening 
they attended class reunion parties around 
town. 

All three weekends represent the profes- 
sional schools’ attempts to keep alumni 
educated in their profession’s most cur- 
rent concerns. Next year the lawyers and 
doctors will share a weekend and program 
on malpractice. 


After Six Presidents, 
Chris Mimms Leaves 


It was snowing on the December day in 
1935 that Chris Mimms arrived on the 
Duke campus. Fresh out of Meredith and 
King’s Business College, she was delighted 
to land a job at the University in that de- 


pression year—‘‘a pot at the end of the 





The new oppressed. Disruptive squeeze- 
outs designed to eliminate minority share- 
holders from family owned and other small 
businesses appear to be increasing. Duke law 
professor F. Hodge O'Neal found in a nation- 
wide study that lengthy court battles are 
crippling thousands of firms. Squeeze-outs 
occur when owners or participants use their 
strategic positions, inside information, or 
other “corporate dirty tricks’’ to kick out 
minority shareholders. One of the most dam- 
aging effects, O'Neal says in a book called 
Oppression of Minority Shareholders, is 
the fear the practice instills in potential in- 
vestors. A typical case: a man marries into a 
family that owns a small business and buys 
into it. The marriage fails and he becomes an 
unwanted partner. He is squeezed out. 
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Chris Mimms among the presidents, retiring after forty years 


rainbow,” as she puts it. 

During that first year, as secretary to the 
University’s assistant secretary, she 
couldn’t have imagined how long that rain- 
bow would be. 

The very next year Mrs. Mimms filled a 
vacancy and became secretary to President 
William Preston Few, Duke’s first presi- 
dent, and has served under the ensuing six 
presidents. : 

At the end of January, however, she'll 
be retiring, but plans to work part-time 
until July. 

There’s a cartoon on Mrs. Mimm’s desk 
that shows a secretary glancing over her 
shoulder at the boss’s door. The caption 
reads: “I hate to see him leave—it means 
I'll have to break in a new one.” 

In this case it’s the boss, President Terry 
Sanford who'll be breaking in a new 
person. 

Few is the only one of Duke’s presidents 
to have died in office—a day in 1940 that 
Mrs. Mimms remembers vividly. 

“Flags were at half staff on the campus 
and there was a soft, wet mistiness in the 


air,’ she recalls. “The president was dead 
and the war was on everyone’s mind. It 
was that very day that our students were 
registering for the draft. 

Robert L. Flowers, a colleague of Few’s 
from Trinity College days, succeeded to the 
office and presided through the skimpy 
wars years, retiring in 1949 when he was 
seventy-eight. Hollis Edens then held the 
office during eleven growth years, retiring 
in 1960. 

After Eden’s retirement, three presidents 
have come into office—the three-year 
protem presidency of surgeon Deryl Hart 
and the seven-year term of Douglas Knight. 

When Sanford arrived at Duke in 1970, 
with a political background and ata time of 
student unrest and general uncertainty, 
Mrs. Mimms was a bit uncertain about her 
own future. 

“7 felt that he would be completely new 
to the office and to the University and that 
he might want to make a lot of changes,” 
she says. Sanford not only asked Mrs. 
Mimms to stay but abolished her secretary 
title and named her his executive assistant. 


Fewer and higher. The Kefau 

ments of 1962 regulating the development and 
introduction of new drugs have had the serious 
side effect of dampening research and market- 
ing efforts in this country. Duke economists 
Henry G. Grabowski and John M. Vernon 
say that the legislation, triggered by the 
thaliomide tragedies, has caused a decline in 
the number of drugs developed, has con- 
centrated innovation in fewer and larger firms, 
has driven U.S. drug manufacturers to in- 
troduce their products abroad, has more than 
doubled the time required to get a drug on the 
market, and has forced development costs up 
from $1.2 million to $12 million. The econo- 
mists suggest a tradeoff between safety con- 
trols and the supply of new drugs. 


She calls Sanford the ““most dynamic of 
the six presidents” and a man who doesn’t 
get excited when there’s a little turmoil. In 
fact, I think he rather enjoys it.” 

Mrs. Mimms’s job includes keeping the 
president’s schedule, arranging his travel 
and appointments, and taking care of his 
correspondence. 

“T reply to letters in draft form,” she ex- 
plains, “then he takes them and adds his 
personal touch. This way we can handle an 
awful lot of correspondence.” 

Her job, says Mrs. Mimms, has been her 
hobby, although she does a good deal of 
sewing and some gardening. 

“T doubt if many girls would want to 
work like I have,” she says, “for a set of 
circumstances have kept me here. But if 
they could have a job that meant as much 
to them as this one has to me, calling on 
their talents as mine have been called upon, 
and being assured of being a part of the 
team—not just a hired hand—thenI would 
say such an experience would be the great- 
est of their lives.” 
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Hailed as a miracle 
man on his arrival at 
Duke, this winning 
coach is trying to 
forge a basketball 
power—while 
shedding his own 
oversized image 


Bill Foster Demythologized 


The scene is Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina—site of the Atlantic Coast Conference 
basketball tournament. In the press inter- 
view room 150 reporters sit waiting im- 
patiently for Duke basketball coach Bill 
Foster. 

Those who know him are calmer. They 
know it takes Foster a while to 
compose himself after a defeat. And they 
know this one must be especially tough 
for Foster. 

His team, forced to play the last seven 
minutes without its two best players, has 
just lost 78-76 to Clemson, the eleventh- 
rated team in the nation. A difficult de- 
feat under any circumstances, crushing 
when it ends the season, as this game did 
last year. 

Finally Foster appears, walking slowly 
down the corridor, his jacket slung over 
one arm, a Coke in his hand. Tonight he 
really looks forty-four instead of the thirty 
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or thirty-five his athletic build and youth- 
ful features usually make him appear. The 
flecks of gray in his straight black hair 
seem more noticeable; he looks drained. 

He arrives at the microphones, and the 
reporters, deadlines pressing, start shoot- 
ing him questions about the controversial 
ending of the game. One writer wants to 
know if Paul Fox, who had been hit in the 
face at the end of the game, is all right. 

“I don’t know,” Foster replies. ‘’Every- 
body in that locker room has his head in 
his hands right now. We’re all very sad 
about this.” 

Part of the reason that Foster takes losing 
so hard is that he is unaccustomed to it. 
He was a successful athlete at Elizabeth 
City College in both soccer and basketball. 
And he was hired by Duke after he had 
turned loser teams at Rutgers and Utah 
into winners. 

Athletic Director Carl James hired him to 


“turn a loser into a winner,” and 13-13, 
although extremely acceptable to James for 
a first-year performance, is not acceptable 
to Foster. The potential to do better was 
there, he feels, and is upset that it was not 
lived up to. 

His players know it, and their grief in 
the locker room is quite real. Like Foster 
they had thought that they were going to 
end Duke’s five-year downward slide in a 
big way. Doing it in a small way leaves 
everyone disappointed. 

Finally, the press conference is over. 
So is the season which started with such 
high hopes. Leaning against the wall out- 
side his locker room Foster answers ques- 
tions from a lingering reporter. A Duke 
supporter stops to offer condolences. 

“Thanks,” the coach says. ‘You stick 
with us. We'll be back—and not to lose 
either.” Three hours after the Clemson 
game, Bill Foster had left Greensboro 


searching for the players who might help 
him bring Duke back. 

Foster was faced with more than just 
halting a losing streak when he arrived 
in Durham. He was, in fact, not greeted 
with open arms, either by the players or 
the student body. 

People on campus felt that Neill Mc- 
Geachy, the coach who had replaced Bucky 
Waters, had not been given a fair shake. 
The atmosphere on campus toward the new 
coach was somewhat hostile. The first 
question Foster was asked by the local 
press was about team morale: how would 
he rebuild it after what the players had 
been through in the past year? While James 
had labeled Foster a “‘supercoach,’’ the 
new mentor tried to dispel that image right 
away. Again and again he repeated the 
same phrase, ‘‘We can do it,” he would 
say, ‘but it will take time.” 

During that first fall Foster worked hard 
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With a 6-3 win-loss record at the start of 
1976, Coach Foster's squad seems to be im- 
proving over last season, but most of the 
twelve-game ACC schedule still lies ahead. 


to rebuild student support. He roamed the 
campus talking to student groups, taking 
all the time the students wanted, to talk 
about basketball and his experiences. But 
it wasn’t just a sell job. “I really enjoy 
that sort of thing,’”’ Foster says today. 

“7 want to do it again next fall, and this 
time I think I’ll be better prepared since 
I’ve been here a year now.”’ 

Early in the season it looked as if per- 
haps Foster was a miracle worker. His team 
was playing almost flawless basketball, 
and it won six of its first seven games, 
including an overtime win over North 
Carolina in the Big Four tournament. 

Unknown to Foster and his team, that 
was to be the high spot of the season. 
The night after the win over UNC they 
were beaten by Wake Forest, and two days 
later they lost their top rebounding re- 
serve, George Moses, because of academic 
problems. 

For three games the team kept up its 
steam, barely losing to Maryland in College 
Park and then coming up with wins at 
home over South Florida and Clemson. 
Then the roof fell in. 

Illness and injuries struck left and right 
and Duke started losing the close ones 
that it had been winning. But the worst 
was yet to come. Duke had been a tough 
opponent throughout the first half of the 
season, but in those last six weeks when 
Foster was forced to play musical chairs 
with his decimated team it started losing 
by twenty points and more, against the 
admittedly tough ACC competition. 

During this period Foster gained the 
respect of all who came in contact with 
him. There was no way he could conceal 
his frustrations with the way things were 
going. It showed on his face, in the way 
he walked, in his nervousness before each 
game. But he never alibied, never snapped 
at the reporters who asked the same ques- 
tions loss after loss, and, in fact, managed 
a sense of humor throughout the ordeal. 

Before his team was to go to Chapel Hill 
to face North Carolina, a reporter asked, 
“What do you have to do now before you 
get to Chapel Hill?’”” Foster looked at the 
reporter, nodded his head as if he had 
made a big decision, and said, ‘Get on 
the bus.” 

Later, when it became apparent that the 
Blue Devils were going to have to go to 
Raleigh to face N.C. State without their 
top three guards, Foster was asked who he 
would use in the backcourt. ‘‘Oh well, I 
was Over watching the girls team practice 
today and some of them looked pretty 
good...” 

Foster, a winner, was trying to laugh 
at his misfortunes. But Foster made it easy 
to write about his team because he was 
always candid about his team’s failings. 
After the loss to North Carolina in Durham 





he said he was “sick and . ... disgusted. 
We shouldn’t have lost.” 

It was that loss, perhaps more than 
any other, that bothered him. Months 
afterward he still shook his head when 
that game came up. ‘We beat them once, 
we should have beaten them again; there 
was no reason to lose.”’ 

But despite the fact that the end of the 
season was torturous for him personally, 
Foster also worried about four players who 
had been through it all in their three 
years of basketball at Duke—the four 
seniors, Kevin Billerman, Bob Fleischer, 
Pete Kramer, and Bill Suk. He talked almost 
obsessively about them. Skimpy crowds 
in the Indoor Stadium upset him—es- 
pecially for the seniors. The tournament 
loss to Clemson was a ‘‘tough way to end 
a career, especially for these four guys.” 
And he talked constantly about how their 
cooperation had made things much easier 
for him. 

That is a side of Foster few people see. 
His relationships with the players both 
during their careers and afterward is ex- 
tremely important to him. He talks with 
great pride about the successes of his 
former players and can probably say what 
any one of them is doing now. A coach 
who is proud of ‘the type of man” one 
of his players has gone on to be sounds 
almost corny in 1976 but that’s the way 
Foster is. It’s not a put on; it’s totally 
genuine and rather unusual. 

Foster has established himself as one 
of the leaders among college coaches 
throughout the country, as exemplified 
by his election to the presidency of the 
National Association of Basketball 
Coaches. And while he does not subscribe 
to the motto, ‘winning is everything,” 
he finds it a lot more tolerable than losing. 

And on a campus where success in all 
sports has been less frequent in recent 
years, Foster refuses to believe that a 
college has to toss grade-point averages to 
win in big-time sports. In fact, he cites the 
quality of the student body as one of the 
reasons why he wanted to come to Duke. 
He would not be here if he didn’t believe 
the school could win in basketball. 

He looks to the current year with cau- 


tion. He is aware of just how tough the 


competition is in the ACC and knows im- 
proving on last year’s 2-10 conference mark 
will not be all that easy. He feels certain, 
however, that Duke is the place he wants to 
be and that he can bring winning teams 
back to Duke. Platitude? Not if you’re Bill 
Foster. Platitudes don’t win ball games, 
and Bill Foster is a winner. 

—John Feinstein 


Feinstein, a junior history major from 
Washington, is sports editor and associate 
managing editor of the Chronicle. 








Books 


Durden omits the colon 
but not the scholarship 
in recounting the Dukes 
—especially Ben’s 
underrated role in the 
family business 





Hallowell’s edition 

of Voegelin’s political 
ideas attempts to 
‘recover what has been 
lost’ in Western thought 





The Dukes of Durham, 
1865-1929 


By Robert F. Durden, chairman of the 
department of history at Duke. Duke 
University Press, 1975. 295 pp. $9.75. 


After writing four books with titles 
punctuated by a colon, Professor Robert 
F. Durden has now produced the simply 
titled The Dukes of Durham, 1865-1929, 
whose story is complex enough to give the 
reader the feeling of playing a round of 
golf with four balls before an unruly 
gallery. The balls, addressed occasionally 
in unclipped grass, are Washington Duke 
and his three sons—Brodie Leonidas, 
Benjamin Newton, and James Buchanan 
(Buck). The gallery consists of partners, 
competitors, politicians, judges, 
supplicants, and family connections 

that almost defy genealogical unraveling. 

The complexity of the book is the fault 
of the characters, each of whom merits 
a book of his own. Their story is told 
briefly by Durden whose impeccable 
scholarship required him to let the 
evidence speak. And speak it does, for the 
story of the Dukes portrays the many 
facets of the lives of the chief characters, 
warts included. 

Lest there be suspicion that this is a 
commissioned biography to honor the 
great benefactors of Duke University, 
let it be known that it is instead a 
natural outgrowth of the author’s previous 





research in the post-Civil War period, 
particularly that of the 1890s, that tragic 
decade when a combination of backward 
and forward steps provided the 
groundwork for a vibrant twentieth- 
century North Carolina. 

Both the author and the reader regret 
the paucity of documentation that would 
have given a fuller story of Washington 
Duke, the struggling farmer who blamed 
extremists, both Northern and Southern, 
for the tragedy of the Civil War and who 
served the Confederacy without 
enthusiasm. Little is known—except from 
Washington Duke’s later reminiscences— 
of his business and political activities 
during Reconstruction, though it is clear 
that his distaste for the secessionists 
drove him into the fold of the newly 
formed Republican Party and that his 
quest for a livelihood for his motherless 
children led him to start his tobacco 
manufacturing business. With his sons 
Ben and Buck (Brodie had set out on 
his own), Washington Duke beat tobacco 
with wooden flails, sifted it by hand, 
packed it in cloth bags labeled ‘’Pro 
Bono Publico,”” and peddled it from 
county to county. By 1872 they were pro- 
ducing about 125,000 pounds per year. 

Two years later Washington Duke sold 
his farm and reestablished himself, his 
family, and his business in the village of 
Durham, where he built a frame factory 
on Main Street approximately where the 
Liggett and Myers company now stands. 
With the incorporation of W. Duke, Sons 


Washington Duke built a house in Durham 
(right) for his second wife in 1852, a modest 
place where Mary, Ben, and James were born. 
By the 1920s the brothers (left) owned 
mansions in the East and had made their for- 
tune in tobacco, textiles, and electric power— 
James as the international tycoonin New York 
City and the gentler Ben on the home front in 
North Carolina. 


and Company in 1878, the stage was set 
for a revolution in the tobacco industry. 

The invention of James A. Bonsack’s 
cigarette-making machine, capable of 
outproducing forty-eight hand-rollers, 
played an important part in the rise of 
the Dukes’ fortune. By 1885, Buck Duke 
had replaced his father as leader of the 
company and, by exploiting an agreement 
with Bonsack,. was able to begin a 
succession of business arrangements 
beyond the comprehension of the average 
reader. Ultimately there emerged the 
American Tobacco Company, the ‘’king of 
the mountain” in tobacco, with James B. 
Duke as president. 

The intricate story of the international 
tobacco leadership of James B. Duke is an 
important contribution to history, but 
Durden’s chief accomplishment may be 


the lifting of Benjamin Duke from relative 


obscurity. Indeed, Ben Duke emerges as a 
powerful influence in the success of the 
family business. Perhaps more 
importantly, Ben Duke’s heart never left 
North Carolina (though both he and Buck 
built fine New York homes), and he 
continually tugged at the heartstrings 

of his younger brother whose business 
ventures occupied a fertile mind and 
yielded an increasing fortune. Only when 
Buck Duke became engrossed in the 
development of hydroelectric power does 
Ben fade from the story; yet in the end 
he emerges as the conscience of a family, 
beloved for his humanity and his 
generosity. 


In fewer than 260 pages Professor 
Durden has written several ““books.’’ The 
one that will most interest graduates of 
Trinity and Duke relates to the role of 
the Dukes in moving Trinity College from 
Randolph County to Durham and in its 
eventual transformation into Duke 
University. The story is told vividly and 
objectively. Myths are exploded and 
motives are clarified. At no point does 
the evidence support the cynic’s suspicion 
that James B. Duke tried to ‘buy himself 
a university.” Indeed, Durden shows that 
the proposals and persistence of William P. 
Few ultimately were to account for the 
willingness of Buck Duke to give a fortune ~ 
and lend his family’s name to the 
institution. 

Durden has furnished the first 
authoritative account of the rise of the 
Dukes from humble beginnings to the 
heights of business, financial, and social 
success. But he has also shown that even 
at the pinnacle they retained a sensitivity 
to their origin and that their ultimate 
satisfaction came from sharing with their 
fellow Carolinians the fruits of their 
success. While Duke University and its 
allied agencies are the most visible 
reminders of these gifts, Tar Heels (Durden 
piques his Chapel Hill neighbors by 
combining the words as ‘’Tarheels”) as. 
well as South Carolinians-have become 
beneficiaries through innumerable 
contributions of the Dukes to other 
institutions and causes, and especially 
through the Duke Endowment which 
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ists othet colleges and universities, 
ospitals, churches, superannuated 
preachers, and the needy. 

e Duke University Press has made gift 
ping easy for Duke alumni. 

By —H. G. Jones Ph.D.’65 
Dr. Jones, curator of the North Carolina 

ar) lection at UNC at Chapel Hill, is working 
yn his fourth book to be titled North Carolina: 
A Pictorial History. 


From Enlightenment to 
Revolution 


By Eric Voegelin; edited by John H. 
Hallowell A.M. ’37, James B. Duke 
Professor of Political Science at Duke. 
Duke University Press, 1975, 307 pp. 
$12. 75. 


In our age, “so full of tongue and weak of 
brain,” serious political philosophy is 
often neglected. This has up to now largely 
been the fate of Eric Voegelin’s work. 
With the publication of the present 
volume, ably edited by John Hallowell, there 
can be less excuse than ever for such 
neglect. 
_ As with so many distinguished 
European scholars, Voegelin came to this 
country as a refugee from Nazism and 
became an American citizen. After 
‘|teaching at Bennington and the University 
of Alabama, he was for many years 
Distinguished Professor at Louisiana State 
University. In 1956 and 1957 he brought 
out the first three volumes of Order and 
History. During the past year, the LSU 
Press published the long-awaited fourth 
volume of this great work, whose sweep 
and philosophical profundity are such as 
to have made it alone a major source of 
linguistic renewal and experiential 
|reactivation in our time. 
| Voegelin’s principal thesis is that the 
history of ideas is unintelligible without 
an understanding of the motivating 
experiences of participation in nonmetric 
Reality or the revolt against such 
participation, which engendered those 
ideas. In Order and History he shows 
how the symbols of Greek philosophy 
(Plato and Aristotle) and the 
Judeo-Christian revelation were 
engendered by the ‘‘differentiated”’ 
experience of theophany (or the 
manifestation of the divine presence) in 
the consciousness of the philosophers, 
Prophets, and disciples who articulated 
those symbols. He then proceeds to 
‘explain how beginning with Stoicism, 
the symbols became detached from their 
experiential context and were treated as 
Propositions about a reality ““external’’ 
to the consciousness. In the wake of the 
deformation of symbols that originally 
referred to the experience of transcendent 
/being in the depth of the psyche, there 
occurred, in modern philosophy, a 
rejection of both the symbols and the 
experiences to which they referred. Since 
the eighteenth century (when 
Enlightenment to Revolution takes up the 
story) whole sectors of western thought 
(ese; progressivism, positivism, Marxism) 
have been engaged in a full-fledged 
}egophanic revolt against the classical 
jand Christian basis of our civilization. 
(“Egophany” is a term coined by Voegelin 
to signify the antithesis of theophany: it 
tepresents the fallacious attempt of the 
ego closed to transcéndence to impose its 
m on a ) 






















Actually, however, the book presently 
under review was written before Order and 
History and put aside by the author 
because he had not yet fully worked at 
his philosophy of ‘equivalent’ symbols 
and their engendering experiences on 
which his analysis of modern political 
ideas rests. It is to John Hallowell’s credit 
that he has now persuaded Eric Voegelin 
to release this invaluable work. 

Hallowell and Voegelin have been 
engaged in a common quest: to “recover 
what has been lost’’ by contemporary 
secular culture through its neglect or 
repression of the insights of Greek 
philosophy and the Judeo-Christian 
religious tradition. Hallowell first 
treated this theme in 1950 in Main Currents 
of Modern Political Thought while Voegelin 
became well known through his New 
Science of Politics in 1952. Voegelin has 
been a senior fellow at the Hoover Institute 
since his retirement from the University 
of Munich. 

Anyone who undertakes to read From 
Enlightenment to Revolution had best be 
prepared to have his received ideas 
challenged and his intellectual capacities 
taxed. This is not a trendy, cliche-ridden, 
journalistic piece of “entertainment.” Nor 


is it a moralistic exhortation with 
high-flown rhetoric, empty of substance. 
Rather, the book is a demanding, sober— 
but also at times witty and penetrating— 
analysis of the intellectual and spiritual 
roots of our current “crisis in values.” 

If you want to understand more about why 
we are in the intellectual mess we are in 
today, then read and re-read this book. 
If you think everything is fine and there 
is no need for a fresh political perspective 
in terms of which to analyze our condition, 
or if you are comfortable with one of the 
current fads or “isms,”’ then you probably 
will not read it—although above all you 
should. 

Voegelin has always been a master of 
making the surprising—and yet valid and 
profound—connection between ideas and 
events that the conventional wisdom 
regards as unrelated. In the present volume 
he shows, in the words of Hallowell’s 
introduction, that ‘“what starts out in the 
so-called Age of Enlightenment as nothing 
more formidable than a dream. . . turns 
out in the twentieth century to be a living 
nightmare.” Through richly documented 
and intensive studies of Voltaire, Turgot, 
Condorcet, Saint-Simon, Comte, Bakunin, 
Marx and others, Voegelin shows how 


what most people today hold to be an 
economic or a political or an ecological 
crisis is actually a deeply rooted spiritual 
crisis, with which we must grapple before 
we may hope to deal fundamentally with 
the other dimensions of our predicament. 
Professor Voegelin’s book is an 
extremely important addition to the 
professional literature of political 
theory and to our general culture. If 
renewal is to come in our time, it will 
need the assistance of a philosopher of 
Voegelin’s stature. For of his stature 
there can be no question: Voegelin is the 
most creative and profound political 
philosopher of our time. The present 
volume shows the relevance of political 
philosophy to the burning problems of 
our time more vividly than any other 
book by Voegelin. Although demanding, 
it should not be neglected by any liberally 
educated person. 
—Dante Germino ‘52 


Dr. Germino, professor of government and foreign 
affairs at the University of Virginia, is the 
author of four books, including The Italian 
Fascist Party in Power, The Government and 
Politics of Contemporary Italy, and Modern 
Western Political Thought. 
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From the woodcut, “After the Fall,” by Bruno Goldschmidt 


Other Notices 


w Sex in the Bible (Charles E. Tuttle, $7.50) 
is neither prurient nor puritanical. It deals 
in a straightforward manner with all 
references to sex in the Bible—even 
euphemisms that the casual reader would 
miss. That, for example, the word “feet” 
sometimes refers to genitalia, as in the 
prediction that the king of Assyria would 
shave “the head and the hair of the feet’’ 
of captured Israelites. The author, Tom 
Horner B.D.’49, is a former Bible teacher 
at Philadelphia Divinity School and.chap- 
lain to Episcopal students at Skidmore 
College. The author divides the little book 
into twenty-four themes—including pros- 
titution, bestiality, transvestites, aphro- 
disiacs—and even a chapter on the human 
side of Jesus. ‘‘We find,” he writes, ‘that 
Jesus Christ did a great deal of socializing 
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with women for aman of his place and time. 


He loved weddings, banquets, and parties 
of all kinds, and so far as we know he 
freely accepted invitations to them, no 
matter who the host was or who the guests 
might be.” The author, while eschewing 
sensationalism, notes the “genuinely 
human interest that the Bible has in the 
whole subject of sex. Hopefully it will not 
turn anyone away from the Bible.” 


a Fact, Value and Perception (Duke Uni- 
versity Press, $8.75) is acollection of eleven 
essays by former colleagues and students 
honoring Charles A. Baylis, professor and 
chairman of Duke’s philosophy depart- 
ment from 1956-1968. The volume, issued 
only a few months before Professor Bay- 
‘lis’s death in August 1975, reflects his 
influence in the fields of ethics, philoso- 
phy of perception and theory of knowledge 


and logic. It was edited by Paul Welsh, 
professor of philosophy at Duke, who 
writes in the preface: “’A long list of able 
students can testify to the interest in phi- 
losophy he was able to evince in them: 
his lectures were lively, witty and lucid. 
They expressed well an engaging human 
being.” 


w Jesse E. Aiken ’32, who spent his life 
in real estate and banking, has written a 
novel upon his retirement. The soft-cover 
book is called Jeremiah Jones (Shepherd’s 
House, $2) and has a Christian theme with 
an upbeat ending: ‘Jeremiah Jones? It’s 
almost impossible to keep track of the little 
guy. He’s obsessed with the idea that 
miracles can and do happen in our own 
time to Christians who are receptive and 
obedient.” 


a Documents in English History (John Wiley 
& Sons, $12.95; $8.95 paper) records 125 
documents, beginning with prehistoric 
pictures and ending with a Playboy inter- 
view with Bernadette Devlin. And in be- 
tween is almost everything, although few 
entries run more than a page or two. The 
Magna Carta is only three pages and, like 
all other items, has a short introduction. 
Among the documents: The Domesday 
Book (1086), quotes from Shakespeare’s 
plays on English nationalism, Sir Edward 
Coke’s Reports (1607), The Times’s account 
of the Battle of Trafalgar (1805), Chamber- 
lain’s speech to Commons in 1938, and 
Churchill’s speeches to Commons on the 
Battle of Britain. The book is by Brian L. 
Blakeley A.M.’64, Ph.D.’66 and Jacquelin 
Collins, both at Texas Tech University. 


a David Nylen’52, formerly an advertising 
executive and now a marketing professor, 
is the author of Advertising: Planning, 
Implementation and Control. (South- 
Western Publishing Co.) The textbook 
deals with corporate advertising from 
market research through creating and 
buying the program to evaluating the im- 
pact of the advertising; it is written from 
a managerial point of view. Nylen teaches 
at the University of North Florida. 
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Class Notes 


Write: Charlotte Corbin, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Office, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person's 
undergraduate class. Married couples repre- 
senting different class years are usually listed 
under the earlier year. 


26 


Rudolph T. Hubbard, for twenty-five years 
executive administrator of Civitan International 
at the world headquarters in Birmingham Ala., 
has retired. 


Arnold Perry, now retired as a professor and 
dean at the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, spends much time traveling in 
Europe and South America and writing about 
education. 


28 


R. H. Sasser of New Bern, N.C., writes that 
he has retired from his grocery and real estate 
business and his wife has retired from teaching. 
They are both enjoying their leisure. 


29 


Lucille Mulholland Smith (Mrs. Robert S.) 
of Durham is vice-president of the Southern 
Conference (North Carolina and Virginia) of 
the United Church of Christ. 


"31 


Elizabeth Clarke Moore lives in New York 
City, where she is a supervisor of caseworkers, 
handling special services for children in the 
child abuse and neglect section. 


"32 


S. Paul Garner (A.M.’34), dean emeritus of 
the College of Commerce and Business 
Administration of the University of Alabama, 
received the Beta Alpha Psi accountant of the 
year award at the annual meeting in August. 
His nomination described him as “’an 
internationally recognized scholar, accountant, 
educator, man of letters, distinguished 
citizen, and true Southern Gentleman.” Dr. 
Garner’s historical volume on the Evolution 

of Cost Accounting to 1925 is described as ‘’a 
monumental work of scholarship.” 


33 


Wayne B. Duttera retired in January 1975 from 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., after forty-one years of 
service. He and his wife are living in a home 

which they built at Ponte Vedra Beach, Fla. 


Herbert L. Lewis retired in July from the 
business which he still owns, Lewis Audit 
Co., of Columbus, Ohio. He has two married 
daughters, both graduates of Ohio State. 


"34 


Joe Getzendanner has returned to the National 
City Bank of Cleveland as a vice-president in 
the trust department. 


"35 


Arthur H. Killen retired in September from his 
position with the California department of 
health, where he had worked for twelve years. 
He lives in San Francisco. 


Edward C. Taylor, Jr., of Abington, Va., retired 
in May after thirty-nine years with Texaco, Inc. 
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"36 


Frances Pearson Kendrick (Mrs. Vaiden B.) 

of Charlotte, N.C., writes that her husband died 
in 1974 of a heart attack. She keeps busy with 

local activities and visits to her daughter, who 
lives in Richmond, Va., and her son, who is an 
attorney in Wilmington, N.C. 


"37 


James W. Brown A.M. (Ph.D.’38), a plant 
physiologist, is listed in Who’s Who in America 
for 1974-75 and will be in the forthcoming third 
edition of Who’s Who in the World. During his 
career he has served in various branches of the 
government and since 1969 has been a consultant 
to both government and industry. He and Mrs. 
Brown, who have three sons, live in Cocoa 
Beach, Fla. 


Emilie Crum Caughman (Mrs. F. Porter, Jr.) 
of Columbia, S.C., is general clerk and 
bookkeeper for the state house of representatives 
during the legislative sessions. She and her 
husband, a veterinarian, have two grown sons. 


"38 


Whitty Daniel Cuninggim (Mrs. Merrimon) 

of St. Louis was elected president of the board 
of the special school district, St. Louis County, 
in April. 


"39 


Alvin R. Ruskin of New Rochelle is a justice 
of the supreme court of the state of New York. 


"40 


Lawrence Brett of Keller, Tex., has been 
appointed operations vice-president for Hospital 
Corporation of America for Central and South 
America. 


‘41 


Dr. James Beebe, Jr., of Lewes, Del., was elected 
governor of Delaware for the American College 
of Surgeons effective in October. 


Ellen Schrup Bryant Vason (Mrs. Robert F.) 
of Mount Dora, Fla., writes that her husband, 
a dentist and Emory graduate, was killed 
instantly in an automobile accident in December 
1974, and she was severely injured. After nine 
months of invalidism, she has returned to 
teaching the mentally and physically 
handicapped at the local high school. 


"42 


Lawrence E. (Larry) Blanchard, Jr., executive 
vice-president and chief financial officer of 
Ethyl Corp., is chairman of the Richmond 
metropolitan Chamber of Commerce for 1975-76. 


Jackson M. Sigmon LL.B. presented his son, 
Mark, at the swearing-in ceremony of new 
young lawyers before the Northampton County 
court in Easton, Pa. Mark, the oldest of six 
children, has joined his father’s firm of 
Sigmon, Littner and Ross in Bethlehem, Pa. 


"43 


Charles G. French received recognition in 
May for continuous service as committeeman 
and scoutmaster in troop No. 257, Cheverly, 
Md. 


John A. Speziale was appointed chief judge of 


the superior court of Connecticut in August. 
He resides in Torrington. 


"46 


Marion Alexander Hipp has been permanently 


disabled since an automobile accident in 
1948. His address is Green Acres Rest Home, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Vern A. Ketchem became executive 
vice-president of Kelvinator International 
Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich., on Sept. 1. 


Walter K. McPherson, Jr., is managing director 


of Chrysler South Africa with headquarters in 
Pretoria. 


Whitefoord Smith is a teacher and track and 
cross country coach in the Gaffney, S.C., 


. senior high school. 


‘47 


Lois Neifert Abromitis (Mrs. William) writes 
that Captain Abromitis, USN, chief-of-staff 
to commander, Middle East forces, died 


unexpectedly on Aug. 18 following aheart attack 


while he was in Karachi, Pakistan. She will 


continue to make her home in Middletown, R.I. 


Robert A. Anderson of Rockledge, Fla., is ~ 


chairman of the Brevard County school board, 


vice-president and campaign chairman of the 
United Way of Brevard County, and winner 
of the state of Florida 4-H alumni award for 
1975. 


"48 


John W. Christian became president of B. Altman 
& Co. of New York in September. At the time 
of his appointment, he was president of the M. 
O’Neil Company of Akron, which he joined in 


1969, following a number of years with 
Thalhimer Bros. in Richmond. He and Mrs. 
Christian, the former Pauline Kitrell, have a 
son and a daughter. 


50 


William C. Myers and Peggy Flanders Myers 
live in Dallas, Tex. Their daughter is a senior 
at Vanderbilt, and their son is a freshman at 
Texas Tech. 


M. LeRoy Smith is a regional sales director in 
the office of Lincoln American Life Insurance 
Co. of Memphis, Tenn., which was opened in 


Raleigh on Sept. 1. He has been in the insurance 
profession since 1964 and has received many _ 


company and industry awards including the 


national quality and national sales achievement 


award. 


51 


Arthur W. McConnell M.E. is president of 
McConnell Sales & Engineering Corp., 


Birmingham. His son, Michael, is a sophomore 


in biomedical engineering at Duke. 


* W. Ronald Deans, Lt. Col., USAF, has been 























William S. McGranahan of Weston, Conn., 
vice-president of marketing for Vick Chemis 
Co., a division of Richardson-Merrell, Inc. 


52 


Daniel A. Lowenthal, Jr., is president and 
owner of a chain of eleven shoe stores in the 
Baltimore, Washington, and Virginia areas. H 
and his family, which includes a son and a 
daughter, live in Pikeville, Md. 


Earle A. McKeever has been named a compan 
officer and assistant director of investment 
systems at Connecticut Mutual Life in Hartford 
Conn. He and Mrs. McKeever live in 
Glastonbury. 


53 


Henry L. Hoey, Jr., qualified in May 1974 a 
a DC-9 captain with Texas International 
Airlines, Dallas, Tex., with which he has bee 
associated since 1959. He is also a lieutena 
colonel in the USAF active reserve. Mr. and 
Hoey have two daughters and a son. 


b | 

54 { 
Reginald S. Hamel is senior member of the la 
firm of Hamel, Cannon & Hamel, P.A. in 


Charlotte, N.C. He is married and has three 
daughters. 


55 


Alan Keith-Lucas Ph.D. retired last summer 
as alumni distinguished professor of the scho 
of social work at the University of North 
Carolina. A member of the UNC faculty sine 
1950, Dr. Keith-Lucas is the founder of the 
University’s group child care consultant 
service, the only facility of its kind in the 
country. 


Lt. Col. David L. Wagner assumed command ¢ 
the 21st tactical fighter training squadron in 
April and is training pilots to fly the F-4 
phanton jet. He and Mrs. Wagner live in App 
Valley, Calif. 


57 


Lloyd L. Beale E.E. has opened an office for 
consulting services in engineering and real 
estate in East Greenwich, R.I. 


reassigned from duty at the Pacific comma 
headquarters in Honolulu to the National 
College at Ft. McNair, Washington, D.C., wh 
he ‘is a member of the class of 1975. Curren 
he is enrolled in the George Washington sch 
of public and international affairs working 
the M.S. degree in international affairs. 


J 
58 | 
BIRTH: First child and son to Wm. Morris © 


Long and Mrs. Long, Virginia Beach, on 0 
24, 1974. Named Adam Morris. 


59 
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PUSH HARD FOR $162 MILLION 
; 3 a 


Epoch Passes Midpoint 


Gifts and pledges totaling more than 
$86 million-over half of the University’s 
$162-million Epoch Campaign goal-have 
been recorded since the campaign was 
launched in September 1973. 

Individuals have contributed more than 
$19 million in recent gifts, including 
$100,000 for urological cancer research and 
$60,000 for a scholarship fund. A good many 
individual gifts were received through twelve 
alumni area campaigns. 

Foundation gifts now total over $21 
million and corporations have contributed 
over $7 million. In addition, the Methodist 
Church and other religious groups have given 
approximately $2.5 million. 


Two of the more recent gifts contributed 
are from Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the 
Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation. 

In a recent letter to President Terry 
Sanford, Lewis W. Foy, chairman for 
Bethlehem Steel, announced a $75,000 grant 
to be paid at a rate of $25,000 annually for 
three consecutive years, beginning in January 
1978. 

“Our corporate policy precludes 
payment of a supplemental contribution to 
a college or university more often than 
once in ten years,” said Foy. ‘Bethlehem 
contributed $50,000 to Duke in 1968.” 

The grant is unrestricted since Bethlehem 
does not, as a matter of policy, contribute 
directly to scholarship or fellowship funds. 

The Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation of 





Winston-Salem has awarded Duke Uni 
$500,000 to create the William Neal Keynolds 
Law Scholarship Endowment Fund. 

Word of the gift was received from Mrs. 
Katherine B. Mountcastle of Darien, Conn., 
president of the foundation, who commented 
that the gift is among the largest ever granted 
to a North Carolina educational institution. 

William Neal Reynolds, brother of R.J. 
Reynolds and a founder of the R.J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, was an 1886 graduate of 
Trinity College and a trustee of Duke 
University. According to A. Kenneth Pye, 
dean of the law school, the William Neal 
Reynolds Fellows will be chosen on the basis 
of academic potential and the potential for 
public leadership. 





Mary English Johnson, Walter A. Johnson 


E.E.’60, and their two children are spending a 
year in Los Altos, Calif. Mr. Johnson, principal 


_ civil and substation engineer for the Potomac 
- Electric Power Co. of Washington, is on loan 
to the Electric Power Research Institute, Palo 


Alto, where he is reviewing projects requesting 
research grants in his area of expertise. 


BIRTH: Third child and first daughter to 


Robert J. Wesley and Mrs. Wesley, Des Moines, 


Ia., on Oct. 28, 1974. Named Katherine Noelle. 


’60 


MARRIAGE: Dr. Anthony Thebaut to Elizabeth 


~ Cushman Warwick on July 20. Residence: Lake 


Park, Fla. 


ai _ BIRTH: Second child and first son to Duane 


F. Bowman and Mrs. Bowman, Madison, Wis., 


on Aug. 19. Named Andrew Joseph. Fourth 


child and second daughter to Thomas A. Jones 


_and Mrs. Jones, Ashland, Ohio, on April 20. 


First child and son to Dr. Walter D. Padow 
and Mrs. Padow, Plantation, Fla., on July 10. 
Named Marcus Samuel. 
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Carl E. (Chuck)Rudiger, Jr., was named a fellow 
of the Marine Technology Society at the annual 


meeting in September. He lives in San Jose, 
Calif. 


William A. Will M.Div. of Laurel Bay, S.C., a 

chaplain in the marine air corps, received Four 

Chaplains Legion of Honor membership in July. 

It was presented by the Chapel of Four Chaplains 
in Philadelphia. 


MARRIAGE: Carl E. (Chuck) Rudiger, Jr., to 
Jeanne Kurtzon Cosmas on Oct. 12. Residence: 
San Jose, Calif. John Michael Dunham to 
Patricia Long on Aug. 29. Residence: Orlando, 
Fla. 


BIRTH: Second child and first son to Patricia 
Crouch Baker (Mrs. Lawrence R.) and Mr. Baker, 
Mountainside, N.J.,onJune7. Named Lawrence 
Ross, Jr. A son to H. Keigh Brunnemer, Jr., 
and Mrs. Brunnemer, Charlotte, N.C.,on Nov. 8, 
1974. Named H. Keith III. Third child and first 
daughter to Carolyn Combs Gallaher (Mrs. 
Thomas F.) and Mr. Gallaher, Larchmont, N.Y., 
on April 28. Named Sarah Jane Bloodworm. 
Second child and first son to Helen Lynch 
Soussou (Mrs. Joseph) and Mr. Soussou, 
Belmont, Mass., on Dec. 11, 1974. Named Elias 
Joseph. 


62 


John Norton Moore LL.B. has been named 
director of a center for ocean law and policy at 
the University of Virginia school of law. The 
center will conduct research, teaching, and 
seminar programs on the development of 
national and international legal policy for the 
oceans. 


MARRIAGE: Jean Clary to D. Michael Hussey 
on May 24. Residence: Fort Lee, N.J. 


BIRTHS: A son to Rosemary Finkbeiner Bolt 
(Mrs. Michael W.) and Mr. Bolt, Goldsboro, 
N.C., on March 27. Named Michael Wilborn II. 
A son to Dr. Richard R. Byrne and Mrs. Byrne, 
San Francisco, Calif., on Aug. 25. Named Jason 
Gray. A son to Ben D. Farmer and Mrs. Farmer, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., on May 9, 1974. Named 
Bryan Dickinson. Third child and second son to 
Suzanne Sulzer Powers (Mrs. William F., Jr.) 


and Mr. Powers; Freehold, N.J., on Aug. 11. 
Named William Walter. Second child and first 
daughter to Walter E. Rappold, Jr., and Mrs. 
Rappold, Bridgeport, W.Va., on Jan. 16, 1975. 
Named Allison Barrick. First child and son to 
Dr. Bethany Sue Strong Sinnott (Mrs. Aidan 
J. B.) and Dr. Sinnott, Salisbury, N.C., on 
June 17. Named Devin Michael Aidan. 


63 


Robert L. Heidrick is vice-president of Spriggs 
& Co., Inc., a management consulting firm 
specializing in executive search, located in 
Chicago. Prior to joining the firm in September, 
Mr. Heidrick was vice-president—marketing for 
one division of American Hospital Supply Corp. 


Robert J. Knorr M.E. has been appointed 
assistant to the president of Arcos Corp. of 
Philadelphia, aleading manufacturer of stainless 
steel and other alloy welding filler metals. Mr. 
and Mrs. Knorr have one child and live in 
Bala-Cynwyd. 


BIRTH: A daughter to Ann Wilson Harvey (Mrs. 
Hugh) and Mr. Harvey, Rego Park, N.Y., on 
Sept. 5. Named Gail Ingrid. Second daughter to 
Walden A. Lange and Mrs. Lange, San Diego, 
Calif., on April 7. Named Kimberly Anne. 


64 


John Howard (Jack) Jensen is an account 
executive with the Greensboro, N.C., office of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, and has 
fulfilled the requirements to become a 
“registered options principal.” 


Stephen R. Salisbury is assistant vice-president 
in charge of the loan administration function 


for Bank of North Carolina. An LL.B. graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania, he is working 
out of the bank’s administrative headquarters 
in Raleigh, where he, his wife, and three 
children make their home. 


BIRTHS: Second son to Richard F. Harris III 
and Mrs. Harris, Charlotte, N.C., on Feb. 14. 
Named John Walter Rodney. First child and 


‘ daughter to James M. Kennedy III and Mrs. 


Kennedy, Santa Monica, Calif., on Aug. 8. 
Named Kelly. First child and daughter to Stanley 
C. Prosser and Mrs. Prosser, Gettysburg, Pa., 
on Sept. 1. Named Amy Lizabeth. First child 
and daughter to Herbert L. Rudoy and Mrs. 
Rudoy, Riverwood, Ill., on May 31. Named 
Jennifer Beck. 


65 


E. F. Deutscher became director of the health 
association of Kelsey-Seybold Clinic in Houston 
on Aug. 1. The association is a prepaid health 
insurance plan which became operational on 
July 1. 


Yugo Suzuki M.Div. is an associate professor 
at Gakuin University, Tokyo. He has been 
commissioned a missionary to Japan by the 
board of global ministries of the United 
Methodist Church and will continue to serve 
in the same capacity at the university. 


BIRTHS: Third child and second daughter to 
Mary Boyd Abernathy (Mrs. L. E.) and Mr. 
Abernathy, Plainfield, N.J., on May 11. Named 
Elizabeth Ila. A son to John C. Edlin and Mrs. 
Edlin, Dallas, Tex., on Dec. 8, 1974. Named 
Scott Charles. Second child and first son to 
Shirley Powell Gustafson (Mrs. Lawrence C.) 
and Mr. Gustafson, Bethesda, Md., on Sept. 20, 
1974. Named William Powell. Second child, a 











Asimple, comfortable chairis always 
welcome. If the chair can be linked with some 
happy memory, so much the better. Our Duke 
University chairs are handsomely crafted, in 
black with gold trim, with the Duke shield 
stamped on the back. The captain's chair, 
which comes with cherry arms, is $72.50. The 
Boston rocker is $62.50. The purchaser must 
pay express charges. 


Or, our Wedgwood plates are a great 
gift—and a good value. The relief border of 
oak leaves and acorns is set off with 
medallions of dogwood leaves and astylized 
seal of the University. The center scenes, blue 
on a white plate, include Washington Duke, 
Southgate, East Duke, East Union and 
Auditorium, Vista of Chapel, Medical School, 
Kilgo, West Library, and Crowell. 


In blue: plate $4.50, set of six $25, set of twelve 


$48. 
In mulberry: $3.50 each, six for $18, twelve for 


$36. 
(Add $1 for packing and mailing one plate, 


plus 20 cents for each additional plate.) 


The Duke etchings by Louis Orr include 
views of Epworth Inn and Baldwin Auditorium. 
The 11x13 etchings are $18 each. Add 60 
cents for handling and mailing. 


Three color prints of paintings by Robert 
Childress. The view of the Chapel is 18x24; the 
East Campus Union and the Medical School 
are 12x16. The set of three is $20; purchased 
separately, the Chapel is $10 and the Union 
and Medical School are $5. Add 60 cents for 
handling and mailing. 


Add 3 percent tax for all North Carolina 
orders. 


Checks, made payable to the Department of 
Alumni Affairs, should accompany orders. For 
further information or to place orders, write 


Department of 


Alumni Affairs 


2138 Campus Drive 
Durham, North Carolina 27706 
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daughter to C. Marcus Harris and Mrs. Harris, 
Charlotte, N.C., on June 25. Named Anna Dean. 
A daughter to Anne Davis Hummel (Mrs. Sam 
D.) 4nd Mr. Hummel, Greensboro, N.C., on July 
10. Named Leslie Anne. Third child, a son, to 
James M. A. Parsley E.E. and Carélyn Cutchin 
Parsley, Greenville, N.C., on April 10. Named 
James Grant. Second daughter to Jane Robinson 
McCleary Saral (Mrs. Rein) and Mr. Saral, 
Baltimore, on May 16. Named Katherine 
Robinson. A daughter to Herbert J. (Jack) 
Upchurch, Jr., and Donna Willson Upchurch 
‘67, Columbia, $.C., on June 6. Named Caroline 
Renn. 


66 


John C. Bailey A.M. (Ph.D.'70), who has been 
a postdoctoral fellow of the Scientific Research 
Council at the University of Manchester in 
England, was a visiting assistant professor last 
year at the University of North Carolina at 
Charlotte and has visiting status this year at 
Swarthmore. 


John T. McNabb II has joined the development 
office staff at Duke as assistant director of special 
programs. Previously he was vice-president of 
Leonard Craver Realty in Lexington, N.C. 


Byron E. Starns of St. Paul is chief deputy 
attorney general for the state of Minnesota. 


MARRIAGE: Byron E. Starns to Constance C. 
Ennenga on Sept. 6. Residence: St. Paul, Minn. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first son to Catherine 
Brauch Apple (Mrs. Douglas) B.S.N. and Mr. 
Apple, Arnold, Md., on Nov. 9, 1974. Named 
David Douglas. Second daughter to William 
C. Archie, Jr., and Mrs. Archie, Pittsford, 
N.Y., on Aug. 26. Named Elizabeth Ann. First 
child and son to Bonnie Apgar Bennett (Mrs. 
Bruce) and Mr. Bennett, Rochester, N.Y., in 
June, 1974. Named Evan. Second daughter to 
Carolyn Ray Cort (Mrs. David A.) and Dr. Cort, 
Burnsville, N.C., on July 17. Named Heidi 
Dorothy. First child and son to Kenneth O. 
Decko and Mrs. Decko, Marlborough, Conn., 
on Dec. 4, 1974. Named Kurt Jon. Second child, 
a daughter, to Kathleen Welfare Jones (Mrs. 
Alpheus, Jr.) and Mr. Jones, Warrenton, N.C., 
on May 1. Named Alice Taylor. First child and 
daughter to Dick Joynes an Mrs. Joynes, Venice, 
Calif., on Jan. 6, 1975. Named Elizabeth 
Brandon. Second child and first son to John 
C. H. Miller, Jr., and Mrs. Miller, Washington, 
D.C., on Jan. 14, 1975. Named John Cleveland 
Hays III. First child and son to Robert F. Page 
and Mrs. Page, Raleigh, N.C., on June 17. 
Named Edgar Moore. Second child and daughter 
to Roy M. Phipps, Jr., and Mrs. Phipps, Greens- 
boro, N.C., on Jan. 10, 1975. Names Eugenia 
Allison. Second child and first daughter to 
Cynthia Carlton Smith and Norman A. Smith 
(J.D.’74), Charlotte, N.C., on July 5. Named 
Marian Myatt. 


67 


Alexander Carver, an account executive at Foote, 
Cone & Belding, New York, attended law school 
four nights a week for four years and was 
awarded the J.D. degree from Fordham Law 
School last summer. 


Janice J. Holdt M.D. is Mrs. Richard E. 
Johnston of Simsbury, Conn., where she is 
practicing pediatrics as Janice J. Johnston. 
She writes “I am also the proud mother of 
a five months old son who has taught me 
more about pediatrics than anyone!” 
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Alumni Status Reports 


The Alumni Association's National Council 
heard status reports recently on several 
projects that the council had approved earlier. 
The reports came at a Founder's Day luncheon 
in December. 

Bill Jennings ‘50, associate director of 
alumni affairs, told the council that last year’s 
alumni summer institute was a solid success. 

“I don't believe anything has ever given us 
greater satisfaction,” he said, ‘‘or a greater 
sense of achievement.”’ 

The week-long institute last June, which 
drew sixty-five participants from seventeen 
states, included lectures on the nation’s revo- 
lutionary period by faculty members. The 
second institute, planned for the coming sum- 


James M. Vogdes III formed a professional 
corporation, Levenson & Vogdes, P.A., 
attorneys-at-law, for the general practice of law 
in September. Offices are in Cherry Hill, N.J. 


BIRTHS: Second daughter to Dinny Mickal 
Abaunza (Mrs. Alfred E.) and Dr. Abaunza, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on Aug. 10. Named 
Carolyn Virginia. A son to John B. Coogler 
M.E. and Mrs. Coogler, Cupertino, Calif., on 
June 12. Named Jason B. First child and son to 
Teri Strawther Crane (Mrs. Ronald) and Mr. 
Crane, Encino, Calif., on Oct. 8, 1974. Named 
Justin Daniel. A daughter to Fred D’Andrea 
and Mrs. D’Andrea, Warwick, R.I. Named 
Lauren Michael. First child and daughter to 
Jane O’Brien Fellows (Mrs. Philip C.) B.S.N. 
and Mr. Fellows, Boca Raton, Fla., on Feb. 19. 
Named Katherine Allison. A son to Barry L. 
Holmes and Mrs. Holmes, Tulsa, Okla., on Jan. 
6, 1975. Named Richmond Riley. First child 
and son to Alexander Paul (Sandy) Sands III 
and Mrs. Sands, Reidsville, N.C., on July 5. 
Named Alexander Paul IV. Second daughter to 
Paula Dutko Sherwood (Mrs. David W.) and 
Mr. Sherwood, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. on July 15. 
Named Kristin Amy. 
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68 
John J. Davis (Ph.D.’75) is an assistant professor 
in the department of theology at 


Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, South 
Hamilton, Mass. 


Gale Day moved to Geneva, Switzerland, last 
May when he became associate social affairs 
officer with the United Nations division of 
narcotic drugs. 


J. McNeill Gibson, who finished his residency 
in internal medicine at the University of 
Virginia, is an internist with Mercer Regional 
Medical Group in Trenton, N.J. In August Gail 
McMurray Gibson ’70 (A.M.’72) completed the 
Ph.D. in English, also at the University of 
Virginia, and is currently an assistant professor 
of English at Princeton University. They have a 
two-year old son and live in Princeton. 


Mark L. Helpin has joined the faculty of the 
University of Mississippi school of dentistry in 
Jackson as an assistant professor of pediatric 
dentistry and director of the maternal-child 
health dental program. Dr. Helpin earned the 
D.M.D. degree from the University of 
Connecticut school of dental medicine at 
Storrs and completed residencies at the UC 
Health Center and at Louisiana State 
University school of dentistry. 


MARRIAGES: Benjamin T. Brodie M.S. to 
Nancy Link ‘72 on Aug. 2. Residence: Chapel 
Hill, N.C. William R. McHugh III to Wynn 
Helen Senter on March 22. Residence: New 
Orleans. 


BIRTHS: A daughter to P. William Barnhart, 
Jr., and Mrs. Barnhart, Falls Church, Va., on 
Oct. 17. Named Jane Ellen. A daughter to Alae 
Risse Leitch Berry (Mrs. R. Russell) and Mr. 
Berry, Atlanta, Ga., on May 27. Named Rebecca 
Kendall. Second child and first son to Jacquelyn 
Bowman Campbell B.S.N. and Lewis Campbell 
M.E., Centerville, Ohio, on July 23. Named 
Bradley Lewis. Second daughter to Charles W. 
Churchman and Mrs. Churchman, Piscataway, 
N-J., on April 15. Named Aimee Beth. Second 
daughter to Karen Schuerman Lacy and K. Eric 
Lacy, Buffalo, N.Y., on Oct. 6. Named Tiffany 
Amber. A son to Janice Harvey McCollum (Mrs. 
Frank B. W.) and Mr. McCollum, Kansas City, 
Mo., on July 17, 1974. Named Mark Harvey. First 
child and daughter to Paul S. Messick, Jr., and 


1 


mer, will be about America today, Jennings 
said, : 

He also reported on the response to the 
gardening seminar held last March, the first 
of the Saturday Seminars. Far more applied 
for the one-day event on campus than could 
be accommodated, he said. One possibility 
for a seminar this spring, he said, was one on 
an ocean topic at the Marine Lab. 

Jim Mentzer, the new alumni field secre- 
tary, said that alumni population centers are 
being scrutinized to see if Duke alumni are 
being well served. Of the more than 48,000 
alumni 12,000 are in North Carolina. 

There are now, he said, 140 alumni popu- 
lation centers in the United States, forty of 
them in North Carolina, A “center” is where 
fifty or more alumni live. 


Sally Carson Messick B.S.N., Pittsboro, N.C., 
on July 20. Named Jennifer. Second child and 
first son to Steven Z. Stark and Marian 
Tennenblatt Stark ‘69, Brookeville, Md., on 
July 26. Named Gregory Lloyd. A son to Paul 
M. Stokes and Carol Crocker Stokes ‘70, 
Miami, Fla., on Jan. 27. Named Macon Lanford. 
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James R. Koonce is experimental chemist in 
the technical division at PPG Industries, Inc., 
industrial chemical division’s Lake Charles 
plant. He and his wife live in Lake Charles, La. 


MARRIAGES: John L. Brasher to Louise Ann 
Tharaud on Sept. 15, 1974. Residence: Plainfield, 
N.J. Ivan H. Jacobs to Robin Jill Gumnit on 
Aug. 17. Residence: New York City. Robert W. 
Steinbruegge to Katherine Anne Vogler on 
Aug. 2. Residence: Rome, Ga. 















































These concentrations, he said, correspon 
fairly well to the existing local associations 
‘At last count,” Mentzer added, ‘there were 
eighty-one active associations and fifty-nine 
inactive ones. Our efforts in 1976 will be d 
rected toward improving the quality of pro- 
grams in the former and revitalizing as many 
of the latter as possible.” 


BIRTHS: Second child and first daughter to 
Michael C. Balog and Mrs. Balog, Katy, Tex., 
on Feb. 1. Named Kathryn Trent. Third child and 
first daughter to Elizabeth Van Nest Braun 
(Mrs. Jack R.) and Mr. Braun, Willingboro, 
N.J., on Aug. 22. Named Elizabeth Richter. 
Second child and first son to Beth Whitmire 
Carr (Mrs. Timothy D.) and Mr. Carr, Richmond 
Va., on July 16. Named David Walter. First child 
and son to Lucy Hanson Harwood and Richard 
S. Harwood J.D.’71, Colorado Springs, Colo., on 
June 7. Named Jeffrey Hanson. A son to Velma 
Harrison Johnson and Samuel W. Johnson, 
Rocky Mount, N.C., on June 21. Named Henry 
Samuel III. First child and daughter to Charlotte 
Henley Locher and James J. Locher J.D.’75, 
Mason City, la. Named Emily Ann. First child 
and son to Alan H. Otte (J.D.’72) and Candace 
Brooke Otte, Branden, Fla.,“on Jan. 15. Named 
Edward Alan. Second son to Marilyn Moeller 
Reilly (Mrs. Patrick) and Mr. Reilly, Gunnison, 
Conn., on March 29. Named Matthew James. 
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1975 Summer Institute nature hike. 


Alumni Notes 


Plans for the Alumni Summer Institute and 
the related Alumni Weekend 1976 remain in- 
complete, but the dates for the week-long in- 
stitute are June 13-18. And the weekend will 
be June 18-20, with the banquet on Friday 
night, class parties on Saturday night, and the 
Chapel service on Sunday morning. 

The classes meeting for the weekend include 
1926, 1931, 1936, 1941, 1946, 1951, 1956, 
1961, 1966, and 1971. 

a The Alumni Association’s summer tour to 
Britain will run July 11-21 and will cost 
$1,150, for double occupancy. 

The tour will depart from Raleigh-Durham 
Airport on a chartered Pan American flight. 
It will arrive on July 12 at Prestwick Airport 





near Glasgow. 

Stops during the tour include Edinburgh, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Stratford-on-Avon, 
London (five days). On July 20 an optional 
tour from London to Paris will be available for 
an additional $125. 

Space remains available for this tour by 
writing Department of Alumni Affairs, 2138 
Campus Drive, Durham, N. C. 27706. 
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J. Robert Darwin is in the general practice of 
dentistry with Drs. Blackman, Burnham, Clapp 
& Mickler in Winston-Salem. 


Douglas Menkes of Miami is assistant 
vice-president and associate actuary for 
American Bankers Life Assurance Co. of Florida. 


Harry W. Severance, Jr., a senior pre-medical 
major at East Carolina University, was the 


_ recipient of eight significant awards, honors, 


and elective officers in campus organizations 
during the academic year 1974-75. Working to 
fulfill requirements for entrance into medical 
school, he has maintained a high scholastic 
average and this year holds an ECU institutional 


- scholarship. 


MARRIAGES: Mary G. Anderson M.S.N. to 
Billy (Bill) Gerald Ross on June 14. Residence: 
Memphis, Tenn. William W. Struthers III to 
Nancy Anne Mitchum on Sept. 13. Residence: 
Mt. Pleasant, S.C. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Susie 
Cunningham Case (Mrs. Marshall) and Mr. 
Case, Reading, Mass., on Aug. 8. Named Brian 
Thomas. First child and son to Cynthia Oakes 


- Cobleigh (Mrs. Arthur G., Jr.) and Mr. Cobleigh, 


Oxon Hill, Md., on May 3. Named Andrew 


Stephen. Second daughter to Joanne Yoder 


Dearth and James Dearth, Rochester, Minn., 
on June 20. Named Tracy Lynn. A son to Gordon 
A. Delaney M.Div. and Mrs. Delaney, Wolfville, 
Nova Scotia, on Jan. 28. Named Jason. Second 
child and first son to Robert Kimmel and Mrs. 
Kimmel, Miami, on April 16. Named Timothy 
Ian. First child and daughter to Harriet Gruberg 
Rellis (Mrs. Steven D.) B.S.N. and Mr. Rellis, 
Warminster, Pa., on Aug. 6. Named Jennifer 
Lynn. First child and son to Mary Harkness 
Tindukasiri (Mrs. Rawi) and Mr. Tindukasiri, 
Gaithersburg, Md., on Dec. 19, 1974. Named ~ 
James D. 


J 
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Charles M. Elliott received the J.D. degree from 
the University of Denver in December 1973. 
Upon his admittance to the Colorado bar, he was 


appointed as assistant attorney general of the 
state of Colorado, a position of he still holds. 


Robert Entman is teaching political science 
at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 





Temporarily Lost 


Sometimes you change location or jobs 
or marital status or number of tax de- 
ductions faster than you let us know. If 


we don’t know where you are, you go 
into our “temporarily lost” file. We lose 


track of you and so do other alumni. To 
keep you informed about what Duke's 
doing, we have to be able to find you. 


| Sowhenever you change, please let us 
| know. We care. 


‘Sandra Tuthill 
Alumni Records 


2138 Campus Drive 
_Durhan, N. C. 27706 


Arthur A. Guthrie received the J.D. degree 

in May from George Washington University 
Law School and is enrolled in graduate school 
at Columbia University, New York. 


Marion Fine Hagberg and Chris E. Hagberg 
‘75 are first year law students at the University 
of Tulsa. 


Peter Lalor B.S.E. (M.S.’73) is a Peace Corps 
volunteer in Malaysia, combating the 
destruction caused by flooding during the 
annual rainy seasons. He lives in Kuala Lumpur. 


MARRIAGES: John Heaton Linvill to Helen 
Frydman on Aug. 2. Residence: Miami, Fla. 
Christopher Hood Little to Fredrika H. Quinn 
on Aug. 2. Residence: Washington, D.C. 


BIRTHS: First son to Harry X. Cashin and Amy 
Fuller Cashin ‘72, Waterbury, Conn., on Sept. 
28. Named Andrew Thomas. First child and son 
to Diane Erickson Harvey (Mrs. William D.) 
and Mr. Harvey, San Diego, Calif., on Oct. 17, 
1974. Named Mathew Drew. A daughter to 
Phillip Magnuson and Mrs. Magnuson, 
Madison, Wisc., on May 11. Named Elizabeth 
Carla. Second daughter to Barbara Bates 
Spielvogel (Mrs. Richard L.) and Dr. Spielvogel, 
Minneapolis, on June 11. Named Julie Karen. 
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Gregory Cehan received the M.D. degree from 
Baylor college of medicine in May and is 
serving an internship in surgery at the 
University of Texas medical branch in 
Galveston. 


Maj.. Neal J. Senkus is in charge of civil and 
military schooling for the combat support arms 
division, officer personnel directorate, USA 
MUPERCEN. He lives in Alexandria, Va. 


MARRIAGES: John H. Nicholson III E.E. 
(M.B.A.’74) to Diane D. Bradley on May 3. 
Residence: Durham. Suzanne E. Taylor to Gary 
Breesman on June 29. Residence: Frederick, Md. 
David A. Wilson to Valerie E. Trofatter ‘74 

on June 28. Residence: Palo Alto, Calif. 


BIRTH: A daughter to Constance Stevenson 
Witty (Mrs. Thomas E., Jr.) B.S.N. and Dr. 
Witty, Newport News, Va., on April 22. Named 
Lisa Diane. 
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John W. Christian III is an associate buyer for 
G. Fox & Co. in Hartford, Conn., where he and 
Mrs. Christian make their home. 


Dara DeHaven (A.M.’74) is assistant dean for 
students at Emory University, Atlanta. 


James J. Gehrig, Jr., B.S.E. is a second year 
medical student at the Medical College of 
Virginia, Richmond. He and his wife are living 
in Richmond where she is a paralegal for the 
law firm of McGuire, Woods, and Battle. 


Robert M. Hedrick is assistant dean of 
admissions at the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville. 


Laurie Plumstead Loveless and Scott Loveless, 


~ who were married in 1973 and lived in 


Washington, D.C., for two years, are now in 
Richmond, where she is a first year student 

at Union Theological Seminary and he is working 
for a Ph.D. in pharmacology at the Medical 
College of Virginia. 


MARRIAGES: James F. Akers to Jody Puerrabek 
on June 7. Residence: Middletown, Ohio. Judith 





6 and July 18-23 





= Boarding campers $135 — Day campers $100 
Nonrefundable deposit of $50 required with each application 


Eight regulation indoor courts # Air-conditioned dorms and dining 
room # The bestin medical facilities m Top collegiate and high school 
coaches = Guest professional and college stars » Emphasis on funda- 
mentals and individual improvement # Lectures, demonstrations, 
training films m Camp notebook, T-shirts and trophies =» Three meals 
a day prepared by professional dietitians » Team competition based 
on age and individual ability m Other activities such as swimming, 
weight lifting, etc. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEND APPLICATION TO: 


Basketball Clinic 

P. O. Box 4704 
Duke Station 
Durham, N. C. 27706 


CHECK YOUR CHOICE: 0 July 11-16 O july 18-23 
Name 
Address 
City 
State Zip 
Age_as of June 1, 1976 Grade 


Height Weight T-size 
Roommate preference 

Applicant’s signature 

Parent's Seats 


O Check enclosed © Money order enclosed 
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Furman to Michael Sean Collins on Sept. 20. 
Residence: Charleston, S.C. James J. Gehrig, Jr., 
B.S.E. to Dinah Cassell Davis on June 21. 
Residence: Richmond, Va. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first son to Jack 

R. Childress and Mrs. Childress, Durham, on 
July 2. Named Jack Miller. First child and 
daughter to Carol Crawgey Dykstra (Mrs. 
Kenneth D.) B.S.N. and Dr. Dykstra, Travis 
A.F.B., Calif., on Feb. 12. Named Heather 
Lloyd. First child and son to Nancy Weigle 
Kraus and Shane J. Kraus ‘74, Richmond, Va., 
on July 5. Named Richard. 
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Katherine P. Lockhart of Falls Church, Va., has 
received the M.A. degree from Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy of Tufts University. 


Gary R. Pickus is currently touring the eastern 
United States as a keyboard player for the 
four-piece band, “Strut.” 


MARRIAGES: Martha Carey 5.S.N. to Dr. 
David L. B. Eldredge on May 31. Residence: 
Quincy, Mass. Mary Alice Classen B.S.N. to 
Anthony P. Tinari on July 5. Residence: 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. Martha Dudley to John 
N. Keller on Aug. 2. Residence: Ardmore, Pa. 


If you work for one of these firms, your 


Patricia Gerber to James G. B. Perkins III 

on Aug. 23. Residence: Fort Washington, Pa. 
Edward Joseph Healy II to Helen Ballantine 
on June 8, 1974. Residence: Lawrence, Kan. 
Mary Hook to John F. Daniel, Jr., on March 
22. Residence: Columbia, 5.C. Capers W. 
McDonald B.S.E. to Marion Elizabeth Kiper 
‘75 on Aug. 23. Residence: Boston. William E. 
Palin, Jr., B.S.E. to Susan Mills on July 5. 
Residence: Pittsburgh. Gaston E. Small III to 
Margaret G. Petteway on Aug. 2. Residence: 
Winston-Salem, N.C. Laura Lynn Zelaites 
B.S.N. to Dr. Clif Patterson on Sept. 20. 
Residence: Hanover, Mass. 


To 


Steve Rader, who was state chairman of college 
Republicans while at Duke, is enrolled in the 
school of law at Stetson University in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. He is listed in Who's Who in 
American Politics. 


Deborah Wilcox B.S.N. has a commission in the 
public health services and is working in Indian 
health on the Navajo reservation in Arizona. 


MARRIAGE: Michael I. Bomgardner to Beth 
W. Bond on Sept. 14. Residence: Dallas. William 
J. Drummond to Laura K. McDonald on Aug. 30. 
Residence: Durham. John H. Stewman to 


= ee Ts aae felt y ‘ ry 


’ ay iste 
Kimberly Kay Downs on March. 8. HeaAderees 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Deaths 


Heath E. Lee ‘16 on Nov. 3. Mr. Lee, retired 
senior vice-president of Planters National Bank, 
made his home in Roanoke Rapids, N.C. He is 
survived by his widow and three daughters, one 
being Lillian A. Lee ‘43 of Durham. 


Eleanor (Nell) C. Simpson ‘23 on June 29. A 
resident of Durham and a retired schoolteacher, 
Miss Simpson died following an extended 
illness. She taught in many eastern North 
Carolina public schools, including the Goldsboro 
High School, from which she retired several 
years ago. She was active in the Episcopal 
Church and Delta Kappa Gamma sorority. 
Surviving are a brother and two sisters, 

Mary ‘29 and Ola’30, both of Durham. 


Sidney B. Turner ‘25.0n July 19. Mr. Turner, 

a resident of Durham, was a retired supervisor 
for the American Tobacco Co., with which he was 
associated for thirty-four years. He belonged to 
the Durham Elks Lodge and was the recipient 
of the outstanding award in 1966-67. Survivors 
include his widow, a daughter, Lucy Bell 
Turner Hurt (Mrs. Fred R.) ‘46, and a son. 


More than 500 companies will match whatever you 
contribute to Duke with an identical gift. 
If you are associated with one of these companies, 
all you have to do is send their form with your 


contribution. 


AMF. Inc 

A. S. Abell Co. Foundation, Inc 
Abbott Laboratories 

Abex Corp 

Aeroglide Corp 

Aerojet-General Corp 

Aetna Insurance Co 

Aetna Life & Casualty 

Aid Assn. for Lutherans 

Air Products & Chemicals, Inc 
Airco, Inc 

Akzona, Inc 

Allegheny Ludlum Industries, Inc 
Allendale Mutual Insurance Co 
AMAX, Inc 

Allied Chemical Corp 
Allis-Chalmers Corp 

Aluminum Co, of America 
American Bank & Trust Co. of Pennsylvania 
American Brands, Inc 

American Broadcasting Co., Inc 
American Can Co 

American Express Co 

American Homes Products Corp 
American Motors Corp 
American National Bank 
American National Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago 
American Optical Corp 

American Potash & Chemical Corp 

Amercan Smelting & Refining Co 

Ame.ican Standard, Inc 

American States Insurance 

American Sterilizer Co 

American Stock Exchange, Inc 

AT&T 

AMSTAR 

The Anaconda Co 

The Andersons 

Arkwright-Boston Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Co 
Armco Steel Corp 

Armstrong Cork Co 

Arrow-Hart, Inc 

Arthur Andersen & Co 

Arthur Young & Co 

Ashland Oil, Inc 

Associated Box Corp 

Associated Spring Corp 

Athos Stee! & Aluminum, Inc 

Atlantic Richfield Co 

Atlas Rigging & Supply Corp 


The Badger Co., Inc 
Bancroft-Whitney Co 

Bank of America 

Bank of California, N.A 

The Bank of New York 

The Bankers Life Co 

Barnes & Roche, Inc 

The Barton-Gillet Co 

Becktold Co 

Becton, Dickinson & Co 

Bell Federal Savings & Loan Association 
The Bendix Corp 

Bethlehem Stee! Corp 

The Block Brothers Tobacco Co 
Blue Bell, Inc 

Borg-Warner Corp 

The Bowery Savings Bank 

G. A. Brakeley & Co., Inc 
Brakeley, John Price Jones, Inc 
Bernd Brecher & Assoc., Inc 
Bristol-Myers Co 
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Brockway Glass Co., Inc 

Brown-Forman Distillers Corp 

Brunswick Corp. 

Buckeye International, Inc 

Buffalo Savings Bank 

Bunker-Ramo Corp 

Burlington Industries, Inc 

Burroughs Wellcome Co 

Business Men's Assurance Co. of America 


CIBA-GEIGY Corp 

C.I.T. Financial Corp = 
CNA Financial Corp 

CPC International Inc 

Cabot Corp 

California Electronic Manufacturing Co.. Inc 
The Callanan Road Improvement Co 
Campbell Soup Co 

Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd 
The Carborundum Co 

Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co 
Carpenter Technology Corp 

Carrier Corp. 

Carter-Wallace, Inc 

Castle & Cooke, Inc 

Cavalier Corp 

Central & South West Corp 

Central Illinois Light Co 

Central Life Assurance Co 

Cerro Corp 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A 
Champion International Corp 
Chemical Bank 

Chemtech Industries, Inc 

Chicago Pneumatic Too! Co 
Chicago Title & Trust 

Chrysler Corp 

Chubb & Son, Inc 

Cit.es Service Co 

The Citizens & Southern National Bank 
Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co 
Clark Equipment Co 

The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co 
Cleveland Institute of Electronics 
Clow Corp 

Coats & Clark, Inc 

The Coca-Cola Co. 

Colgate Palmolive Co 

Collins & Aikman Corp 

The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 
Colonial Parking, Inc 

Columbia Gas System, Inc 

The Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Combustion Engineering Inc 
Commercial Credit Co 

Commercial Solvents Corp 
Commercial Union Assurance Co 
Connecticut General Insurance Corp 
Connecticut Light & Power Co 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Consolidation Coa! Co 

Consolidated Foods Corp 

Container Corp. of America 

The Continental Corp 

Continental Can Co., Inc 

Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Continental! Oil Co 

The Cook Foundation, Inc 

Cooper Industries, Inc 

The Copley Press, Inc 

Copolymer Rubber & Chemical Corp 


Corning Glass Works 
Crompton Co., Inc 
Crouse-Hinds Co 

Crum & Forster Insurance Co. 
Cummins Engine Co., Inc. 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc 

Cyprus Mines Corp 


Dana Corp 

Dayton Malleable Inc 
Deering Milliken, Inc 

Del Monte Corp. 

Deposit Guaranty National Bank 
A.W.G. Dewar, Inc. 

The Dexter Corp. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
Diamond Shamrock Corp. 
A. B. Dick Co 

Dickson Electronics Corp 
Difco Laboratories 

Digital Equipment Corp 
Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette, Inc 
Dow Badische Co 

The Dow Chemica! Co 
Dow Corning Corp 
Draper Corp 

Dresser Industries, Inc 
Wilbur B. Driver Co 

Dun & Bradstreet Co., Inc 


ESB Inc 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
Easton Car & Construction Co 

Eaton Corp 

Egan Machinery Co 

Emery Industries, Inc 

The Ensign-Bickford Co. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
Equitable Life Insurance Co. of lowa 
Ethicon, Inc. 

Ethy! Corp. 

Ex-Cell-O Corp 

Exxon Corp. 

Exxon Co., USA 


FMC Corp. 

Factory Mutual Engineering Research Corp 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 
Federal-Mogu! Corp 

Federal National Mortgage Association 
Federated Department Stores, Inc 

Ferro Corp. 

The Fidelity Bank 

Fiduciary Trust Co 

Fireman's Fund American Insurance Co. 
Fireman's Mutual Insurance Co 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 

First & Merchants National Bank 

First Hawaiian Bank 

First National Bank of Boston 

First National Bank of Chicago 

The First National Bank of Miami 

First National Bank of Oregon 

First National City Bank 

The First New Haven National Bank 


‘Fluor Corp 


Ford Motor Co. Fund 

Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

Forty-Eight Insulations, Inc. 

Foster Grant Co., Inc. 

Foster Wheeler Corp. 

H. B. Fuller Co 

Fulton Federal Savings & Loan Association 


Aug. 21. A ative ‘of Durh m, Mrs. Mann 
received a degree in library science fron 
University of North Carolina. She wasa librari 
and teacher in the Durham city schools for 
thirty-five years and was on the faculty at _ 
E. K. Powe school when she retired. Surviving 
in addition to her husband, are one daught 
her mother, and two sisters, one being Elez 
Harris King (Mrs. John B.) ’35 of Riverside, 
Calif. 


Nickolson Lockwood Pine ’34 on Nov. 1, 1974 
A retired industrial engineer, Mr. Pine lived ir 
Wayne, Pa. He is survived by his wife, Sara 
Price Pine ‘35, and two sons both of whom ai 
engineers. 


Emil C. Beyer ‘38, M.D.’41, on Sept. 22. Dr, 
Beyer, who practiced internal and occupations 
medicine in the White Plains, N.Y., area 
1967, died in Morehead City, N.C., where he 
had practiced since 1967. A stroke, suffered i 
October 1974, was the beginning of his ill 
though he was able to resume practice for a 
while during the past year. Dr. Beyer was 
first married to Carol Webb Beyer ‘44, who 
died in 1968. He is survived by his widow; 
son, Alexander W. Beyer ‘69 of Hanover, N 

two daughters, and a sister. 


Drew Davidson Hill ‘38 on Sept. 5. Death — 
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GT.E. Sylvania 
E. & J. Gallo Winery 

* Gannett Co., Inc 
Gardner Denver Co 
The Gates Rubber Co 
General Atronics Corp 
General Cable Corp 
General Electric Co 
General Foods Corp. 
General Foods, Ltd 
General Learning Corp. 
General Mills, Inc 
General Public Utilities Corp. 
General Reinsurance Corp. 
General Telephone & Electronics Corp. 
The General Tire & Rubber Co. 
M. A. Gesner of Illinois, Inc. 


. 


Getty Oil Co. 
Gibbs & Hill, Inc. 
The Gillette Co. 
Ginn & Co. 


Girard Trust Bank 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Gould Inc. 

Graphic Arts Mutual Insurance Co. 
The Graphic Printing Co., Inc. 
Great Northern Nekoosa Corp. 
Green Giant Co. 

Grinnell Mutual Reinsurance Co. 
Griswold-Eshleman Co. 

The Guardian Life Insurance Co. 
Gulf & Western Industries, Inc. 
Gulf Oil Corp 

Gulf States Utilities Co 

The Gurin Group, Inc. 


Halliburton Co 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Hanes Corp 

Harper & Row Publishers, Inc 

Harris Corp. 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank 

Harco Corp. 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx 

The Hartford Electric Light Co 2 
The Hartford Insurance Group 

The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 
Haskins & Sells 

Hawaiian Telephone Co. 

Hayes-Albion Corp 

H. J. Heinz Co. 

Hercules, Inc. 

Hershey Foods 

Hewlett-Packard Co. 

Hill Acme Co. 

Hoerner Waldorf Corp. 

Hoffman-La Roche, Inc. 

Honeywell, Inc. 

Hooker Chemical Corp. 

The Hoover Co. 

Houghton Chemical Corp. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 

J. M. Huber Corp. 

Hughes Aircraft Co. 


ICI United States, Inc. 

INA Corp. 

Ilinois Bell Telephone Co. 

'inois Tool Works Inc. 

Industrial Indemnity Co. 

Industrial National Bank of Rhode Island 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Inland Container Corp. 

Integon Corp. - 

International Basic Economy Corp. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
International Flavors & Fragrances ~ 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
International Multifoods Corp. 
International Nickel Co., Inc. 
International Paper Co. 


ITT Corp. 
Interpace Corp. 
Irving Trust Co. 
. G * sé ~ 
eh tl “ _ s 
ese aa } 
Ley ~ 



































































Tilley Ashby ‘40 on April 27. Mrs. 

eby, who made her home in Raleigh, is 
ived by her husband, Henry Nicholson 

yy ‘37, a daughter, and several stepchildren. 


lert Lawrence Banks ’40, M.D.’44, on Oct. 
"4 resident of Mercer Island, Wash., Dr. 
was Clinical assistant professor in the 
artment of obstetrics and gynecology at the 
versity of Washington school of medicine. 
evas a diplomate in the American Board of 
Ktetrics and Gynecology and the National 

d of Medical Examiners, and was a fellow 
ve American College of Obstetricians and 


yecologists. During his medical career Dr. 


«xs held many official positions, including 
oresidencies of the Pacific Coast Fertility 


jety and of the Seattle Gynecological 
ety. 

‘iilliam McLean M.D.’42 on Oct. 11. Dr. 
fcean, director of biological research and 
‘lopment for Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, 
been with the firm since 1946. In addition 
siemberships in many professional 

‘ciations, Dr. McLean was active in civic 
‘community affairs as a member of the 
doit Boat Club, Fine Arts Society, and the 
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Management Co.. Inc 


eptferson Mills, Inc. 
son-Pilot Broadcasting Co. 
fson-Pilot Corp: 

av Co. Inc. 

tion & Higgins 

hon & Johnson 

(Johnson & Son, Inc. 
ones Corp. 

& Laughlin Steel Corp. 
1's, Inc. i 


ir Steel Corp. ; 
B:iey Division of Kearney-National Inc. 
endall Co. 

eizcott Copper Corp. 

rea Co. 
e/County Land Co. 

8 cGee Corp. © 
ng, Brown & Co., Inc. 

Kidde & Co. 
Kidde Constructors 
tr, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
m2rly-Clark Corp. i 
n|bury Machine Tool Corp. 

iplinger Washington Editors, Inc 
rd C. Knight Insurance Agency 
ing Co. 
nstamm Co., Inc. 
f2rs Co., Inc. 








amson & Sessions Co. 
Eawyers Co-operative Publishing Co. 
Portland Cement Co. 
Brothers Co. 
itrauss & Co. 
eiberty Corp. 
t Brown & Co. 
ard Corp. 
ana Power & Light 
Protective Life Insurance Co. 
Eubiizol Corp. 
/ Corp. 
Ss Stee! Co. 
mmus Co. 
ran Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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chemicals Inc. 
lutual Insurance Co. 
Trucks, Inc. 
an-Fogg Lock Nut Co. 
alickrodt Inc. ~ 
FMallory & Co., Inc. 
acturers Hanover Trust Co. 
Inon Oil Co. ; 
Marietta Corp. 
tine Corp. & Subsidiary Banks 
Midland Bank—New York 
achusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Eaytag Co. 
strmick & Co., Inc. 
4, jald's Corp. 
*4w-Edison Power Systems Division 
aw-Hill, Inc. 
2Ga Corp. 
Bank N.A. 
& Co., Inc. 
jolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Instrument Corp. 
esex Mutual Assurance Co. 
1d Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Gnd-Ross Corp. 
Oss-Dexter, Inc. 
\ Bradley Co. 
Mapolis Star & Tribune Co. 
Fsota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
Slinnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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Founder's Society of the Detroit Institute of 
Arts. His wife, a daughter, and a son survive. 


Charles E. Hood ‘46 on Oct. 21. Mr. Hood, a 
resident of Marion, Ohio, died in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., of an apparent heart attack. He was a 
native of Selma, N.C., and had been a member 
of the 1942 Duke Rose Bow] football team. Mrs. 
Hood, a daughter, and several stepchildren 
survive. 


Barbara Smith Schofield (Mrs. Andrew G.) 
‘46 on Aug. 17. Mrs. Schofield, who lived in 
Westport Harbor, Mass., was active in the area 
as a sustaining member of the Junior League of 
Fall River, a member of the Acoaxet Club, 
Truesdale Hospital women’s board, and the 
board of incorporators of Fall River Savings 
Bank. Surviving are her husband, a daughter, 
and a son. 


John N. Crowder 47 on Sept. 3. Death followed 
a heart attack, though Mr. Crowder had been in 
declining health for two months. He lived in 
High Point, N.C., where he owned and operated 
the Star Cleaners. He was a member and past 
president of the American Business Club, a 
member of the Panther Club of High Point 
College, the Salvation Army Board, and the 
Boys Club board. In 1961, he was the Young 
Man of the Year and received the Distinguished 
Service Award in High Point as well as the 
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N.C. State Distinguished Service Award: In 
addition to his widow, Mr. Crowder is survived 
by a daughter and two sons, John N., Jr., 
B.S.E. ’72 of Charlotte, and Robert T., a Duke 
student. Also surviving are anumber of brothers 
and sisters including Richard J. Crowder ‘52, 
M.Div.’55, of High Point. 


Karl O. Nygaard ‘48 on June 17. Mr. Nygaard 
died of a heart attack while on a business trip 
to the west coast. At the time of his death he 
was Senior division vice-president of B. F. 
Goodrich Tire Co. and made his home in Akron. 
Surviving are his wife, Elizabeth Bledsoe 
Nygaard ’49, three sons, and a daughter. 


Frederick A. Wolf on Nov. 8. Dr. Wolf, James 
B. Duke professor emeritus of botany, was a 
member of the Duke faculty from 1927 until 
his retirement in 1954. In 1965 he was selected 
to receive the North Carolina Gold Medal, the 
state’s highest honor, which recognized him for 


devoting “a great measure of his scientific talents 


and gifts’’ to research work with tobacco. In 
1967 Dr. Wolf was honored by the Kentucky 
commissioner of agriculture in a citation paying 
tribute to his contributions to the tobacco 
industry, and in 1968 he was the recipient of the 
fellow award of the department of plant 
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pathology of the American Phytopathologica. 
Society. Mrs. Wolf, a daughter, and a son 
survive. 


ift to Duke means twice as much. 
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The Year of the River 


The Eno River calendar for 1976 is a 
jam-packed cornucopia of information 
about the historic and threatened 
North Carolina stream. If you’re inter- 
ested in the Eno or innature generally, 
you might enjoy having this 11x14 inch 
calendar around. On the cover of the 
black, white, and red calendar is a 
reproduction of a 1775 map of the Eno 
River Valley like George Washington 
carried in his saddle bags. On the in- 
side are current and historical photo- 
graphs as well as old engravings and a 
large number of fern and flower draw- 
ings done for the calendar. On almost 
every page are quotes from the late 
H. L. Blomquist, the first chairman of 
Duke’s botany department and the last 
word on Piedmont flora. There are also 
some copies-of the companion 1975 
Eno calendar still available. The cal- 
endars cost $3, payable to the nonpro- 
fit Eno River Association, and are ob- 
tainable at area shops or by writing: 


Florence Shackelford 
Box 8836 
Durham, N. C. 


27707 
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Week by Week 


The weekly calendar published at 
Duke makes good reading even if you 
aren't able to take advantage of the 
events. If you're in the area, it’s 
essential reading. The four- to eight- 
page calendar comes out every week 
in the fall and spring semesters and 
three times in the summer. It has a 
day-by-day listing as well as longer 
notes on all sorts of things happen- 
ing that week—from announcements 
on the final exams of Ph.D. candidates 
to plant ecology seminars to Law 
Forum speakers to Duke Players pro- 
ductions to lectures, concerts, meet- 
ings. A check for $3.50 payable to 
Duke University Calendar will bring 
this “‘letter from Duke” to your mail- 
box every week. 


Duke University Calendar 
Box KM, Duke Station, 
Durham, N.C. 27706 
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“The most profound fictional treatment ae 
Slavery n our luerature™ + 
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~ Now a Din ntiis 
Picture from Paramount 
starring Al Pacino. 





Cheap Thrills 


College campuses are the land of the 
cheap flick—if you’re not looking for 
brand new films. On the Duke campus 
there are two main series—Freewater 
Film Society, with showings on Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Friday nights at 
7 and 9:30 in the Biological Sciences 
Auditorium; Quadrangle Pictures on 
Saturday and Sunday nights in Page 
Auditorium. Admission is $1 for both 
and detailed brochures are available at 
Box KM, Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 
27706. (The films with the asterisk are 
Quadrangle.) 


March 2 “Terror by Night” 
March 4 “Odd Man Out” 
March 5 “The Milky Way” 
March 9 “The Private Life of 


Sherlock Holmes” 











Traveling Music 


The Duke University Chorale hits the 
road in March for its spring tour— 

seven stops in North Carolina, 

Georgia, and Florida. This is the eighth 
year for the ninety-five voice chorale, 
conducted by Benjamin Smith. The 
group alternates between a Northern 
and Southern excursion and this will 
mark its second appearance at Disney 
World. The repertory is by American com- 


posers and includes ‘American Jazz Mass” 


by Frank Tirro, chairman of the music 
department at Duke. The schedule: 

March 5, Charlotte, N.C. 

March 7, Augusta, Ga. 

March 8, Orlando, Fla. (Disney 

World) 

March 9, Orlando, Fla. 

March 10, indefinite 

March 12, Atlanta, Ga. 

March 14, Canton, N.C. 





Outstanding Cases 


Display cases outside the undergrad- 
uate library are focusing this winter on 
well-known Duke alumni. There are 
the books of novelist William Styron 
‘47, clippings on TV actor David Hart- 
man ’56, a letter from law student 
Richard Nixon LL.B.’37 inviting 


‘President Few to a meeting, a samp- 


ling of the many books of surgeon 
Frank Slaughter ‘26, the novels of 
Anne Tyler 61, material on Lawrence 


‘Quincy Mumford ’25, A.M.’28, for 


twenty years Librarian of Congress. 


March 14 *’“Monty Python— 
And Now for Some- 
thing Completely Dif- 
ferent’ 

March 16 “Hound of the Basker- 
villes”’ 

March 18 “Kind Hearts and 
Coronets” 

March 19 “The Night Porter” 

March 20-21 *’The Great Waldo - 
Pepper” 

March 25 “On the Waterfront” 

March 26 “Love and Anarchy” 

March 27-28 *”W.W. and the 
Dixie Dancekings” 

March 30 “Ninotchka” 

April 1 “Witness for the Pros- 
ecution”’ 

April 2 “McCabe and Mrs. 
Miller’ 

April 4 *’Hearts and 
Minds 
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Bishop, Evangelist, Scholar 
The Chapel schedule for the winter f 
and spring includes a “‘mini-revival” 
by an urban evangelist, the first 
Roman Catholic bishop to preach in 
the Chapel, and a sermon by the head P 
of Harvard’s divinity school. “I’m 
more pleased about the semester’s ; 
preaching schedule than any other 
since I’ve been here,” says Uni- 
versity Minister Robert Young B.D. 
‘60, now in his third year at Duke. 
On January 11 Dr. Benjamin Mays, 
president emeritus of Morehouse 
College in Atlanta, will preach at the 
11 a.m. service and at a4 p.m. com- | 
munity service commemorating : 
Martin Luther King’s birthday; on _ 
January 18 Bishop Joseph Gossman of 
the Raleigh Diocese will preach in a — 
service planned by Father A.J. q 
O’Brien, the Chapel’s new Catholic 
chaplain; on February 8 and 9 Dr. Tom. 
Skinner, chaplain to the Washington 
Redskins and head of a Harlem 
evangelistic team, will preach three 
times—Sunday morning and night 
and Monday morning; on March 28 — 
Dr. Krister Stendahl, dean of the 
Harvard divinity school and a New 
Testament scholar, will preach in 
the morning and conduct a seminar 
and discussion in the evening. 
« Alumni may be placed on the 
Chapel’s mailing list to receive an 
advance copy every week of the 
Sunday bulletin describing the 4 
service as well as occasional ‘copies _ 
of sermons and other announcements — 
of events held in the Chapel. Write: — 
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E, 
Duke Chapel 7 
Box 4752 3 
Duke Station . 
Durham, N.C. 27706 ; 
F 
April 6 “Ecstasy”’ P 
April 8 “Psycho” ; 
April 9 “The Middle of the | 
World” ; 
April 10-11 *”’Tommy” 
April 13 “The Blue Angel’ 3 
April 15 “The Trial” i 
April 16 “The Age of the | 
} Medici” | 
April 17-18 *The Wind and the Lio} 
April 20 “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes” f 
April 23 “Tom Jones” , 
April 25-26 *’Front Page” "| 
April 27 “Casablanca,”’.*’’“Mad 4 
Adventures of Rabbi | 
Jacob” 
April 28 *’Return of the Pink 
Panther” 
April 29 *"Zardoz”’ 
April 30 “Fritz the Cat,” 


*’Thieves Like Us” 
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be , Shortly after the space program was 

Gy dismantled, the enrollments in most engi- 

| neering schools plummeted, partly because 
of publicity about unemployed aerospace 

| engineers in the West. Nationally, the 

| number of engineering students dropped 

in two years from 50,000 to 30,000. 

_ Today students are returning to the en- 

| gineering classrooms. And even though 

| Duke’s School of Engineering didn’t ex- 

_ perience the national slump measurably, 

4 ‘its engineering program is sharing in the 


_ dents coming here and in the wanely of 

_ research. 

An interesting development is that non- 
_ engineers are enrolling in larger and larger 
- numbers. Forty percent of the 600 engi- 
_ neering undergraduates now at Duke do 
not plan to be engineers. 

“When I came out of engineering school 


Aleksandar Vesic, who won national honors 
| tn his native Yugoslavia as a student at the 
_ University of Belgrade and shortly thereafter 
for his bridge design, was named dean of 
_ Duke's engineering school in 1974. He mi- 
| grated in 1956 to Belgium and England for 
! postdoctoral study and, upon coming to this 
{ country, joined the faculty of the Georgia In- 
| _ Stitute of Technology in 1958. He moved to 
Duke in 1964, became chairman of the civil 
engineering department in 1968, and dis- 





_ 1971-72, Vesic was a fellow of Churchill Col- 
lege at Cambridge University. His research ac- 
__ complishments were recognized by the High- 
way Research Board Award of the National 





consultant to the Army's Office of Chief of 
Se and a member of the advisory panel 


| _ In the following three pages we look at the 
School of Engineering by glancing at a few 


| | new growth—both in the number of stu- — 


_ tinguished professor in 1971. During aleave in- 


_ Duke University, Durham, North Carolina, Volume ee Number 4 


Engineers Ride Off in All Directions 


Engineering at Duke, where enrollment and research 
are on the rise, draws 40 percent of its students 
_ from other fields, some of which are increasingly 
_ dependent on the techniques of engineering 


in the 1940s,” says Engineering Dean 
Aleksandar Vesic, ‘‘there was a very clear 
division between engineering and other 
fields. But today there’s a broader aware- 
ness of the dependence of almost all facets 
of human activity on technological capa- 
bilities. There is also a growing interac- 
tion between engineering and other aca- 
demic disciplines across many nontradi- 
tional lines.”” 

The most conspicuous crossover is 
in medicine. In 1967 biomedical engi- 
neering became the school’s fourth di- 
vision, joining mechanical, civil, and elec- 
trical engineering. 

“When I was a student, hospitals were 
just beginning to use electronic equip- 
ment,’’ says Vesic, who was educated in 
Europe, “and when I came to this country 
in the 1950s most computers were still 
within the walls of engineering and 


science schools. 

“Medicine,” he continues, “is now using 
engineering methods, not just in designing 
life-sustaining machines or artificial 
organs but in data processing, diagnos- 
tics, and in the rational analysis of the 
functions of organs in the human body. 

“They now study the flow of blood simi- 
lar to the way engineers have studied pip- 
ing systems,” Vesic says. ‘They also study 
the strength of bones and the electrical 
communication within the body.” 

_ Thus quite a few Duke students do their 
premed work in engineering. 

Most of the research in the School of 
Engineering began about twenty years ago 
when graduate studies started. There are 
now ahundred graduate students, and they 
are involved in many kinds of research. 

Curtailment of federal funds has meant 
that engineering research at Duke did not 











expand as fast as the school’s administra- 
tion expected some years ago. “In spite of 
this,” Dean Vesic says, “‘our research 
budget has nearly doubled in the past five 
years. Funding is close to a million dol- 
lars a year now.” 

The funds cutback, partly due to the end 
of the space ventures, also curbed projected 
increases in graduate enrollment. But Dean 
Vesic feels the school is in a position to 
substantially increase its undergraduate 
enrollment, which has fluctuated since 
1950 between 400 and 500 students. Now, 
a five-year plan calls for 700 undergrad- 
uates. 

The dean says that applications continue 
to rise and that the students admitted are 
increasingly better qualified. 

“For the third straight year the combined 
SAT scores of our freshmen have been on 
the average about forty points higher than 
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The fuzzy image on the TV monitor, hard 
even for cardiologists to identify in a freeze- 
frame like this, is what doctors watch when a 
patient is being examined on the cardiac 
scanner developed at Duke. The diagram 
shows the scanning area for this cross- 
section photograph of the left ventricle. 





Scanner Monitors Beating Heart 


During the past four or five years, while 
Fredrick Thurstone and his graduate stu- 
dents were piecing together electrical cir- 
cuitry of ever-increasing complexity, the 
biomedical engineer was convinced his 
creation would work. What Thurstone 
couldn’t do was predict how well the 
machine would work. 

Thurstone’s students worked by faith 
from his circuit diagrams—with an unclear 
idea of what these big panels of circuits 
would finally produce. 

In those years even medical people and 
those in the electronics industries were cool 
to the complexity of this machine that was 
slowly coming together in a lab at Duke’s 
engineering school. 

When this cardiac scanner was finally 
finished two years ago, it got an enthusias- 
tic reception from the medical community 
and drew immediate interest from manu- 
facturers. 

For the first time anywhere, the scanner 
permitted doctors to watch a functioning 
heart simply by holding a combination 
transmitter/receiver against the patient’s 
chest and then following the pulsating 
images that appeared on a video monitor. 
By tilting the hand-held transducer they 
could view the heart from other angles— 
how this valve is opening and closing, how 
that chamber is filling and emptying. 

The device uses ultrasound—that be- 


Engineering Enrollment 
continued from page 1 


Trinity freshmen,” he says. The combined 
verbal and math score for beginning engi- 
neers is about 1290, which only half a dozen 
engineering schools in the country can 
match, Vesic says. 

After the slump in engineering enroll- 
ments began five years ago, the produc- 
tion of engineers fell below the demand. 
Thus salaries started going up, Dean Vesic 
says and even in today’s depressed market 
engineering jobs continue to be available. 

“All our graduates last June found jobs 
without difficulty, at starting salaries of 
$1,100 a month and up,” he says. 

The dean feels that Duke’s engineering 
curriculum, rooted in basics, gives a stu- 
dents protection from the bugaboo of engi- 
neers—job obsolescence in fast changing 
technologies 

“At Duke we make a great effort not just 


to solve the technological problems of to- 


day, what I call a ‘cookbook’ approach,” 

Dean Vesic says. ““We believe in broader, 
more fundamental, more theoretical train- 
ing. [his is a way to fight obsolescence.” 
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yond the normal hearing range—much the 
way submarines use the echo-ranging prin- 
ciple to locate unseen objects. The black- 

and-white images, fan-shaped because of 
the scanning action, look like weather radar 
patterns to the untrained eye. 

Thurstone, who came to Duke in 1967 as 
an engineer who had been working in a 
medical school, worked closely with Olaf 
von Ramm, then a doctoral student but 
now an assistant professor of medicine and 
biomedical engineer, in constructing the 
scanner. Howard G. Clark of biomedical 
engineering was also instrumental in 
thinking and working through the prob- 
lems. 

When the team got its first grant in 1968 
from the National Heart and Lung Insti- 
tute, which has already supported the re- 
search to the tune of $145,000, the pos- 
sibility of fabricating such a device seemed 
far away. But three years later, when they 
reapplied for the grant, they had decided 
to make a run—a carefully thought-out 
run—at making the scanner. 

“Although we’d been thinking about it, 
we had felt it was not technically feasible,” 
says Thurstone. ‘But by 1971 we had de- 
cided to build an instrument of basically 
this character.” 

The Duke researchers have not at- 
tempted to patent the scanner because, 
Thurstone says, it is really a synthesis of 
things already known. In fact, the device 
was made largely without integrated cir- 
cuits, not readily available at the time. This 
accounts for the bulky circuitry. ‘There are 
a large number of individual components,” 
the engineer says. 

A similar scanner could be built better 
and more compactly today as, Thurstone 
says, acouple of large firms are in the pro- 
cess of doing. But the commercial ventures 
came after the Duke engineers confirmed 
that such a scanner was feasible. 

But to doctors like cardiologist Joseph 
Kisslo, who has been working with the 
scanner from the time it was set up at Duke, 
those images are far more revealing than 
are x-rays, for example. 

On the scanner, says Thurstone, the 
heart appears “‘as if it were sliced and you 
were looking at a moving cross-section.” 
Kisslo says he can instantly recognize dif- 
ferences between soft tissue and blood, 
something difficult to do with x-rays, 
which also require that the patient be in- 
jected with a radio-opaque solution. Be- 
of the 


cause the scanner is ‘‘noninvasive” 


body there’s no chance of infection or shock. 


There are no known side effects. 
[The scanner is being used clinically in 
the cardiovascular laboratory at Duke 





Biomedical engineer Thurstone at his complex creation 


Medical Center. 

Here’s what happens: from a plastic 
transducer about the size of a cigarette 
pack ultra-high-frequency waves are 
beamed directly into the cardiac patient’s 
chest. Sensitive microphones in the trans- 
ducer pick up echoes bouncing back from 
various structures of the heart. Those re- 
turning beams are faint—only a millionth 
of the strength of the original signal. But 
the echoes are converted into electrical 
impulses and then processed, instantane- 
ously, for display on a television monitor— 
and videotaped for later study too. 

This scanner was designed specifically 


for cardiac study, but Thurstone feels that 
similar units could be developed for look- 
ing at other organs. 

Under a new $330,000 grant from the Na- 
tional Heart and Lung Institute the Duke 
engineers will be working on adapting the 
basic design to scan other parts of the body. 

The device does not work well on about 
15 percent of the patients, Kisslo says, pro- 
ducing “unintelligible signals for reasons 
that we don’t know.” 

For the other 85 percent, the cardiologist 
finds the scanner valuable in observing 
valvular heart disease and abnormal con- 
tracts of the heart muscle. 
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Perkins Case—an Upbeat Ending 


In the climate-controlled Perkins Library 
the use of electricity doesn’t fluctuate a 
great deal among the seasons. From the 
time the building was opened in 1969 it 
has taken about 1.4 million kilowatt hours 
amonth to keep the lighting and air-condi- 
tioning systems going. 

And humidity is a real scablem for 
libraries. To combat this threat to books, 


the air at Perkins goes through a complex 


controls system of heating, cooling, and 
reheating. 

The air-conditioning system at Perkins 
was not designed for conservation nor is 
the masonry building well insulated. The 
original design called for humidity to be 


The situation with energy is getting to be 


_ like the weather: everybody talks about it. 


And also like the weather, energy matters 
usually intrude on people’s lives by storm, 
such as a fuel shortage or sudden price 
hike. 

But a group of people at Duke, led by 
Jack B. Chaddock of engineering, is trying 
to take a sober look at the long-range im- 
plications. The vehicle for doing so is the 
Center for the Study of Energy Conserva- 
tion, whose goals are threefold: 
= To provide a place for creative thinking 
on conservation methods, 

‘= To foster research and courses of instruc- 
tion based on those ideas, 
= Tocollect, organize, and disseminate this 
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kept at 50 percent and the temperature 
at seventy-two degrees. 

So energy-hungry was the system that 
in May of 1973, which had an average 
temperature of sixty-four degrees, the 
electric bill for air-conditioning was higher 
than in cold January or hot July. 

But in 1974 Jack Chaddock of the engi- 
neering school began working with Ronald 
Wilson and other members of the physical 
plant office with an eye to cutting corners 
in the building that is one of the big energy 
users on campus. 

This look at the conservation of energy 
on the Duke campus is one facet of what the 
Center for Energy Conservation is doing. 


knowledge to the university Bom astey 
and beyond. 

Although direct action is incidental to 
the immediate and broader purposes of the 
center, people from the center and from 
Duke’s physical plant have already cut 
energy consumption in the University’s 
library, as part of a survey of the operating 
costs of all campus buildings. 

Electrical consumption in Perkins 
Library (see related story) has been reduced 
from an average of 1.4 million kilowatt 
hours a month to an average of 800,000 
kilowatt hours. 

Mechanical engineer Chaddock, whose 
field is heating and air-conditioning, be- 
lieves that finding better ways of using the 
existing fossil fuels may be as important 
as developing new sources of energy. 

The unifying theme of all the reports 
done of energy, says Chaddock, is the 
“idea that we must conserve energy.” 

He says that power plants now using 
steam power, for example, have an effi- 
ciency level of 30 percent or a little better. 
“We are looking at 50 percent efficiency 
in these plants,’’ Chaddock says. 

Chaddock and three colleagues have just 


had a textbook published, a groundbreaker 


called Introduction to Energy Technology, 
that is being used in a course taught at 
Duke this spring for the first time. 

The educational arm of the center will 
eventually include conferences, short 
courses, summer term courses. In fact, a 
conference was conducted on the campus 
this past summer on conservation in build- 
ings, sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation and the Australian Department 
of Science. 


They found that the heating and cooling 
systems ran twenty-four hours a day, 
which struck them as a natural place to 
start trimming. 

Another place was in the library’s book 
stacks, where the lighting level was seven- 
ty footcandles. The engineers were con- 
vinced that people could select books in 
half that light, as long as they didn’t have 
to read them there. 

Once the plans were worked out with the 
library staff, student crews removed half 
the florescent tubes in the stacks and 
timers were installed to cut off the air- 
conditioning systems from midnight to 6 
a.m. each day. And the humidity and 


temperature controls were relaxed so that 
moisture in the air fluctuated between 35 
and 65 percent and temperature ranged 
between seventy and seventy-five, levels 
acceptable to the librarians. 

The engineers also performed a number 
of cleaning and simplifying operations 
within the air-conditioning systems that 
led to efficiency. 

The result has been that the average 
monthly electric usage is less than 800,000 
kilowatt hours. 

Figured at the current rate of about two 
cents an hour, the savings in the library 
between 1973 and 1975 is about $160,000 
a year. 


Center Trains Eye on Energy 





Center Director Chaddock with energy consumption print-outs 


Mechanical engineer Wilson with unlikely 
s : 
looking simulation of a high-speed vehicle, 
which has ytelded data on bridge dynamics 
by racing along the laboratory track, which 
graduate assistant Kathleen Atwater dem- 

onstrates to students. 


omfortable Ride 


Platoon sergeants know that when a 
column of troops marches across a bridge, 
the men should break step so that all those 
boots won't be coming down at the same 
instant, again and again and again. 

The reason is that the rhythmic impact 
will set up a resonance s@ that when the 
“give” of the span reaché& its lowest pint, 
the repeated footfalls will force that point 
lower and lower until increased stresses 
could collapse the structure. 

Moving vehicles set up resonances too. 
But ordinary bridges are built sufficiently 
strong to withstand such forces. Besides, 
the weight and speed of an automobile 
isn't great enough to set up dangerous 
wave action. 

Those impressive railroad trestles, which 
the bad guys were always trying to blow up 
in the movies, are familiar to any devotee 
of westerns. Such trestles, like most other 
bridges even today, were often overbuilt, 
says civil engineer James F. Wilson, who 
knows a lot about what happens when a 
vehicle passes over an elevated span. 

But Wilson’s computations and experi- 
ments deal with the future rather than the 
past. What he and his researchers have 


found concern high-speed levitation vehi- 
cles traveling along some sort of guideway. 

In mid-1960s when the federal gov- 
ernment was looking seriously at high- 
speed transport, the Department of Trans- 
portation formed a special division to in- 
vestigate these advance systems. 

It so happened that Wilson spent the 
summer of 1969 at NASA-Langley on a 
fellowship. He had intended to work in 
radiotelescopes, but agreed instead to do 
train research on a DOT contract. The work 
resulted in a paper and when Wilson re- 
turned to Duke’s engineering school the 
next fall, he wrote a proposal to the trans- 
portation department to do further study 
on the subject. 

In 1970 he was granted the first of 
three contracts to investigate the dynamics 
of a fast-moving, air-cushion vehicle pass- 
ing over a bridge span. In 1974 the Re- 
search Council at Duke granted “seed 
money” to start the experiments and other 
funds followed. 

Fast-moving means more than 100 miles 
per hour and up to a possible 300 mph. For 
such speeds rubber or steel wheels on a 
roadbed or track are unreliable; some pas- 


Old Habits Boun 


City dwellers toss out an average of five 
pounds of trash every day. Country folks 
aren’t quite so wasteful—they throw out 
only three pounds a day. : 

Altogether, Americans each year discard 
900 million tons of solid waste, most of 
which goes into landfills. 

These waste heaps will become valuable 
lodes for archeologists of the future to dig 
into butright now they are an all-too-visible 
yardstick of a callous regard for resources. 

Civil engineer Aarne Vesilind and four 
of his colleagues in the engineering school 
are implementing a curriculum to help find 
ways of curbing these wasteful habits. 

About forty students at Duke are now en- 
rolled in one of a package of three courses 
aimed at training and educating graduate 
and some undergraduate engineers in 
aspects of resource conservation and re- 
covery 

[he nation’s shifting economy and in- 
creasing scarcity of raw materials make 
resource recovery possible now, something 
that Vesilind says wasn’t true even three or 


four years ago. And in the future such con- 
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Vesilind 





Begins in Lab — 


senger systems in use in France and 
Germany are levitated on a cushion of air or 
magnetism. The only ones that exist in this 
country are experimental—except for a few 
low-speed carriers. 

Wilson’s work dealt with the stress to the 
elevated span and to the passengers them- 
selves, not with the development of 
levitation schemes. 

Comfort of the passengers has not been 
taken into account in bridge design, but if 
a train’s “heave accelerations” became too 
rapid motion sickness can result. 

Computer work laid the foundations for 
the later experiments, but computer simu- 
lation was too costly for the entire project. 

So Wilson put up a sixty-foot-long strip 
of steel along one wall of a laboratory, the 
middle twenty. feet of which rests on sev- 
eral coil springs or on hard piers. This 
segment is the bridge, which can simulate 
whatever dynamic condition is called for. 

Along this six-inch-wide strip zips and 
electrically operated vehicle, which looks 
like a haphazard concoction of springs, 
hinges and bolts. 

Even though the track, or guideway, and 
the vehicles don’t look anything like their 
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servation will be mandatory. 

“Ten or fifteen years from now,” the 
engineer says, ‘every town the size of 
Durham will have a waste recovery station, 
just as towns have waste-water treatment 
plants now.” 

The five engineers will use the ma- 
terials they develop for the courses, taught 
this spring for the first time, to fashion a 
standard curriculum. The other teachers 
are George Pearsall, Alan Rimer, Jari 
Dajani, and Dennis Warner. 

They are working under an $86,000 grant 
from the National Science Foundation and 
coordinating their efforts with the Na- 
tional Center for Resource Recovery in 
Washington, a private, industry-funded 
organization. 

Already some cities and states are begin- 
ning to move toward the recovery and use 
of solid wastes—paper, bottles, cans. New 
Orleans has the first large municipal re- 
covery project, and Connecticut and New 
York are leading statewide efforts. 

The new curriculum, perhaps the first 
one at a college level, will look at source 


actual counterparts, they are mathemati- 
cally accurate. And the results of the test 
runs, which rarely exceed thirty fee per 
second, can be applied to many variations 
in an actual design. ’ ’ 

‘What we try to do in the lab,” says 
Wilson, “‘is to try to simulate the real world 
by varying the system variables one at a 
time.” 


And in this “real world” Wilson thinks — 


the future for trains is bright. The U.S. De- 
partment of Transporation is expecting 
Congress to agree to spend $6 billion in up- 
dating existing passenger service and in re- 
search of express-type vehicles. 

Coupled with the advent of high-speed 
passenger carriers is the emerging fact that 
the expensive elevated structures must be 
built economically. This means lightweight 
but strong bridges, unlike the overbuild 
railroad trestles of the past. 

And levitation vehicles seem to be more 
stable than today’s high-aspect train cars, 
now balanced on a narrow track inherited 
from the slow rail travel of the past. 
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reduction techniques—long-range design 
of products for easier recycling. The auto- 
mobile, a principal villain in this country’s 
junk problem, is a hard case in this re- 
gard. Cars are ‘impure systems,” Vesilind 
says, because of plastics and other ma- 
terials and don’t lend themselves to re- 
cycling. 

And except for the vexing plastics, 
household items are almost all recyclable. 
Paper and cans are especially useful for 
reincarnation as other things. 

The course being taught at Duke includes 
Solid Waste and Resource Recovery Engi- 
neering—design of -recovery systems, in- 
cluding landfills and incinerators, and 
systems analysis in collection of municipal 
refuse; Resource Recovery Systems Manage- 
ment—economic, social, legal, political, 
and administrative aspects of resource 
recovery; Materials Design and Resource 
Conservation—designing materials at 
atomic, molecular, and phase-structure 
levels to minimize energy consumption 
and enhance recycling. 
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East and West 


Items of interest from the University’s campuses 





Duke President Terry Sanford bows out of the presidential race at a press conference on campus 


Sanford Withdraws, 
Postpones Sabbatical 


In the sudden hush as President Terry 
Sanford stepped into the pool of television 


lights flooding the microphones, a TV 


cameraman spoke to standing reporters, 
“Would you please get down in front.” 
Sanford looked up: ““You mean me?” 

Sanford then began reading without 
comment a prepared, single-page state- 
ment the press people had just been 
handed. 

The statement said, as the national media 
had reported the evening before, that 
Sanford was pulling out of the race for 
presidency. But those first three words of 
Sanford’s, which seemed to melt tension in 
the hot, packed room, set the tone for this 
press conference held on a sunny Friday 
afternoon at Duke’s information office. 

It had been almost three weeks since 
Sanford had left the snowy campaign trail 
of New Hampshire and about seven 
months since Duke’s president had an- 
nounced in Washington as a Democratic 
candidate last May. 

During questioning he told the reporters 
he had begun mulling his decision to with- 
draw during Christmas. 

“T have canceled and postponed my 
leave,” he read, facing the nineteen micro- 


phones, ‘‘and will spend the spring per- 
forming the duties of president of Duke 
University. I am going to discontinue my 
campaign in New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts. I am not going to file in North 
Carolina. I am closing my offices in Wash- 
ington and Los Angeles.” 

So now, on January 23, Sanford became 
the first announced candidate from either 
party to get out of the race—before the 
first national primary in New Hampshire 
and before Sanford’s crucial home-state 
primary in March. 

“Thave no alibis and no complaints,”’ he 
continued in the five-minute statement. 
“The ordeal of running a political campaign 
from a nonpolitical position is tougher than 
1 had anticipated. 

“T conclude that I cannot put together a 
winning campaign.” | 

Sanford dealt with every question put to 
him in this twenty-five minutes of facing 
the press for the last time as a presidential 
hopeful. His answers were usually concise 
and to the point, but in talking about the 
mood of the people Sanford volunteered 
an opinion. 

“It seems to me as I travel about the 
country that the most popular Democrat 
and probably the leading possibility is not 
even an announced candidate—Hubert 
Humphrey,” he said. “People know him 
and know where he stands on things and 
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people feel a certain confidence.’ 

In his prepared remarks Sanford said 
that getting attention for vital issues is like 
“swimming upstream.” Raising campaign 
funds, he added, is like “trying to swim the 
Atlantic.” 

Did he blame the media? 

“Oh no, I don’t think I could complain 
about the news media,” he answered. “‘I 
think that the news media has not found a 
way to look at candidates in depth yet—but 
that’s always been the case.” 

He said he would like to see a better 
way of looking at candidates’ performances 
and records and of measuring that against 
character and characteristics. 

Some of his other comments: 

a Willhe be active in anybody else’s candi- 
dacy? “I’m not going to be involved in any- 
body’s candidacy.” 

ws Will he be doing anything at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention? ‘‘Well, I’m 


going to be flipping on that television and- 


watching it.” 

a Willhe seek political office again? ‘Well, 
I'll retire from Duke at sixty-five and I prob- 
ably ought to think about running for 
governor the following year—but I don’t 
want you to treat that as a formal announce- 
ment!”’ 

ws Has it been difficult to run as an un- 
tainted candidate? ‘’Well, it’s what I was. I 
could hardly run as a tainted candidate.’ 


s What does Sanford’s withdrawal mean 
for Wallace? “It leaves him about where he 
was before. I think he has a fair following 
in the state and I think he’ll continue to 
have it. I don’t think he gains anything 
from this.” 

a Will he run for Congress? ““Not under 


I] . . 
any conceivable circumstances. I passed 
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that bridge many years ago.’ 

Speaking of what he has seen in the half 
year that he has been an announced candi- 
date, Sanford said: 

“T think that there are certain moral 
imperatives needed in this country, that we 
need to turn this nation around in a great 
many ways. 

“T think the people are far ahead of the 
leaders and, for that matter, most of the 
candidates,” he said. ‘I’m not sure that 
anybody has caught the imagination and 
that anybody has quite spelled out how we 
turn this country back in the proper direc- 
tion.” 

President Sanford was back on the job at 
nine Monday morning—and greeted in 
Allen Building by well-wishers. 

On this soggy workday morning, one of 
the things Sanford had told the press came 
back. 

“T’ve got the second best job in the coun- 
try from my point of view,” he had said 
into the glaring lights, “and I’m not sure I 
haven’t got the best job.” 


Commencement Speaker 
Remains Uncertain 


Baccalaureate speakers for spring gradua- 
tion exercises have been chosen, but the 
commencement speaker remains in doubt. 
Judge John J. Sirica had accepted the in- 
vitation to speak at the May 9 ceremonies 
prior to his heart attack. 

The commencement committee has other 
people from whom to select in case that is 
necessary. 

Sirica, the federal judge who rose to 
prominence for his handling of the Water- 
gate case, continues to serve on the fed- 
eral bench but not in his former position. 
His son John Jr. is a member of the 1976 
Trinity graduating class at Duke. 

Donald Schriver, president of Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City, 
will speak at undergraduate baccalaureate 
services on May 9 and Stuart Henry of 
Duke’s divinity school will deliver the 
graduate sermon on May 8. Both services 
will be in the Chapel. 
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Growing by shrinking. After an article ap 
peared in the January issue of Family Circle 
on Duke's Dietary Rehabilitation Program 
that office began receiving a hundred letters 
a day and about eighty phone calls a week 
so many inguiries that it had to hire a 
Kelly Girl 
which includes psychological reinforcement 


The three-year-old program, 


for the 700-calorie diet, usually has about 
fifty-five people in it. The staff now expects 
seventy or eighty by March, which may mean 
adding personnel. The article, which came 
as a surprise, was written by a woman who 
went from 293 pounds to 213 in 170 days when 
she was in the Duke program last spring. 





Across the trees, into the river. Jn a co- 
operative project under way at the Santee 
Experimental Forest near Charleston, Duke 
researchers hope to help measure how inten- 
sive forestry operations affect water quality. 
Researchers from the U.S. Forest Service and 
the Southeastern Forest Experiment Station at 
Charleston will also be studying how burning, 
fertilization, and cultivation of trees change 
water purity downstream. What the foresters 
expect to find out is whether intensive fores- 
try is environmentally sound. Four people 
from Duke's School of Forestry and Environ- 
mental Studies and two graduate students are 
working with three other scientists under the 
$30,000 Forest Service grant. 
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Rediscovering women. “As | went along, 
I made one startling discovery after another,” 
says Anne Firor Scott about her reading of 
1,359 sketches in the huge Notable American 
Women. “Two themes struck me: the large 
number of women who had initiated, and 
often also administered, institutions and or- 
ganizations and, secondly, the variety of the 
organizations.’’ The Duke history professor 
will take a year’s leave to write a book of es- 
says on the role of women in the nation’s in- 
stitutions under a fellowship from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities. “As 
builders of social structures,” she says, 
“women have been involved beyond anything 
we previously understood.” 





Duke Freshmen Align 
With National Norm 


Duke freshmen don’t appear to differ in 
attitude from other first-year students 
across the country as much as variations in 
background might indicate. The signifi- 
cant breaks between Duke freshmen and 
the national norm include academic 
achievement and aspiration and the educa- 
tion and income of their parents. 

Among the findings of a national survey: 
= Seventy-two percent of Duke freshmen 
had A averages in high school compared to 
only 33 percent nationally. 

@ Sixty-six percent of Duke students re- 
port parental income at over $25,000 com- 
pared with a national norm of 33 percent. 
And 26 percent.of Duke freshmen said 
their parents made over $50,000 against 
only 8 percent nationally. 

= Ninety-two percent of Duke freshmen 
chose the school they attend because of its 
reputation compared to 60 percent na- 
tionally. 

# Fourteen percent of Duke freshmen ap- 
plied to six or more schools, compared to 
4 percent who did so nationally. On the 
other hand, only 4 percent of Duke students 
applied here only while 42 percent across 
the nation applied at only one school. 

# Only about 5 percent of Duke freshmen 
were accepted no where else while 19 per- 
cent of the freshmen nationally had this 
fate. At the same time, 74 percent of all 
students got into the college of their first 
choice compared to 69 percent at Duke. 

a Forty-five percent of the fathers of Duke 
freshmen have a graduate degree compared 
to 19 percent nationally—but the differ- 
ence in fathers holding an undergraduate 
degree was less significant—29 percent at 
Duke and 25 percent nationally. 

# The mothers of Duke students, however, 
are twice as likely to have both an under- 
graduate and graduate degree than their 
counterparts elsewhere—40 percent 
against 20 percent for undergraduate de- 
grees and 13 percent against 7 percent for 
graduate degrees. 

The annual survey, sponsored by the 
\merican Council on Education and 
UCLA, was administered to 1,152 Duke 
freshmen last fall. Across the country, 
186,406 students participated at 366 insti- 
tutions—/5 two-year colleges, 247 four- 
year colleges, and 44 universities. 

In the part of the survey dealing with 


A striking skylight ts the visual centerpiece of 
the main stairway in the Medical Center's 
communications center and library-a five- 
level facility near the old Bell Building. The 
Seeley G. Mudd Building, open since fall, 
replaces an overcrowded basement library, 
increasing seating from 90 to 500 places and 
shelf space from 60,000 to 270,000 volumes. 
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attitudes Duke freshmen agree on the 
whole with others, but there are breaks 
mostly concerning feelings about money 
and education. 

Eleven percent of Duke freshmen believe 
‘“neople should be paid equally” whereas 
21 percent of the nation’s freshmen share 
that view. On another money question— 


whether the “wealthy should pay more 
taxes’’—65 percent of the Duke freshmen 
agreed compared to 75 percent of all fresh- 
men. 

Duke freshmen took a more liberal stand 
on how open a campus should be. About 
10 percent of Duke students agree to regu- 
lation of student publications compared to 





24 percent nationally. And nine percent 
of Duke students think the college has a 
right to ban campus speakers compared to 
19 percent nationally. 

In some of the questions on attitudes 
the differences between men and women at 
Duke were more interesting than the dif- 
ferences between Duke and other schools. 
For example: 

s Women’s activities best confined to the 
home—male 21 percent, female 10 percent. 
# All right for people who like each to have 
sex—male 71 percent, female 36 percent. 

# Individual can do little to change society 
—male 46 percent, female 39 percent. 

But men and women at Duke agree sub- 
stantially on other questions of sex role— 
whether large families should be dis- 
couraged, whether women should be paid 
equally. 

The following tables deal with the survey 
results in detail: 


Average grade in high school: 


Duke National 
Aor A+ 43.1% 15.1% 
A- 28.6% 17.5% 
Bt 19.2% 24.3% 
B 6.6% 22.8% 
B- 2.1% 10.5% 
C+ 0.3% 6.4% 
S 0.1% 3.3% 
D 0.0% 0.1% 
Political orientation: 

Duke National 
Far left 1.1% 1.6% 
Liberal 32.6% 32.6% 
Middle-of-the-road 47.1% 51.1% 
Conservative 18.3% 14.2% 
Far right 0.4% 0.5% 
College attended is student’s: 

Duke National 
First choice 80.3% '82.0% 
Second choice 15.2% 14.8% 
Less than second choice 4.5% 3.3% 


Reasons noted as very important in 
selecting college attended: 


Duke National 

Relatives wanted him 

to go 5.3% 6.9% 
Wanted to live away 

from home 27.2% 19.9% 
Teacher's advice 4.5% 4.2% 
Good academic 

reputation 92.1% 60.6% 
Offered financial aid 17.3% 14.6% 
Advice of former student 11.9% 15.7% 
Offers special programs 27.1% 25.4% 
Low tuition 1.0% 18.8% 
Advice of guidance 

counselor 8.3% 5.9% 
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Broken record. A record number of January 
freshmen-208 to be exact-have entered the 
University this semester, bringing the total 
spring enrollment to 8,750. The 121 women 
and 87 men are almost equally divided be- 


~ tween delayed admission-students who sought 


entry in September but could not be ac- 

commodated—and students who finished high 
school early. Although a number of delayed 
admission students did not show up, Admis- 
sions Director Clark Cahow said the space was 
filled by last-minute ‘special cases.’ Cahow 
said that many freshmen accepted for delayed 
admission enter another college in the mean- 


time and end up staying where they are. Part. 


of the void this year, for example, was filled 
by American teenagers living in Beirut who 
applied for next fall but left early. 





Executive pupils. The chemistry department 
has set the two weeks from May 23 to June 5 
for its second Chemistry for Executives semi- 
nar at Duke. A dozen people went through the 
intensive curriculum last summer, says Direc- 
tor Charles K. Bradsher, and this session’s 
enrollment may go beyond the cutoff point of 
fifteen. What the course is, says Bradsher, is 
an attempt to take lawyers, accountants, pub- 
lic relations and personnel people in the chem- 
ical industry who are not trained in chemis- 
try and teach them the fundamentals of chem- 
istry. Established last year with a $25,000 
grant from Werner C. Brown ‘42, president of 
Hercules, Inc., a chemical concern, the eight 
topics will be taught by Duke faculty mem- 
bers. 


Dramatic change. Under an inierdisc: 
nary curriculum started this spring, students 
will now be able to earn a bachelor of arts 
degree in drama. The program, requiring four 
courses in practical theater and three in the 


- literature, is an outgrowth of the University’s 


existing drama courses. John Clum, director 
of the drama program and chairman of the 
new interdisciplinary committee, says that the 
planning goes back four years. The entire 
curriculum offers more than twenty-five 
courses, Clum says, including a summer 
course in dramatic criticism. 





Wanted to live at home 


0.4% 7.6% 
Could not get job 0.2% 1.3% 
Friend’s suggestion 3.5% 5.4% 
College recruited 1.7% 2.1% 
Will help get better job 38.1% 451% 


Number of other colleges applied to for 
admission this year: 


Duke National 

None 4.1% 42.2% 
One 13.6% Zieh % 
Two 19.1% 15.1% 

. Three 19.4% 9.3% 
Four 18.1% 5.4% 
Five 11.6% 3.0% 
Six or more 14.1% 3.3% 


Number of other college acceptances 
this year: 


Duke -National 
None 4.8% 18.6% 
One 19.4% 35.2% 
Two 27.3% 23.1% 
Three 21.6% 12.2% 
- Four 15.5% 6.0% 
Five 6.6% 2.5% 
Six or more 4.8% 2.5% 
Accepted for admission: 
Duke National 
First choice 69.4% 74.4% 
Second choice 75.2% 77.3% 
Third choice 16.4% 76.6% 


Highest degree planned anywhere: 


Duke National 
None 0.3% 1.4% 
Associate (A.A. or 
equivalent) 0.0% 1.0% 
Bachelor's (B.A., B.S.) 12.6% 33.9% 
Master's (M.A., M.S.) 25.7% 29.8% 
Ph.D. or Ed.D., 18.1% 12.5% 
M.D., D.O., D.D.S., or 
D.V.M. 26.9% 12.3% 
LL.B. or J.D. (law) 15.5% 7.3% 
B.D. or M.Div. (divinity) 0.2% 0.3% 
Other 0.7% 1.4% 
Probable major field of study: 
Duke National 
Agriculture (incl. 
forestry) 0.3% 3.8% 
Biological sciences 18.5% 9.5% 
_ Business 7.5% 14.6% 
Education 1.0% 7.0% 
Engineering 13.3% 11.5% 
English 2.3% 1.1% 
Health professions 7.6% 6.9% 
History, political science 11.9% 4.8% 
Humanities (other) 2.8% 2.0% 
Fine arts 1.6% 6.9% 
Mathematics and 
_ Statistics 2.3% 1.6% 
Physical sciences 8.5% 3.9% 
Social sciences ~ 8.5% 5.8% 
__ Other technical fields 3.4% 5.7% 
Other nontechnical fields 2.3% 9.5% 
8.3% 5.4% 






Undecided ‘ 


Probable career occupation: 


Duke 
Artist (incl. performer) 2.8% 
Businessman 6.4% 
Clergy or religious 
worker 0.1% 
Doctor (M.D. or D.D:S.) 20.3% 
Educator (college 
teacher) 0.8% 
Educator (secondary) 0.8% 
Educator (elementary) 0.4% 
Engineer 8.7% 
Farmer or forester 0.8% 
Health professional 
(non-M.D.) 4.2% 
Lawyer 12.9% 
Nurse 6.9% 
Research scientist 6.6% 
Other occupation 8.3% 
Undecided 20.0% 


Students estimate chances are very good 


that they will: 
Duke 

Change major field 24.3% 
Change career choice 26.1% 
Fail one or more courses 2.6% 
Graduate with honors 15.3% 
Be elected to student 

office 2.9% 
Join a social fraternity or 

sorority 27.5% 
Live in a coeducational 

dorm 40.1% 
Live in a commune while 

in college © 0.7% 
Be elected to an honor 

society 11.5% 
Make at least a ‘B’ 

average 48'0% 
Need extra time to 

complete degree 1.7% 
Need tutoring in some 

courses 6.5% 
Work at outside job 14.7% 
Seek vocational 

counseling 17.6% 
Seek individual 

counseling 7.0% 
Get a bachelor’s degree 92.1% 
Drop out temporarily 1.2% 
Drop out permanently 0.4% 
Transfer to another ; 

college 3.5% 
Be satisfied with college 74.1% 
Find a job in preferred 

field 61.6% 
Marry while in college 1.9% 
Marry within a year after 

college 12.2% 


National 
6.4% 
12.6% 


0.3% 
9.3% 


0.6% 
2.9% 
1.9% 
9.9% 
3.4% 


10.1% 
6.3% 
3.7% 
3.3% 

15.7% 

13.6% 


National 
15.3% 
15.2% 

1.8% 
12.7% 


1.9% 


18.7%. 


31.2% 
1.6% 
7.9% 

47.0% 
4.2% 


6.2% 
26.2% 


10.0% 
5.1% 
80.5% 
1.6% 
0.6% 


8.9% 
57.4% 


61.1% 
- 6.0% 


16.1% 


Concern about financing college: 


Duke 
No concern 47.4% 
Some concern 42.9% 
Major concern 9.7% 


National 
36.7% 
47.9% 
15.4% 


Financially independent of parents: 
Duke National 


This year 2.5% 9.2% 
Last year 1.5% 6.2% 
Estimated parental income: 
5 Duke National 
Less than $10,000 6.5% 12.7% 
$10,000-$14,999 7.2% 21.0% 
$15,000-$24,999 20.5% 33.5% 
$25,000- $39,000 28.5% 20.9% 
$40,000- $49,000 11.0% 4.2% 
$50,000 or more 26.3% 7.6% 
Father’s education: 
Duke National 
Grammar school or less 0.9% 3.7% 
Some high school 1.5% 7.8% 
High school graduate 6.8% 22.9% 


Objectives student considers essential or very important: 


Achievement in a performing art 
Becoming an authority in a field 
Obtaining recognition from colleagues 
Influencing the political structure 
Influencing social values 

Raising a family 

Having administrative responsibility 
Being very well-off financially 

Helping others in difficulty 


Making a theoretical contribution to science 


Writing original works 

Creating an artistic work 

Being successful in own business 
Involvement with cleaning environment 
Developing a philosophy of life 
Participating in community action 
Keeping up with political affairs 


Student agrees strongly or somewhat: 


Government isn’t controlling pollution 
Government isn’t protecting consumer 
Government should help private colleges 


Government should give more grants, fewer loans 
Courts are too concerned with the rights of criminals 
People should not obey laws which violate their beliefs 


People should be paid equally 
Women’s activities best confined to home 


Couples should live together before marriage 


Large families should be discouraged 


All right for people who like each other to have sex 


Women should have job equality 


Wealthy should pay larger share of taxes 
Marijuana should be legalized 

Large campaign gifts should be outlawed 
Individual can do little to change society 


Young people are more idealistic than older people 
Young people understand more about sex than older people 


College has right to regulate off-campus behavior 


Students should help evaluate faculty 
College grades should be abolished 


Colleges should de-emphasize organized sports 
Colleges should regulate student publications 


Colleges have right to ban speakers 
Students have right to ban speakers 


Postsecondary other than 


college 1.9% 4.1% 
Some college 8.2% 14.2% 
College degree 29.3% 24.6% 
Some graduate school 6.6% 3.3% 
Graduate degree 44.8% 19.4% 
Mother’s education: 

Duke National 
Grammar school or less 0.4% 24% 
Some high school 1.1% 6.4% 
High school graduate 14.2% 37.4% 
Postsecondary other than 

college 7.7% 7.8% 
Some college 18.4% 16.7% 
College degree 39.5% 19.8% 
Some graduate school 5.5% 2.9% 
Graduate degree 13.3% 6.5% 


Duke students only 


Male Female Total 
10.4% 16.4% 131% 
71.2% 66.8% 69.3% 
48.1% 39.7% 44.4% 
20.9% 12.2% 17.0% 
26.0% 25.9% 26.0% 
60.5% 524% 56.8% 
23.7% 19.6% 21.8% 
MAG Sele “Asia 
65.6% 764% 70.5% 
23.2% 13.6% 189% 
12.4% 16.0% 14.1% 

Ono i SrSYor li22376 
44.2% 29.0% 37.5% 
29.5% 35.0% 32.0% 
T4L8%o. Siliclivom. Vileiive 
33.2% 454% 38.7% 
63.2% 48.9% 


56.8% 





Duke students only 


Male Female Total 
86.1% 87.7% 86.8% 
68.1% 72.0% 69.8% 
65.4% 624% 64.0% 
61.7% 69.9% 65.3% 
47.1% 32.7% 40.6% 
32.3% 80.1% 31.3% 
11.9% 108% 11.4% 
20.9% 9.5% 15.8% 
59.5% 456% 53.3% 
78.1% 746% 76.6% 
70.7% 356% 55.2% 
96.3% 98.4% 97.3% 
66.9% 62.6% 65.0% 
58.6% 46.2% 53.1% 
62.9% 61.4% 62.3% 
46.2% 38.8% 42.9% 
63.2% 561% 60.1% 
El Oromen ie oma Orove 

8.9% 7.1% 8.4% 
80.9% 83.9% 82.2% 
DAL Ovo OeevonsueOs eo 
30.8% 267% 29.0% 
11.0% 8.5% 9.9% 
10.5% 6.1% 8.5% 
57.4% 62.4% 59.6% 
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Bookbinder King sews the signatures one by one to the linen binding cord. 


How To Judge a Book by Its Cover 


Elizabeth King ‘54 M.D.’58 is the last per- 
son you'd think would have a love affair 
going with books, much less have time to 
read them. An outgoing mother of four 
boys and an enthusiastic Duke basketball 
fan, she spends her days in a plastic 
surgery research lab conducting studies on 
burn infections and burn victim 
treatment. 

But in the few quiet times she’s reserved 
for herself King practices the ancient art of 
bookbinding, a profession which predates 
the printing press by many centuries. 

For the past five years King has been 
binding books in her basement, having 
taken lessons from Edward McLean, a 
master bookbinder who created many fine 
coverings for the University’s Rare Book 
Room. 

“Books are my thing,” she says. “I al- 
ways wanted to have a fine library with 
my own leather-bound books, but I knew 
I'd never be able to afford one (some 
volumes range $500 upward each), so I 
started binding them myself.” 

Her skills have also brought a host of 
requests from friends, soshe spends a large 
part of her binding time doing favors. She 
also repairs books from the Duke Medical 
Center’s valuable Trent Collection. 

Bookbinding in the old style takes a lot 
of time. A complete job runs anywhere 
from ten to fifteen hours of actual work, she 
says, and then, depending on the weather 
and humidity, perhaps a week or so to dry. 

A fair amount of equipment is needed 
to do the job properly—King found hers 
secondhand in New York—and some 
rather expensive materials, like the im- 
ported Nigerian goatskin that costs about 
$5 a square foot. Since King doesn’t charge 
a firm hourly rate for her creations, she 
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isn’t exactly getting rich in this line of 
work. 

In her dusty basement bindery, among 
family pets and plants, King explained the 
two methods used to encase books. It can 
either be a bound volume (round back) or 
a cased book (flat back). Among the distinc- 
tions, abound volume involves sewing the 
cardboard covers to the ‘‘signatures” while 
a cased cover is attached by gluing end- 
papers to “signatures” and cover. 

King outlined some of the steps in the in- 
volved process. 

First, the old covers of the original book 
are carefully removed, separating the in- 
dividual signatures—about eight to sixteen 


_ pages. Starting with the back of the book 


the signatures are sewn one by one to linen 
cords on a sewing frame. The signatures 
are then “‘tipped”’ together and glued 
across the spine to hold them intact. 

In the case of a bound volume the spine is 
pounded to spread the folds for a rounded 
back. The outermost signatures have to be 
pounded over the edge of the backing press 
that holds the volume thus forming a niche 
for the cardboard covers. 

The linen cords are then frayed and 
pulled through holes in the covers, and the 
holes hammered shut to retain the cords in 
place. 

After this the bound volume gets a 
“headband,” a lining of brown paper on 
the spine, and a thorough sanding to 
smooth out any lumps which might show 
through the cover. 

A piece of leather, shaved -thin in places, 
is pasted over the boards. The volume is 
then placed between two wooden planks 
with the spine out. The leather, wet from 
paste, is pliable and, when lashed on the 
outside, assumes the horizontal spine 


ridges from the linen binding cords 
beneath. 

If cloth is used, as in a quarter-bound 
volume, it is then added to the remainder 
of the cover. 

Finally the endsheets are cut and pasted 
over the inside of the covers. Once dry, 
the leather can be tooled and gilded. It is 
then placed in a standing press and oiled 
with a combination of neat’s-foot oil and 
anhydrous lanolin. 

For a cased book the process differs. 
After tipping, the endsheets are pasted to 





the sides of the signatures; the book may 
be rounded and backed. Next, the linen cords 
are frayed and pasted to the endsheets. 


A strip of muslin and one of brown wrap- 
ping paper are then pasted to the spine, 
after which the book is pasted into the 
cased cover. It is then pressed briefly and 
allowed to dry under weight. 


King says she spends fifteen to twenty- 
five hours a week binding books for her- 
self or friends. Occasionally she offers 
books at a local crafts store. 





When she is finished sewing, she tips the 
book’s spine with glue (right) attaching a strip 
of muslin, brown papers, and eventually the 
decorative end sheets which hold the pages to 
the cover, or case. Finally, (top left) she places 
the unbound book in a press for a week. 


In preparing a more expensive, rounded-back 
‘volume (top middle), she lightly hammers the 


signatures to form the elegant-looking oval 
spine. 


The final step is to remove the heavy twine 
(top right) used to hold the thin leather half- 


binding in place—thus leaving the ridges across 
the book's back. 
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‘Someday We'll Be Swimming Again 


Duke’s new swimming coach Bill Barton 
is not a man who likes to settle for second 
best. He’s a product of the Doc Council- 
man swimming dynasty at the University 
of Indiana. While there from 1957 to 1961 
Barton was a ten-time all-American and 
seven-time national champion and set the 
world record in the 400-meter individual 
medley. He came to Duke this fall on the 
recommendation of Councilman, who will 
be coaching the Olympic team for the 
second time this summer. 

“I came to Duke because I think we can 
win the national championship here,” 
Barton says. “I know it’s a long way to the 





top, but I wouldn’t have come here if I 
didn’t think it was possible.” 

The Devilfish finished sixth in the At- 
lantic Coast Conference last year, and Bar- 
ton knows swimming is not a sport in 
which a team can be built in one year. 

“T don’t think you have to give out 
twenty scholarships to build a program,” 
he insists. ‘I think swimmers as a group 
are good students and for that reason, along 
with our facility, Duke should be an attrac- 
tive place to them.” 

The thirty-five-year-old Barton has al- 
ready turned swimming around at Cornell. 
The Big Red went from Ivy League doormat 


to an 8-3 dual meet mark in four years 
under the Indianapolis native. Barton has 
already taken steps to upgrade the Duke 
program, toughening both the workouts 
and the schedule. He believes that he can 
recruit nationally for both the men’s and 
women’s teams but at the same time re- 
fuses to set any timetables for himself. 
“People ask me when I’m going to be 
able to beat Carolina and State,” he says, 
“and I tell them I don’t know. But I’m not 
worried about that because I know I’m go- 
ing to beat them. I worry about beating 
Indiana. The day is going to come when 
Carolina and State are going to be wonder- 


ing when they’re going to beat us.” 

Barton’s team lost to both State and Caro- 
lina by wide margins this season, but the 
Duke school. records that fell in those 
meets are a sign that things are on the up- 
swing. Barton works hard and he expects 
his swimmers to do the same. 

“‘We have to try and develop the swim- 
mers and divers that are already here and 


‘supplement them with the swimmers we 


recruit. Winning doesn’t happen unless 
you make it happen.” 

Thus Barton and chief assistant George 
Youtt, who came with him from Cornell, 
are ready to dive in head first to bring 


Assistant Coach George Youtt, right and " “7, 
below, consults digital stopwatch on swim- bs if 
mers. Coach Bill Barton, bottom right and 
center, briefs the entire team at poolside 
before practice. 
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Duke's new swimming 

: coach, a former 

| all-American, pits i 
| his people against 

tough competition. 


| Them To Win’ 


the Duke swimmers to the top. This year’s 
record may not wind up being as good as 
those of recent years because Barton has 
| scratched the weaker competition on the 
schedule and put on national powers like 
Florida and Florida State. He plans to keep 
stiffening the schedule as the team gets 
better. 

“Someday we'll be swimming those 
teams for more than experience,”’ Barton 
says. ‘We'll be swimming against them to 

. win.” 





























Books 


Written by alumni and faculty members 


From soldier Whitman’s 
semi-literate letters 

his brother Walt 

formed impressions 

of Civil War that show up 
in well-known poems 


‘Nonperson’ Mandelstam 
emerges from obscurity 
in recent works 

on the Russian poet's 
life and writings 





Civil War Letters 
of George 
Washington Whitman 


Edited by Jerome M. Loving Ph.D.’73, with 


a foreword by Gay Wilson Allen ‘26, A.M.’29. 


Duke University Press, 1975. 175 pp. $11.75. 


The half century since the transformation 
of Trinity into Duke coincides with the rise 
and global spread of a ‘‘new field’”’ in the 
humanities. The serious, systematic study 
and teaching of American literature and of 
American Studies is hardly more than half 
a century old, and from its inception Duke 
faculty and students and the Duke Press 
have played a conspicuous role in them. 

Professor Jay B. Hubbell founded 
American Literature: A Journal of Literary 
History, Criticism, and Bibliography, which 
the Press began to publish in March 1929, 
with Hubbell’s quiet claim in the foreword: 
“American Literature is the only scholarly 
journal devoted solely to research in the 
field as a whole.” He made the first so 
good it has always been the best journal 
and has been kept so by Professors 
Clarence Gohdes and Arlin Turner, in suc- 
cession, to the present moment. 

The same impulses have given Duke ex- 
cellent teaching and graduate work in 
American literature and have enriched 
Perkins Library with the Trent Collection 
and with the Gay Wilson Allen and Evie 
Allison Allen Collection and the Jay B. 
Hubbell Center for American Literary His- 
toriography now in process of formation. 
The contents and the authors of the present 
volume all relate: 

e Gay Wilson Allen is the foremost Walt 
Whitman scholar. 

e Jerome M. Loving began a seminar 
paper with Clarence Gohdes which be- 
came a dissertation with Arlin Turner 
and at last the manuscript for this book. 
Most of his materials are in the Trent 
Collection, Perkins Library. 

Loving’s book would be a fascinating 
Civil War document had it no other sig- 
nificance. George Whitman was that sort of 
plain, patriotic, rugged yet very human 
American who made the backbone of the 
Union and Confederate armies. He saw 
fighting aplenty from Roanoke and New 
Bern in 1862 to Petersburg, where he was 
captured, a Union captain, in October 1864. 
When he was exchanged four months later, 
his war was effectively over; and he became 
that figure of the solid American familiar 
to our times, a survivor. 

Loving’s book, well edited and an- 
notated and illustrated, prints sixty-one 
of George Whitman’s letters home to- 
gether with the brief, semi-literate diary he 
kept of events in his war between Septem- 
ber 1861 and September 1863. Though 
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Trent Collection, Duke University Library 


Tintype of George Whitman early in the war 


they are warm and revealing human docu- 
ments, these humble writings leap to im- 
portance when one realizes that they con- 
stituted or were the occasions for much of 
the direct contact with the Civil War from 
which sprang the only major American art 
immediately inspired by the American 
Iliad. 

George was Walt Whitman’s brother. 
Walt read George’s letters home to their 
mother and read the war diary during the 
agonizing months when no one could 
know whether George would come home. 
It was to seek George, wounded at Fred- 
ericksburg, that Walt visited the front in 
December 1862, there to be so moved by 
the experience that he would establish 
himself in Washington for the famous 
volunteer hospital work which testifies to 
the depth and nobility of his character. 

From it all came ‘‘When Lilacs Last in 
the Dooryard Bloom’d” and ‘‘Come Up 
from the Fields Father’’ and ‘Cavalry 
Crossing a Ford” and “As Toilsome I 
Wander’d Virginia’s Woods” and “Re- 





conciliation,” to name only a few great 
poems. Not just Civil War buffs or Whit- 
man specialists will enjoy Professor Lov- 
ing’s book. Anyone who cares for poetry 
will search in it for the roots to the wonders 
in those sections of Leaves of Grass which 
Walt Whitman called ‘“Drum-Taps” and 
“Memories of President Lincoln.” It is yet 
another Duke contribution to Professor 
Hubbell’s field. 

—Edwin H. Cady 


Dr. Cady is Andrew W. Mellon Professor of 
the Humanities at Duke. A professional 
scholar of American literature for more than 
thirty years, he has written widely on Ameri- 
can authors, literary movements, and cultural 
history. 


See related story 
on Clarence Brown 
in Class Notes section 
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Mandelstam 


By Clarence Brown 50. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. 320 pp. $14.95. 


The Prose of Osip Mandelstam: The noise 
of time, Theodosia, The Egyptian stamp. 
Translated, with a critical essay by Clarence 
Brown. Princeton University Press, 1965. 
209 pp. $8.50; $3.45 (paper). 


Selected Poems of Osip Mandelstam. 
Translated by Clarence Brown and W. S. 
Merwin. Atheneum, 1974. 100 pp. $6.25. 


Joseph Brodsky, himself considered — 
one of the finest poets to emerge from 
the Soviet Union in the last decade, calls 
Osip Mandelstam “the best Russian poet 
of the twentieth century.”’ Clarence Brown, 
A Duke alumnus who has become perhaps - 
the foremost Western interpreter of Man- 
delstam (and from whose books much of 
the information below is drawn), calls him 
“a poet of genius.” He died in a labor 
camp in 1938—the official date, December 
27, the official cause, ‘heart attack’’—and 
the work of his final fifteen years comes to 
us chiefly through the extraordinary de- 
votion and memory of his widow, 
Nadezhda Mandelstam. c 

Part of Mandelstam’s fascination derives 
from his life: the persecution he suffered, 
the pressures that caused great mental dis- 
tress and long hiatuses in his writing, what 
Brodsky calls ‘the quantity and energy of 
the evil directed at him.” And part of it 
comes purely from his work, some of the 
most beautiful poetry and perceptive prose 
of the last fifty years. 

In the case of Osip Mandelstam it is. 
nearly impossible to isolate the work of the 
poet from his life, primarily because he 
lived in a country that takes its poets 
seriously enough to slander them, fear 
them, vilify them, and prevent publication 
of their poems. His poetry is exceptional 
not simply in and of itself, but also in the 
effect that it had, the significance that was 
attached to it. 

- While Mandelstam’s career as a poet 
spanned twenty-five years, in the collected 


volumes of his work (edited by Gleb 


Struve and Boris Fillipov, with an introduc- 
tion by Clarence Brown) only about one 
hundred pages worth of poems was pub- 
lished in his lifetime. The remaining two 
hundred pages of poems were stored in, 
and come to us, via the capacious mem- 
ories of his wife and his friends. Mandel- 
stam’s first arrest, in 1934, was occasioned 
by a poem the secret police found in his 
apartment, a poem in which he mocked 
Stalin, the ‘Kremlin mountaineer,’’ and 
his taste for torture. But in the ten years 
preceding that arrest Mandelstam was able 
to publish almost no poetry; his publicly 
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available work was restricted to transla- 
tions, reviews, and a few prose pieces. 
Mandelstam grew up and began writing 
poetry in a particularly fertile, febrile 
period of Russian literary history. He was 
born in Warsaw in 1891, the son of Jewish 
parents who broke away from orthodoxy 
and raised their children (two sons be- 
sides Osip) in a relatively eclectic atmos- 
phere. When he was very young the family 
moved to St. Petersburg, where Osip at- 
tended a progressive, Western-oriented 
secondary school, and after which he 
spent a few years in France, Switz- 
erland, and Germany. Returning to 
Russia in 1911 to study at the University of 
St. Petersburg in the department of history 
and philology, Mandelstam preferred writ- 
ing poems to writing papers, and never 
received his degree. His first published 


Mandelstam. Paris, 1905-6, age 16 or 17 


poems appeared in some small but— 
within the extremely active circle of poets 
and writers in Petersburg—influential 
journals, and a small book of poems en- 
titled Stone came out in 1913. 

In the first decade or two of the twentieth 
century Russia saw the emergence of half a 
dozen extremely talented poets (Andrey 
Byely, Valeriy Bryusov, Konstantin Bal- 


mont, Vyacheslav Ivanov) and one or two 


brilliant poets (Innokenty Annensky and 
Aleksandr Blok). Most of these poets 
grouped themselves under the banner of 
Symbolism, a movement which in their 
particular definition meant an opposition 
to the utilitarian poetry of the late nine- 
teenth century and an espousal of the poet 
as theurgist, as privy to the ‘‘real’’ world 


for which the things of this world are mere- 


ly symbols. A form of Platonism, Sym- 
bolism produced some great poetry; more 
frequently, however, it led to pedantry and 
obscurantism. By the time Stone was pub- 
lished the Symbolists were already dis- 


_ agreeing among themselves, and as a group 


they were confronted by an emerging, op- 
posing aesthetic known as Acmeism, with 
which Mandelstam allied himself. 

The Acmeists actually consisted of only 
three major poets, Mandelstam, Anna 
Akhmatova, and Nikolay Gumilev, poets 
who themselves hardly wrote program- 
matic poetry. At first, however, the 
Symbolist-Acmeist controversy had a 
strong influence on Mandelstam’s aesthe- 
tic theories, and he wrote a few essays in 
which he discussed his interpretation of 


the movement. Both he and Akhmatova, 


close personal friends as well as col- 
leagues, were largely concerned with shift- 
ing the emphasis in their poems from 
other-world to this world, from ideal to 
real, from symbolic to concrete. The lan- 
guage of their poetry, in striking contrast 
to that of the Symbolists, was simple, 
precise, and uncluttered. While in all of his 
poetry Mandelstam drew on an enormous 
range of tradition and culture, from classi- 
cal myth to Edgar Allan Poe, his early 
poems in particular have an immediacy 
and clarity that was lacking in Symbolist 
poetry. 

During the years of World War I Man- 
delstam kept writing; he wasn’t drafted, 
probably because of ill health, and he spent 
much of the time shuttling between the 
Crimea, always a favorite holiday place, 
and Petersburg. In 1919 he met and began 


1915-16 


living with Nadezhda Khazina; they 
married a few years later in order to get 
seats on a train that could only be occupied 
by married couples. For a time he worked 
in the education ministry of Lunacharsky; 
his widow recounts that ‘he was complete- 
ly at a loss as to what he was supposed 
to do, and he was terrified of his secre- 
tary.” Stone was reprinted in 1916, and 
again in 1923 in an expanded edition. In 
1922 a volume of poems called Tristia came 
out, but by that time his opportunities to 
make a living, attd to publish his poetry, 
were already beginning to wane. 

The year 1923 was, in fact, a turning 
point in Mandelstam’s life: it marks the be- 
ginning of his change in status from a 
highly regarded poet to a kind of invisible 
man, whose work appeared less and less 
frequently in journals and magazines. That 
year also marked the beginning of the in- 
trusion of nonliterary tactics into literary 
disputes—which is to say, the beginning 
of the secret-police’s active interest in 
Mandelstam’s work. 

-From 1923 until his death, the list of 
Mandelstam’s addresses, occupations, and 
vicissitudes is lengthier, and more tortu- 
ous, than Odysseus’s. He and Nadezhda 
were constantly moving, constantly de- 
pendent on friends for even food and lodg- 
ing. In 1926, for instance, Mandelstam 
went back and forth between Moscow and 
Leningrad looking for work, living with 
various friends and relatives, while 
Nadezhda stayed in the south for her 
health; they then lived in a village outside 
of Leningrad for a time, until Nadezhda 


<n 


had to go south again, and Mandelstam 


‘ lived in several different places near Lenin- 


grad. 

This pattern held true until his final ar- 
rest: for fourteen years their life was, 
pragmatically, a nightmare of homeless- 
ness, poverty, and turmoil, and not sur- 
prisingly, Mandelstam had several dry 
periods in his work. In the latter half of 
the twenties he wrote very little poetry _ 
and couldn’t get publishers for what he did 
write; when poetry returned to him in the 
thirties, the situation had become even 
worse. That we have the poems of those 
years at all is due entirely to Nadezhda 
Mandelstam and a few loyal and coura- 
geous friends. One short poem, almost the 
last he wrote in Leningrad, expresses the 
overwhelming, pervasive fear and exhaus- 
tion he felt: ‘Help me, Lord, survive this 


Ks 
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Moscow, 1922 


night./I’m afraid for my life—for Your 
slave./Living in Petersburg is like sleeping 
in a grave.” 

Even in this period, when his public 
writing was almost exclusively translations 
and reviews, his stature as a poet was rec- 
ognized. He gave some poetry readings in 
Moscow and Leningrad which—without 
any posters, advertisements, or publicity— 
were mobbed with listeners. His work was 
even the topic of a talk by a famous lit- 
erary scholar, Boris Eykhenbaum. At the 
same time, however, one of his prose 
pieces, ‘Journey to Armenia,” was singled 
out for vicious attack in Pravda; the 
grounds, typical enough, were that he 
didn’t pay enough attention to the achieve- 
ments of socialism in Armenia. At one of 
the poetry readings he was publicly inter- 
rogated on his opinions of contemporary 
Soviet poetry. 

If 1923 was the beginning of the end for 
Mandelstam, 1934 marked a giant step 
further. Secret police entered the Mandel- 
stams’ apartment in Moscow, searched it, 
and found the epigram derogating Stalin. 
Mandelstam was imprisoned, inter- 
rogated, and sentenced to three years’ 
exile which in the Soviet Union meant 
exile from European Russia. Mandelstam 
was sent to Cherdyn, a small town in the 
north. 

After a suicide attempt Mandelstam was 
given permission to live somewhere in 
European Russia, excluding the major 
cities, and he and Nadezhda moved to 
Voronezh. For the three years that they 
lived there Mandelstam was ill, both phys- 


ically and mentally; for almost a yea: 
a half he wrote no poems at all, nor could 
he find any other work: he and his wife 
lived entirely on friends. At one point, in 
January/February 1937, he even tried to 
write an ode to Stalin: it wouldn’t come. In- 
stead he wrote other poems, the last one 
dating from May 1937, a year before his 
final arrest. That arrest occurred on May 2, 
1938; in August Mandelstam was sen- 
tenced to five years’ hard labor for counter- 
revolutionary activities and was sent to a 
transit camp before being shipped on toa 
permanent camp. Where, when, and how 
he died is (despite the official message) 
unknown; the last thing he wrote, dated 
October 1938, was a request to his brother 
and Nadezhda asking for money and warm 
clothes. 

Like Aleksandr Pushkin, Osip Mandel- 





Voronezh, 1936 


stam is a difficult poet for non-Russian 
speakers to appreciate. Even the best trans- 
lations don’t convey the limpid quality 
of the sounds or the layerlike interlacing of 
meaning. Too often Mandelstam is, per- 
haps like Solzhenitsyn, more honored than 
read. But like Solzhenitsyn he deserves 
both honor and reading. Most of his 
poems don’t dwell on the horrors he en- 


- dured: his themes are more universal, his 


spirit vastly more generous. Even as late as 
1937 Mandelstam could write a poem like 
the following (the translation is W. S. 
Merwin’s): 


You're still alive, you're not alone yet- 

she’s still beside you, with her empty hands, 
and a joy reaches you both across immense plains 
through mists and hunger and flying snow. 


Opulent poverty, regal indigence! 

Live in it calmly, be at peace. 

Blessed are these days, these nights, 

and innocent ts the labor's singing sweetness. 


Miserable is the man who runs from a dog 
in his shadow, whom a wind reaps at the knees, 
and poor the one who holds out his rag of life 
to beg mercy of a shadow. 


In spite of everything, Mandelstam man- 
aged to find delight in the joy that reached 
him and in the “singing sweetness”’ of his 
poems. It behooves us to do no less. 
—Josephine Woll 


Dr. Woll of the department of Slavic lan- 
guages and literature is currently working on 
compiling a bibliography of Russian under- 
ground literature in the West. 
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Class Notes 


Write: Charlotte Corbin, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Office, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person's 
undergraduate class. Married couples repre- 
senting different class years are usually listed 
under the earlier year. 





Lewis C. wichmond, Sr., ‘21 retired from the 
practice of medicine in West Virginia nine years 
ago and has been living in Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. His family includes two sons, five grand- 
children, and one great-granddaughter. 


26 


Claudia Burgess Hollowell (Mrs. J. C.) of Golds- 
boro, N. C., is retired and says she has not hada 
dull minute. Church, volunteer work, friends, 
and her home consume her time. 


28 


John E. Moore of Roanoke, Va., has four sons, 
three of whom are graduates of the University 
of Virginia. The fourth is a high school senior. 


30 


Whitworth Cotten has retired as director of 
public works, Petersburg, Va., after forty-two 
years with the city. He continues to do part- 
time work as a consulting engineer. 


"32 


J. Lem Stokes II, M.Div., president of Pfeiffer 
College from 1953 to 1968 and now an adminis- 
trator with the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, was awarded the doctor of laws 
degree by Pfeiffer College at its December com- 
mencement. 


34 


Joseph T. Shackford (B.D.’43) was honored on 
Sept. 5 when he was presented an honorary 
degree of doctor of humane letters by Okla- 
homa City University. The presentation was 
made in a special service held at St. Luke’s 
United Methodist Church in Oklahoma City 


where Dr. Shackford has been since 1958.-He is ; 


presently director of St. Luke’s school of con- 
tinuing education for senior citizens which he 
founded in 1963. The school, which started with 
ten courses and two activities for 125 persons, 
has grown to an enrollment of 1,323 students 
and sixty-five courses. Dr. Shackford’s wife is 
the former Virginia Johnson ‘36. 





Temporarily Lost 


Sometimes you change location or jobs 
or marital status or number of tax de- 
ductions faster than you let us know. If 
we don't know where you are, you go 
into our ‘temporarily lost” file. We lose 
track of you and so do other alumni. To 
keep you informed about what Duke's 
doing, we have to be able to find you. 
So whenever you change, please let us 
know. We care. 


Sandra Tuthill 
Alumni Records 
2138 Campus Drive 
Durham, N. C. 27706 
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"35 


Blaine R. Harkness has retired after many years 
with Hercules, Inc., Wilmington, Del., where 
his last position was supervising engineering 
specialist. 


Carlos Moseley, president of the New York 
Philharmonic, made entertainment history in 
October when he played the Mozart “Concerto 
for Three Pianos’ with Philharmonic guest con- 
ductor-pianist Erich Leinsdorf and pianist 
Rudolf Firkusny. In his first public appearance 
since 1959, when he played in a three-piano 
Bach concerto with Leonard Bernstein and David 
Keiser, Moseley was on the lead piano. One 
review stated that he “is a most elegant and 
forceful artist, whose keyboard abilities match 
his social charm and managerial skills.’’ 


"37 


Paula Bassett Balser (Mrs. Benjamin H.) writes 
that Dr. Balser died last April and that she is 
living in River Vale, N. J. She is chairman of a 
committee working with juveniles in the com- 
munity. Her family includes three married sons 
and seven grandchildren. 


Dorothy Seymour Pettit (Mrs. Paul H.) of Ocean 
City, N. J., is 1975 women’s club golf cham- 
pion for Greater Bay Country Club. 


"38 


Maryanne Heyward Ferguson (A.M.’40) has 
been promoted to professor of English at the 
University of Massachusetts, Boston. She is 
working on a second edition of her text, Images 
of Women in Literature, published by Houghton 
Mifflin, and relaxing from completing a scholar- 
ly book published by Columbia University 
Press. Her husband, Alfred R. Ferguson, editor 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson and a professor of 
American literature, died in 1974. Dr. Ferguson 
lives in Scituate. 


Robert Greenawalt is president of Greenawalt 
Mortgage and Investment Co., Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., a company which he formed recently. 


Martha Ledbetter Haines (Mrs. Hilton D.) is 
the wife of an ob-gyn specialist in Rocking- 
ham, N. C., and the mother of six children. 
She is also vice-president and director of Led- 
better Manufacturing Co. 


Eugene F. Lyon, Jr., is superintendent for War- 
ren Brothers Co., a division of Ashland Oil, 
Inc., in Houston. He has been with the com- 
pany for twenty-nine years, having previously 
been located in Springfield and St. Louis, Mo. 


"39 


Dr. Vernon H. Dibeler has retired from the 
National Bureau of Standards after thirty-two 
years as a research scientist. He and Mrs. 
Dibeler are making their home in Bethany 
Beach, Del. 


40 


Rufe Dorsey Edwards McCombs (Mrs. James 
N.), managing attorney for the Columbus, 
Ga., legal aid society from 1970 to 1975, was 
elected judge of the municipal court of Colum- 
bus in September. The first woman elected to 
office in the city’s history, she registered a 
decided victory over three male opponents. 
Mrs. McCombs, a graduate of the University of 
Georgia Law School, has also worked for the 


U.S. Department of Agriculture as an attorney 
and an administrative law judge, and, after 
moving to Columbus in 1961, had a private 
practice. 


Clarence H. Pratt of Huntington, W. Va. re- 
tired from Sears, Roebuck & Co., in 1974 after 
thirty-four years with the company. He is cur- 
rently office manager for the Huntington Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Assn. and president of the 
East Huntington Kiwanis Club. 


Roscoe L. Strickland, Jr., president of Southern 
Seminary Junior College, Buena Vista, Va., since 
1972, has announced his resignation effective 
June 1976. He plans to return to Durham County, 
N. C., to farm and develop land which he has 
owned for many years. 


"43 


Irving J. Edelman is principal of Wilson Junior 
High School, Charlotte, N. C., this year, having 
previously been director of instructional tele- 
vision and director of the summer session for 
the Charlotte-Mecklenburg schools. He and Mrs. 
Edelman have two daughters attending Duke, 
Susan a sophomore and Becky a freshman. 


2 

45 

Helen Kindler Behrens (Mrs. R. H.) is the 
author of a book entitled Diplomatic Dining, a 
cookbook including humorous anecdotes about 
life abroad among diplomats and others. As the 
wife of one who served for twenty-five years in 
the foreign service with the United States In- 
formation Agency, she wrote a series of columns 
for the Foreign Service Journal. These and in- 
ternational recipes are included in her book. 
The Behrens’s five children are grown, and Mr. 
Behrens, now retired, is teaching at the Uni- 
versity Mohammed V in Rabat, Morocco, where 


_ he and Mrs. Behrens expect to live for the near 


future. 


"46 


Vern A. Ketchem has been named executive 
vice-president of Kelvinator International Corp., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., a subsidiary of White 
Consolidated Industries, Inc. Most recently he 
served as national accounts manager for White- 
Westinghouse Corp., another WCI subsidiary. 


Nelle Moore A.M., an assistant professor of ele- 
mentary education at Memphis State University 
until her retirement at the end of the spring 
semester last year, was the recipient of the 
second annual Earl Crader Award, given to an 
outstanding faculty member in the college of 
education for contributions to teaching, service, 
and research. An A.B. graduate of Lambuth 
College, Miss Moore also received the R.E. 
Womack Alumni Achievement Award from that 
school in 1974. The presentation plaque stated 
it was “in recognition of her outstanding con- 
tribution to society and her dedication to the 
ideals embodied in Lambuth’s motto, ‘Whatso- 


aut 


ever things are true’. 


‘47 


Margaret Emhardt Johnson (Mrs. Thomas F.) 
still lives in Alexandria, Va., and is on the board 
of the symphony orchestra and the hospital 
corporation. Last year she was president of the 
School Music Assn. She and Mr. Johnson, who 
is employed by American Enterprise Institute, 
a research organization, have two sons, one a 
college senior and the other a seventh grader, 
and a daughter who is a college freshman. 


Eugene M. Levin M.E. has four children: a son — 


who graduated from Duke and is currently 
attending the Medical College of Virginia, a 
daughter at Emory, and a son and a daughter 
at home. The Levins live in Newport News, Va. 


"48 


MARRIAGES: Carol Kerr Dunphy R.N. to Dr. 
William N. Freeman. Residence: Westerville, 
Ohio. James McG. Dunphy to Janice Gunn 
Freeman on Sept. 3. Residence: Dublin, Ohio. 


"49 


Ann Rankin Meacham and Hudson Meacham, 
Jr., E.E. of Huntersville, N. C., have three sons, 
one a UNC-CH graduate who is a CPA, another 
a senior in architecture at N. C. State, and the 
third a sophomore at West Point. 


50 


William T. Hawkins M.F. is manager of a cen- 
tral department created by Koppers Co., Inc., 

to make optimum use of natural resources. He 
is located in Pittsburgh. 


John K. Woodworth, president of Killebrew, 
Lyman and Woodworth, a Chattanooga insur- 
ance brokerage firm, is president of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety Agents. 
He is married and has a son and a daughter. 


on 


George D. Bushnell is public information di- 
rector for Illinois Institute of Technology in 
Chicago and is currently writing a history of 
Wilmette, Ill., the suburb in which he and his 
family live, as a bicentennial project. 


52 


Molly Bixby Bartlett (Mrs. Thomas A.) has had 
a trip to Cairo and Moscow during the past 
year. She and Dr. Bartlett, who is president of 
Colgate University, have three sons, a Harvard 
sophomore, a Princeton freshman, and a high 
school sophomore; and she is working in the 
admissions office at Colgate. 


Ruth Myatt Vinson (Mrs. William M.) writes 
that she received the B.S. degree in nursing in 
January 1975 from the University of the State of 
New York and her registered nurse licensure in 
March. Currently she is studying for the public 
health and nurse practitioner’s license at Cali- 
fornia State College, Sonoma. She lives in Santa 
Rosa. 


53 


Wiley J. P. Earnhardt, Jr., who practices law in 
Edenton, N. C., has been promoted to captain 
in the U. S. Naval Reserve and is associated 
with the naval air reserve unit, Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Norfolk. In December 1974 he and Mrs. 
Earnhardt adopted an infant son. 


55 


Charles W. Estus B.D. (A.M.’60), chairman of 
the sociology department at Assumption Col- 

lege, Worcester, Mass., has been promoted to an 
associate professor. He has been at the college 
since 1968. 


Franklin E. Lammey, Jr., is management con- 
sultant with Coopers & Lybrand in Philadelphia. 
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Summer Music 


Walter McGowan Upchurch, Jr.,/31, LL.B. 
‘36 recalls the summer day that President Few 
collared him crossing the campus. The presi- 
dent told Upchurch, who held various Uni- 
versity jobs through the 1930s, that he wanted 
him to get some music together and direct the 
chapel choir that Sunday. 

Thus the stunned Upchurch, who was not a 
musician, was launched ona ten-year director- 
ship of Duke’s summer school choir, lasting 
from 1931 to 1941. 

Upchurch, a retired Shell Oil vice-president 
and a member of Duke's board of trustees, 
has recently added to funds for support of the 


Upchurch Collection of Sacred Music he es- 


tablished in 1971 in memory of his parents, 


Walter McGowan and Minnie Daniel Up- 
church. 

The collection in the Divinity School 
Library includes 1,500 anthems and other 
pieces of church music, some bearing ‘’Di- 
rector’s Copy” that Upchurch stamped in the 
margin of the scores he used at Duke in the 
1930s. 

The collection, which is being continually 
enlarged through Upchurch’s endowment, 
includes sixty-two disc recordings made during 
summers from 1937 to 1941. 

The endowment, just shy of $10,000, 
enables the library to buy additional anthems 
and recordings as well as other related ma- 
terial. 

“The special research collections that make 
libraries great cannot be developed without 


benefactors,” says assistant librarian Gertrude 
Merritt. ‘The establishment of the Upchurch 
Collection is a splendid example of how alumni 
can make tangible and permanent contribu- 
tions to the libraries at Duke.” 





56 


George Coltrane (J.D.’61), formerly with Dixie 
Yarns, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn., has joined the 


faculty of the University of West Florida, Pensa- _ 


cola,*as an assistant professor of finance and 
accounting. 


Nathaniel (Bud) Hynson has moved from Jack- 
| sonville, N. C., to Rochester, Minn., where he 
: became rector of Saint Luke’s Episcopal Church 
on Nov. 1. Mr. Hynson is married and the father 
of three daughters. 


John G. Lodmell (M.D.’60) is in the private 
practice of internal medicine in Olney, Md. He 
has made several visits to Jordan, where his 
wife is an international consultant in community 
health nursing. 


Edward J. Norris (A.M.’61) is assistant dean of 
students at Monterey Peninsula College, 
Monterey, Calif. He is married to the former 
Marcia Matheson ‘62, who is completing her 
master’s in speech therapy at San Jose State 
University, and they have a son and a daughter. 


Thomas H. Woollen has moved from Atlanta to 
Charlotte, N. C., where he has joined Planning 
Consultants, Inc., a firm in the business of in- 
surance, investments and employee benefits. 


BIRTH: Fourth child and first daughter to 
Thomas H. Woollen and Mrs. Woollen, Char- 
| lotte, N. C., on May 10. Named Velva Hayden. 


J 
757 
William Heller Dyar M.Div. was awarded the 
| © doctor of ministry degree from Southeastern 
Theological Seminary in May. He is director of 


| pastoral care ministries at Centenary United 
| Methodist Church, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


| Howard P. Meredith, Jr., E.E., Mary AnnaLyon 
Meredith, and their two children have moved 
| _ from Brunswick, Ga., to Charlotte, N. C. Mr. 

| Meredith is with Charles T. Main, Inc., con- 

| sulting engineers. 


Russelline (Rusti) Craddock Moore B.S.N. re- 
ceived the master’s degree in education from 


Washington University, St. Louis, in December. 
In November she resigned her position as assis- 
tant director of nursing, training, and develop- 
ment at Missouri Baptist Hospital to accept a 
similar position at Barnes Hospital, which is 
affiliated with Washington University. In ad- 
dition to her new position as assistant director 
of nursing, education, she has an appointment 
to the adjunct faculty of Maryville College. 


Robert P. Stewart is group account executive for 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., group in- 

surance division. He and his family, which in- 
cludes two boys and two girls, live in Pittsburgh. 


58 


Bill Fleming of Henderson, N. C., has been pro- 
moted from sales manager to assistant plant 
manager for Burkart Carolina plant division of 
Textron. 


Jack Fuller MacMillan has been named vice- 
president-treasurer of Crestline Furniture Co. of 
Valdese, N. C., which he joined in 1971 as con- 
troller. He resides in Hickory with his wife and 
son. 


Bruce C. Tyson, Jr., has been named director of 
analytical research by A. H. Robins Co., phar- 
maceutical manufacturer of Richmond, Va. 


BIRTH: Second child and first son to Gordon H. 
Rosser, Jr., (LL.B.’62) and Mrs. Rosser, Mont- 
pelier, Va., on Aug. 4. Named Gordon H. III. 


ino 


Charles H. Culp is assistant corporate con- 
troller of the Kendall Co., Boston. 


BIRTH: Fifth child and fourth daughter to 
Patricia Jarman Mauldin (Mrs. Robert R.) and 
Mr. Mauldin, Rocky Mount, N. C., on March 7. 
Named Katherine Purnell. 


J 

67 
J. Phillips L. Johnston, president and director 
of Currier Piano Co., of Marion, N. C., has been 


elected chairman of the board of trustees at 
Marion General Hospital. He is married and has 
a son and a daughter. 


62 


Stuart E. Booth, his wife, and five children 
live in Edmond, Okla, where he is employed by 

_Kerr McGee Chemical Corp. In July he received 
the MBA degree from the University of Okla- 
homa. 


Linda Lunsford Moore (M.A.T.’63) and E. 
Towson Moore Ph.D.’63 have two children and 
make their home in Durham. 


George A. Timblin E.E. received the M.Ed. 
degree from UNC-C last May. An electrical/ 
electronics engineering technology instructor at 
Central Piedmont Community College since 
1970, he is serving as chairperson of the faculty 
senate for the 1975-76 term. Mr. Timblin lives 
in Charlotte. 


A. Morris Williams, Jr., (M.A.T.’63) became a 
partner in the investment management firm of 
Miller, Anderson & Sherrerd, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., 
on Jan. 1, 1975. His wife, the former Ruth 
Whitmore ‘63, teaches nursery school, and they 
liv - in Villanova. 


BIRTHS: Second child, a daughter to Lt. Comdr. 
Louis S. Purnell USN and Mrs. Purnell, Los 
Alamitos, Calif., on July 9. Named Marjorie 
Elaine. First child and daughter to J. Lee Sam- 
mons and Mrs. Sammons, Denver, Colo., on 
Oct. 16. Named Carrie Lee. 


63 


T. Irene Sanders B.S.N., who has the M.S.N. 
degree as a family nurse clinician from the 
Medical College of Georgia in Augusta, was in- 
ducted into the Beta Omicron chapter of Sigma 
Theta Tau in April and was appointed by the 
Georgia governor to his council on drug abuse in 
November. Sheis employed by Grady Memorial 
Hospital, Atlanta, and is vice-chairman of the 
bicentennial commission in Decatur. 


BIRTH: Third child, a son, to John A. Wood- 
worth and Mrs. Woodworth, Brussels, Belgium, 
on Aug. 21. Named Max David. 


64 


Stanley C. Prosser M.F. is logging supervisor 
at the Glatfelter Pulp Wood Co. in Spring 
Grove, Pa. 


Philip C. Ogden, Jr., vice-president of the Duke 
Metropolitan Alumni Assn., has been named 
an assistant trust officer in the personal trust 
investment division of Bankers Trust Co., New 
York City. 


David G. Warren J.D. has been named director 
of the new health policy center at Georgetown 
University. Funded by the Robert Wood John- 
son Foundation, it is designed to be a service 
center for governmental officials dealing in 
health policy. 


65 


Robert E. Davis is an instructor in the depart- 
ment of internal medicine at Baylor college of 
medicine, Houston. 


Robert S. Verhey has been named treasurer of 
Fibreboard Corp., a San Francisco based forest 
products company. He and his family live in 
Tiburon. 


BIRTHS: A daughter to Robert E. Davis and 
Mrs. Davis, Houston, Tex., on Sept. 16, 1974. 
Named Courtney Elizabeth. Third child and 
second daughter to Patrick B. Fox and Mrs. 
Fox, Cary, N. C., on May 17. Named Sara 
Lorene. 


66 


Carolyn Ray Cort is a pediatrician in Burns- 
ville, N. C., and her husband, Dr. David A. 
Cort, is an internist, practicing in Spruce Pine. 
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with achair? 


$48 
$36. 


A simple, comfortable chair is always 
welcome. If the chair can be linked with some 
happy memory, so much the better. Our Duke 
University chairs are handsomely crafted, in 
black with gold trim, with the Duke shield 
stamped on the back. The captain's chair, 
which comes with cherry arms, is $72.50. The 
Boston rocker is $62.50. The purchaser must 
pay express charges. 


Or, our Wedgwood plates are a great 

‘ gift—and a good value. The relief border of 
oak leaves and acorns is set off with 
medallions of dogwood leaves and a stylized 
seal of the University. The center scenes, blue 
ona white plate, include Washington Duke, 
Southgate, East Duke, East Union and 
Auditorium, Vista of Chapel, Medical School, 
Kilgo, West Library, and Crowell. 


In blue: plate $4.50, set of six $25, set of twelve 


In mulberry: $3.50 each, six for $18, twelve for 


(Add $1 for packing and mailing one plate, 
plus 20 cents for each additional plate.) 


The Duke etchings by Louis Orr include 
- views of Epworth Inn and Baldwin Auditorium. 
The 11x13 etchings are $18 each. Add 60 
cents for handling and mailing. 


Three color prints of paintings by Robert 
Childress. The view of the Chapel is 18x24: the 
East Campus Union and the Medical School 
are 12x16. The set of three is $20; purchased 


separately, the Chapel is $10 and the Union 


orders. 


Department of 


Alumni Affairs 


2138 Campus Drive 
Durham, North Carolina 27706 


and Medical School are $5. Add 60 cents for 
handling and mailing. 


Add 3 percent tax for all North Carolina 
Checks, made payable to the Department of 


Alumni Affairs, should accompany orders. For 
further information or to place orders, write 
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Used by permission. Copyright 1975, The Village Voice 


Scholar Says It with Pictures “a 


You may have seen the name “Clarence 
Brown” somewhere recently. Maybe on the 
jacket of a book of Russian poet Osip Man- 
delstam’s verse. Or below a cartoon in 
Oui 

In the first case, Brown is a translator. 
In the second he is of course the car- 
toonist. 

Brown, a 1950 graduate of Duke and 
professor of comparative languages at 
Princeton University, has been instru- 
mental in introducing Mandelstam, who 
died in 1938 in a Soviet concentration 
camp, to the world. Brown has written a 
biography and translated some of his prose 
and poetry. 

And now he’s a budding cartoonist, 
having branched out from a regular strip in 
the Village Voice to doing cartoons recently 
in Harper's Weekly, Saturday. Review, 
Esquire, the National Enquirer, and of course 
Out. 

At Princeton for fifteen years, Brown got 
his master’s degree at the University of 
Michigan and his Ph.D. at Harvard, where 
his dissertation concerned Mandelstam. 

Brown’s first book, The Prose of Osip 
Mandelstam, was acritical introduction and 
translation of a Russian edition published 
in New York after the Soviet Union lifted 
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THATS IT. EVERYTH 
WEVE GOT To MOVE 


New Field Secretary 


Jim Mentzer, the new alumni field secre- 
tary, ts a native of Bolton, Mass., who got his 
master’s from Duke in American history in 
1972. Now working toward his doctorate in 
Canadian history, he served last year as as- 
sistant director of the University’s new Cana- 
dian Studies Program. 

He graduated cum laude from Allegheny 
College in Meadville, Pa., where he wasa his- 
tory major, member of Delta Tau Delta fra- 
ternity, and on the varsity cross-country team. 
It was there that one of Mentzer’s history 
professors, Jay Luvaas A.M. '51, Ph.D. ‘56 
persuaded him to come to Duke. 

In the department of alumni affairs Mentzer 
will be working closely with local associations 


the ban on Mandelstam in the mid-1950s. 
This book came out in 1965 and went into 
a second printing two years later. 

Brown's biography, Mandelstam, came 
out in 1973, furthering the understanding 
and reputation of the poet who died at age 
forty-seven. 

Mandelstam’s poetry from the 1920s and 
30s has come out of Russia as bits and 
pieces in people’s memories and in manu- 
script fragments kept by the poet’s wife. 
Mandelstam, himself, wrote almost none of 
his prose or poetry down. “I have no manu- 
scripts, no notebooks, no archives,” the 
poet said. “I have no handwriting because 
I never write.” 

Brown’s latest effort, a joint translation 
of Selected Poems by Mandelstam came out 
just last year. 

There’s no question but what Brown is a 
serious scholar and teacher, but he’s been 
dabbling in cartooning since he was two or 
three, when his father, then a merchant in 
Anderson, S.C., sketched a clown that 
young Clarence copied. 

He later drew for the Yellow Jacket, the 
high school newspaper he edited in An- 
derson. He cartooned for the Chronicle at 
Duke. 

But he didn’t start doing a cartoon strip 


in an array of activities. 

His dissertation topic concerns the Cana- 
dian military system immediately before the 
First World War. 

Mentzer replaces Charles Umberger ‘72, 
who has returned to school in graduate busi- 
ness administration. 


until almost 1970, when he was in England 
researching Mandelstam. Brown sent along 
a drawing to the political weekly he did 
some book reviews for. At the editor’s 
urging, Brown began producing a weekly 
strip called ‘Ollie’ for the Spectator. 

Brown now does a cartoon titled “’Night- 
shift’’ for the tabloid American Poetry Re- 
view and occasionally sells ideas to the 
New Yorker. But his major cartooning is 
‘‘Hereafter,’’ the strip he sends to the Voice 
in Greenwich Village. 

Mostly he works at his home studio, a 
converted garage, where his wife Jacque- 
line or his teenage son and daughter, Chris 
and Kitty, offer words of criticism or en- 
couragement on the drawings. 

But what do his faculty colleagues think? 

“I’m not sure,”’ Brown says. “They are 
very polite.” 

For a short time, he did cartoons for the 
Princeton Alumni Weekly. But for the past 
year, he’s been doing a regular strip for 
the New York City weekly in which the 
heroes are a nice, sweet, bearded guy 
named Riley and a cross-eyed bear named 
Gladly. 

Brown preferred a less meaningful name 
than ‘‘Hereafter’’.for the strip, something 
like ‘Tapwater”’ or ‘Soda Crackers,’’ he 


says. 

“I wanted something that had the . 
maximum possibilities for putting anyone 
or anything in it,”” Brown says. “I wanted — 
something that could occasionally be topi-. 
cali . 

For his academic work, Brown has been > 
awarded the Bicentennial Preceptorship for 
scholars of “high promise” and the . 
McCosh Faculty Fellowship, recognizing — 
distinguished scholarship. Last fall Brown, 
is conducting a graduate seminar at Prince- 
ton on Wallace Stevens and French Sym- 
bolism and an undergraduate seminar on 
four modern authors—Vladimir Nabakov, — 
Jorge Luis Borges, Samuel Beckett, and 
Raymond Queneau. . 

Brown doesn’t belong to any profes- | 
‘sional cartoonist organizations but is a 
regular of the Thursday Lunch Group, a 
half dozen cartoonists from around ees 
ton who gather at a cellar bistro called the 
Annex. 

The writers gather on Tuesday, the car- 
toonists on Thursday,” he says. “Some 
never cross. Some eat at both. And they say 
some never leave.” : 
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Other Notes 


The Omicron Zeta local fraternity was 
granted reaffiliation with Sigma Nu Inter- 
national Fraternity. 

In December nineteen men of Omicron Zeta 
were formally pledged into Sigma Nu with a 
combined ritual team from UNC and NC State 
chapters. The University and the Interfra- 
ternity Council have formally recognized the 
new fraternity status, says James E. Douthat, 
associate dean of students. 


a An exhibit in the lobby of a midtown Man- 
hattan office building during January con- 
cerned Duke University, which now has 3,000 
alumni in New York. The display in the 
TIAAICREF Building consisted of large cut- 





out photographs supported by a brief text, 
which noted that Duke's professional schools 
have produced 2,947 medical doctors, 2,230 
ministers, 2,494 lawyers, over 2,000 nurses, 
nearly 3,000 engineers, 754 foresters, and 


a The list of matching-gift firms in the last 
Register omitted the names of Liggett & Myers 
and Union Electric Steel Corp. These firms 
will match dollar-for-dollar any contribution 
that an employee makes to Duke. 





Brenda Hemphill Stone (Mrs. Daniel S.) B.S.N. 


joined the faculty of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity school of health services, Baltimore, as an 
instructor in the nursing education programs 
last July. 


William H. (Bill) Weatherspoon (M.A.T.’67), 
executive director of the North Carolina Petro- 
leum Council with headquarters in Raleigh, has 
been appointed by the governor of North Caro- 
lina to serve on the state energy policy council 
which was created by the 1975 general assembly. 
He is married to the former Jean Watson, and 
they have a son and a daughter. 


BIRTHS: Third child and first son to Dottie 
McDougle Barnhardt (Mrs. James H., Jr.) and 
Mr. Barnhardt, Charlotte, N. C., on April 4. 
Named James Harper III. Third child and second 
daughter to Larry R. Norwood and Mrs. Nor- 
wood, Atlanta, Ga., on March 27. Named Leslie 
Carey. Second child and first daughter to Jane 
Montgomery Storrs (Mrs. James H.) and Mr. 
Storrs, Glen Burnie, Md., on June 12. Named 
Sarah Elizabeth. 


67. 


Christopher Armitage Ph.D., associate professor 
of English at the University of North Carolina 
at‘Chapel Hill, is president of the Carolinas 
Symposium on British Studies, and will again be 
visiting associate professor of Canadian litera- 
ture at Duke during the spring semester. He also 
is a member of the editorial board of Four De- 
cades: Poetry 1890-1930, a new scholarly periodi- 
cal published in England. 


68 


John M. Adams M.Ed. is assistant director of 
' the office of career services at Alleghany Col- - 


‘lege, Meadville, Pa. He has been associated with 
the college since 1970. 


Irvin M. Cohen has a fellowship in nephrology 
at the Arizona Medical Center, Tucson. 


Robert L. Ellis, after spending four years as an 
admiral’s aide assigned to COMFAIRMED at 


_ Naples, Italy, attended the Wharton School of 


the University of Pennsylvania where he re- 


- ceived the M.B.A. in May. Presently he is em- 


ployed by Scientific Timesharing, Inc., of Will- 


ingboro, N. J., as project manager for financial 


services. 


| BIRTHS: Second and third daughters to Robin 


C. Carter and Mrs. Carter, Ipswich, Mass., on 


June 1. Named Amy and Beth. Second son to 


Rosalind Robbins Wyatt (Mrs. A. E.) and Mr. 
Wyatt, Plano, Tex., on July 9, 1974. Named 


~ Dougals Karl. 


a} 

“69 
i _ Thomas C. Clark was promoted to lieutenant, 
_ SG, USN, prior to leaving the navy in July. 


He presently has a position with Chemical 


| Bank in New York City, where he lives. 


David M.-Whalin entered law school at the Uni- 


| versity of Louisville in August 1974 and expects 

_ to graduate in December 1976. He made the 

| deans list the first year, and since last May 
_has been a research assistant to one of the law 


ofessors who is also a managing editor for 
dicial developments of the Journal of Law and 
Education. 


I[ARRIAGE: Louis A. Mayo, Jr., to Barbara 
Baker ’73 on Oct. 26. Residence: Durham. 


BIRTHS: Third child and second daughter to 
Phyllis Eagan Cassidy (Mrs. R. Michael) and 
Mr. Cassidy, New Orleans, La., on April 23. 
Named Katherine Eagan. A son to Ann-Marie 
Dickinson Garrison (Mrs. Gary) and Mr. Garri- 
son, Fredericksburg, Va, on Oct. 5. Named 
Stephen Leroy. First child and daughter to 
Ginger Layne Ramsey Ruddock (Mrs. James E.) 
B.S.N. and Mr. Ruddock, Syracuse, N. Y., on 
Jan. 15, 1975. Named Beth Marie. Second son to 
Richard Saunders and Memri Hearn Saunders 
‘70, Atlanta, Ga., on Sept. 13. Named Andrew 
Hearn. 


70 


Joe B. Hoyle is an assistant professor of ac- 
counting at Gardner-Webb College, Boiling 


’ Springs, N. C. 


Jeffrey R. Lapic J.D. has been a counsel in the 
legal department of Bank of America, San Fran- 
cisco, since Sept. 1. His specialty is securities 
and corporate law. He is also an associate pro- 
fessor of law at Armstrong College school of law 
at Berkeley, teaching a night class in commercial 
transactions. He and his wife are being divorced 
and she has custody of their son. 


Katherine Williamson has graduated with a 
master’s from the graduate school of public 
policy, University of California at Berkeley, and 
is working as a program analyst for the Cali- _ 
fornia department of health. 


‘71 


Richard W. Gabriel received the J.D. degree 
from Wake Forest University in May and was 
admitted to the N. C. Bar in September. He is 
living in Winston-Salem. 


Nancye Brown Gay (Mrs. Stephen B. II) is a 
reading specialist at Hoover middle school, 
Oklahoma City. 


Robert C. Hall graduated from the University 
of Maryland school of law in 1974 and is pres- 
ently employed by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, Philadelphia regional office, as an at- 

torney. 


John H. (Jack) Linvill, who left Duke before 
graduating because of illness, has regained his 
health and is enrolled in pre-med at the Uni- 
versity of Miami. 


Michael May is a realty officer for General 


- Services Administration (U. S. government), 


San Francisco. Katharyn Antle-May B.S.N. ’73 
is completing a master’s degree in maternity 
nursing at the University of California, San 
Francisco, and will finish the maternity nurse 
practitioner program in March 1976. They wel- 
come Duke friends to their home in Fairfax. 


Nancy B. Nieman, an M.B.A. graduate of the 
University of Chicago, has been elected an 
assistant vice-president of Manufacturers Han- 
over Trust’s national division, western district. 
She will represent the bank in the states of 
Idaho, Nevada, and northern California. 


Barbara K. Powell, a J.D. graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Houston in 1973, has joined the legal 
department of Shell Oil Co., Houston. Her 
specialty is mineral law. Previously she had 
worked for Tenneco Oil in Houston, Denver, 
and Oklahoma City. 


Selah Stumm Rainey (Mrs. V. P.) is teaching 
seventh grade mathematics for the third year in 
Charlottesville, Va. In January 1975 she received 
the M.Ed. degree in curriculum theory from the 
University of Virginia. 








Mark this! 


This second annual learning vacation will be 
June 13-18 on the campus. Last year’s institute 
lectures were about the founding days of the 
republic, This year’s topic will be on America in 
1976 and Duke faculty members will talk about 
significant trends today. Lodging and recrea- 
tional facilities will be arranged on campus, as it 
was last Summer, and there will be side tours in’ 
addition to the classroom. work. 





/ Alumni Weekend 1976 


Plans are almost final for this annual weekend on 
campus, to be held June 18-20. It will start with - 
the General Alumni Dinner on Friday night, fol- 
| lowed on Saturday by the lecture series, campus 

tours, and a film presentation; then by the class 
reunions on Saturday night and a Chapel service 
on Sunday morning. Classes meeting for the 
weekend include the Half Century Club, 1926, 
1931, 1936, 1941, 1946, 1951, 1956, 1961, 1966, 
and 1971. 





Alumni Tours 


Two alumni tours are planned for the year—a summer one to Britain and a 
fall one to Greece. The British tour, a good part of which will be in the 
countryside, will be July 11-21; the rest will be spent in London. The price 
of the tour is $1,150; the flight is by Pan American. The Greece tour, October 
3-16, includes a cruise among the Greek isles, with stops at Santorini, 
Heraklion, Rhodes, Kusadasi (Turkey), Istanbul, Delos, Piraeus, and 
Athens. Total costs, based partly on the class of cruise accommodations 
you choose, will range from $1,178 to $1,498. The flight to Athens is on Pan 
American. 


Department of Alumni Affairs 
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Fund Support Up 


The University received more than 
$316,000 in unrestricted support through its 
various school and college loyalty funds 
during the first six months of the current 
fiscal year, an increase of $93,000 over the 
same period in the previous year. 

While many of the gifts came from alumni, 
parents, faculty, staff, trustees, and others, 
more than $53,000 was from corporate match- 
ing-gift and other special programs. 

One such gift was $6,000 under Eastman 
Kodak's program of direct grants to college 
and universities, based on the number of grad- 
uates who joined Kodak within five years 
after graduation and are currently completing 
their fifth year of employment. 


Duke's gift from Kodak was based on two 
graduates—Ralph W. Jones Jr. ‘65 of Chatham, 
N.J., and M. Larry Shillito '63 of Benders- 
ville, Pa. 


s PPG Industries Foundation of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has made a $25,000 grant to 
Duke for renovations and expansion of the 
School of Engineer Library. 

PPF Vice-President William Carpenter said 
the gift will enable the school to build twelve 
new carrels and stack space for 10,000 to 
15,000 additional books. 

“At the time the library was built thirty 
years ago the engineering school had an en- 
rollment of 300,” said Engineering Dean 
Aleksandar Vesic. ‘‘Our enrollment is now 
700 and our library is no longer able to pro- 
vide adequate carrel and stack space.” 





MARRIAGE: Michael May to Katharyn Antle 
B.S.N.’73 on Nov. 6. Residence: Fairfax, Calif 


BIRTH: First child and daughter to Robert C. 
Hall and Mrs. Hall, West Chester, Pa., on 
Aug. 11. Named Caroline Anne. 


72 


Linda Jean Curtis Conger (Mrs. Nicholas W.) 
was awarded the M.B.A. degree from American 
University last August and is a financial eco- 
nomist for the comptroller of the currency, 
Washington. 


John R. (Jack) Ferguson received the J.D. de- 
gree from the University of South Carolina Law 
Center and in November was sworn in as amem- 
ber of the South Carolina Bar. He is currently 
living in Clinton. 


Dennis McCarthy, who worked in alumni ac- 

tivities, fund raising, publications, and public 
relations at McDonogh School, McDonogh, Md., 
for three years, has been appointed director of 
admissions. 


MARRIAGES: Linda Jean Curtis to Nicholas W. 
Conger on May 24. Residence: Washington, 
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Special Edition Watercolor 


Davison Building Entrance 


Artist Bob Blake has combined his own talents with the natural warmth 
and color of the Medical School setting to produce this truly fine rendi- 
tion of the Davison Building, which everyone familiar with Duke would be 
proud to own. Now available in limited quantity to alumni, the painting is 
reproduced full-size, 14%’’ x 20%’, on highest quality material, suitable 


for_ 


D. C. Thomas P. Mickle B.S.E. to Linda Moose 
on June 21. Residence: Durham. Joan H. Peto 
to Terris B. Wolff on July 1, 1973. Residence: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


BIRTHS: A son to Cheryl Noncarrow Anas and 
Nick George Anas, Morgantown, W. Va. Named 
Stephen George. First child and daughter to 
Shelley Williams Woodyard (Mrs. David H.) 
and Mr. Woodyard, Russellville, Ky., on Oct. 
29. Named Brielle. 


73 


William B. Eisenhardt M.Ed. is director of stu- 
dent life at Husson College, Bangor, Me. He 
lives with his wife and young daughter in 
Hampden Highlands. 


Thomas E. Kehl is studying for his Ph.D. in 
anatomy at the Medical College of Georgia in 
Augusta. 


Carol Rogers Taylor (Mrs. Mark D.) B.S.N. has 
the master of science in nursing from Rush 
University, Chicago. She is currently a practi- 
tioner-teacher clinical specialist in oncology at 
Rush Presbyterian St. Luke’s Medical Center in 
Chicago. 


Box 3701, Duke University Medical Center 


Davison Building prints at 


(North Carolina residents please add 4% N. C. state sales tax) 


Susan E. Tifft is press agent for the Federal 
Elections Commission in Washington, D. C. 


MARRIAGES: James F. (Jake) Akers to Joan 
(Jody) Purkrabek ‘75 on June 7. Residence: 
Middletown, Ohio. Bruce D. Arnold to Carol 
Vasquez on Aug. 30. Residence: Rickenbacker 
AFB, Ohio. Jeffrey R. Boswell to Sandra Ann 
Campbell B.S.N. ‘74 on Oct. 11. Residence: 
Camp Hill, Pa. John B. DeWolf III to Carole 
R. Carberry on Oct. 11. Residence: Berwyn, 
Pa. Thomas E. Kehl to A. Carol Howard on 
June 14. Residence: North Augusta, S. C. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Karen 
Gullberg Cook and Robert D. Cook '73, Fern- 
dale, Mich., on July 21. Named Courtney Jane. 
First child and son to Cathy Butler Harrison 
(Mrs. James) M.Ed. and Major Harrison, Fayet- 
teville, N. C., on Oct. 26. Named Cory James. 


"74 


David Tomasetti is a member of the class of 1978 
at Tufts University school of dental medicine. 


MARRIAGE: Janice McNeely to Robert M. Mor- 
rison on Aug. 24. Residence: Monroe, N. C. 


75 


Margo Branscomb is a television newscaster on 
channel 6 TV, Corpus Christi, Tex., reporting 
under the name of “Margo Bennett.” 


Nicholas Kyriazi B.S.E. is a bio-medical engi- 
neer with the U. S. Bureau of Mines, Mine 

Safety Research Center in Pittsburgh. He is in 
the life support group as a GS-5 step 10. ; 


MARRIAGE: David Charles Froehlich B.S.E. to 
Susan L. Wheeler on Oct. 25. Residence: Fair- 
fax, Va. 


Deaths 


Emma McCullen Covington (Mrs. John W., Sr.) 
12 on Nov. 15. Mrs. Covington, who made her 
home in Rockingham, N. C., is survived by two 
sons, John W., Jr., ‘38 and Alpheus M., M.D. 
‘50, both of Rockingham. 


Elizabeth S. Walker ’22, A.M.’25, on Nov. 30. Miss 
Walker lived in Greenville, N. C., where she 
was a librarian for East Carolina University for 
twenty-five years prior to her retirement. Her 
only survivor is a nephew, Kenneth T. Knight 
B.S.E.’33 of Raleigh. 


Chancie D. Barclift ‘27, M.Div.’60, on Dec. 9. 
Dr. Barclift retired in June 1974 after fifty years 
of service in the North Carolina Conference of 
the United Methodist Church and was making 
his home in Durham. He had served twelve 
years as the Durham district superintendent 
and four years as pastor of Trinity United 
Methodist Church in Durham. He was known 
as a friend and close advisor of bishops of the 
church and had been elected as a delegate to 
several of the church’s general and jurisdic- 
tional conferences. In addition to Mrs. Barclift, 
survivors include two daughters, one being 
Thelma B. Crowder (Mrs. T. H., Jr.) 56, M.A.T. 
‘57, of South Boston, Va. 


Lois Hackney Hurt ’27 on Nov. 23. Mrs. Hurt 
died after a short illness in Denver, Colo., - 
where her daughter resides. She held the mas- 
ter’s degree in library science from the Uni- 
versity of Denver, and from 1965 to 1971 was an 
elementary school librarian in Lexington, N. C. 


Dr. Alfred A. Kent, Jr., ‘28 on Nov. 7. Dr. 
Kent practiced medicine in Granite Falls, N. C., 


_ Sumter, S. C., Mr. McLean died unexpectedly 


for thirty-seven years, retiring in 1970. Since 
then he had made his home in Melbourne Beach, ~ 
Fla. At the time of his death he was in North 
Carolina, where he was stricken during vaca- — 
tion in August. He was instrumental in the 
organization of the Caldwell County health 
department, which he served as medical repre- 
sentative until his retirement. A charter member 
of the N. C. Orchid Society, Dr. Kent found — 
great pleasure during the past five yearsin 
caring for the five hundred different varieties he 
had acquired. In addition to his widow, survi- 
vors include four daughters and two grand- 
daughters. 


Jack H. (Mac) McLean on June 21. A resident of — 


















in Richmond, Va., while visiting his sister. 
His widow survives. 


Tom Shaw ‘28, A.M. ‘31 on Nov. 28. A resident 
of Thomasville, N. C., Mr. Shaw was former 
editor of the weekly Thomasville Tribune and 
former correspondent for the Winston-Salem 
Journal and Greensboro Daily News. 


John D. Wright ’34 on Nov. 15. A resident of 
Raleigh, N. C., Mr. Wright was vice-chancellor — 
for finance and business at North Carolina State 
University where he went to work in 1955. 
Previously he had served for ten years with the 
North Carolina budget bureau. Mr. Wright’s 
wife died less than two weeks before he did. A 
brother and several sisters survive. 


Albert F. Keller ‘35 on Sept. 5. Mr. Keller, who 
made his home in North Palm Beach, Fla., is 
survived by his wife. 


Drew Davidson Hill ’38 on Sept. 5. A resident 
of Sasser, Ga., Mr. Hill held extensive farming 
interests and was founder and owner of the 
Sasser Seed Sheller, Inc., an active and fast 
growing business in his community. He also 
served as mayor of Sasser for several terms and 
was on the Terrell County board of education 
for many years. Surviving are his wife,a son, 
and a daughter. 


John H. Hurlburt M.E.’39 on Nov. 1. Mr. Hurl-_ 
but was founder of Jack’s Bait House and former 
owner of John Pass Aquarium in Madeira Beach, 
Fla. After closing the aquarium in 1965, he 
worked for a while as a machine designer for — 
Brite Industries and IRC. Surviving are his 
widow and a son. 


Zach Toms White ‘42 on Jan. 23, 1975. A gradu- 
ate of the Harvard graduate school of business 
administration, Mr. White was associated with 
Price Waterhouse & Co., for twenty-eight years. 
He was admitted to the partnership in July 1961 
and transferred to the Atlanta office. In 1966 he 
moved to the national office research depart- — 
ment, where he was working at the time of his - 
death. Mr. White was active in the Massachu- | 
setts Society of CPA’s, the American Institute — 
of CPA’s, and the National Association of Ac- 
countants. Surviving are his wife and two 
children who reside in Summit, N. J. 


Don Aubrey Payne M.Div.’51 on Nov.”29. . 
Pastor of the Weaverville, N. C., United Meth- 
odist Church for the past two and a half years, 
Mr. Payne died following a heart attack. He had 
served other churches including Randolph Cir- 
cuit, Lindsey Memorial at High Point, Long’s 
Chapel at Lake Junaluska, Liberty, Belmont, 
Marion, Hawthorne Lane in Charlotte, and 
Forest City. Surviving are his wife, two 
daughters, and a son. 


Frederick T. Mahla ‘66, M.Div.’69 on Oct. 13. 
A resident of Morrisville, N. C., Mr. Mahla 
was killed in an accident. He is survived by his 
wife, Elizabeth Carpenter Mahla B.S.N.’70. 





The Parks family—Dennis, Julie, Greg, and 
Ben-turns out for a portrait in front of the 
refurbished miner's cabin. Pottery wine 
glasses, left, are among the things that spin off 
Dennis's wheel at a pottery school high in the 
Nevada mountains. 





Wheels Turn in Nevada Ghost Town 


Sixty-four-hundred feet up Nevada’s Mt. 
Blitzen sits Tuscarora, a ghost town of 
about.a dozen year-round residents. Peo- 
ple thereabouts, harking back to its past 
splendor, call the town the ‘Queen of 
Goose Creek Country.” . 


In 1864 gold was discovered in a hill 
just to the southwest of the present site. 
By 1871, when Tuscarora.was already 
famous for gold deposits, a ledge of silver 
ore was found and the mining camp moved 
again—then again and again following the 
vein. 

_ Tuscarora’s history is as vivid as the 
rolling vowels of her name—an influx of 
_ Chinese immigrants, major stage and rail- 
- road lines, frontier culture enough to rival 
Virginia City. 

But when all the gold and silver veins 
“pinched out’’ around 1916, most of the 
| people left. ; 
_ Today this frowzy queen has lost her 
glitter and sits forgotten and isolated— 
fifty-two miles from the nearest real town 
and six miles off a paved road. 


When Julie Gardner Parks got her B.S.N. 
from Duke in 1958, she could scarcely have 
imagined that her nursing career would 








lead to a renovated miner’s cabin in sand- 
locked Tuscarora. 

For thirteen years Julie, who grew up in 
Gastonia, N.C., practiced and taught 
nursing—in Washington, D.C., in lowa 
City, Iowa, in Galesburg, Ill., and finally 
in Pomona, Calif. Her husband Dennis was 
teaching pottery at Pitzer College in Clare- 
mont, Calif., when they began making 
summer forays to Tuscarora. 

Five years ago the Parkses and their two 
sons settled permanently in Tuscarora to 
run the Tuscarora Retreat and Summer 
Pottery School. In the process, Julie has 
become a lot more than a nurse. She is a 
dormitory housemother, cooking instruc- 
tor, business brains of the school, and resi- 
dent veterinarian for a town in which the 
summer pottery school enrollment out- 
strips the native population. 

During the whole year, some two dozen 
students pass through Tuscarora, living in 
an abandoned hotel converted into a 
dormitory, mess hall, and business office. 
The town’s other frame buildings—includ- 
ing a carriage shop and tavern—are in 
various stages of decay. 

The Parkses wound up in Tuscarora be- 
cause Dennis Parks fell in love with the 





place. After a sabbatical and a year’s leave 
of absence from Pitzer College he mailed in 
his resignation. 

“T have come to feel Tuscarora is my 
home,” says Dennis. ‘My wife’s face looks 
happier when she’s bottle feeding baby 
Nubian goats than it does after the day shift 
on a ward of the Pomona Valley Hospital. 

“My sons are healthier here raising 
chickens for 4-H, fishing, and trapping 
muskrats than they would be in the smog, 
shooting baskets on a cement playground 
or hanging around a drugstore blowing 
bubble gum. When I’m working at living 
a good life in the country, I feel I’m a 
little better person than when I’m trying to 
make do (faking it) in the city.” 

In June of 1966 a small band of people, 
including Dennis, met in Tuscarora to set 
up a makeshift summer pottery school. 
They turned an old carriage shop into a 
studio and searched the sagebrush for 
usable materials—broken firebricks from 
abandoned mills, the steering column out 
of an old auto, clay samples from tailing 
piles. 

Out of gray clay, sand, and sawdust, 
they pressed the firebrick to build their 
first small kiln. It was fired with stove oil 
in arusty weed burner purchased from the 
local blacksmith. 

The next summer Julie returned with 
Dennis to build a sixty-cubic-foot, high 
temperature updraft kiln with commercial 
firebricks from Salt Lake City. During the 
next four summers, until they moved there 
permanently in 1971, the Parkses added 
four more kilns. 

The family lives in a four-room miner’s 
cabin. The walls are lined with shelves for 
books and pottery—the work of Dennis, 
early American potters, and several North 
Carolina artisans. In the middle of the room 
sits a big wood-burning army stove, their 
only source of heat even in sub-zero 
weather. F 

The new pottery studio—a geodesic 
dome Dennis built near their cabin—holds 
the pottery wheels and working slabs. 

They enjoy the usual conveniences like 
electricity, indoor plumbing, and a tele- 
phone. But when the phone rings, they 
listen for one long and three shorts; seven 
others are on the line. 

The day starts for their family at six 
o'clock with a few cups of tea, listening to 
the news, and reading a poem or two. 
Dennis goes down for breakfast to the old 
hotel where the pottery students live, and 
Julie heads out to feed and water the rabbits 
and doe goats. 


After morning chores Julie settles down 
to her role-as president of the Tuscarora 
Retreat and Summer Pottery School. She 
joins any latecomers at the hotel for break- 
fast. Then she gets down to business: on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, the 
days the mail comes, she spends most of 
the mornings answering letters. 

She works as organizer of the household 
and counselor to the students. 

“We all take turns with the cooking and 
cleaning,’’ she explains. “I give advice 
and instruction in the kitchen—how to 
pluck and cut up chicken, bake bread, 
cook fresh trout, make lard—whatever. In 
season we get involved in wine making. If 
the fish are biting and the weather is good, 
we drop everything and go fishing.” 

Each fall and spring ‘‘semester’’ brings 
about five students from any part of the 
country, half of them working for credit 
from a college. Although most of the stu- 
dents’ time is spent with fingers immersed 
in “mud,” each has responsibilities taking 
care of animals. 

Summers are another thing. From the 
middle of June until the middle of August, 
the Parkses have fifteen students in resi- 
dence and guest instructors and their 
families. 

“During that time I spend most of my 
days cooking, but do manage early 
morning jobs. Dennis is busy coordinating 
school activities and gardening. And since 
the boys aren’t living fifty miles away at- 
tending school in Elko five days a week 
they come up with their own projects, 
like working thirteen hours a day ona 
nearby ranch. 

‘“‘When the students leave, friends come 
to visit and help us finish up projects 
started during the summer and harvest our 
winter’s vegetable supply.” 

In the fall there are usually chickens, 
ducks, geese, and a pig to slaughter. 
Dennis and sons Ben and Greg hunt deer. 
Julie picks wild berries to make jam and 
wine. 

Julie’s nursing “career” is varied. Last 
year she was called on to splint a fracture 
when a boy, broke his ankle playing foot- 
ball at the 4-H picnic. 

“That prompted me to take a forty hour 
course at the Elko Community College in 
emergency medical techniques,” she said. 
But mostly she bandages minor cuts, 
answers medical questions for students and 
local residents, and drives patients into 
town whenever they need to see a doctor. 

“When someone isn’t feeling well and 
comes to me for help, I’m a nurse again.’ 
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Something We Agree On 


Having a friendly conversation in Bos- 
ton or New York on the correct compo- 
sition of clam chowder is as-unlikely 
as getting two Texans to agree on the 
perfect formula for chili. Somebody 
will probably wind up insulted—or 
worse. But in North Carolina, where 
hush puppies are the culinary issue, 
one can talk calmly about clam 
chowder. What we want to talk about 
is Duke’s New England-style Clam 
Chowder, a recipe that is served 
twice each Friday in the West Campus 
dining halls. They whomp up a whop- 
ping 120 gallons of this very popular 
chowder. And here’s how they do it 
—scaled down for smaller broods. 


New England Clam Chowder 


1 quart canned clams, chopped and 
drained (if fresh, precook) 

or 3 medium-sized potatoes, diced 
medium-sized onions, chopped 


NN NY 


medium-sized green peppers, 

chopped 

8 slices bacon, cooked and diced 

14% quart milk 

3 tbsp. flour 

1 tbsp. bacon drippings 

1 quart clam juice (available in cans) 

1¥2 quart chicken stock (do not sub- 
stitute bouillon) 

1 tbsp. Worcestershire Sauce 

1 tsp. Hot Sauce 

salt and pepper to taste 


Fry bacon and boil potatoes. Saute onions.and peppers in bacon drippings, reserv- 
ing one tablespoon for the soup. Heat milk. Make roux of fat and flour (mix them 
together) and whip into hot milk. Cook, stirring until slightly thickened. Add clam 
juice, chicken stock, and all other ingredients—except the clams—to this mixture. 
Heat but do not boil. Turn off heat, add chopped clams, and stir. Yield: one gallon. 
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Oh, to Be in April 


The Wind Symphony’s Easter Concert 
in the Sarah P. Duke Gardens will be a 
good opportunity to enjoy an after- 
noon of music while seeing the 
gardens in full spring blush. The con- 
cert directed by Paul Bryant will be at 
2:30 p.m. April 18 by the pond—amid 
blossoming cherry and crab apple trees 
and near the tiered array of pansies, 
tulips, and narcissus on the terrace. 
And that night in the Chapel the North 
Carolina Symphony Orchestra will 
join forces with the Chapel Choir and 
the Chorale for Mahler’s Symphony 
No. 2, the ‘Resurrection Symphony.” 
This will be at 7 p.m. under the baton 
of John Gosting. 

m The Friday night prior to this, on 
April 16, the Duke Jazz Ensemble will 
stage its spring concert at 8:15 p.m. 
in Page Auditorium. Willie Ruff will 
direct. 
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A Touch of Classes 


You're a housewife who wants to es- 
cape from chores or whatever for a few 
weeks during the summer. Not just to 
rest but to give yourself a creative lift. 
Or a businessman who wants to 
pursue a pet interest—something you 
let drop years ago. We have just the 
thing: Duke’s summer sessions of 
three separate five-week terms. You 
can enroll at graduate or undergradu- 
ate levels; you can take courses for 
credit or as a nondegree candidate. 
What can you take? Anything from - 
Dimensions of Racism to Drama Criti- 
cism to Contemporary Political 
Ideologies to Phytoplankton Systema- 
tics—which is taught at the Marine 
Lab. All departments, in fact, offer 
summer courses, including the profes- 
sional schools of engineering and 
nursing. And if you’re a full-time 
elementary or secondary school 
teacher, you may be eligible for half 
tuition and possibly an additional 
scholarship. (Write soon to take ad- 
vantage of these benefits.) Campus 
dormitories and Town House apart- 





ments will be available as living 
quarters. Write for a brochure listing 
all the courses for the terms which 
run May 11-June 12, June 14-July 16, 
and July 19-August 20: 


Director of the Summer Session 
Duke University 
Durham, N.C. 27706 


Spring, Anyone? 


Because of football and basketball, fall 
and winter are viewed as the major 
sports seasons. But the spring offers a 
great array of indoor and outdoor 
athletics. Here are schedules of what 
Duke teams are up to: 


Golf 


Pinehurst Invitational 
March 8, 9, 10 
Pinehurst, N.C. 


Palmetto Intercollegiate 
March 12, 13, 14 
Orangeburg, S.C. 


Iron Duke Intercollegiate 
March 21, 22 
Duke 


Furman Invitational 
March 25, 26, 27 
Furman University, Greenville, S.C. 


Big Four Tournament 
April 2, Wake Forest 
April 3, UNC-CH 
April 4, Duke 

April 5, N.C. State 


ACC Championship 
April 15, 16, 17 
Northridge Country Club, Raleigh 


Southern Intercollegiate 
May 27, 28, 29 
Athens Country Club, Athens, Ga. 


Lacrosse 
March 6—Washington & Lee, Durham 
March 13—Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 





March 15—Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 

March 20—South Carolina, Durham 

March 25—Denison, Durham 

March 27—William & Mary, Williamsburg, 
Va. 

March 31—N.C. State, Durham 

April 3—Roanoke, Salem, Va. 

April 4—Virginia Tech, Blacksburg, Va. 

April 8—Vermont, Durham 

April 17—St. Mary’s, Durham 

April 21—UNC-CH, Chapel Hill 


Outdoor Track 


March 7—Citadel, Charleston, S.C. 
March 11—All-Comers, Gainesville, Fla. 
March 20—Early Bird Relays, Durham 
March 27—Atlantic Coast Relays, Raleigh 


April 3—State Record Relays, Columbia, S.C. 


Colonial Relays, Williamsburg, Va. 


April9—Duke Olympic Metric Invitational, 
Durham 
April 10—Carolina Relays, Chapel Hill 
April 16,17—ACC Championships, Durham 
April 23,24—Penn Relays, Philadelphia, Pa. 
May 8—East Coast Invitational, Raleigh 
May 21,22—ICAAAA, Philadelphia, Pa. 
June 3,4,5—NCAA, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tennis 


March 1—Penn State, Durham 

March 7—Florida Ee aveTHY/ Gainesville, 
Fla. 

March 8—Florida International, Orlando, 
Fla. 

March 9—Florida Tech, Orlando, Fla. 

March 10—Rollins, Orlando, Fla. 

March 12—Florida State, Tallahassee, Fla. 

March 17—Davidson, Davidson 

March 19—East Stroudsburg, Durham 

March 20—Middle Tennessee State, 
Durham 

March 21—University of Pennsylvania, 
Durham 

March 23—Dartmouth, Durham 

March 24—Wake Forest, Winston-Salem 

March 26—Presbyterian, Durham 

March 28—South Carolina, Durham 

April 3—Virginia, Durham 

April 4—Clemson, Durham 

April 7-N.C. State, Raleigh 

April 9—Hampton Institute, Durham 

April 11—Maryland, Durham 

April 13—UNC-CH, Durham 

April 16,17,18—ACC Tournament, College 
Park, Md. 


Baseball 


March 4—South Carolina, Durham 

March 5—High Point, Durham — 

March 7—Valdosta State, Valdosta, Ga. 

March 8,9—Stetson University, DeLand, 
Fla. 


March 10—Florida Southern, Lakeland, Fla. 
March 11,12—Rollins, Orlando, Fla. . 
March 17—Old Dominion, Durham 
March 19—Pfeiffer, Durham 

March 20—Guilford, Durham 


. March 21—East Carolina, Durham 


March 23—Wake Forest, Durham 
March 29—UNC-CH, Chapel Hill 
March 31—N.C. State, Raleigh 

April 2,3—Maryland, College Park, Md. 
April 4,5—Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.” 
April 8,9—Clemson, Durham 

April 13—UNC-CH, Durham 

April 15—N.C. State, Durham 

April 16—Virginia Tech, Durham 

April 19,20—Rain Dates 

April 22-25—ACC Tournament 


_ Women’s Tennis 


March 4,5,6—Florida Invitational 
Tournament, Tallahassee, Fla. 

March 20—Ohio State, Durham 

March 25—Franklin Marshall, Durham 

March 27—Princeton, Durham 

April 1—UNC-CH, Durham 

April 3—University of Tennessee, Durham 

April 6—Wake Forest, Durham 

April 13—Wake Forest, Winston-Salem 

April 22,23,24—NCAIAW Tournament, 
Chapel Hill 


Women’s Golf 


March 18—UNC-CH Invitational, Chapel 
Hill 

March 23—UNC-CH & ASU, Durham 

April 1,2,3—Furman University Invita- . 
tional, Greenville, S.C. 

April 6—Wake Forest, UNC-CH, UNC-G, 
Winston-Salem . 

April 8,9,10—NCAIAW Collegiate Golf 
Tournament, Durham 

April 15—UNC-G Invitational, Greensboro 

April 20—Wake Forest & UNC-G, Durham 




















Duke zoologist Daniel A. Livingstone 
| collects mud—but not just any mud. He 
eB prefers African mud, and the older the 





better. 

Mud has been accumulating undis- 
turbed on isolated African lake bottoms for 
thousands of years. In some lakes, the sedi- 
ments, a mile thick, have been laid down 
over the past twelve million years. For 
| Livingstone, they are records that disclose 
much about the climatic history of the 

earth. They can tell what climates were 

like for prehuman ancestors as they roamed 
_ Africa. And, perhaps crucially important 
Ue today, this ancient weather information 
| _ can help predict global weather regimes for 
| _ the years ahead. 
hs Whether the world eats depends on the 
weather. Grains—wheat, corn, barley or 
_ rye—as bread or as grain-fed beef are the 
__ basis of most of the world’s diet. And, 
_ Livingstone points out “most of the grain- 
lands of the world are climatically margi- 
nal.”’ They are located in areas which are 
natural grasslands, where the low annual 
_ rainfall or the seasonal rainfall pattern 
make forest growth impossible. A rela- 
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tively small change in the climate of the 
grain-growing areas—a small drop in the 
average world temperature, for example, or 


- a small change in rainfall pattern—would 


endanger both the grain and the global 
food supply. - bs 

It is known that the climate has shifted 
radically anumber of times in the long past. 
Some researchers interpret current evi- 
dence as pointing to other changes on the 
way. Pushed to the furthest limits, Living- 
stone’s investigations pose the biggest 
climate question of them all—is the world 
due another ice age? If so, when? 

So scientists are rummaging among 
relics of former climatic periods to see what 
patterns they discern. The data is also fodder 
for making and testing computer models of 
the earth’s climate. Such models will per- 
mit scientists to predict long-term trends 
and to evaluate man’s influence on the 
weather. 

For the past fifteen years, Livingstone 
has contributed substantially to the under- 
standing of climate through his probes of 


Africa’s climatic history. The clues to that 


history lie in the deep mud at the bottom of 


This micrograph of a present-day pollen 
grain 1s among those memorized by Duke 
zoologists so they can pick out, under the 

microscope, identical grains occurring in mud 
cores dating back 10,000 years. 


Ancient plant pollen 
from African lake bottoms 
helps scientists plot 
long-range weather patterns 


Reaching Back for the Future 


African lakes. For eons pollen and other 
microfossils have been deposited, day after 
day, year after year. Because there is little 
oxygen at the lake bottom, little decay 
takes place and few animals live there to stir 
up the sediments. It’s possible, then, to 
identify the microfossils in the mud and 
determine when the plants lived. 

To retrieve these sediments the Duke re- 
search team uses a coring device called a 
Livingstone Sampler, which Livingstone 
developed in 1953. The unpatented design 
is used widely in scientific work. Over- 
simplified, it is a metal pipe fitted with a 
piston to relieve hydrostatic pressure so 
that the mud can be forced about a meter 
up into the tube. Livingstone has found 
that he is at least the fourth “inventor” 
of the apparatus, the first being a Russian 
scientist in 1927. 

Livingstone has cores of mud covering 
50,000 years of climatic history. These cores 
can be as long as 150 feet, since every three 
feet of depth of the lake bed represents 
1,000 years of sediment. 

Once the core is in the lab, the zoologist 
takes samples from it at intervals to test 
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ts involved in climate re- 
search at Duke use photographs of highly 
magnified pollen as flash cards to familiarize 
themselves with the numerous shapes. 


them in a number of ways. He uses radio 
carbon techniques to date samples up to 
10,000 years old. The age of the older ma 
terial must be extrapolated from the depth 
of the sample and the estimated rate of mud 
deposition 


Once the dating is finished, he treats the 
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samples with acids to dissolve away the soil 


and unwanted organic material; these re 


mains are washed and centrifuged. Al- 

though this treatment is potent enough to 
dissolve glass, it leaves pollen grains intact, 
because of their almost impervious surface 


structure. Then the pollen is put on micro- 
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Zoologist Livingstone examines an 11,000-year-old mud core that he and his graduate 
students took from Lake Tanganyika. By analyzing the pollen traces the researchers can 
tell what climate prevailed by what plants flourished at the time. 
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scope slides, where a thousand grains from 
each level in the lake bed are counted and 
identified. 

The beauty of pollen grains in this work 
is not only that they are extremely resis- 
tant to decay, but that the shape and sur- 
face structure are different for each species 
of plant. Pollen grains, then, confirm 
that certain plants were to be found 
near the lake at a given time in the past. 
Since plants are fussy about the tempera- 
tures, soils, and the amounts of sunlight 
and moisture they thrive under, they make 
good indicators of the climate. 

Of course, some plants produce more 
pollen than others and insect-pollinated 
species are apt to be poorly represented, 
simply because their pollen doesn’t get 
swept about by the wind as much. Never- 
theless, enough plant species survive to 
indicate what the plant assemblage was 
and what the past climate must have been. 

“Sometimes you can get an intuitive feel- 
ing about what the pollen results mean,” 
says Livingstone. ‘For example, spruce 
pollen from a North Carolina core sug- 
gests a cooler climate than the one we’ve 
got now. But a better way of proceeding 
is to collect surface (modern) mud from 
lakes in different climates and surrounded 
by different kinds of vegetation. Then you 
look around among these samples for a 
modern assemblage that matches the fossil 
one and assume that the fossil climate is 
similar to the one that produces the modern 
pollen findings.” 

Since 1960, when he started in Africa, 
Livingstone’s research teams have taken 
surface, or control, samples from 200 
African lakes and have cored fifteen— 
among them Tanganyika, Victoria, and 
Albert. During those years seven graduate 
students have done much of the arduous 
field chores and tedious lab work. Robert 
Kendall Ph.D. ’68, for example, was in 
charge of Lake Victoria and Tom Harvey of 
Lake Albert. 

“I’m a creature of my graduate students,” 
says Livingstone. “I haven’t learned abso- 
lutely everything I know from them butI’ve 
learned a lot.” 

Livingstone chose African lakes because 
they offer both long, undisturbed records 
of climatic changes and a great variety of 
lake types and climates for weather com- 
parisons. African lakes are scattered overa 
wide range of latitude and altitude and the 
most ancient of them provide unbroken 
records of the last twelve million years. 
They are immensely diverse: in tempera- 
ture, some are warmer than blood, while 
others are ice covered most of the day; some 
are almost as pure as distilled water, and 
others are five times saltier than the sea. In 
some, a white dinner plate dropped from 
the side of a boat remains visible 100 feet 
down; in others, it is not visible one inch 
below the surface. 





The very earliest men may have walked 
the shores of these lakes and drunk their 
waters. Certainly, the oldest and most com- 
plete records of man’s development from 
an apelike ancestor have been found in 
Africa. Traces of the climates which early 
man knew may be found in the lake bot- 
toms. 

Today, simply reaching some of these 
lakes is a feat in itself. Livingstone studied 
a lake in the Ruwenzori mountains that 
could be reached only through forest so 
thick and tangled that experienced guides 
were exhausted after four hours’ travel a 
day. This may help account for Living- 
stone’s reputation as a physically fit man. 
He bicycles to and from work at Duke and 
usually runs up the four flights of stairs 
to his office. His graduate students, as a 
rule, share a lean and muscular look. 

Livingstone likes to describe himself asa 
man best known for having been tasted and 
rejected by a large Nile crocodile. He is 
alive today, Livingstone suggests, because 
the creature found his rubber boat more 
delectable. Since then he has spent a lot of 
time designing large, unsinkable, uncap- 
sizable and—he hopes—inedible lake 
craft. 

In the course of studying Africa’s climate 
during the last ice age, Livingstone and his 
students have helped narrow the number 
of possible explanations for ice ages of the 
past. One of the first findings helped con- 
firm that the last ice age was a worldwide 
phenomenon. One hypothesis of climatic 
change had suggested that ice ages in the 
Northern hemisphere were a result of an 
extreme tilting of the earth on its axis. Such 
a tilt would have resulted in less sunlight 
and colder temperatures only in the north- 
ern clime. But Livingstone’s findings in- 
dicate that montane glaciers in Africa be- 
came more extensive during the last ice 
age and began melting and retreating at 
the same time as did the glaciers in Europe 
and North America. ; 

A second hypothesis has held that ice 
ages result from an increase in heat from 
the sun, which in turn leads to an increase 
in evaporation, cloudiness, and precipita- 
tion on earth. More snowfall at the poles 
leads to a greater buildup of glacier ice. 
At the same time, rain soaks the equatorial 
latitudes. 

This hypothesis was clouded by findings 
from Livingstone’s lab. Researcher 
Robert Kendall found that the African 
climate during the last ice age was dry, 
not wet. Other findings have since con- 
firmed this for the tropics in general. This 
could well mean that the sun was less in- 
tense and thus evaporated less water from 
the oceans during the last ice age. 

Of Africa’s more recent history, the most 
Livingstone will say is that change is the 
norm. Furthermore, evidence accumulat-: 
ing worldwide suggests that climatic 
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Working from a borrowed freighter, a crew lowers a two-inch pipe from a coring rig 
into the 700-meter waters of Tanganyika—as Livingstone looks on. Later the pipes are 
sawed in half lengthwise to give access to study the mud samples. 
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change can come very quickly. Isotopic 
studies of glaciers can be used to show 
what the temperature of the air was when 
the ice formed. The colder the air, the 
greater the proportion of heavy isotopes of 
oxygen there will be in the ice. These 
studies suggest air temperatures can drop 
to ice age ranges within fifty to one 
hundred years—’’which,” says Living- 
stone, “is fast enough to be scary.” 

Predicting future weather patterns and 
weighing man’s influence on climate could 
be of tremendous practical importance. 
Livingstone feels the most likely means of 
predicting future weather patterns will be 
the model being developed at the Geo- 
physical Fluid Dynamics Laboratory at 
Princeton. This is a computer model of the 
world’s climatic regimes, calculated from 
first physical principles and laws, and 
using only known data. No attempt is made 
to describe known weather patterns but in- 
stead to calculate what the earth’s weather 
should be like—from information about 
the viscosity of air and water, the energy 
coming in from the sun, the rate of the 
earth’s spin, and other factors. 

Having a model that will accurately cal- 
culate the earth’s climate now, however, 
does not mean it’s good enough to pre- 
dict future climates, when other factors 
may vary. To know this, one must test it. 
The Princeton scientists are testing the 
model on the earth’s climate at the height 
of the last ice age, 18,000 years ago. 

Meanwhile oceanographers have in the 
last ten years mapped the surface tempera- 
tures of the world’s oceans of the last ice 
age, using fossil data from seabed cores in 
an approach very much like Livingstone’s. 
The researchers are feeding this data into 
the Princeton model in an effort at predict- 
ing the land climates of that ice age world. 

“They are trying to see if the climatic ef- 
fects predicted for the land on the basis of 
sea temperatures are consistent with what 
is known about land climates of the time,” 
says Livingstone. 

Data from Livingstone’s lab and other 
labs working on ice age climates act as 
important checks on the model. The better 
the model, the more its predictions should 
agree with measured data. Once a success- 
ful model is devised for describing world- 
wide climatic schemes, not just for now but 
for another time when climates were very 
different, then it should be able to predict 
the future as well. 

“Once we get a good model,” Living- 
stone points out, “we can start playing 
with the input and see what the conse- 
quences might be. You can then make pre- 
dictions of what might happen if, for in- 
stance, the ozone layer in the upper at- 
mosphere is disturbed.” 

Some researchers are suggesting the 
earth is due for another ice age. Living- 
stone is not so sure. 





“It’s not possible to make a meaningful 
guess,” he says. ‘The distribution of trees 
indicates that things have been getting 
cooler for about the last 5,000 years. Gla- 
ciers are more advanced than they were 
then. It’s difficult to generalize about 
droughts. Some people think that the 
three-year Sahelian drought is an indica- 
tion of a coming ice age. I am not con- 
vinced, but it’s possible. 

“If this interglacial period is as short as 
the last two—10,000 years—then our time 
is up. If it’s as long as the one before 
that, then we have another 20,000 years to 
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go. 

World temperatures have dropped about 
1.6°C (2.7°F) since about 1950, which 
some researchers interpret as an indication 
of a coming ice age. 

“That,” says Livingstone, “is a quarter of 
the way to ice age temperatures. If it con- 
tinues at that rate, we'll get real trouble. 
And since most grainlands are climatically 
marginal, we don’t need much change to 
endanger them. 

“We can be dead sure that the climate 
is changing,” he adds. ““AndI do know that 
we have to worry about what we do to the 
climate.” 

Large scale human activity may already 
be changing the climate. Fuel use increases 
the carbon dioxide in the air, while wide- 
spread urbanization makes more dust. On 
top of this, scientists are learning how to 
change the weather—though so far only on 
a small scale—with rainmaking or fog 
clearing by cloud seeding. 

But small-scale changes could lead to big 
consequences. 

“Tt may not take very much energy,” 
the zoologist says, ‘to change one initial 
state to another with a very different out- 
come. 

“The scary thing is that climate may not 
be a stable thing. It may flip-flop. And 
once it’s changed, you may not be able to 
keep it from running away with you. We 
run the risk of catapulting ourselves into 
either a fullinterglacial, which would flood 
every seaport in the world, or into a full ice 
age. 

‘“An increase in carbon dioxide in the at- 
mosphere will tend to lead to interglacial 
conditions. An increase in dust could pro- 
duce a fullice age. Both together could save 
tices 

—Barbara Scott Murdock 


Murdock M.A.’69, who has a bachelor's de- 
gree in biochemistry from the University of 
Chicago and a master's in zoology at Duke, 
writes about scientific matters. 
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Blackburn to Rejoin 
Economics Faculty 


John O. Blackburn, who has steered the 
University through financial shallows as 
chief budget officer, has resigned as chan- 
cellor to return to teaching. Blackburn, 
who joined Duke in 1959, will return to the 
economics faculty on July 1. 

He was chairman of the economics de- 
partment in 1969, when he was named 
provost and then the next year elevated to 
chancellor. 

In his letter to President Terry Sanford, 
Blackburn said he felt he was ‘‘nearing 
the end of the time in which I can remain 





away from my discipline with hopes of re- 
suming active participation in teaching 
and research.” 

Sanford accepted the resignation “with 
deep regret’’ and reappointed Blackburn to 
the faculty. 

“He has been a champion of improving 
academic excellence and broadening 
Duke’s music program,” Sanford said, “and 
he has been the wise manager of our en- 
dowment. He has reached across all the 
concerns and hopes of the University and 
has been totally devoted to Duke’s develop- 
ment and its plans for the future.” 

Sanford said that a search committee 
will be formed to find a successor. 

Sanford has praised Blackburn for 
pulling the University out of a $3.4 million 
deficit last year—although there were 
ruffled feathers before the finances were re- 
solved. The proposed phase-out of the 
School of Forestry and Environmental 
Studies and of the Primate Facility drew 
loud criticism. 

When Blackburn became chancellor the 
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school had a $900,000 deficit, but the Uni- 
versity has operated in the black ever since. 

Blackburn, a native of Florida, got his 
bachelor’s degree at Duke in 1951 and got 
his master’s and doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

Sanford said that Blackburn will con- 
tinue special assignments for the Uni- 
versity, with emphasis on music and art 
programs. In addition, he will remain 
chairman of the University Investments 
Committee, which handles Duke’s en- 
dowment funds. 


Federal Codes Bring 
‘Paperwork Nightmare’ 


Duke University’s board of trustees was 
told in March that federal regulations were 
creating a “‘paperwork nightmare” and 
running up costs that must eventually be 
borne by the student. 

Charles B. Huestis said that the 
University has spent $805,000 to comply 
mostly with health and safety standards, 
such as additional handrails all over the 
campus. He said that the regulations— 
primarily aimed at businesses which ab- 
sorb increased costs through higher con- 
sumer prices—must be passed on by uni- 
versities in higher student fees. 

“It is our business to be a university 
but our time is increasingly being spent 
on being a business,” said the vice- 
president for business and finance. ‘What 
annoys us is that the regulations keep 
coming out and adding to the paperwork. 
We are creating a paperwork nightmare.” 

Most of the money, Huestis said, is being 
spent in employee-related areas and much 
of it to comply with the Occupational and 
Health Safety Standards Act. The federally 
required vested retirement program will 
cost the University an estimated $1.3 
million, he said. 

Huestis charged that the regulations 
were causing Duke to lose its identity 
and change its responsibility, triggering 
what he called a “changing campus atmos- 
phere.” 

In other business at its quarterly meeting 
on March 5 and 6 the board was told that 
P The library faces “lots and lots of prob- 
lems, most of them having to do with 
money,” said Library Director Connie 
Dunlap, and that the library will be ‘“ask- 
ing for large sums of money” over the next 
few years. ‘We are going to have a com- 
plete overhaul with the way money is al- 
located and also the way money is spent. 
Right now we are reviewing procedures 
and trying to eliminate those that are no 
longer necessary,” said the new head 
librarian. Among the changes considered 
are the greater use of computer technology. 
And she suggested one way to stretch staff 


and money might be to merge the physics, 
engineering, and biology libraries. 

>» The admissions office has received a 
record number of inquiries this year and 
has mailed out 3,500 applications. Admis- 
sions Director Clark Cahow said, ‘We're 
going to be screamed at in April’’—the 
month acceptances are mailed—because 
many qualified applicants will have to be 
turned away because of lack of space. 

> The number of women attending the 
School of Divinity has increased as the 
number of men has decreased. In addition, 
said Divinity Dean Thomas Langford, the 
school is now 10 percent black—tthe largest 
minority percentage in any of Duke’s 
schools. The increase in women students is 
partially due to lessening resistance to 
women as ministers, Langford said. 

> The School of Engineering has alsohad a 
dramatic increase in the number of 
women—now 18 percent of the enrollment, 
up from less than 1 percent in 1970. 
Engineering Dean Aleksandar Vesic also 
said that engineering graduates are earning 
starting salaries of $15,000 to $16,000. This 
is good for current students, he said, but 
may present faculty recruitment problems, 
with higher salaries paid in business. 

> The School of Law needs government 
support of minority students and a larger 
faculty. ‘There isn’t much use in Duke 
running a mediocre law school,” said Dean 
Kenneth Pye. ‘Regrettably, there are 
enough of these.’’ The great weakness in 
the law school, he said, is the lack of 
recognized legal scholars in the fifty to 
seventy age group. 

> The School of Forestry and Environ- 
mental Studies, which recently embarked 
on a five-year improvement program, is 
growing in enrollment and adding new 
courses. “I think the administration has 
been giving the kind of commitment we 
need to proceed,” said Dean William 
Ralston. 

> $3 millionin contracts has been awarded 
for Duke Hospital North and 60 per- 
cent of the architect’s work is complete. 
> Zoology, psychology, history, and eco- 
nomics are now the most popular under- 
graduate majors. Departments have been 
adjusting to shifting demands, said Trinity 
Dean John Fein, but there have been “no 
major changes in the Duke curriculum in 
the past six years.” 


Duke Helps Sponsor 
Area ‘Think Tank’ 


The National Humanities Center, a 
“think tank’”’ for the humanities modeled 
on the behavioral sciences center at Palo 
Alto, Calif., has been established under the 
aegis of Duke University, the University of 
North Carolina, and North Carolina State 
University. 


























The center, which will occupy a building 
at the Research Triangle Park by 1978, will 
be a base from which fifty scholars—joined 
by scientists and people from public life 
will think and work. 

Brainpower directed at solving problems 
in the humanities is important, says Duke 
President Terry Sanford, because “this ele- 
ment of contemporary society is under new 
and enormous challenge.” 

The $3 million to set up the center has 
come from foundations, corporations, and 
state agencies in North Carolina. The three 
universities will foot the operating bills for 
the first five years. 

Ground breaking for the center, which 
will be on neutral territory near all three © 
universities, will be next fall. The $1.5 
million building is expected to be opened 
in two years. 

Each year scholars from various hu- 
manistic disciplines will become fellows of 
the National Humanities Center. 

The American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences and a number of foundations have 
financed the planning for the center, which 
began in 1973. The idea began with Morton 
Bloomfield of Harvard, Gregory Vlastos of 
Princeton, and Meyer Abrams of Cornell 
after they spent a year at the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 
at Palo Alto. 

“We have placed our faith in tech- 
nology,” says Duke President Terry San- 
ford, ‘which has served us both well and 
poorly. But as technology has flourished, 
the humanities have languished. 

“They have not received the great sup- 
port that technology has attracted, and this 
is an irony of our times for it is the humani- 
ties that are the continuous and vital hu- 
man experiment.” 

The three universities, which havea _ 
combined enrollment of 45,000 and faculty — 
of 4,000, include a land-grant university, 
alarge private university, and the country’s ~ 
oldest state university. 
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; Shorter news notes 


The year nobody liked. If what you often 


hear constitutes the prevailing attitude, then 


the new Chanticleer, published as a two- 
volume soft-cover, is indeed in poor taste. 
A reporter for the student daily talked with 
forty students and found only one who was 


pleased with the yearbook. ‘’This year’s 


Chanticleer is but another attempt by Duke's 
quasi-liberal elite to ram their frustrations 
down others’ throats,” wrote a student to the 
Chronicle. The letter writer counted fifty 
repetitions of a well-known profanity. Critics 
felt the photographs too explicit and some 
features unrelated to the campus. Said Chan- 
ticleer Editor Kerry Wilson: ‘‘We wanted to 
reflect Duke and we feel we've done it hon- 
estly.”” 


Everybody inthe pool. Routine maid service 
for campus buildings does:not include all the 
niceties, like polishing light fixtures, washing 


‘walls and doors, cleaning windows. But such 


things do get done—and done by students who 
need the cash. The Student Labor Pool, with 
300 on its rolls, hires out to do odd jobs—at 
$2.30 an hour for workers, $2.75 for super- 
visors. Usually a hundred students are on the 
job somewhere every week. The pool's techni- 
cal branch, started last July, provides a crew, 
for example, to run the scoreboard and the 
audio and lighting at basketball games. Stu- 
dent crews handle lighting and audio at plays 
and other campus productions. 











Primate Fingerprints 























‘Lend Genetic Data 


~ Omar the ring-tailed lemur, who usually 
tries to bite people who stray too near, 


- lazily let his fingerprints be recorded. 


Butclearly, it wasn’t one of Omar’s better 
days. Nor did Xanthippe and Plato seem 
very enthusiastic about the business at 


_ hand. All three were woozy from tran- 


quilizer shots, harmless but easily capable 
of taking the starch out of a normally ex- 
citable primate. 

One by one, Omar going first, the six- 
pound lemurs were taken from small, wire 
cages at Duke’s Primate Facility by anthro- 


 pologist Kenneth Glander. 


Glander gently carried Omar to a long 
table where graduate student Tish Oliveira 
was spreading ink over a glass plate with a 
roller—finger printing apparatus bor- 
rowed from the Durham Police Depart- . 


_ment. 


A few minutes later, Glander and 


Oliveira had inky impressions of Omar's 
fingers, toes, and the soles of all four feet 


on three-by-five cards. Before the day was 
over, they would do the same with Xan- 
thippe, Plato, and several other lemurs. 


Eventually, they will record the prints of 


about 250 primates at the Duke facility. 
The prints aren’t for identification, but 
for study by specialists in dermaglyphics, 
like Oliveira, who believe they someday 
may be able to identify individuals sus- 


ceptible to genetic diseases by particular 


patterns of skin ridges and swirls. 
There is some evidence, Oliveira says, 


_ that human genetic abnormalities some- 
_ times are reflected in fingerprint patterns. 


Mongolism appears to be one such condi- 


tion. 


; _ Oliveira and Glander will now try to cor- 


_Telate the primates’ chromosomal char- 


acteristics with their fingerprint patterns, 
looking for evidence of a consistent con- 
nection between the two. By studying 
primates, the graduate anthropologist 
says, ‘any work we can do with them will 
put us that much more ahead with 
humans.” Like human beings, primates 
never possess duplicate fingerprint pat- 
terns. 

Prosimians, of which lemurs are a 
species, are the lowest members of the 
primate order to which man belongs. The 
Duke center maintains one of the largest 
research colonies in the world. 








Football Scheduling 
Only Looks Simple 


Unless something drastic happens in the 
next few weeks, Duke’s football team will 
play only four home games next year. The 
situation does not please any of the three 
men who are presently concerned with 
scheduling—Director of Athletics Carl 
James, Football Coach Mike McGee, and 
Vice-President for Business and Finance 
Charles Huestis. 

As of now, the Blue Devils will open their 
1976 season with road games at Tennessee, 
South Carolina, and Virginia, return home 
for a game with Pittsburgh, and then go on 
the road again to play Clemson and Miami 
of Florida. This means that five of the first 
six games the team plays will be away 
from Wallace Wade Stadium. 

In the last two years Duke’s road record 
has been 3-9, while its record at home has 
been 7-1-2. Nevertheless James, while 
saying that he would “‘like to play at least 
five home games a year,” does not think 
this should be a major detérrent to the 
1976 team. 

“If we're going to be a good football 
team we have to win on the road,” he says. 
“ realize that playing the first three games 
on the road is a challenge, but I still think 
that we can be 3-0.” 

Huestis, who has maintained a close as- 
sociation with the team during the last two 
seasons, feels more strongly than James 
about the importance of playing at home. 

“7 think it’s an absolute necessity for our 
football program that we play at least five 
home games a season,” Huestis says. “And 
I use five as a minimum number. Ideally 
I'd like to play six and sometimes seven 
games at home every year.” 

_ Coach McGee has few comments on the 
matter. Obviously the more home games 
the team plays, the happier the coach will 
be: home games usually mean more wins, 
and McGee is paid to win games. But 
McGee will not criticize the schedule. He 
has to play it, and he has to work with 
James in making future schedules. 

“There’s no doubt that we play a very 
challenging schedule,’’ McGee says. ‘“What 
we try to do is take advantage of the good 
parts of that tough schedule. For example, 
we'll say to a boy we're trying to recruit, 
‘Who would you rather play your first game 
against—East Carolina or Southern Cali- 


fornia?’ Players know that when they come 


to Duke they’re going to get a chance to 
play against the best.” 

But playing the best does not mean beat- 
ing the best. 

In McGee’s first five seasons the team 
opened against a nationally ranked 
team, culminating in 1975 when it faced 
defending national champion Southern Cal 
in the season opener. 


The Devils, who open 1976 against 
powerful Tennessee, have not won a 
season opener since McGee came. Then 


. from 1977 to 1980 they play their first 


game each year against Penn State, a team 
that has not been out of the top ten in the 
last eight years. 

During 1975 the Blue Devils compiled a 


‘3-0-2 record against ACC opponents— 


good enough for a second-place finish, their 
best in nine years in the conference. But 
the only outside foe they beat was Army. 
Losses to Southern Cal, South Carolina, 
Pittsburgh, Florida, and Georgia Tech—all 
teams that spent at least part of the year in 
the top twenty—left the Blue Devils with a 
4-5-2 mark. © 

So playing five of six games on the road 
to start the season pleases no one, especially 
Huestis. 

“Opening the season like thatis really 
asking a lot of the team,” he says. “I’ve 
gotten quite close to the players during 
the last two seasons and I have an idea of 
what they go through. Opening the season 
the way we do next yéar is certainly not 
an ideal situation.” 

Huestis and James have been trying hard 
for the last two months to change the sit- 
uation. James first tried to get Miami of 
Florida to come to Durham to play, and 
then there was talk of dropping Miami and 
adding a game at the beginning or end of 
the schedule. 

But as of the second week in February, 
Miami had not budged. Athletic Director 
Pete Elliot of Miami, which has drawn very 
poorly at home the last few years, wanted a 
home game and he wanted it with Duke. 
As a result, seven road games are still 
scheduled and the only games the Blue 
Devils will play in Wallace Wade Stadium 
next year are against Pittsburgh, Maryland, 
Georgia Tech, and Wake Forest. 

Whether or not the 1976 schedule is un- 
changeable now, Huestis is determined to 
avoid a similar dilemma in the future. 

“7 think one of the fundamental ob- 
jectives for us should be to play as many 
games as we can each year at home,” he 
says. “It’s important for the sake of the 
players and coaches who work so hard, our 
supporters like the Iron Dukes, and the 
student body which supported the team so 
well in 1975.” 

James agrees with Huestis up to a point. 
“Td like it if we could play all eleven games 
here,” he says. ““But next year when we 
play at Carolina and State and at Virginia 
both our students and supporters who 
want to see the team play can do so fairly 
easily. And there’s no reason why we can’t 
win those three games.” 

Nevertheless, both James and Huestis 
seem to be moving now to change future 
schedules. 

“We have a tentative schedule for the 
next ten years,’’ Huestis explains. ‘But it 
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Climbing costs. Next time you're on campus 
if you sense a change you can't quite put 
your finger on, chances are your finger may 
be on the change. To comply with safety 
codes the University is installing 1,200 feet of 
handrails on stairs and steps. Duke safety 
officer Larry Blake says that inspectors, im- 
plementing a state version of the federal Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Act of 1970, 
found thirty to forty places needing handrails. 
Campus safety people have added a dozen 
other locations. Installations include outdoor 
pipe rails and indoor wood and metal rails, the 
most costly being those fabricated to match 
designs of the 1930s. Total cost is $35,000. 





Black admissions in red. The number of 
black students accepted at Duke who actually 
matriculate is down about 15 percent in two 
years. In 1973, 60 percent of those accepted 
chose to attend, while in 1975 only 44 percent 
did so. Thurletta Brown of the admissions 
office, who predicts the trend will continue, 
says that this past fall only 71 of the 161 
blacks accepted at Duke decided to come. Ac- 
cording to questionnaires, better financial aid 
offers from other schools are a chief cause for 
the loss of black students at Duke. Other rea- 
sons cited were the small size of both the black 
faculty and the black studies program. Blacks 
now comprise 5 to 6 percent of the student 
body. 


Boardroom to classroom. Poets-in-resi- _ 
dence and pianists-in-residence and actors- 
in-residence are familiar figures around cam- 
puses. But what about executives-in-resi- 
dence? Duke had one. For two weeks in 
February Darrell D. Eichoff, executive vice- 
president of Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration talking about business topics 
with students. Eichoff, who started with his 
company as a field clerk in 1946, was to dis- 
cuss the role of financial institutions in New 
York City's crisis and the “capital crunch” 
that may face business in a few years. 





can be changed. We don’t have signed con- 
tracts that far in the future, and I think that 
Carlis going to change some of the games.” 
As an athletic director trying to balance 
a budget, James is in the difficult position 
of trying to schedule competitive games 
that will also make money. 
In 1977 Penn State is followed by 
Michigan and similar teams are on 
the schedule in the future. James 
and Huestis agree that teams like Indiana, 
SMU, Rice, and Vanderbilt must be 
brought on to the schedule. These are 
teams with solid programs like Duke, but 
they are not ‘‘semi-pro,”’ as are the likes of 
Michigan, Ohio State, Oklahoma, and 
Southern Cal. 
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“The success of a football program is 


- measured by many things,” Huestis sug- 


gests—‘‘success at the gate, alumni contri- 
butions, success on the field and others. 
We need to get a schedule that does more 
than just make money at the gate.” 

At least next year, and probably again in 
1977, Duke will continue to play the kind of 
murderous schedule it has maintained 
throughout the 1970s. But with Huestis 
solidly behind McGee and his team, and 
looking over James’s shoulder, itis probable 
that future schedules will still be ‘‘chal- 
lenging,’’ as McGee puts it, but not im- 
possible. 

—John Feinstein ’77 





The Duke Gardens filled with sunbathers and afternoon athletes when spring- 
like temperatures invaded February 
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Engineers Find Water, 
Sewage Rural Obstacle 


= Up until six years ago, the people of Lee 
County, in the Mississippi delta of Arkan- 
sas, still used outhouses—41 percent of 
those rural residents lacked running water 
and 53 percent lacked sewage connec- 
tions. 

# Until recently the 300 citizens of Basin, 
Montana, got their water—later found to 
be polluted—from a turn-of-the-century 
system that contained many of the original 
wooden pipes. 

# And in 1970 in South Carolina’s Beau- 
fort and Jasper Counties most rural resi- 
dents relied on home wells for their water 
supply and a large percentage lacked flush 
toilets, bathtubs, or showers. Some even 
lacked outhouses. 

These are samples of what two civil en- 
gineers at Duke found during a study of the 
delivery of water and sewage service to 
rural populations in this country. These 
were not sorry examples dredged up from 
the Depression years but all within this 
decade. 

“The presence of adequate water and 
sewer services can be expected to improve 
the total environment,” say engineers 
Dennis Warner and Jarir S. Dajani. “Such 
systems offer communities a tool for 
guiding and controlling land use and im- 
proving a community’s health care, 
among a host of other socio-political im- 
pacts.” 

The engineering faculty members re- 
ported their findings in a 128-page book, 
Water and Sewer Development in Rural 
America: A Study of Community Impacts, 
research supported by the National Water 
Demonstration Project. 

Warner and Dajani identified at least 
156 possible kinds of impact that can occur 
on project, environmental, and human 
levels in rural water and sewer systems, 
findings they hope can be incorporated 
into public decision-making for rural 
areas. 

Dajani explained that while some re- 
sults were closely related to water avail- 
ability and thus expected, others were not. 

“For example,” he says, “health im- 
provements are closely related to the 
presence of water and good sewage treat- 
ment. There has been a lot of research 
done about this. 

“Fire protection improvement is an 
easily anticipated result,” he continued, 
“but one improvement we did not expect 
at all was the effect on school truancy. 

“Teachers in several communities 
pointed out that some households which 
don’t have ready access to water, are un- 
able to give their children routine baths. 
As a result, they may be ostracized by 
others.” : 


As late as 1970, the study says, 17 per- — 
cent of all rural houses had incomplete in- — 
door sanitation facilities, compared to only 
3 percent in urban areas. : 

A year earlier, they add, the Farmers 
Home Administration found 24,545 rural 
communities that needed water supply im- 
provement and 22,000 communities 
deficient in sewer facilities. 

But not all impacts are favorable. Rural 
residents may find themselves faced with 
higher real estate market values, followed 
by higher tax assessments and property 
taxes, which can impair the standard of 
living in households hard-pressed to pay 
water and sewer bills. 

In most nonurban areas, these systems 
are also prerequisites for industrial and 
residential growth. 

“They go so far as to affect the kinds of 
transportation available to a community,” 
Dajani said, “like the number of small air- 
ports in a rural area.” 

Warner and Dajani carried out their field 
investigations in South Carolina, Ohio, ‘ 
Arkansas, and Montana, exploring the full - 
range of technical, environmental, health, 
economic and social impact arising from 
new or improved water and sewer systems. 

The report was aimed primarily at rating 
the problems for future research priorities. 
The engineers concluded that water and 
sewer systems were necessary and contri- 
buted to a community's well-being but 
alone were not a clear indication that a 
community could provide a better life for 
its residents. " 

Dajani recommends more detailed re- 
search on health care, technical advance- 
ment, economic status, industrial con- 
cerns, and other environmental and social 
factors, such as entertainment and road 
systems, affecting a community. 

The aim, Dajani says, is to provide the 
process which determines how and when 
these resources affect each other—a 
formula determining the solution to com- 
munity development problems in an 
economically depressed region. 

“Tt looks as if the economic and in- 
dustrial relationship offers us the greatest 
research possibilities right now,” he says. 


Sirica To Speak 


Judge John J. Sirica, whose son is in 
Duke’s spring graduating class, is sched- 
uled to be the main speaker at commence- 
ment on May 9—despite a heart attack in 
February. The federal judge who presided 
over the Watergate trials plans to keep the 
commitment he made prior to his illness. 








































_ Make it yourself. The basement of Southgate 
_ Dormitory has been turned into a long-awaited 


Crafts Center for students. Classes are now 


___ under way there in macrame, backstrap 


weaving, metal enameling, silkscreen, jewelry 
making, pottery, hammock tying, batik, and 
block printing. Operated by the University 
Union, the center was funded by $10,000 
from the Mary Duke Biddle Foundation and 
$4,500 from the student government. Crafts 
workshops originally started, with limited 
offerings, in the basement of the Ark in 1967. 





What about snakebite? Drinking and 
driving don’t mix, as the signposts proclaim, 
but drinking-a little-and diving may not be 
that incompatible. Peter Bennett, who directs 
diving research at Duke, told the Interna- 
tional Diving Symposium in New Orleans that, 
in tests, a shot of whiskey helped commercial 
divers avoid the high pressure nervous syn- 
drome, a combination of tremors, dizziness, 
and nausea that often occurs in divers going 
deeper than 500 feet. Bennett said that in the 
experiment a diver who drank only half his 
whiskey ration suffered tremors while the ones 
who drank an ounce and a half did not. He 
doesn’t recommend it in uncontrolled dives. 


Lost but not alone. Bill Fosic: 

team ended the season with a 13-14 win-loss 
record, but attendance at Cameron Indoor 
Stadium was up 10 percent over last year. 
Seven of the twelve home games were sell- 
outs. The squad, led by All-ACC junior Tate 
Armstrong and ACC Rookie-of-the-Year Jim 
Spanarkel, ran up the second-highest scoring 
average in school history, 88.3 points per 
game, and set a school record in field goals of 
52.2 percent accuracy. Both figures ranked 
among the top ten schools in the nation. In the 
ACC tournament, Maryland beat the Blue 
Devils 78-80 in an overtime. 











Research 


A faculty research and training grant of 
$802,885 has come from the Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation to support a three- 
year program in family medicine. Focusing 
on epidemiology—a discipline dealing 
with the cause, distribution, and control of 
communicable disease—the project will at- 
tempt to help doctors recognize the cause 
of illness among their regular patients and 
to be more effective in drawing up plans for 
control of community illness. The project 
is a joint endeavor between Duke and 
the UNC School of Public Health. 
a 
The divinity school received a $40,000 
grant from the Lilly Endowment of Indiana 
to expand educational leadership in the 
black church. Dean Thomas Langford of 
the divinity school said the grant will 
enable Duke to set up programs with eight 
_ black churches in Durham to aid in training 
black ministerial students. Duke’s program 
in Black Church Studies was established in 
June 1972. In its first year, twelve black 


students were enrolled; today twenty-nine 


men and six women are enrolled in the 
master’s of divinity sequence. 
Bea : 

_A major research effort determining the 
use of concentrated chenodeoxycholic acid 
(CDCA) to dissolve gallstones is currently 
under way with support from the National 
Institutes of Health. Duke, as one of ten in- 


‘ _ stitutions chosen as treatment centers, has 
’ received a grant of $499,520. Malcolm 


Tyor, head of gastroenterology, said the 
study will attempt to show that by supply- 
ing additional quantities of CDCA, nor- 
mally produced by the liver, it is possible 
to improve the body’s ability to cope with 
buildup of cholesterol—a major ingredient 


in gallstone formation. Cholesterol gallstones 


make up 85 percent of all gallstone cases. 
Nationally the study will involve 900 
patients. 

n88 

Duke law professor Arthur Larson has 
published the first full legal treatise on 
sex discrimination in the American work 
force. Four years in the making, the two- 
volume, 1,400-page work covers the his- 
tory of the discrimination from the time it 
was wholly sanctioned by law until the 
present. Larson was undersecretary of 
labor in the first Eisenhower administra- 
tion and is now James B. Duke Professor 
of Law and director of the University’s 
Rule of Law Research Center. 

Baa 

A research team headed by William S. 
Lynn, professor of medicine and associate 
professor of biochemistry, has identified 
the first known lipid molecule, which at- 
tracts white blood cells to a potentially 
diseased area. The discovery of the so- 
called HETE came as a result of research 
into chemotaxis. Other substances in the 
body attract white cells but HETE is the 
only small fat molecule known to do so. It 
is produced by an enzyme reaction in blood 
platelets and may signal a major step es- 
tablishing communication methods be- 
tween cells. The team’s work is supported 


by a grant from the National Institute of 
Environmental Health Sciences and the 
Veterans Administration. 

Ban 

James J. Morris, associate professor of 
cardiology, believes artificial pacemakers 
may be able to protect some heart attack 
survivors against fatal attacks. He recently 
received a $22,000 contract from Medtronic, 
Inc., of Minnesota to test his theory. Morris 
is trying to predict which people who have 
had one heart attack run a high risk of 
death from cardiac arrest. Such patients 
could-benefit from a pacemaker which goes 
into action only when the patient’s heart 
drops below seventy beats per minute. 


People 


> C. Edward Buckley III, associate pro- 
fessor of medicine and assistant professor 
of immunology, has been named to a four- 
year term as advisor to the National In- 
stitute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases. 
One of five new appointees, Buckley will 
serve on the fifteen-member council. 


> Stuart M. Sessoms, director of Duke hos- 
pitals since 1968, has resigned to accept a 
new position as senior vice-president of 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield of North Caro- 
lina. A native North Carolinian, Sessoms 
is a graduate of the University of North 
Carolina in pharmacy. He is a former 
deputy director of the National Institutes 
of Health. John D. Shytle, a former con- 
troller for the Veterans Administration and 
assistant vice president of health affairs, 


Guy Solie of Duke’s student loan office ad- 
mires a delicate balance-at least in his avoca- 
tion. Already an art collector, he got hung up 
on mobiles four years ago after he saw some in 
a New York City museum done by Alexander 
Calder, inventor of the wiry, restless art form. 
On his return, Solie 67 started building 
mobiles himself. He has now constructed 
thirty or forty; he has sold a few but mainly 
he has swapped them for other art. A large 
mobile dangles from the hallway ceiling 
outside his office in the East Duke Building. 
Being a man who deals with money, Solie 
realizes that many people don’t understand 
how an artist without a valuable reputation 
prices his work. He explains. “If it takes two 
weeks to construct a mobile, working on it as 
an eight-hour-a-day job, with no vacations or 
weekends, you can make twenty-six mobiles 
a year,” the thirty-year-old Wharton business 
graduate says. ‘Nobody sells more than half 
their stuff—-not even Calder. So if I sell the 
mobiles for $1,000 apiece, that comes to 
$13,000 a year. Is that an outrageous salary?” 


will act as director pro tem while a search 
is made for a permanent director. 


> Juanita Kreps, vice-president and pro- 
fessor of economics, has been elected 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Educational Testing Service. On the Duke 
faculty since 1955, she has also served as 
dean of the Woman’s College. 


» Kevin Moore, a Duke senior and former 
student. government vice-president, has 
been elected by the Associated Students of 
Duke University (ASDU) legislature to a 
three-year term on the University’s board of 
trustees. ‘ 


> P. Aarne Vesilind, associate professor of 
civil engineering, and Thomas M. Havri- 
lesky, associate professor of economics, 
have received Fulbright-Hays awards for 
lecturing in New Zealand and Australia, 
respectively. Vesilind is spending eight 
months assisting at the University of 
Waikato in Hamilton, New Zealand, 
setting up an environmental center. 
Havrilesky will leave in June for Monash 
University in Melbourne, Australia for six 
months. He will be lecturing on monetary 
economics. 


When Duke's photographers assume 
their high perch for a night's work, 

the fans are all looking the other way— 
and sometimes not even smiling 


Camera! Tipoff! 


a This past basketball season Thad Sparks racked up a million feet— 
without ever setting a shoe on the court. The astounding footage, of 
course, was 16mm film. Sparks, below at a Wake Forest game, started 
filming the Blue Devils in 1954lugging two hundred pounds of gear to the 
top tier of the stands, shooting 800 to 1,200 feet of film per game, then 
dropping off the film for processing by midmorning of the next day. 


a Jim Wallace, left, the other University photographer, has been filming 
sports since 1964. In both instances, the photographers’ major chores 
are in still photography—with basketball as well as fall and spring foot- 
ball practice thrown in on the side. Basketball usually. runs twenty- five 
games a season, more or less. 


= Coach Bill Foster and his assistants go over the film with the squad—the 
principal reason for the filming-and he also uses it on his weekly TV 
show. He tapes the show, upper right, at 8 a.m. every Sunday at WRAL 
in Raleigh, the station that does the film processing, for telecast at noon. 
Clips from the past week’s games-—sometimes shot late the night before— 
are run during the sports show. 


= Eventually the heavy tripod, zoom lens, camera, and suitcase of 
magazines will be replaced by wieldier videotape equipment, which also 
doesn’t require processing. But meanwhile, game-filming remains an 
arduous and unsung part of athletics. 

















The first time Henry Miller paid him a visit, Wallace Fowlie ner- 
vously stirred up a batch of scrambled eggs and brewed a pot of coffee— 
as the novelist spun marvelous conversation in the background. 
Miller told Fowlie, then a young teacher at Yale and much in awe, that 
scrambled eggs were exactly what he would have fixed if Fowlie had 
dropped in on him. 

Fowlie, now a formidable scholar of French literature, is known 
for not being formidable at all but for putting the people around him 
at ease. To do this he sometimes has his students at Duke over to eat, 
but he claims his culinary talents are not greatly developed beyond 
egg-scrambling. 

That supper in New Haven in 1943 came at the start of a long per- 
sonal and literary friendship with Miller, years during which Fowlie 
published a large body of criticism, translations, essays, and poetry. 
He even published a novel and an autobiography. The 1948 novel, he 
says, is best forgotten and the 1951 autobiography is out of print. But 
Fowlie has rewritten and updated the autobiography, now titled 
Journal of Rehearsals: A Memoir—though yet unpublished. 

Fowlie’s most highly regarded books—among almost thirty he has 
published since 1936—are Mallarmé and A Reading of Proust, which 
has just come out in a second edition. His best-selling book is The 
Age of Surrealism, published during the twelve years he spent 
at Bennington College in Vermont. 

A chaired professor of Romance languages at Duke since 1964, 
Fowlie first went to France in the 1930s, when Surrealism was 
getting started. But he left essentially unaware of the movement that 
he later taught and wrote about. He was luckier, in his many returns 
to France, to be there—and fully aware—in the 1950s, when the existen- 
tialist ideas of Camus and Sartre were sweeping intellectual and 
literary circles. 

While Fowlie was at Bennington, from 1950 to 1962, he rode a train 
into Manhattan to teach two days a week at the New School of 
Social Research. One of his students was Barney Rossett, who 
founded Grove Press and hired Fowlie to advise him on authors. 
Fowlie steered the publisher to Beckett, lonesco, and Genét—all first 
published in this country by Grove. 

Fowlie grew up in Brookline, Mass., a Boston suburb, from which 
he commuted to Harvard to get three degrees. His father was a rail- 
road man and his mother a voice in cleaning up local politics. 

Fowlie’s newest book, of course, is the letters between him and 
Miller, His latest translation is one he did this winter of Moliére’s 
The Imaginary Invalid for a Duke Players production. 


Letters of Henry Miller 
and Wallace Fowlie 
(1943-1972) 


With an Introduction by Wallace Fowlie, 
James B. Duke Professor of Romance 
Languages. Grove Press, 1975. 184 pp. 
$9.50. 


Wallace Fowlie is a professor 
of Romance languages and an author 
whose study and writing extend 
broadly across the face of French litera- 
ture. His concern with its authors and critics 
along with his translation of them have 
been marked throughout by a sensitivity 
and discernment that have earned him an 
international reputation. 

Now, however, his latest book, Letters 
of Henry Miller and Wallace Fowlie, moves 
in an interestingly different direction and 
on to a subject which may surprise those 
familiar with his earlier work. This volume 
presents a selection of letters exchanged 
between Fowlie and the contemporary 
American writer, Henry Miller. To besure, 
one of the bonds uniting the two men is to 
be found in the devotion of both of them 
to French writing and to a spirit each of 
them responds to in French life, but this 
record of a friendship seems nevertheless 
to yoke together a set of minds and feel- 


ings whose sympathy for each other may well 


have been thought unlikely. 

Henry Miller is best known for such 
volumes as The Tropic of Cancer, The Tropic 
of Capricorn, and The Rosy Crucifixion. His 
reputation, somewhat like that of his ad- 
miration, the French novelist Louis- 
Ferdinand Céline, is that of a sojourner in 
contemporary squalor and obscenity, an 
obscenity, albeit, for which Miller has 
claimed a power of spiritual regeneration, 
a rescuing of the modern psyche out of the 
ashes of a mechanized and materialized 
civilization that another of his books, The 
Air-Conditioned Nightmare, portrays at full 
length. 

It is nevertheless true that Miller’s sense 
of rebirth has aroused at least as much 
distaste for its brute sexuality as 
sympathy with what the author avows to 
be his spiritual intent. The question that 
his work seems to pose is one of how a 
deeply confessional feeling like his own, 
dredging an obsessed life, again his own, 
can reconcile its often desperate adventur- 
ing with anything much like spiritual in- 
tent. Perhaps the question leads to the 


familiar literary fact of paradox, of the com- 


munity to be found existing between seem- 
ingly contradictory powers. Henry Miller 
would not be the first contemporary author 
to echo the maxim of the ancient Greek, 
Heraclitus, that “the way up and the way 
down are one and the same.” 

In his preface, Fowlie addresses the 
question directly. Placing Miller against his 
background, Fowlie notes the long-stand- 
ing existence in American literature of a 
“preoccupation with the theme of evil” 
which he particularly marks in “Poe, Mel- 
ville, Djuna Barnes, and Julien Green.” 
To these names he could easily have added 
the broader record of this theme noted by 
other commentators. It is a curious and 
paradoxical fact that a nation whose creed 
has often been expressed as one of bene- 
volence, progress, and enlightenment has 
in fact generated a large body of writing 
absorbed with the dark and destructive 
potentialities of existence. 

Against this angle of vision, Fowlie pro- 
vides a contrasting explanation and de- 
fense, and he asserts his own belief that 
“the work of Henry Miller. . . has in- 
terrupted the traditional American treat- 


ment of evil.’” Against the powe: 

ness, he would like to align Miller with 
another kind of American writer, Walt 
Whitman, or with such Englishmen as 
D. H. Lawrence and William Blake, in a 
conviction common to all of them. It is 
here that he finds a deep bond with Miller. 

Modern man in a search for his own 
nature has sometimes been driven to a de- 
spair that follows from his allowing him- 
self to be trapped by a historical power that 
works to isolate ‘spirit’ from the reality 
and needs of body. The effort, really, is a 
hopeless one and too often only distorts 
spirit into a monster of abstract censor- 
ship, moral or pragmatic as the case may 
be. 

Perhaps modern man is not very famous 
for his rigid morality, but he has been 
driven to divorce “‘spirit’” by his abstrac- 
tion of it into the realm of pure technolog- 
ical power which so strongly dominates 
his times and produces Miller’s ‘‘air-condi- 
tioned nightmare.” Driven by such mighty 
powers as his technology holds over him, 
that mixed creature, the human being, too 
often falls into devilish blindness or mis- 
chief or into the deep toils of anxiety. 

In one of his letters, Miller refers to a 
friend whom he sees as suffering from a 
too common fate. “I find more and more 
men like him,” he says, “young men, I 
mean, who have great talent, sometimes 
genius, but who are absolutely paralyzed. 
It’s a disease. They don’t commit suicide 
any more... They kill the mind, or the 
soul—a far worse thing . . . How they 
dread the future!” It is clear that the ‘‘soul’’ 
Miller refers to here is that entity which 
his own writing would like to invigorate 
in a process that Fowlie sees as a sort of 
shock treatment, a perhaps necessarily 
violent recalling of the powers and limits that 
are in man’s total nature and of the harm of 
trying to refine them according to abstract 
idea. 

The letters of Wallace Fowlie and Henry 
Miller build, often powerfully, on the per- 
sonal ramifications of this theme. They be- 
gin with the briefest of introductory tones 
and soon mount into a common concern 


_ for the life of literary expression, a recogni- 


tion of what in the work of each most ex- 
cites the other, an urging of their friend- 
ships and enthusiasms upon each other, 
a shared feeling for the problems and some- 
times costly despairs of youth, a common 
but differently phrased feeling for the 
reality of soul. Miller sympathetically par- 
ticipates in Fowlie’s loss of a close friend 
in death, and Fowlie sympathetically partic- 
ipates in the event of Miller’s marriage to 
Martha Lepska and the birth and growth of 
their child. They turn often to the detail of 
the life each is leading, exchange views in 
a familiar vein, and, when they discover 
difference, explore it in the spirit of fellow- 
wayfarers upon the same path. 

What persists is detailed involvement 
in matters of importance: the power of 
sympathetic friendship as a human re- 
source and the ability of fellow feeling to 
yield a vision of the peaceable kingdom 
and its riches. 

—Bernard Duffey 


Dr. Duffey, professor of English at Duke, 
specializes in twentieth century American 
literature. 
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When the lights went up on the Duke Players’ production of Moliere’s 
“The Imaginary Invalid” in February, the audiences for the eight-night 
run had missed, as always, a drama almost as engrossing as the one 
on stage-the weeks of rehearsals, set-building, costuming, hand- 
wringing. Photographer Thad Sparks visited Branson Theater 

several times to see a play-in-the-making. He found students bring- 
ing the arena stage to readiness—positioning lights, hanging a 
pediment, gingerly handling borrowed furniture. And in the 
thread-bearing workroom costumer Mary Davis was stitching, 

fitting, measuring, even tacking fluffy feathers to the big hats that 
flopped through the production. At dress rehearsal makeup woman 
Debbie Reilley puts a wrinkled brow on Eric Wilson, the invalid. 

The dancers, upper right, cut eerie figures in black masks and 

later cut capers between the acts of the play. In the “wings” of the 
huddled theater Carol Bowers, the wife, and Julie Hufferd, the 
daughter, await their cues. But once the spotlights blot out the 
background, (far right, the maid, Mary Smith, and the invalid), all 
the pieces come together for an evening of illusion. Better perhaps, 
after all, than the behind-the-scenes drama. 





iouring China in Sneakers: 


Saturday—Canton 

After an exhausting evening of Mao and 
the pig tender at the theater and a second 
night of light sleep and jet lag, Curt Martin 
‘74 and I get up at 6 a.m. and go out into 
the world of China. The day is, gray, 
slightly drizzly, and already hot and 
muggy. Street odors are different than any 
I’ve known and not too pleasant. Make a 
good half-hour run. 

Streets are already filled with people, 
many on bicycles. The only exerciser is one 
jogger going in the opposite direction 
who waves heartily. No dogs, one chicken, 
no cats, one unarmed traffic policeman, 
and many busy street cleaners. The occa- 
sional car, truck, or bus driven with one 
foot on the accelerator and one hand on the 
horn. 

Leaves have not yet turned. Many trees 
line the highway but generally drvary 
scenes. Only two neon signs on our route. 
Buildings are all two stories. Many in 
slight need of repair; none in major need, 
We may yet cause a cycling accident be- 
cause of rubber-necking cyclists. See sev- 
eral people brushing teeth at curb. Also 
see two long queues of people lining up for 
food at markets. Bicycles parked every- 
where. 


Sunday—Canton 
Up at 5:30 a.m., because of early de- 
parture to Shanghai. Determined to run off 





the 10,000 calories consumed last night at 
the largest and finest and most-toasted din- 
ner ever. The hour is so early that the 
elevator operator is away and the hotel gate 
is closed. Upon hitting the street, a mystery 
of the previous day is solved. There are 
joggers to the right, to the left, and all 
around. Yesterday we only saw one, be- 
cause the locals run before daylight. 


Monday—Shanghai 

Curt and I are up at 6 a.m. Still haven’t 
gotten any other takers. Ann Pelham ‘74 
keeps saying she'll come and Jack White- 
head makes noises but no one shows. This 
morning is perfect for ranning—cool 
temperature and overcast sky. We run for 
thirty-five minutes. Again, the street 
sweepers and many of the exercisers got 
up before us. We run to the new People’s 
Square, a flat parade and exercise ground 
where people are exercising, usually by 
ritualistic movements resembling slow- 
motion Kung Fu. Honey buckets abound on 
the sidewalks, which are already bustling 
with food shoppers and people catching 
honking buses. 

In the square battalions of people in 
neat formations are going through the 
rituals. Small crowds gather around those 
who are particularly good at their exercise. 
In the tree groves bordering the park are 
the shadowy forms of hundreds more exer- 
cisers. No wonder no grass grows in the 





parks. These exercisers present an eerie 
sight. At first we didn’t even see them in 
the dawn gray. 


Tuesday—Shanghai 

There is a problem with my “Chinese” 
shirt given to me by my friends in Woods 
Hole, Mass. Mr. Chao, our guide, says it 
doesn’t say anything in Chinese characters. 
It was supposed to say “Hello.” Trouble 
is there were too many American redraw- 
ings of the calligraphy before it was put on 
the shirt. Today I wear the shirt on our run 
which begins at 5:30 a.m. I enjoy watching 
people on the street trying to read what it 
says. 

We run to the harbor today, fora while in 
real darkness. We are now glad that every- 
body honks his horn since the Chinese 
drive without headlights and sometimes 
without parking lights. Activity is 
rampant. A loud game of tag is going on 
beside our hotel and runners and exer- 
cisers are evident in all directions. One 
runner overtakes us, and we shake hands 
and exchange “ni how ma’s”’ [how are 
you] and “‘wo how’s” [I’m fine] on the 
run. Werun with him for a block at which 
point we turn off on what turned out to be 
the wrong street. No matter, it is a fasci- 
nating street. Run past two markets on nar- 
row Streets. Stalls line either side with low 
canvas overhangs. Very colorful in early 
morning light and jam-packed with people. 





Jogger Pilkey in nonsense T-shirt 





Flowers Seen From a Galloping Horse: - 


Eleven representatives of Duke made a 3,000-mile trip through the People’s Re- 
public of China last fall—the result of four years of negotiations. Led by Margaret 
Rose Sanford, wife of the University’s president, and Dr. William Anlyan, vice- 
president for medical affairs, the visitors explored the possibilities of academic 
relationships between Duke and Chinese universities. Funds for the trip were 
raised privately. The Duke group visited Canton, Shanghai, Soochow, Yangchow, 
Nanking, and Peking. Here are impressions of several members of the party. 


oe 
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Lashed-together logs floating down the Yangtze River 


For two nights and a day we were 
dazzled by Hong Kong. We had stopped 
there on the way in from San Francisco 
torecover from jet lag. But Hong Kong is an 
improbable place to catch up on sleep. The 
city swept us up in food, scenery, and the 
exotic. 

After eighteen days on the mainland we 
were again in Hong Kong and the city had 
paled, its appetites were extravagant, and 
its extremes of wealth and poverty were 
irreconcilable. 

_Hong Kong had been inverted by China. 
I am still trying to understand why. 

We had prepared for the visit to the 
People’s Republic as well as we could with 
briefings, reading, swapping bits of in- 
sight with each other, films, and long talks 
with previous visitors. 

We tried to discard our stereotypes. 
We learned to manage the simple facts: 
800 million people, 4,000 years of history, 
the Chinese version of Communist ortho- 
doxy. It wasn’t easy; those facts are so 
massive that they border on irrationality. 
But we got them into place. We were ready. 

And then China dismantled us. Or per- 
haps, to be fair, I should keep the pronoun 
singular. This most collective of all coun-. 
tries makes its impressions emotionally 
and thus separates its groups of visitors 
into individuals. Ask any two of us from 
the Duke group about the trip and the re- 
plies will make it difficult to believe that 
we spent eighteen days together in the 
same country. 

My disorientation may have started with 
the Chinese concept of time. From the 
earliest conversations with our interpreters 
and guides, time was referred to in great 
spans of history: ‘In the Ming Dynasty,” 
‘during the slavery period.’’ These ex- 
pressions came casually to Chinese conver- 
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lednesday—Rain, no run 
rsday—Soochow 

P at 5: 20 a.m. Curt doesn’t feel up to 
running, so I face the strange world alone. 
Cool, almost cold morning. First I run 
round the scrumptious hotel gardens a 
couple of times to gather my nerve and then 
_ out into the street. Hotel gate is locked, as 
jas the hotel front door. My greatest fear, 
think, is getting lost. Shanghai com- 
pletely overwhelmed my sense of direc- 
on. I can just see myself gesturing and 
shivering and holding out the hotel let- 
terhead to the mob that would instantly 
_ appear if I were to stop even momen- 

_ tarily. The streets are very dark. To avoid 
. being hit by a bicycle or truck I choose the 
sidewalk but within fifty yards I come very 
_ close to a head-on with a guy wire and I 

- decide to stick to the streets. The street I 
_ stay on is heavily treelined and most pretty. 
The odors, bad and good, are overwhelm- 
__ ing. There are no exercisers in sight. At one 
point, I run across a bridge over a canal 
jammed with small junks and other boats 














; already bustling about. Upon my return, I 


make a wrong turn in my hotel corridor 

and bound into someone else’s room. Dis- 
_ cover thereby that we must be a second- 
i rate group because it has carpeting. 





Mirriday* Soochow 


: Up at 5:45 a.m. Make a casual run as Curt’s 





heel hurts and J am carrying a camera. We 





sation. They area verbal means of handling 
forty centuries of the past: The two hundred 
years of America would be only a reason- 
_ able beginning for a single dynasty in the 
| Chinese long view. It was as though the 
Chinese use time immemorial as astandard 
_ perspective. 
There is more to Chinese time. Days 
__ begin early—breakfast at 6:30 was com- 
_ monplace, and they end early—ceremonial 
_ dinners.are over by 9 o'clock. The cities 
function from sunrise to sunset. Near a 
hotel in Shanghai, boys played ball in the 
_ streets at 5 o'clock in the morning. Basket- 
_ ball courts were crowded at dawn. Side- 
_ walks were filled with people exercising at 
first light. There is little difference between 
_ working hours in the cities and the coun- 
- tryside. It is tempting to conclude that 
_ tural rhythms set the national pattern. 
Eighty percent of that incredible popula- 
_ tion is relentlessly trying to produce 
food and that sae sets the clocks 
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on schedule, cars assemble on schedule, 
fings start precisely on the planned 
| minute. There is no waiting around for 


Finally, there is political time. Modern 
“hina begins in 1949 and that fact appears 


expression. That is the year the armies 
Mao Tse-tung defeated the armies of 
Chiang Kai-shek and the country became 


years old, dominates all that 
efore in the Chinese concept of 
selves. ‘Since liberation, under 
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run to the Grand Canal and back. This is 
the canal that connects north and south 
China. As always at this hour the streets 
are crowded. Yesterday, our guide assured 
us that Soochow people do exercise but in 
the parks only. At the bridge we take some 
pictures and generate a jam-packed situa- 
tion. Such unabashed friendly curiosity I 
have never seen. Trucks, including one 
filled with People’s Liberation Army 
soldiers, cross the bridge only at a crawl 
and amid much honking. The canal is as 
busy at 6 a.m. as it-was last night when 
we drove it. 


Saturday—Soochow 

Today’s run is a repeat of yesterday’s be- 
cause I had failed to set properly my 
ASA setting when taking pictures of the 
Grand Canal. While at the bridge I change 
film, take several pictures, then grab a 
riverbank mud sample. This allows suffi- 
cient time for a huge crowd to gather. It 
becomes unnerving. 


Sunday—Nanking 

Up at 5:30. Curt doesn’t run because of 
heel problems. Lost five minutes at the 
hotel door while a worker worried through 
a large ring of keys. It is still dark andI walk 
past our PLA guard slowly while whistling 
a loud tune. He smiles and waves, the first 
response beyond a scowl I’ve ever gotten 
from a soldier here. About a quarter 


Chairman Mao’s leadership, we have de- 
veloped 18 new stitches,”’ said the leading 
member of the revolutionary committee of 
an embroidery institute. The spokesman 
for the city of Nanking was more expan- 
sive: ‘Since liberation we have increased 
the city’s factories from 36 to 1,600, in- 
stitutions of higher learning from 5 to 
15, middle schools from 70 to 300, hospi- 
tals from 6 to 62, and we have planted 
24 million trees.” Numbers, which don’t 
appear at all in Chinese discussion of his- 
tory, punctuate all discussion of the period 
“since liberation.’’ They are the statistics 
of achievement and they document the 
ever-present Chinese vision of better 
things to come. 

But time is not the only source of dis- 


' orientation for the visitor. 


In the sunlight of a bright fall morning, 
the horizon stretched flatly across rice 
fields. The line of sight from the car 
window was broken only by the regular 
appearance of tree trunks and an occa- 
sional village. 

We were traveling by motorcade from 
Soochow to an agricultural commune. On 
this day our usual train of five cars had 
grown to six. The Chinese had decided 
that each of our party of eleven should 
have an outside window for the two-hour 
drive. 

By chance I wound up alone in a back 
seat. A driver and a member of our escort 
group sat in front. Neither spoke English. 
We had smiled and shrugged at each other 
after a few unsuccessful attempts at com- 
municating by gesture. So, in effect, I was 
alone for two hours through the Chinese 
countryside. 

As far as the eye could see, the fields 
were alive with lines and clusters of people. 
They were winnowing rice, bending to 


mile from the gatel realizeI don’t have any 
hotel stationery with me and that I don’t 
remember the hotel name. The Shanghai 
experience has made me fear getting lost so 
I determine not to turn more than one or 
two corners. 

I see no shadowboxing exercisers but an 
occasional jogger comes into view. I follow 
one on the assumption that he may be 
heading for a park, but better yet it turns 
out to be the road leading to the great 
Nanking Yangtze Bridge. This is one of the 
People’s Republic’s great landmarks. It isa 
beautiful run across the Yangtze. 

On the approach going upI see a donkey 
train—four carts:in a row each pulled by a 
donkey. Only driver No. 1 is awake; the 
others are curled up sound asleep. These 
are the first donkeys I’ve seen in China. 
There is a stiff invigorating breeze on the 
bridge. I watch boat traffic, the swirling 
currents in the muddy river and on the run 
back see a beautiful sunrise through the 
heavy low-lying industrial smog of 
Nanking. This is the most beautiful 
moment of my running experiences in 
China. | 

Have a frightening incident on the 
bridge. A group of children begins run- 
ning ahead of me in mock fright. One little 
girl, however, must have been really fright- 
ened because she suddenly darts, without 
looking, across to the other side of the 
bridge. ey. no traffic at the moment. 


Monday—Yangchow 

A small town eighty kilometers from 
Nanking. Up at 5:45 a.m. Curtisn’t with me 
because there are no showers, and the bath 
water is ice cold. I don’t know about this 
new generation. The first sound I hear after 
leaving the hotel, under drizzly conditions, 
is a beautiful flute. It is being played by 
someone in a small park across the street 
whom I cannot see in the darkness. The 
music is indescribably beautiful and it 
carries to wherever I run. 

Within about half a mile, a Chinese run- 
ner in track shorts and numbered jersey 
pulls up behind me. He seems to be grunt- 
ing in cadence fora while. As he passes me 
I slow down, but he invites me to run with 
him with a wave of the hand. We run for 
perhaps a mile, all told. His pace is uneven, 
and he does an awful lot of puffing and 
grunting. But the average pace is faster 
than I usually run. He eventually peels off 
with friendly handshakes and waves. The 
flutist stops halfway through my half- 
hour run. The music must have me in a 
state of euphoria because when it quits, the 
running suddenly becomes hard and tir- 
ing. The last half of the runis through a 
residential neighborhood, with odors and 
sounds that seem to come at me from all 
directions. 


Tuesday—Nanking 
Again up at 5:30 a.m. but can’t get out of 





Time Disruption, Busy Commune, 





Composting fields near Nanking for winter wheat crop 


scythe the ripe crop, and shoveling ditches 
for the new crop. They were carrying 
baskets of compost, plowing with water 
buffalo, hoeing, lifting dripping bottom 
soil from ponds, netting the waterways for 
fish, stacking rice straw. They did it all by 
hand. 

The work was proceeding steadily rather 
than in haste, and, as the cars passed the 
field workers stopped, hoes or nets or 
shovels in mid-air, and watched. In the 
villages people stood in groups, watching. 

An attempt to communicate was irre- 
sistible. 1 waved and the faces broke into 
smiles, hands went into the air, heads 
nodded. For the next two hours I waved at 
every uplifted face. Whole lines of field 


workers returned the greeting. Village 
mothers lifted young children, coaxing 
them to smile. An unwary bicycle rider, 
turning to look over his shoulder at the 
passing cars, lifted a hand while trying to 
maintain balance. 

The gestures seemed instinctive. I felt 
then, as I feel now, that we were an island 
moving through the sea of China and we 
were seeing both more and less than we 
could understand. 

Before I leave the impression of a some- 
what self-conscious visitor waving at 
Chinese peasants and becoming intoxi- 
cated by their response, it is necessary to 
understand something about the early days 
of the visit. By the time of that ride through 
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the hotel. Try to find someone with the key 
at ten-minute intervals between 5:30 and 
6:30 and then give up. This hotel would be 


hard on guests in case of fire. 


Wednesday 
On overnight train to Peking. No oppor- 
tunity to run, 


Thursday—The Big Apple, Peking 
Up at 6:05. A 
rise fools me into oversleeping. Curt and I 


difference in time of sun- 


leave the hotel at 6:15 and run toward Tien 
An Men (Gate of Heavenly Peace Square), 
the equivalent of Moscow's Red Square. We 
run around the square once and then into 
the buildings. I enjoy watching all the ac- 
tivity and also watching myself being 
watched. People are still trying to read my 
l’-shirt. Somebody is playing a soft accor- 
dion somewhere. Although joggers and 
shadowboxers are everywhere, the number 
of participants is still much smaller than 
those in Shanghai's People’s Park. I then 
head back to the hotel, bone tired. By now 
the stream of bicycles on Peace Avenue 
has reached fantastic proportions. I run in 
the middle of the stream for a couple of 
blocks and then with great agility cross the 
street to the hotel. All in all a forty-five 
minute run. 


Friday—Peking 
Up at 5:15. Curt stays back because of a sore 
throat. | don’t think he feels the zen of 


Pig Tender As Hero, Will To Make It 


the countryside we had been immersed in 
China. We were cut off from everything 
else. No newspaper, radio, or television; 
no literature we could read, no understand- 
able musical lyrics, no casual conversation 
except with the guides because we did not 
speak Chinese. We had mastered chop- 
sticks so well that we could confidently 
manage a single grain of rice. The manners 
we were attempting were Chinese. We had 
been in the country long enough to have re- 
covered from the shock of contrast. The 
hospitality was superb but not familiar. 

The economy, politics, relations between 
people, the sounds of the streets, the ap- 
pearance of buildings, the plumbing, his- 
tory, the sights, the smells—all of it 
Chinese and all of it massively unfamiliar 
to the Western eye, ear, and mind. All of our 
careful preparation was inadequate protec- 
tion for the China that was hammering its 
way into our consciousness. 

But there comes a time in any conversa- 
tion when one has to break in and make 
some point of one’s own. I wanted to react. 
Since I couldn’t use language, gesture 
was the only means available and so I 
waved at those populated fields. If some 
other members of the party had been in the 
car, I might not have done it but while it 
happened I felt genuinely warmed by the 
response. Only later, on reflection and back 
on my own ground, did it seem a little 
pretentious. For two hours a thousand, or 
five or ten thousand Chinese gestures and 
smiles had melted some inhibitions I didn’t 
know I had. 

By now all of us were caught up in 
China, each in his own way. We had de- 


termined not to construct great general truths 


about China from the particulars we were 
seeing. But it was a constant impulse; it 
is the way of novices. Each time we tried 
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running. I make a long run down Peace 

Avenue past Chairman Mao's residence, 
down a side street for a while, and back to 
P 


several circuits of the People’s 


Square. | see many joggers, mostly young 


make 


and in good running outfits. 1 pass a 
basketball game being played in darkness. 
Surprisingly few visible guards in front of 
the State Council. It’s a clear sky with stars. 
Around the square | begin to pick up 
Chinese joggers who join me. We are run- 
ning three abreast in a virtual stream of 
runners—some going slower, some going 
faster than we are. All ages are represented 
including —and this is the truth—a crippled 
old man who is hobbling rapidly with a 
cane. | am at a point close to exhaustion 
when I peel off, shake hands, wave, and 
head for my hotel. My plan is to go around 
the corner and slow down to a slow trot. 
Unfortunately, one of the Chinese joggers 
chooses to accompany me to the hotel (two 
blocks away), and he doesn’t let the pace 
slacken much. He is talking and gesturing 
away, and I let most of it go in one ear and 
out the other. Suddenly I realize he is 
speaking Spanish. I come out with, ‘“Yo 
tengo mucho gusto, Senor,” which is 


answered by something like, “Yo tambien 


tengo mucho gusto,” which finishes our 
joint Spanish vocabulary. It wasa great run 
of an hour and ten minutes. I’m back be- 
fore the sun is up. 


our theories on our guides, the response 

was the same. There would be a smile and 

then the words, ‘’You are seeing the flowers 
from the back of a galloping horse:”’ It was 

unlike anything I had experienced in India, 
Pakistan, or Africa. 

There is a sense of incompleteness in 
China. Each undertaking, however suc- 
cessful, is not good enough. ‘Our factories 
don’t produce well and our farms are in- 
efficient, but they will be better,” a com- 
mune official told us. When we called out 
the cooks and waitresses to applaud them 
after an excellent dinner, the response was, 
“We didn’t do it well. We will doit better.” 
At the end of the trip, the interpreters 
insisted on hearing our criticisms. They 
wanted them in writing. When we ex- 
plained that a guest in our country does not 
list criticisms ot his host, the reply was, 
“We understand but we learn by criticism _ 
and we must learn to improve.” 

On the contrary, this sense of improve- 
ment is a factor in their daily lives and it 
propels them through the tedium and hard 
work of what they describe as a developing 
country. The Chinese convey an ex- 
pectancy about themselves and where they 
are going. They feel a sense of destiny and 
they talk about it so constantly that one 
begins to feel a reluctant envy. 

The element in the Chinese that was 
most difficult to understand is the absorp- 
tion of the individual by the group. Lack of 
privacy is not new in China. It was de- 
stroyed centuries ago by the pressures of 
population and imperial rule. So, to a de- 
gree, was personal ambition. Centralized 
government for most of 2,200 years has had 
its own requirements. Individual freedoms 
were not among them. The Communist 
government, under the politician-poet- 
warrior Mao Tse-tung, had ingeniously 
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Saturday—Peking 
Great Wall day, and it’s raining. 


Sunday—Peking 

A last fling at Peking. Cold, clear day. | 
have a cough that lingers on. I run alone to 
the square and make about four cir- 
cuits. |! must have become a fixture because 
some of the kids recognize me and start 
running with me. One older runner I rec- 
ognize from a couple of days ago joins up. 
After a lap he feels our friendship has ad- 
vanced to the point that he can express dis- 
appointment or puzzlement over my 
running shorts. I always run in cut-off 
pants for leg-chafing reasons. He clearly 
tells me that I should be wearing fine track 
shorts like his. Which reminds me, because 
I make all of these contacts before day- 
light, I have never really been able to get a 
good look at the shoes my fellow runners 
wear. Superficially, they appear to be ordi- 
nary tennis shoes. Back to the hotel before 
the street lights go off and good-bye to 
Peking. A thirty-minute run. 


Monday—Canton 

Last run in China. I’m tired because of my 
cold which refuses to go away. Curt’s 
given up the ghost so I run alone. A thirty- 
five minute run at an easy pace. It rains 
just before I come out of the hotel, so it is 
relatively cool at least by tropical 

Canton standards. | start running at 


superimposed current national priorities 
onto traditional Chinese customs and be- 
havior. When Mao succeeded, where 
others had not, in organizing the peasants 
of the country, the middle class disap- 
peared. It is the state that is exalted and the 
hero of the state is the peasant. 

An audience of 5,000, we among them, 
watched an evening’s entertainment in 
Canton. A 100-piece orchestra, a 200-voice 
chorus, a dance company, and splendidly 


talented soloists performed. The most 


memorable number proclaimed the happi- 
ness of raising pigs. Why? Because it 
glorifies hard labor, it promotes political 
participation among those millions of 
farmers bending their backs in the fields, 
and it celebrates personal sacrifice for the 


- betterment of the state. The message is re- 


peated endlessly in slogans, banners, 
posters, journalism, movies, and literature. 
Its effect is extraordinary! The first-person 
singular rarely occurs in conversation. 

“Yes, we will go to the university if it 
serves the people,’’ students laboring in a 
commune told us. 

“Chairman Mao teaches us to be clean so 
we wash our faces and hands,” sang the 
students of a nursery school class. 

“The chief qualification of our entering 
students is political consciousness. We 
study the teachings of Marx and Lenin 
and Chairman Mao two nights a week,” a 
college faculty member told us. 

But where is the ‘I’? Where is: I can 
do it. My opportunities? My rights? My 
freedom? My own? Not in the Chinese 
lexicon. Questions about it bring smiles, 
nods, silent acknowledgment. Nothing 
more except a struggling recognition that 
in those questions lies the impenetrable 
difference between the United States and 
China. The questions yield to no answers. 
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riute, Traffic, Zen of Running 


—William Gre 
~ Green is head of the public relations o ice 
at Duke. “ 
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5 a.m. and am surprised at how few people 
are up. By Chinese standards ‘‘few” is 
twenty or so people per residential block. 
Perhaps the just-stopped rain is keeping 
people indoors. There are few exercisers 
and joggers. No exciting new sights. | 
guess I’m an old China hand now. F 

—Orrin H. Pilkey, Jr. 


Dr. Pilkey is a marine geologist at Duke and 
at the Duke Marine Laboratory. 


We boarded the train for the return trip 
in Canton. The scenery was pastoral. Taro, 
rapeseed, sorghum, duckweed, arrowleaf, 
litchi, bananas, and bamboo were unde 
cultivation. Reforested woodland climbec 
the hillsides. Water buffalo pulled modern 
models of ancient plows through webs — 
of irrigation ditches. Groups, lines, clusters 
of Chinese worked with hoes, shovels, 
baskets, and hands. ’ 

From the back of our galloping horse we 
had seen a few of their cities, farms, 
factories, schools, hospitals, and homes. 
had been charmed by their children, be- 
numbed by their imperial treasures, en- 
chanted by their civility, surprised by their 
national energy, flattered by the attentior 
they had given us, and delighted with thei 
food. We had established modest bridge- 
heads over which Duke could continue 
the dialogue. But with it all, there was at 
abiding sense of fragility. Chinese reality 
is not ours, nor ours theirs. There was — 
only one safe generality: we and the 
Chinese are companions ona small planet. 
We're in it together and we’re in trouble 
together. However difficult and stumblin; 
the effort may be, we have to work at mak 
ing it together. 

On the train the interpreter was as tire e 
as. we. “We are a developing country,” 
he said. ‘Our living standard is low o 
our farms and in our cities. We have muck 
to do. But we move ahead. We are confi 
dent we can build a prosperous, socialis 
country.” 

He stayed with us until we crossed t 
border. y 

Hong Kong was not the same. : i 





’ Archaeology is one of the few sciences 
_ which continued uninterrupted during 
_ China’s Cultural Revolution of the late 
__ 1960s. There has been publication of re- 
cently unearthed cultural material both in 
_ Chinese technical journals and in English 
4 language newspapers and popular maga- 
_ zines. Peking Information, the English lan- 
_ guage newspaper circulated in the West, 
carries frequent articles on archaeological 
_ discoveries. And the monthly illustrated 
_ magazines, China Reconstructs and China 
Pictorial, often have profusely illustrated 
_ articles on new archaeological work. 
“Let the past serve the present,’’ teaches 
Chairman Mao, and this message rings 
clear. It is illegal today to remove a stone 
re from the 4,000-mile Great Wall, built be- 
ie fore the time of Christ to ward off invaders. 
ig Throughout China cultural relics 
protection committees have been or- 
_ ganized to teach the peasants how to 
i te. identify relics. Posters in prominent places 
__. instruct the people to leave the objects in 
_ place and to bring them to the attention of 
ee the provincial Bureau of Archaeological 
is Data and Museums. 
i Relics may be preserved and displayed in 
an ancient Buddhist temple in the middle 
of a commune, or in a provincial art 
museum. It is striking to see ancient stone 
sculptured animals and figures standing in 
a field with farming carefully going on 
_ around them. These objects of the past are 
used to stimulate in the people a sense of 
unity and pride in their long heritage, 
___as wellas to demonstrate China’s historical 
_ progress toward the social goals of the 
Revolution. 
: The Kiangsu Provincial Museum is a 
good example of how objects of art and 
- archaeological materials are used to dem- 
_ onstrate the unfolding of history and to 
narrate social progress. Displays illustrate 
the early development of agricultural skills, 
such as stone implements used 5,000 to 
_ 6,000 years ago for cultivating and plowing 
rice. Fragments of textiles from the same 
early period demonstrate how long ago this 
__ skill developed in China. A display from 
_ the Han Dynasty, about the time of Christ, 
ie : os the development of herbs to ease 
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Relics also help teach ae 

‘ theories, such as the struggle between the 
| ee, classes. Displays from the Shang and 
Western Chou Dynasties illustrate the 

_ “cruelty of the ruling classes” during the 
last two millennia before Christ, when 
“slaves could be traded for commodities.” 
ay models of granaries, buried with em- 
pe perors in their tombs, illustrate the ““greed 
_ of the ruling classes.” In the Kiangsu 
museum, as elsewhere, Confucius figures 
importantly as one who tried to prolong the 
_ slave system. 

_ On the other hand, Emperor Ch’in Shih 
_ Huang-ti (259-210 B.C.) is eulogized for his 
_ efforts to unify the country, by connecting 
previously unconnected sections of the Great 
‘Wall, and establishing a uniform currency. 
if Hei is particularly revered for his humanity, 





ith their masters. 

- Other exhibits in this museum document 

arly efforts in areas which are of impor- 

_ tance in present-day China. For example, 
; = a Han Dynasty text, a model of an 


Ming Dynasty artifact in Chinese farmland 


of artistic beauty which also measured the 
severity of earthquakes. In this imaginative 
device, as the earth trembled, bronze balls 
fell from dragons into the open mouths of 
bronze frogs. Because of devastating earth- 
quakes in China, the science of earthquake 
prediction has received much study under 
the present regime and has made great 
progress in recent years. Such exhibits 
teach schoolchildren a sense of pride in the 
accomplishments of their ancestors and de- 
velop a sympathy for the tasks of the social 
revolution. 

The Chinese are excited by their heritage 
and eager to absorb the lessons from the 
past. We watched flocks of Chinese crowd- 
ing into the Hall of Preserving Harmony, 
part of the Forbidden City (Imperial Palace) 
in central Peking, to see an exhibit of Shang 
Dynasty bronzes. These magnificent 
bronze vessels have been coveted and ad- 
mired by the world for thousands of years, 
and the Chinese people now are made to 
feel that they were created by people who 
were ordinary like themselves, but whose 
labors were exploited by the ruling classes. 

There is, however, little interest in 
archaeology beyond China’s borders. We 
saw no art museum in the Western sense 
where objects from comparative cultures 
are displayed side by side. As in most 
fields, while there is certainly an interest 





“among the educated to know what is 


happening in the rest of the world, the 
current emphasis is upon pressing 
needs. 

As might be expected, a large percentage 
of the current work is salvage in response 
to finds which turn up during the con- 


struction of new factories, bridges, roads, 


and newly farmed fields. The two princi- 
pal agencies involved are the Institute of 
Archaeology of the Academia Sinica 
(Chinese Academy of Sciences) and the 
State Administrative Bureau of Archae- 
ological Data and Museums. Dr. Hsia Nai, 
well known in the Western world and 
author of articles in Archaeology maga- 
zine, is director of the Institute of Archae- 
ology. 

The Institute of Archaeology was 
founded in 1950, only a year after the lib- 
eration, an indication of the high priority 
placed on archaeological activities. It has its 
main headquarters in a formerly private 
Ch’ing Dynasty garden in central Peking 
and additional branches in Sian, Anyang 
and Loyang, the scenes of current im- 
portant discoveries. The Institute has a staff 
of 160 people, half of whom are engaged 
in research, the other half in drawing, 
photographing, and restoring finds. 

In Peking there is an excellent small 
museum with a study collection used by 


visiting university students along with 
scholars in the Institute. Teaching models 
have been constructed of recently exca- 
vated graves and tombs, as well as scale 
restorations of chariots and other exca- 
vated objects. Technical departments in the 
Institute do physical and chemical analysis 
of objects, radiocarbon dating, and physi- 
cal anthropology. 

The Institute’s three main sections corre- 
spond with major periods of early Chinese 
history: 1. the Stone Age, 2. Shang through 
Chou Dynasties, and 3. the Feudal Period 
(Warring States Period through Han 
Dynasty). Scholars at the Institute may . 
excavate to research a specific problem or 
to answer a defined historical question. Or, 
as is more frequent, they may be sent out to 
work with salvage teams in the provinces. 
The Institute also advises universities on 
the number of students who should be 
trained in archaeology—there is no unem- 
ployment in China—and on the subject 
matter of courses, though curriculum is the 
eventual prerogative of the university. 

The training of young archaeologists is 
mainly up to the seven universities, where 
archaeology is taught in the history de- 
partments. Universities having such 
specializations are Peking University, 
Northwest University in Sian, Kirin Uni- 
versity, Shantung University, Cheng Tu 
University in Sichuan, Nanking Uni- 
versity and Amoy University in Fukien. 

In Peking University’s history depart- 
ment, as Professor Chang Chih-lien ex- 
plained to me, there are 300 students and 
1090 teachers. These are more or less 
evenly divided among three 
specializations—Chinese history, 
world history, and archaeology. In 
archaeology there are 90 students and 30 
faculty. Students have six months of field 
work, conducted under the auspices of the 
State Bureau of Archaeological Museums 
and Data in the provinces. 

One hopes, once the present needs are 
met, that China will again be able to turn 
her eyes outward, to train her young schol- 
ars in other parts of the world and to per- 
mit Western scholars to pursue their studies 
in China. Meanwhile, it is possible to say 
with confidence that the Chinese are look- 
ing after their heritage with extraordinary 
care. The world eagerly watches the current 
excavations which bring to light discoveries 
of beauty and significance. 

—Elizabeth A. Whitehead 


Mrs. Whitehead, wife of Duke trustee Edwin 


Whitehead, is with the Archaeological Institute 
of America in New York. 
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caucation Stresses the Practical Life, — 


In 1934, Peter Fleming began his account 
of a journey to China with a warning to 
the reader: ‘The recorded history of 
Chinese civilization covers a period of four 
thousand years. The population of China is 
estimated at 450 million. China is 
larger than Europe. The author of this 
book is twenty-six-years old. He has spent, 
altogether, about seven months in China. 
He does not speak Chinese.” 

The author of this piece is considerably 
older than twenty-six; he also does not 
speak Chinese; he has spent eighteen days 
in China; China has undergone a sub- 
stantial transformation in the nature of its 
civilization during the last forty years; its 
population has increased by 350 million. 
The reader should proceed with appro- 
priate caution. 

We learned much while in China, but it 
will be some time before we are in a posi- 
tion to assess the exact quantum of our 
knowledge, and more importantly, the 
depth of our understanding of what we ob- 
served. Our observations were primarily 
of urban life in Eastern China, supple- 
mented by what could be seen from the 
windows of cars and trains. We saw only 
those places our hosts wished us to see and 
talked only with people who had been 
chosen by them. While we have no reason 
to believe they were hiding things from us, 
there is also no reason to believe they 
wished us to observe skeletons which may 
be found in the closets of any society. We 
usually depended upon local interpreters to 
voice our questions and to reflect accurate- 
ly the response of our hosts. Experience 
with dates, statistics, technical terms, and 
idioms suggested less than total accuracy 
in translation. Of great significance were 
our own shortcomings in placing our ob- 
servations in the context of a society with 
which we were unfamiliar. In a sense, we 
were the legendary blindmen touching 
different parts of the elephant and attempt- 
ing to form a picture of the beast from our 
tactile sensations. 

Furthermore, we were, during our visit 
and now, puzzled by what standards of com- 
parison we should use in evaluating what 
we observed, for raw statistics or descrip- 
tions are not particularly significant unless 
contrasted with some norm. Our hosts in- 
variably used ‘’before Liberation” as the 
basis of comparison and at times ap- 
peared to assume that all human progress 
since 1949 could be attributed to the Revo- 
lution, ignoring both the progress made 
outside of China since 1949 (such as in 
Hong Kong) and the extent to which 
China’s advances have been accelerated by 
the importation of foreign technology. 
We rejected comparisons with North 
America, the Soviet Union, Western 
Europe, or Australia in view of the vast 
gap that existed between China and the 
West in 1949 and the comparatively short 
period which has intervened. 

Education in the People’s Republic is an 
integrated process designed to meet the 
immediate needs of that society. Our hosts 
stressed that education ‘must serve the 
proletarian society” in kindergartens and 
universities. Students must develop 
“morally, intellectually, and physically in 
order to become workers with a socialist 
consciousness.”’ The minister of education 
described the important questions in 
educational policy in terms of what class 
is being educated and what class will be 
served by education. 

At each stage of the educational process 
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it was clear that the objectives of study 
were (1) to provide trained manpower for 
the tasks China needs to have performed in 
the immediate future, and (2) to inculcate 
the philosophy of communism, as in- 
terpreted by Chairman Mao, as the in- 
fallible instrument of national progress, 
from which both the manner in which 
society should operate and the responsi- 
bilities of the citizen may be understood. 

There is no place in this system for 
education designed solely for permitting 
students to understand better and to enjoy 
life; to acquire a broad theoretical back- 
ground that will permit a high degree of 
mobility in the choice of vocations 
throughout life; to give vent to imagina- 
tion or creativity; much less to develop 
attitudes that will encourage criticism and 
opposition to state objectives, policies, and 
programs or the courage and capacity to 
propose viable alternatives. It is not a sys- 
tem designed to permit professors to de- 
vote time to speculation or research unlike- 
ly to provide quick solutions to immediate 
problems. 

The goals of the proletarian society 
towards which education is directed are the 
imposing challenges of providing the basic 
necessities of life—food, housing, cloth- 
ing, medical care. In addition, there is the 
clear goal of national independence from 
foreign domination, with the industrial 
infrastructure and military capability 
which such international status implies. 

Atnotime during our visit were freedom 
or liberty mentioned. I was prepared for the 
low priority accorded the political and 
religious freedoms which we so often take 
for granted. I was less prepared for the 
apparent insignificance accorded to 
freedom of choice in dress, housing, jobs, 
and education that personifies the Chinese 


' way of life. Indeed, the uniqueness of 


Chinese society may be its ‘sameness.’ 
It is apparently assumed that the state 
should have the right to assign all middle 
school students to farms, factories, or the 

army upon graduation; call back only a 


small number for study inauniversity, and 
then to study only the disciplines for which 
there is an immediate need; entrust the 
selection of such students to their fellow 
workers with approval by “the leader- 
ship,” and with only minimal screening by 
academics rather than to base selection on 
intellectual potential as determined by 
some impartial examining process; assign 
students upon graduation from the uni- 
versity to jobs with the expectation that 
most will remain in these positions for the 
remainder of their lives. 

At Peking University, | meta young man 
who graduated from middle school in 
Peking, and was sent to a commune in 
Manchuria. He was later sent to the Uni- 
versity, where he hoped to become an 
agricultural engineer. The leadership sug- 
gested that he study English; he now looks 
forward to a career as an English teacher, 
interpreter, or translator. I asked him where 
he wished to live after graduation. 
Wherever he could be of the greatest 
service, he said. When pressed, he indi- 
cated that he liked Peking, but most of the 
friends with whom he had gone to primary 
and middle school were still in Manchuria. 

Every student from kindergarten 
through university participates in some 
form of work in small factories or shops 
operated by the schools or in factories, 
farms, or mines with which educational in- 
stitutions maintain a permanent relation- 
ship. We saw kindergarten students mak- 
ing buttons; primary school students 
spend half a day each week in the shops; 
children in the fifth and sixth grades 
spend a week each semester in the country- 
side. A middle school had workshops in 
carpentry, metal processing, TV assem- 
bling, a chemical laboratory, and a light 
industrial factory, as wellas links with four 
factories and four agricultural production 
brigades. In the university, in addition to 
the two two-to-six year periods of produc- 
tive labor prior to entrance, each student 
spends approximately a third of histimein 
the work force in jobs related to his studies. 


English class, plus propaganda, in agricultural commune 


This extraordinary combination of 

formal education and practical work ex- 
perience accomplishes a number of objec- 
tives: 
= Students graduating from school at 
each level have experience in performing 
tasks for which a pool of skilled labor is 
required. China does not experience the 
phenomenon of the educated person who 
graduates from the university with no skills 
that are needed in the economy. 
s The merger of theory and practice rein- 
forces the national ethic that no one should 
be a consumer who does not himself pro- 
duce. Every student is in fact contributing 
to production, is impressed with its im- 


portance and with the importance of those _ 


who engage in it. 

a The part-time productive efforts of most 
of the 150 million students in the nation 
must constitute a significant contribution 
to the economy. 

= The gap between blue-collar workers 
and the more highly educated white-collar 
workers or managers is partly bridged. 
There is less likely to be a feeling of su- 
periority on the part of the educated, and 
more likely to be a genuine understanding 
of the difficulty and dedication required 
of manual and semi-skilled laborers. 

The Cultural Revolution may be ex- 
plained in large part by the concern that 
the education process was producing an in- 
tellectual elite, separated from productive 
labor and the mass of workers, farmers, and 
soldiers. The system was producing people 
who perceived themselves as superior to 
the masses, sought advancement for per- 
sonal gain, and saw the Soviet model of a 
technocratic elite as the direction for future 
progress. To restore the supremacy of the 
masses Chairman Mao was apparently pre- 
pared to accept short-term losses in effici- 
ency and to close the institutions of higher 
education for whatever period was re- 
quired in order to effect a reformation. 

The passion for an egalitarian society 
appears quite real, although deviations 
from the ideal are apparent. Officials and 











tour guides wear Mao jackets, but the 
quality of the material is better than that 
_ worn by workers in factories. Army officers 
ing officers on our train could easily be de- 
termined by examining the quality of their 
_ shoes. 
There is a 300 percent differential in the 
Re wage scale of the factories we visited, 
_ with the higher salaries paid to workers 
__ with longer seniority and greater skills. 
Earnings in the cities are considerably 
_ higher than in the countryside. All of the 
communes we visited were collectives, not 
state-owned, and workers are compen- 
_ sated on the basis of production points 
earned. The farmers own their own homes 
and farm small private plots which produce 
cash crops. Most workers bank their sav- 
_ ings and receive 3 percent interest from the 
_ state bank. In the cities a retirement sys- 
_ tem permits men to retire at sixty and 
women at fifty at 70 percent of their last 
wages, but no such system exists in the 
countryside, where the state obligates itself 
| _ only to provide food, housing, clothing, 
_ medical care, and burial expenses to the 
aged who do not have children to care for 








educated through middle school; most 
children will leave school several years 
earlier in the country, but all university en- 
trants are recruited from middle school 
| graduates. Middle school graduates as- 
_ signed to a commune we visited live apart 
and regard themselves as the ‘new 
_ peasants.”’ The facilities appeared less ade- 
_ quate and the classes larger in the rural 
areas. In the law faculty at Peking, one of 
the research projects is a study of ““Bour- 
| geois Rights in a Socialist Society.” 
In education, however, the effort is being 
made to ensure that the children of work- 
_ ers, farmers, and soldiers are represented in 
the universities, and that everyone, 
students and faculty, has the personal op- 
portunity to understand what life is like 
_ ona farm or in a factory. If additional 
reinforcement is needed, it may be pro- 
vided by Mao Tse-tung thought propa- 
|. ganda teams composed at least in part of 
Me uneducated workers who are attached to 
__ middle schools and universities and who 
_ are represented on the revolutionary com- 
mittees which manage the institutions. 
Their work is to “consolidate the pro- 
letarian dictatorship” by changing the 
ideas of teachers and students who are 
Eporely. divorced from proletarian 
_ labor.” Where appropriate, they conduct 
» “heart-to- heart talks with students and 
| teachers to help them correct wrong ten- 
and where ty: they 
“make some home visits.’ 
= Integration of the Process. Education in 
_ China is quite unlike our fragmented sys- 
_ tem in which private and public bodies, 
iS local, state, and federal authorities, partici- 
pate in different ways in the planning and 
implementation of educational policy. In 
China, the central government determines 
the basic policy and the appropriate func- 
ions of each component in its implemen- 
tation. Not surprisingly, the integration of 
kindergarten, primary, middle school, and 
igher education appears much more ra- 
onal and efficient. Only a small per- 
ntage of students will go to the uni- 
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do not wear insignia, but the higher rank- 


_ them. Children in the eastern cities will be. 





Middle school pupil in Shanghai manufacturing buttons 


In the primary and middle schools quite 
possibly the modeling, drawing, and 
paper-cutting are designed to determine 


-which students possess the interests and 


aptitudes for advanced training. 

Both the numerous dialects and the writ- 
ten form of the Chinese language pose a 
formidable obstacle to a unified educa- 
tional system. Efforts are being made to 
standardize pronunciation and Romanize 
its written expression. How much still 
must be accomplished may be indicated by 
two vignettes. Our guide, speaking Peking 
dialect, requested a cup for Ann ona train, 
and received a saucer from a waitress who 
spoke a Shanghai dialect. A film of the ex- 
tremely popular Chinese opera, Azalea — 
Mountain, contained Chinese subtitles. 
=» The Emphasis upon Immediate Objec- 
tives. I have already referred to the em- 
phasis on skills and research in the ac- 
complishment of short-range goals. This 
approach is reflected throughout the sys- 
tem, particularly in the reduction of the 
time spent in higher education. College 
education, including medicine and law, 
has been cut to three years. Graduate edu- 


cation is just reappearing, but the minister 


of education made it clear that China does 
not plan to return to three years or more 
of graduate work under individual 
tutelage. 

We were told that students can learn 
more quickly because of the prior practi- 
cal training and the curriculum emphasiz-, 
ing a combination of theory and practice. 
Thus, medical students who have been 


“barefoot doctors” can perform minor 
operations after two years, whereas no clini- 
cal work was undertaken before the fifth 
year in the older eight-year curriculum. 
Duke geologist Orrin Pilkey was impressed 
with the advantage of teaching geology to 
students who had worked in mines and oil 
fields and were combining work experi- 
ence in the field with theoretical studies. 

It was also stressed that teachers are able 
to eliminate material of little practical use, 
such as discussion of a disease that rarely 
occurs. Other disciplines without practical 
significance are viewed as unnecessary. 
Apparently, only two faculties of law are 
now functioning. Their graduates will 
teach, research, work in the courts, or serve 
in the security police. Private lawyers are 
no longer needed because Chinese law, ac- 
cording to our hosts, is BAS) understood 
by laymen. . 

Perhaps a more significant reason for the 
change is that China needs reasonably well- 
trained people now, more than it needs ex- 
tremely well-trained people tomorrow. In 
1949, 80 percent of the people were il- 
literate. Now over 90 percent of the 
children attend school, at least at the pri- 
mary level. The number of middle school 
children is twenty-three times as great as 
in 1949. Fifty percent of the Chinese people 
are under thirty. The need more teachers, 
and a three-year streamlined course will 
produce them more quickly. We were 
told that China would not have enough 
physicians by the year 2075 if it continued 
to require eight years of formal education. 


We were particularly interested in how 
China planned to educate theorists quali- 
fied to achieve scientific breakthroughs in 
the next generation. We were unable to ob- 
tain any satisfactory answer from the min- 
ister of education, or others. We specu- 
lated that this might be the function of the 
more than 100 institutes of the Chinese 
Academy of Science but were informed that 
the training of great minds was the func- 
tion of the universities. Once it was sug- 
gested that from the large number of 
small on-going research projects, scientists 
and ideas will necessarily develop. We left 
with the question unanswered whether 
they believed that their present system 
would produce such leadership; had de- 
termined, like the British in medicine, to 
borrow technology developed elsewhere; 
or had not yet really faced the question. 
= The Continuing Educational Process. 
In this country we are inclined to think of 
education in terms of full or part-time stu- 
dents proceeding towards the fulfillment of 
the requirements of a certificate, diploma, 
or degree. Continuing education is de- 
signed for those who have once been stu- 
dents. Only recently have we broadened 
our perspectives to include developments 
such as universities without walls. 

In China the concept of education is 
much broader. Universities run short-term 
courses for special students; send pro- 
fessors to factories and communes; lend 
books to communes and factories where 
courses are being taught. Factories run 
‘July 21” universities, primarily staffed by 
their own personnel. All art, literature, and 
music are designed to educate the people 
concerning societal values. Billboards dis- 
play either patriotic slogans or quotations 
from Chairman Mao. Work breaks, re- 
cesses at school, the departure of trains or 
planes are accompanied by martial music. 
Signs in rural fields remind the peasants 
to “Learn from Tachai,’’ a model com- 
mune. The line between dogmatic 
indoctrination and education may some- 
times be thin. 

The Chinese system has obvious weak- 
nesses. Freedom of thought and action is 
a high price to pay for education or any- 
thing else, but to a nation, most of the 
citizens of which have never enjoyed the 
luxury, it must seem like the millenium 
has been reached when all children go to 
school, read and write, and have an op- 
portunity to be trained for skilled labor, 
and perhaps even a university education. 
Education justifies itself when it contri- 
butes directly and visibly to the satisfac- 
tion of societal needs. Relevancy of educa- 
tion to the needs of the society and uni- 
versal access are objectives which we could 
do well to remember in ordering our own 
priorities. 

—Kenneth Pye 


Pye is dean of the School of Law at Duke. 
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Class Notes 


Write: Charlotte Corbin, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Office, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person's 
undergraduate class. Married couples repre- 
senting different class years are usually listed 
under the earlier year. 


29 


Joseph T. Carruthers (J.D.’32) of Greensboro, 
N.C., is a member of the law firm of Falk, Car- 
ruthers & Roth. 


30 


William F. Howland (J.D.’33), who retired three 


years ago as a member of the U.S. parole board, 
Washington, D.C., is living in New Smyrna 
Beach, Fla. 


Rufus W. Reynolds (LL.B.’33) is the federal 
bankruptcy judge for the middle district of 
North Carolina in Greensboro. He has held this 
position for the last thirty years. 


"32 


William F. Davenport, senior engineer in the 
atomic power division of Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Co., retired Sept. 1 after 
thirty-four years with the company. 


"34 


Ruth McCrudden is Mrs. Gus Filter and makes 
her home in Pearl River, N.Y. Both she and her 
husband worked for Morgan Guaranty Trust in 
New York City until their retirement four years 
ago. 


"36 


Earl V. Pullias Ph.D., professor of higher edu- 
cation at the University of Southern California, 
is the author of a new book, A Common Sense 
Philosophy for Modern Man: A Search for Funda- 
mentals, published by the Philosophical Library, 
New York, in April 1975. His book, A Teacher 
in Many Things (with James D. Young), Indiana 
University Press, 1968, has been translated into 
nine languages and was selected by the U.S. 
Information Agency for its Ladder series. On 
July 1, Dr. Pullias began his twenty-second 
consecutive year as amember of the Los Angeles 
county board of education, a service, coordi- 
nating, and policy agency for one of the largest 
school systems in the United States. 





EMPORARILY Lo 


Sometimes you change location or jobs 
or marital status or number of tax de- 
ductions faster than you let us know. If 
we don't know where you are, you go 
into our ‘temporarily lost” file. We lose 
track of you and so do other alumni. To 
keep you informed about what Duke's 
doing, we have to be able to find you. 
So whenever you change, please let us 
know. We care. 


Sandra Tuthill 
Alumni Records 
2138 Campus Drive 
Durham, N. C. 27706 
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"39 


Ruth Alexander Nicholson (Mrs. Thurston H.) 
is director of development for the Greenville, 
S.C., hospital system. She has a son who is 
currently a resident in ENT at Duke hospital. 


"40 


George A. Dorsey E.E., assistant vice-president 
of the Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., Illinois- 
Cincinnati region, has been given complete re- 
sponsibility for all phases of Yellow Pages local 
sales, marketing, training, sales promotion, and 
customer relations. Mr. Dorsey, his wife, and the 
youngest of their four children are residents of 
Chicago. 


"42 


Carl Horn,Jr., (LL.B.’47), president of Duke 
Power Co. since 1971, became chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer on Jan. 1. 

He resides in Charlotte, N.C. 


"43 


Victor J. Rudolph M.F. (D.F.’50), professor of 
forestry at Michigan State University, has been 
elected to a two-year term on the council of the 
Society of American Foresters. In addition to his 
faculty position, Dr: Rudolph is a consultant for 
Weyerhaeuser and the Council of Environmental 
Quality and is the author of over fifty articles 
on forestry. 


‘44 


Henrietta Lorentz Cook is administrative as- 
sistant to the mayor of Charleston, W. Va. 


"45 


Carol Scuran Butler, the widow of Edwin R. 
Butler, has been an instructor at Palm Beach 
Junior College, Lake Worth, Fla., since 1967. She 
also teaches part-time at Florida Atlantic Uni- 
versity, Boca Raton. Her daughter is a junior at 
Florida State University, and her two sons, ages 
sixteen and twelve, attend St. Andrew’s School 
in Boca Raton. . 


Evelyn A. Roberts has been chief of the in- 
dustrial compliance division, contract compli- 
ance service, Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C., since July 1974. 


"46 


R. Lee Benson of Annapolis, Md., has been di- 
rector of fiscal research for the Maryland Gen- 
eral Assembly since July 1974. 


‘47 


Richard O. Hastings M.E. and Margaret Fairey 
Hastings R.N. (B.S.N.’49) live in Columbia, S.C. 
He is a partner in an engineering firm, and she 
is an associate professor of nursing at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. 


C. Robert Welshans is director of personal 
services for Wheeling-Pittsburgh Steel Corp. He 
is married and has a thirteen-year-old son. 


MARRIAGE: Margaret Ann Frans Brady to 
William H. Tallant, Jr., on July 12. Residence: 
Hickory, N.C. 


"48 


Walter G. Burch, Jr., of Killen, Ala., spent sev- 
eral weeks last summer in West Africa teaching 
in bush villages and a high school in Monrovia. 


Susan Ruddy, an administrative assistant in the 
Dade County schools, lives in Miami, Fla. 


William K. Stars is an associate professor of art 
and director of the Duke museum of art. 


"49 


John G. Bortner is manager of commercial and 
industrial construction for Paul L. Smith, Inc., of 
York, Pa., which specializes in residential, 
commercial, and industrial construction, and 
land development. 


Neil Bailey Criswell is a senior personnel 
specialist for IBM in Manassas, Va., and Howard 
D. Criswell, Jr. ‘50 is public information officer 
for the bureau of alcohol, tobacco, and fire- 
arms, Washington, D.C. 


Rosalie Prince Gates (Mrs. Jack E.) (Ph.D.’62), 
associate professor of history and co-director of 
continuing education at Meredith College, was 
presented a medallion of the city of Raleigh and 
a distinguished service award by its mayor at the 
United Nations dinner. These were in recogni- 
tion of her work as chairman of the mayor's 
committee on the United Nations week ob- 
servance, which had as its theme “Independence 
and Interdependence.” 


R. Philip Hanes, Jr., the recipient of the 1976 
North Carolina Public Service Award, was 
honored at a testimonial banquet on Jan. 14 in 
Winston-Salem. 


Nancy C. Kester, a graduate of Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine, was one of five Wake Forest 
graduates to receive distinguished alumni 
service citations during the University’s fall 
homecoming. Dr. Kester is consultant to the 
Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion of the New York University medical 
school and resides in New York. 


Mildred Smith Prevatt (Mrs. William E.) R.N. 
of Chester, S.C., is teaching practical nursing in 
the Chester area vocational center. 


Dorothy Spoon Ricks (Mrs. Thomas J.) has two 
sons, one in the air force and the other attending 
pharmacy school at UNC-CH. She lives in 
Liberty, N.C. 


Clarence E. Warta; his wife, and three children 
moved from Long Island, N.Y., to Taylorsville, 
N.C., when he retired from active business 
managementin 1969. Working with disabled per- 
sons in the division of vocational rehabilitation 
led him to pursue a master’s in rehabilitation 
psychology at Appalachian State University, 
which he received in August 1972, and a Ph.D. 
in counseling from the University of Georgia, 
which was awarded in September 1975, Pre- 
sently he is in private practice in Hickory, N.C., 
his major interest being family and marriage 
counseling. 


50 


Joseph S. Cooper, who is employed by the of- 
fice of energy programs of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is responsible for the pro- 
motion of energy conservation—energy man- 
agement to business and industry throughout 
the United States. He resides in Potomac, Md. 
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51 ; -¥ 


John C. Conner and Mrs. Conner, of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., suffered a tragic loss in October wher 
their fifteen- -year-old daughter, Scarlet, died 
leukemia. She had been ill for eighteen month 
The Conners also have a daughter and a son, 
twelve and twenty respectively. 


52 


Frank C. Murphey, a senior vice Paen e 
South Carolina National Bank, is manager ol 
Columbia offices. 


53 


C. Edward Howard is professor and chairman 
of the department of geology at Campbell C 
lege, Buies Creek, N.C. 


' ul 
Barbara Harter Zanner (Mrs. Albert W., Jr.), 
the wife of a dentist, is also a church organist 
and piano teacher. She has two daughters, one 
a college sophomore and the other a high schoo 
senior. The family resides in Gaithersburg, Mc 


54 5 


Fred Shabel is vice-president, operational ser- 
vices, for the University of Pennsylvania. 


























Janet Hart Sylvester LL.B. , deputy director of the 
office of saver and consumer affairs, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, has 
been elected to a four-year term on the Swa 
more College board of managers. 


55 


William Buchheit has been appointed professor 
and chairman of the department of neurosurgery 
at Temple University Health Sciences Center. A 
graduate of Temple medical school in 1960, he 
has been a member of its faculty since 1966. 


Mary Ramseur Carpenter and Robert R. Carper 
ter M.E.’57 have two children and live in Bel- 
mont, N.C. She teaches school, and he is an 
engineer for Duke Power Co. 


Shirley Halton Ada (Mrs. Alex E.) of Houston, 
Tex., is the mother of two teenage daughters. 


56 


Carolyn Webber Few (Mrs. Albert B.), her hus- 
band, and their four daughters have lived inSt 
Petersburg, Fla., for three years. Dr. Few is a 
veterinarian at Skyway Animal Hospital. 
David H. Foxworth writes that his wife died on 
Nov. 28 after an illness of one day. He and 
eleven-year-old daughter live in Greenwich, 
Conn., where he is a program manager for 

American Can Co. : 


Anne Daughtry Newman (Mrs. Marshall J.) of | 
Clinton, N.C., is a guidance, testing, and eval 
uation specialist for the Sampson County scho¢ 
system and the mother of two sons who at- — | 
tended the Duke football camp in 1974 and 1975 

Her husband, chief pilot for the N.C. Forest _ 
Service, died in a plane crash in November 1973 


57 


Irving J. Goffman A.M. (Ph.D.’59) is on leav 
from his position as chairman of the departme 
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conomics at the University of Florida to serve 
as deputy assistant secretary of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
‘Washington. In this capacity Dr. Goffman is a 
principal advisor on welfare and manpower is- 


_ ’56, and they have a daughter Susan, who is a 
| Duke freshman and an Angier B. Duke scholar. 


| ; Gerald B. Tjoflat LL.B. was nominated by the 
_ Presidentas ajudge of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit on Nov. 3, the nomination 
_ was confirmed by the Senate on Nov. 20, and 
he took the oath of office on Dec. 12. For five 
| years previously, he had been a U.S. District 
| Judge for the Middle District of Florida. Judge 
| Tjoflat, his wife, the former Sarah Marie Pfohl 
‘56, and their two children live in Jacksonville. 


L 
58 
John Bullock is an account executive for Purola- 


_tor Courier Corp. in Florida. He, his wife, and 
three children live in Hialeah. 








___ Karen Bethea Galloway’s credentials 
_. tead like an ad for a well-known Scotch: 


_ HOME: Durham, North Carolina 

"AGE: 26 

EDUCATION: Duke University School of 

_ Law, 1974; East Carolina University, 1971 

_ HOBBIES: .Dancing, jazz, tennis, football 
MOST MEMORABLE BOOK: Autobiography of 
Malcolm X 

__ LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: A defense attorney 
for Joan Little 



























_ That’s a brief and inadequate description 

| of one of the first two black women to 

_ graduate from Duke’s law school. Upon 

_ graduation, she stepped into a celebrated 

murder trial involving a young black 

~ woman. 

| For three summers while in law school, 
_ she had worked as a clerk in the firm of 

Paul, Rowan, Keenan, which now has 

‘Galloway” at the end. 

_ On the summer day in 1974 that Gallo- 

__Way got her bar exam results attorney Jerry 

Paul told the new lawyer that her first big 

_ case would be a first-degree murder. 

She was to be part of the defense team 
or Joan Little, charged in the ice-pick slay- 
__ ing of her jailer. 

_ “He told me it would help get my feet 
vet,"’ says Galloway. ‘Well, the trial 
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sues. He is married to the former Judith Kasler - 


Clayton W. Lewis, a member of the English de- 
partment at New York State University at 
Geneseo, was one of four faculty members se- 
lected for the Chancellor’s Award for excellence 
in teaching in 1975. Mr. Lewis, whose courses 
include fiction writing, creative writing, and 
literature, has published in Carolina Quarterly, 
Descant, Transatlantic, Woman's Day, and Whit 
Burnett’s anthology, Story: Yearbook of Dis- 
covery. 


MARRIAGE: M. Elizabeth Hanford to Senator 
Robert J. Dole on Dec. 6. Residence: Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


59 


Lenore Balsam Behar (Ph.D.’63) and her hus- 
band, Victor Behar M.D.’61, live in Durham. 
Since October 1973 she has been chief of child 
mental health services in the North Carolina 
division of mental health services. She is in 
charge of statewide programs for all children 
under age eighteen with emotional problems. 


Alumni Profile: Karen Galloway 


‘Launching Career With Murder One 


that most people don’t think about in 
a lifetime.” 

In North Carolina’s Beaufort County Joan 
Little escaped from her jail cell in which 
the body ofthe jailer was found. She had 
been in:jail eighty-one days on a breaking 
and entering conviction, awaiting transfer 
to Woman’s Prison in Raleigh. 

While Little was at large on the murder 
charge, she sought out lawyer Jerry Paul, 
the senior partner in the law firm, and he 
accompanied the 20-year-old escapee when 
she surrendered to authorities. 

Galloway was part of the fourteen-mem- 
ber defense team for the trial which ran 
for over a year, ending last fall. 

“If you’ve ever been to a rape trial,”’ 
Galloway says, “you'll see that the woman 
is portrayed as the offender and the man as 
the victim.” 

During Galloway’s last year at East Caro- 
lina University she decided to study law. 
She had been a psychology major but had 
come to feel it wouldn’t be “relevant to the 
needs of black people.’”’ 

Galloway grew up in Raleigh, one of 
three daughters in a politically active 
family. Her mother is a teacher and her 
father is a letter carrier; her grandfather had 
been active in the NAACP. 

“They were always involved in some- 
thing political—some cause—so I guess it 


Donald K. Fry has been appointed acting pro- 
vost for humanities and fine arts at the State 
University of New York at Stony Brook, after 
serving a year as chairman of the program on 
comparative literature. He is married to Joan 
Baker Fry, a classical archaeologist, and has one 
son, age Six. 


_Gustav W. Heberlein is an industrial property 


management specialist with Defense Supply 
Agency, DCASR Philadelphia. 


Henry L. Howard C.E., resident engineer at 
Bowling Green, Va., since 1966, became an 
assistant district engineer for the Virginia de- 
partment of highways and transportation, Salem 
district, on Nov. 1. He is married and has one 
son. 


James P. Johnson is an associate professor of 
history and deputy chairman of the department 
at Brooklyn College, City University of New 
York. 


Virginia Ferguson McDaniel (Mrs. H.A., Jr.) 





worked on me subconsciously,” she says. 

‘I’ve been rather privileged, so I 
guess that’s why I felt I needed to do 
something.” 

Galloway, wearing blue jeans, is speak- 
ing from her rather plain law office in 
Durham. The desk is piled high with 
papers, a Winnie-the-Pooh poster is tacked 
to a table, a Jerusalem cherry plant is dying 
on a stand. 

“I can’t stand wearing dresses,” she says, 
“but I make myself put them on for court.” 

The Joan Little case captured headlines 
everywhere and became a cause célébre of 
women and blacks. Little testified after she 
surrendered that the jailer had raped her 
and that she must have been defending 
herself when the stabbing occurred, but 
she couldn’t remember the details. 

The defense teams did a great deal of 
pretrial work, including conducting a 
study of the outcomes of criminal trials 
in coastal Beaufort County, reconstructing 
the scene of the crime at the county jail, 
raising funds for the defense. They also 
used a survey by a college professor of 
attitudes in different parts of the state. 

Based on this study, they filed an appeal 
with the Beaufort County judge charging 
attitudes toward blacks in the eastern 
part of the state made a fair trial impossi- 
ble. The site of the impending trial was 


B.S.N. lives near Richmond, Va., with | 
band and three daughters. She works part-tim« 
as a public health nurse for the Richmond health 


department. 


Bruce M. and Sarah Thomas Schwaegler live 
in Marblehead, Mass. He is financial vice- 
president of Filene’s of Boston, a division of 
Federated Department Stores. The Schwaeglers 
and their son, Andy, spend spare time on their 
farm in Wentworth, N.H. 


Leona Nelken Shaffer (Mrs. Russell W.) of 
Santa Barbara, Calif., is acomputer programmer 
with North American Weather Consultants. She 
and her husband, who is a meteorologist for 
the same company, have two children. 
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Glenn E. Ketner, Jr., (LL.B.’63), his wife, and 
young son live in Salisbury, N.C., where he is 
in the private practice of law. 





Galloway, who started her career with the 
Joan Little case, stands outside Durham 
law offices. 


then moved to Raleigh, the state capital. 

Galloway remembered a rape trial of a 
friend of hers that she had sat through as a 
college student. The judge had told the _ 
lawyers, she says, that a black woman could 
not be raped. 

“Thad realized then that alot of work had 
to be done,” the lawyer says. 

The murder trial certainly gave Galloway 
a chance to get her legal feet wet. She did 
a bit of everything. 

“I cross-examined defense witnesses, co- 
ordinated the field projects, did legal re- 
search,” Galloway says. “I summarized at 
the trial the defense’s viewpoint and Joan’s 
testimony. And I examined a lot of jurors.” 

Most of what came out at the trial is 
well known, especially that key evidence— 
the ice pick and the blood-stained bedding 
—was either destroyed or so mishandled 
by the investigators that it was inadmis- 
sible. 

In the end, the jury—so painstakingly 
chosen, even with the help of acomputer— 
returned a verdict of not guilty. 
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Richard P. Heitzenrater (M.Div.’64, Ph.D.'72), 
associate professor of history and religion at 
Centre College, Danville, Ky., is a fellow of the 
American Council of Learned Societies for 1975- 
76. His stipend is supporting eight months of re- 
search in England from January to August, 1976. 
Last May he was given the ‘Distinguished Pro- 
fessor’ award by Centre chapter of ODK. 


J 
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Robert R. Adams Ph.D. and Susan Morrison 
Adams B.S.N. reside in Gaeta, Italy, where he 


is a scientific analyst for the navy attached to 
the sixth fleet staff aboard the USS Little Rock. 


Ben D. Barker M.Ed., formerly professor and 

associate dean of academic affairs in the school 
of dentistry at UNC-CH, joined the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation staff as a program director on 
Sept. 1. His responsibilities include program- 

ming in the broad area of dental education and 
service. The Barkers live in Battle Creek, Mich. 


William Belvin is manufacturing manager, 
graphic products division, Nashua Corp., 
Nashua, N.H. 


Margaret Anne Biddle is director of Christian 
education at Duke Memorial United Methodist 
Church in Durham, having moved there in the 
fall from University Church in Chapel Hill. 


Patrick C. Coughlan practices law with 
Richards, Watson, Dreyfuss & Gershan in Los 
Angeles. He is married to the former Marlee T. 
Whitcroft of Los Angeles. 


John B. Moor is employed as an analysis and 
control associate by Mobil Oil. He and his wife, 
a graduate of Fordham and a school social 
worker, have three children and live in Mt. 
Kisko, N-Y. 


Homer G. Sheffield, Jr. (J.D.’67), after practic- 
ing with the Los Angeles law firm of Willis, 
Butler & Schiefley and the Santa Barbara law 
firm of Price, Postel & Parma, has been admitted 
as a partner to the Santa Barbara firm now known 
as Henderson, Rogers, Sheffield & Henderson. 
Mr. Sheffield specializes in the fields of taxation, 
estate planning and administration, and cor- 
porate law, and has been named a certified 

tax specialist by the state bar of California. 


Louise Nigh Trygstan (Mrs. Carl W.) B.S.N. is 
an assistant professor of nursing at California 
State University at Long Beach. She lives in 
Manhattan Beach. 
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Gerald L. Brown is a research psychiatrist at 
the National Institute of Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md. He is married and the father of 
four daughters. 


Ronald N. Kroll is practicing nephrology and 
internal medicine in Richmond. He is married 
and the father of two. 


Paul Phillips is director of admissions at Pacific 
University, Forest Grove, Ore. 


BIRTHS: Triplets, fourth and fifth daughters 
and second son, to Margaret Ann (Marty) 
Taylor Hines (Mrs. Anthony L.) and Mr. Hines, 
Richmond, Va., on July 11. Named Dana Court- 
ney, Darren Keith, and Denise Constance. 
(Daughters two and three are twins.) 
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Yesterday’s Rules 


Miss Mattie Jarrett was a teacher of the 
old school-a fragile woman who wore black 
dresses and jeweled brooches and pulled her 
hair into a bun. She read to us first thing each 
morning from the Old Testament and kept an 
oak paddle stationed in the classroom closet. 
She applied the lessons of both with equal con- 
viction. 

Miss Jarrett was my second-grade teacher, 
but it was not her severe manner alone that 
terrorized me. Part of the credit goes to an 
arithmetic workbook, a tome whose red 
covers are as fiery in my mind as they were 
when I was seven. 

If those early classroom horrors scared the 
mathematical life out of me, they didn’t com- 
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Meredith Brenizer Cox (Mrs. K.E.) writes that 
she lives in Mt. Pleasant, $.C., a Charleston 
suburb, with her two children and “frequently 
absent’ husband, who is the captain of the nu- 
clear submarine USS Grayling. 


George C. Daul, Jr., an assistant professor of 
psychiatry at Tulane University medical school, 
is also director of clinical psychiatry at Charity 
Hospital, New Orleans, and coordinator of 
medical education (psychiatry) at Tulane Uni- 
versity medical school. 


Harry L. Nolan, Jr., has been made an account 
supervisor for Liller Neal Battle & Lindsey, 
Inc., Atlanta advertising agency and public rela- 
tions counseling firm. 


BIRTH: Third daughter to Robert J. Bertrand 
LL.B. and Barbara Barclay Bertrand B.S.N.’65, 
Lakeland, Fla., on July 5, 1974. Named Katherine 
Elizabeth. * 
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Susan Cornwell Hill (Mrs. Edward R.) of Julian, 
N.C., is a software consultant for Western Elec- 
tric. 


J. Richard Houyoux works at Sperry-Univac’s 
home office in Blue Bell, Pa. He and his family, 
which includes two young sons, live in Norris- 
town. 


James B. Pignona, Jr., is president and general 
manager of The Tea Co. , Inc., St. Albans, Vt. 


BIRTH: A son to Dr. Arnold Ahnfeldt and Mrs. 
Ahnfeldt, Nuremberg, Germany, on Oct. 31. 
Named Eric Peter. 
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Lide Cooke Anderson and William E. Anderson 
live in Raleigh, where she is a French teacher at 
Ravenscroft Upper School and he is amember of 
the law firm of Weaver, Noland, and Anderson. 


Jerry C. Bernstein is in the private practice 

of pediatrics in Raleigh and is clinical assistant 
professor of pediatrics at UNC school of medi- 
cine. 

Elaine Turner Brueckner (Mrs. Martin) B.S.N. 
of Grand Prairie, Tex., is attending graduate 
school full time. She expects to obtain a mas- 
ter’s degree in community health nursing from 
the Texas Woman’s University. 


Donald K. Edgerton, Lt. Comdr., USN, is as- 
signed to the USS Hunley (AS-31) in Charleston, 
S.C., having previously received the M.B.A. 
with distinction from the University of Michi- 
gan. He is also serving as a visiting professor 
in the evening program at the College of 
Charleston. 


Celia S. Huston, who received the M.S. in 
library science from Simmons College last 
spring, is assistant to the director of libraries 
at Emory University. Formerly she worked for 
Harcourt, Brace & World. 


Allen W. Imershein completed his Ph.D. in 
sociology at UNC and is in his third year of 
teaching and research at Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee. 


William E. Kennedy, Jr., and Stella Cole 
Kennedy ‘68 are living in San Rafael, Calif., 
north of San Francisco, where they are teachers 


saved me in Miss Jarrett’s arithmetic classes 
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pletely extinguish my curiosity for the sub- 
ject. | admire people of that turn of mind but 
am mystified by their ability to cover black- 
boards with numbers and signs and symbols. 

I ran into some of those figure-scrawled 
blackboards when I was talking with en- 
gineers for stories in the last issue of the 
Register. And I discovered that the slide 
rule, which I also hold in awe, is becoming 
a relic—no longer to be the badge of en- 
gineering students. 

The very object that is making the slide 
rule obsolete, it seems to me, might have 


-the digital calculator. 
This transistorized wizard has not only 


done in the slide rule but has put on the 
junk heap those hefty logarithmic and 


Mark this! — 


Engineering Weekend/Seminar 








The first Engineering Alumni Weekend will be held on campus April 9-10. In ~ 
conjunction with the weekend will be an Alumni Saturday Seminar on 
“Engineering and Medicine.” The Alumni Weekend will feature speakers 
Friday on four different engineering topics, ranging from low-temperature 
biology to energy from the North Sea. Engineering Dean Aleksandar Vesic 
will be the speaker at the Friday night dinner. The Saturday Seminar, de- 
signed to appeal to all alumni, will have a number of short presentations 
on biomedical engineering. The noon address will be by Edwin Whitehead, 
a Duke trustee. 


Saturday Seminar 


This series will continue May 1-2 at the Duke 
Marine Laboratory at Beaufort, N.C., with a 
seminar called “These Troubled Shores: North 
Carolina Coastal Management.” It is sponsored 
by the Marine Laboratory and the Department of 
Alumni Affairs. The weekend will also afford alumni a spring weekend at 
Atlantic Beach, where they will have accommodations for the seminar. The 
program begins Saturday morning with talks by the chairman of the North 
Carolina Coastal Resources Committee, a member of the Currituck County 
planning commission, and a marine ecologist at the Marine Laboratory. 
That afternoon participants will tour the research facility and a vast corporate 
cattle-raising farm nearby. A seafood dinner will be served at the laboratory — 
Saturday night and a tour will be conducted Sunday morning of Beaufort’s 
historic district. A block of rooms is reserved at a beachside resort for Friday 
and Saturday nights. The package price of $45 includes two nights’ lodging, 
two breakfasts, lunch, cocktails and seafood dinner, plus bus transportation 
for the weekend. 


Alumni Summer Institute 


This second annual learning vacation will be 
June 13-18 on the campus. Last year’s institute 
lectures were about the founding days of the 
republic. This year’s topic will be on America in. 
1976 and Duke faculty members will talk about 
significant trends today. Lodging and recrea- 
tional facilities will be arranged on campus, as it 
was last summer, and there will be side tours in 
addition to the classroom work. 


Department of Alumni Affai 
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trigonometric tables. 

From now on engineering students 
won't be recognizable by a slide rule at 
their belts. 

“A year ago in a final exam for seniors, 

I imagine 80 percent of the class were using 
calculators,”’ says Engineering Dean 
Aleksandar Vesic. “‘But when they were 
freshmen they might have bought a slide 
rule.” 

The dean says that he went to a calcula- 
tor himself a year ago. And Herb Hacker, 
head of the electrical engineering depart- 
ment, said that when he asked students 
during freshman orientation how many 
had calculators, almost every hand went 
up. 

Hacker himself has used a calculator 





since 1969-although his first desk model 
was about the size of a typewriter and cost 
$5,200, compared to $90 today for one that 
will fit into a shirt pocket. 

Bruce Muga, chairman of civil engineer- 
ing, made the switch four years ago and 
says that the cost of a calculator is com- 
parable to a good slide rule when he was 
in college. He figures $85 today is about 
equal to $25 when he was in school twenty- 
five years ago. 

The scientific calculator, which does a 
good deal more than the kind you balance 
your checkbook with, costs from $70 to $90. 

Log and trig tables, themselves a compu- 
tation shortcut, are now squeezed into the 
memory banks of the little calculator. And 
so are all sorts of other mathematical func- 





tions that engineers, as well as students in 
other sciences, may need at any moment. 

The calculator, as Dean Vesic says, is 
“faster, more accurate, and easier to use”’ 
but the slide rule demanded a bit more of 
the user. That is a characteristic Miss Jarrett 
would have appreciated; she believed de- 
mands ought to be made of people. 

The calculator, with its quivering num- 
erals and panel of alert-looking buttons, 
would not have struck her fancy at all. 
That even second-graders could have taken 
a simple calculator and made short work of 
that red workbook—well, that would have 
not been the kind of school Miss Jarrett 
would have liked to teach. 
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at a middle school (grades 6, 7, 8) in Kentfield. 
They have been in that area since returning in 
1973 from three years with the Peace Corps in 
Liberia, West Africa. 


Frederick G. Kroncke, Jr., an M.D. graduate of 
the University of North Carolina, is practicing 
obstetrics and gynecology in Rocky Mount, N.C. 
His wife is the former Leslie M. Jones ‘68. 


William L. McClenahan is vice-president for 
marketing of Hodges Chemical Co., Burlingame, 
Calif. 


Ann MacLean Massie (Mrs. Kent B.), an at- 
torney, is working part-time with the law firm of 
Long & Aldridge in Atlanta. Her husband is also 
an attorney. 
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L. Robert Barnes is an advisory market support 
representative for IBM’s Atlantic region, with 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. He and his 
wife, Terry Johnson Barnes, have two children 
and live in Fairfax, Va. 


Clark W. Benson II E.E., after working for 
seven years as an electrical engineer for Western 
Electric; has started his own business, A Per- 
sonal Touch—Framery & Gallery, near Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 


David G. Huber is taking postgraduate work at 
the University of Western Australia and is liv- 


ing in a home overlooking the Indian Ocean. 


David R. Patterson is employed by IBM federal 
systems division, Gaithersburg, Md., and he 
and his wife live in Upper Marlboro. 


Robert E. Thore, Capt., USAF, a member of the 
Strategic Air Command inspector general team, 
is living in Omaha, Neb. In November 1974, the 
services division at Dyess AFB, Tex., of which 
he was then chief, received an overall ‘‘out- 
standing” rating during the inspection by the 
S.A.C. inspector general, its first such rating in 
over two years. In January 1975, Captain Thore 
was one of four nominees from Dyess for out- 
standing young Abilenian (Texas) of 1974. He 
also received the Air Force Commendation 
Medal for his work at Dyess. 


Betty Futrell Turner (Mrs. Ronald E.) B.S.N. is 
assistant director of nurses and director of in- 
service education at Camelot Hall Nursing Home 
in Salem, Va. Last summer she had a leave of 
absence to serve as a’senior medical-surgical 
instructor in the school of nursing at Virginia 
Western Community College. She writes that 


_ she has also found time to volunteer as chair- 


} 


man of the nursing and health programs com- 


qh mittee of the Roanoke, Va., chapter of the 


American Red Cross and toserve a one-year term 
on the professional advisory committee of the 
Roanoke volunteer action center. 


a _ BIRTHS: Second child and first son to Nina 


_ Major Lord and Richard S. Lord, Jr., ’68, 


Annapolis, Md., on Sept. 15. Named Stephen 
Robertson. First child and daughter to David S. 
Scott and Linda Ware Scott 69, Raleigh, N.C., 
on May 14. Named Katherine Marie. 
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_ Ann Crosson Abbas (Mrs. Abul K.) M.D. is in 
_ London for two years while her husband has a 
| research position in immunology at National 
Institute of Medical Research, Mill Hill. 


Gerard D. Hertel M.F., Alexandria methods ap- 
plication group leader for the U.S. Forest 
Service, received his Ph.D. degree in entom- 
ology from the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison. He and his wife, a medical techni- 
cian, have one son and two daughters and live 
in Pineville, La. 


Kingston E. Smith is asecond year student at the 
T.C. Williams School of Law of the University of 
Richmond. Last summer he was a police officer 
in the law student program of the city of Virginia 
Beach. 


W. Gordon Snyder has been a marketing repre- 
sentative for the data processing division of IBM 
in Denver, Colo., since 1973, when he was re- 
leased from the U.S. Army after three years of 
service in Germany. He is married to the former 
Alayne Livingston ‘49, and they have one son. 


MARRIAGE: Louise C. Dunlap to Joseph B. 
Browder on Jan. 3. Residence: Washington, D.C. 


BIRTH: Second daughter to Jean Gailey Cook 
and Robert F. Cook, Atlanta, Ga., on April 23. 
Named Katherine Scott. 
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William M. Butler is general medical officer on 
active duty with the navy stationed at Camp 
Lejeune, N.C. He is married and the father of 
two. 


Carolyn Currie Liniak (Mrs. Paul E.), who lives 
in North Springfield, Va., just outside of Wash- 
ington, is asystems analyst for InfodataSystems, 
Inc. Her husband works for Telesensory Sys- 
tems, Inc., a company which markets sensory 
aids for the blind. 


Kathleen Merry Mills (Mrs. D.C.) J.D. is a 
general attorney for Bethlehem Steel Corp. She 
lives in Allentown, Pa. 


Linda L. Rosendorf lives in Miami, Fla., where 
she is a hospital epidemiologist and enjoys 
scuba diving in her spare time. Prior to return- 
ing to the States a year ago, she spent three years 
in Switzerland. 


MARRIAGE: L. A. Mayo, Jr., to Barbara Ann 


Baker ‘73 in October. Residence: Durham. 
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William B. Garrison, Jr., of Chapel Hill, N.C., is 
associated with the law firm of Cooper, Dodd & 
Hood of Durham. 


Virginia Voigt Rawley (M.A.T.’71), who is in 
the second year of Harvard’s M.B.A. program, 
was awarded first-year honors at the Harvard 
Business School. 


MARRIAGES: M. Devon Kennerly to Holly 
Gayle Mix on May 31. Residence: Tulsa, Okla. 
David E. Snyder B.S.E. to Jacquelyn Ree 
Leggett on Nov. 29. Residence: Whitehall, Pa. 
David Lee Williams to Etrulia Ann Eskew on 
Oct. 25. Residence: Raleigh. 
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Guy Guinn graduated with honors from the 
University of Michigan school of law last May 
and is presently associated with the firm of 
Michael, Best & Friedrich in Milwaukee. 


Margaret Torrans Kaluk and Nick S. Kaluk, Jr., 
are living in Denver. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado medical school, Nick has a 


residency in obstetrics and gynecology at Rose 
Memorial Hospital. 


John S. Marold B.S.E. is working as a systems 
programmer for Hewlett Packard medical 
products group in Waltham, Mass. He and his 
wife live in Burlington. 


Eleanor C. Miller is an editorial assistant in 
the office of public affairs, Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting, Washington, D.C. 


David L. Sigler J.D. became a member of the 
Louisiana Bar in 1971, served in the Navy JAGC 
from October 1971 until May 1975, and since 

















SSIONS: July 11-16 and July 18-23 


: Boarding campers $135 — Day campers $100 
Nonrefundable deposit of $50 required with each application 


Eight regulation indoor courts # Air-conditioned dorms and dining 
room w The best in medical facilities m Top collegiate and high school 
coaches m= Guest professional and college stars m Emphasis on funda- 
mentals and individual improvement » Lectures, demonstrations, 
training films s Camp notebook, T-shirts and trophies » Three meals 
a day prepared by professional dietitians s Team competition based 
on age and individual ability m Other activities such as swimming, 


weight lifting, etc. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEND APPLICATION TO: 


Basketball Clinic 

P. O. Box 4704 

Duke Station 
Durham, N. C. 27706 


CHECK YOUR CHOICE: (0 July 11-16 


Name 
Address 
City 
State 
Age as of June 1, 1976 
Height Weight 
Roommate preference 


Applicant's signature 


Parent’s signature 


O July 18-23 











Zip 
Grade 


T-size 











O Check enclosed © Money order enclosed 
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Tax Changes Viewed 


Changes in several tax deduction practices 
that are important to the fund-raising appara- 
tus of private universities are under considera- 
tion by Congress. 

In recent years tax incentives for voluntary 
giving have come under fire as ‘‘loopholes”’ 
that favor the wealthy. 

The Senate Finance Committee has sched- 
uled hearings this spring and the House Ways 
and Means Committee continues to consider 
legislation affecting tax deductions on 
charitable gifts. 

Among the changes considered: 
Appreciated Property Gifts 
= Current practice: On a gift of property, 
other than cash, if it is a capital asset held 


that time has been associated with the firm of 
Milling, Benson, Woodward, Hillyer & Pierson 
in New Orleans. While in the Navy, he earned 
the M.B.A. degree from Old Dominion Uni- 
versity, Norfolk. He, Mrs. Sigler, and their 
young son live in Metairie, La. 


BIRTHS: A daughter to Kathryn Nordstrom 
Guinn and Guy Guinn, Wauwatosa, Wis., on 
Nov. 28. Named Jordin Kathryn. First child and 
daughter to Michael A. Sauter and Ruth Ann 
Hall Sauter, Port Washington, N.Y., on May 8. 
Named Sheryl Cunningham. 
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Stephen W. Anderson is enrolled in medical 
school at the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville. 


Neal S. Kaye is associated with an independent 
fee appraisal firm, Durocher Associates, in New 
Haven, Conn. Beth Shapiro Kaye ’73 is enrolled 
in the master’s program in school psychology at 
Southern Connecticut State College. They reside 
in New Haven. 


John P. Olds is in his fourth year as a marketing 
representative for IBM in Raleigh. 


Diane Smith Pogmore B.S.N. and George R. 
Pogmore, Jr., live in Walsh, Colo. He is 
self-employed, farming seven-hundred irri- 
gated acres in the southeastern part of the state, 
and she is the Baca County public health nurse. 


Chris Smith is assistant vice-president of Chevy 
Chase Bank & Trust co. He lives in Bethesda, 
Md. 


Judith T. Smith B.S.N. is Mrs. Donald W. Cook 
of Orlando, Fla. She is working in respiratory 
therapy at the Orange Memorial Hospital. 
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Donald E. Burnette M.H.A. is assistant direc- 
tor of the Veterans Administration Hospital in 
Durham. Prior to returning to Durham in 
August, he was an administration specialist in 
the V.A. department of medicine and surgery in 
Washington. 


Gael Marshall Chaney has completed require- 
ments for a master’s degree in environmental 
science and engineering at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University, where she was 
elected to Phi Kappa Phi honor society last 
spring. She is living in Martinsville, Va., where 
her husband is employed. 


Mark A. Dale received the M.B.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado in December and is a com- 
mercial loan officer for Midland Mortgage Co. in 
Oklahoma City. 


Nancy Weigle Kraus (A.M.’74) is an ordained 
Methodist minister, presently teaching disad- 
vantaged students at John Tyler Community 
College and serving as the minister of education 
at St. Thomas’ Church, Richmond. Shane J. 
Kraus ‘74, who is completing his second year 
at the Medical College of Virginia, was recently 
awarded a complete public health service schol- 
arship. 


MARRIAGES: Michael S. Klein to Gwenda J. 
Howell on Nov. 29. Residence: Raleigh, N.C. 
Macon M. Singletary to Mary Jane Olive on 
Dec. 28. Residence: Avondale Estates, Ga. 


BIRTH: First child and son to Nancy Weigle 
Kraus (A.M.’74) and Shane J. Kraus ‘74, Rich- 
mond, Va., on July 5. Named Richard Weigle. 
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for more than six months, the giver may deduct 
the “fair market value” of the gift and is not 
taxed on the appreciation. 


Nationally, property contributions, according 


to Duke's development office, make up about 
45 percent of all gifts and bequests from in- 
dividuals and 60 percent of the gifts in excess 
of $5,000. In 1971-72 such gifts constituted 
a fourth of all the voluntary support for 
education. 

a Proposed change: Reduce the legal tax de- 
duction by half the amount the property has 
increased in value since it was acquired. 
Charitable Bequests 

= Current practice: There is no ceiling on 
the amount of a charitable bequest that can 
be deducted from the gross value of an 
estate, for tax purposes. A person can leave 
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Katherine Anne Gant is in her second year of 
teaching physical education at St. Catherine’s 
School in Richmond. 


James E. Krekorian graduated from the air force 
jet pilot training program in November and will 
be assigned as a pilot of C-130’s at Pope Air 
Force Base, Fayetteville, N.C., in April. He and 
his wife, Diane Appleton Krekorian, are pre- 
sently in Denver. 


Justin T. Roscoe is studying medicine at the 
Faculdade de Medicina da Universidade de Sao 
Paulo, Brasil. 


Katie Sudduth, who has been employed by the 
Hilton Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C., became assis- 
tant food and beverage controller for the new 
Atlanta Hilton in December. 


MARRIAGES: Martha Talmadge Carey B.S.N. 
to Dr. David Lawrence Belding Eldredge on May 
31. Residence: North Quincy, Mass. Judith 
Migliori to Richard B. Firman on Nov. 29. 
Residence: Monmouth Junction, N.]J. 


Deaths 


Julia Shaw Blanchard (Mrs. John L.) ‘03 on Dec. 
26. Mrs. Blanchard made her home in Denver, 
Colo. 


Caleb H. Barnhardt ‘18 on Dec. 20. Mr. Barn- 
hardt made his home in Charlotte, where he 
was an accountant with the Exxon Co. for thirty- 
eight years. For the past fifteen years he served 
as business manager and treasurer of the Myers 
Park United Methodist Church of which he was a 
member. In addition to his widow, survivors 
include a son, Caleb H.., Jr. ‘62 of Charlotte, and 
two brothers, one being Luther W. Barnhardt 
‘21 of Raleigh. 


Kathleen Foscue Slate ‘28 on Jan. 12. The widow 
of Ralph W. Slate, she made her home in High 
Point, N.C., and was a member of Wesley 
Memorial United Methodist Church and a sus- 
taining member of the High Point Junior League. 
Survivors include a daughter and four grand- 
children. 


Elizabeth Hicks Massengill ’34 on Dec. 20. Mrs. 
Massengill was a teacher and former principal 
in the schools of Raleigh, N.C. In addition to 
her husband, Edward Massengill, she is sur- 
vived by two sisters, one being Virginia Hicks 
Beard ‘25 of Durham. 


Dorothy Dosch Zimmerman (Mrs. John B.) 
‘36 on Nov. 24. A resident of Stoystown, Pa., 
Mrs. Zimmerman had been active in the Laurel 
Highlands Heart Association, serving on the 
board of directors. She is survived by one 
daughter and three grandsons. Her husband 
was deceased. 


Henry D. Workman ‘41 on Oct. 4. Death fol- 
lowed a stroke. Mr. Workman had been em- 
ployed by the Florida department of agricul- 
ture for thirty-three years. Surviving is his wife, 
Irene Fox Workman R.N. ‘43. 


Albert Y. Kemp ‘42 on Nov. 30. Mr. Kemp was 
a resident of Syracuse, N.Y. 


Edwin M. Hood A.M. ’47 on May 22. Mr. Hood, 
who was from Sandersville, Ga., is survived by 
his widow. 


Nelson Falls Adams ‘51, M.R.E. ’52, on Dec. 27. 
Death was the result of injuries received in an 
automobile accident in the Asheville, N.C., 
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all or any part of his or her estate to a 
philanthropy without tax liability on that 
portion. 

Bequests comprise the largest source of 
endowment funds for education, amount- 
ing to $266 million a year in 1970-71. About 
90 percent of this comes from estates in 
which more than half of the gross estate 
was left to charitable institutions. 

a Proposed change: Limit the deductibility to 
50 percent of the gross estate, the burden 
being borne by the charitable beneficiaries. In 
effect, the tax burden would fall on the insti- 
tution getting the gift. 

Unrealized Property Appreciation 

a Current practice: No tax is imposed on 
unrealized appreciation of property given 

to charitable institutions at death. 


area during the Christmas holidays. Dr. Adams 
served for nineteen years at Brevard College and 
in 1974 was named dean of fine arts at South- 
western University, Georgetown, Tex. He was 
formerly minister of music and organist at the 
First Methodist Church in Brevard and was a 
past president of the Asheville chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. Also, he had been 
treasurer of the National Association of the 
Schools of Music. Surviving are his wife, who 
was critically injured, a son, and two daughters, 


- one of whom is a Duke student; a brother, 


Gilreath G. Adams, Jr. ‘45, B.D. ‘48, and his 
mother, both of Charlotte. 


Leslie Ray Hummel, Jr., 55 on Dec. 11. Mr. 
Hummel’s love of the sea and interest in sailing 
were responsible for his settling in the Miami 
area. At various times he was a ventriloquist, 
a banjo and guitar player, and playhouse actor. 
For many years he worked also as a master boat 
carpenter and was one of the earliest to see the 
advantages of fiberglas construction for boats. 
Mr. Hummel’s marriage to the former Grace 
Baldwin, an artist, led him to an appreciation of 


Duke University Alumni Association’s 
1976 Summer Tour 


British Isles 
July 11 - 21 


Edinburgh, Newcastie, Stratford-on-Avon, London, 
and an optional Paris day 


With special guide-lecturers 
to help explore Britain’s past 
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unrealized appreciation prea. at the time 
of death, with no exception for property, giv ver 
to charity. : 
“Reducing the tax-exempt portion of a 
charitable gift,’’ says Alex McMahon, chair 
man of Duke’s board of trustees, “‘may in ef- 
fect prove detrimental to the very imebituti 0 ns 
these gifts hope to serve. 
“Lurge you,” he wrote ina letter to the res 
of the board, “‘to contact your congressman n 
personally and express what might happen i 
charitable giving were discouraged.” 
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fine arts. In recent years he owned and « 
Thee Gallery in Coconut Grove, offeri 
arts, picture frames, and later his owr 


tive metal sculpture. Mrs. ‘at 


survive. 


Enoch L. (Nick) Stamey Il 98 oi on 


City. A resident of Woomera Conny 
returning to his home after spending 
Christmas holidays with his mother in. 
N.C. Mr. Stamey, who operated an art stu 
in Woodbridge, attended the Yale School of 
Fine Arts and has his paintings eobeibited! ak e 


Yale Museum of Art. te rae 


Alice Andes Sherry (Mrs. Richard P.) 60 on. 
Sept. 5, 1974. Mrs. Sherry lived in ee 
Hills, Mass. 


Buford A. Tynes ’61 on Dec. 15. A selaeae of 
New York City, Mr. Tynes was killed ina hu ting 
accident in Duchess County, New Wek ce Re is is 
survived by his wife. : 


bie 
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A Duke dinner at the House of Commons 
hosted by a Member of Parliament 


Departure from Raleigh-Durham Airport 
via Pan American Charter 
$1,150 





For information write: 
Travel Program 
Department of Alumni Affairs 
2138 Campus Drive 
Durham, N.C. 27706 
or call (919) 684-3363 
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huck Howard isn’t the only member of 
BC Sports team to wear a Blue Devil 
EsSey- 
Di ke graduates John Martin ’64 and 

off Mason ‘63 join with Howard in com- 
\prising a trio that has contributed greatly 
the success of ABC Sports. 
Martin, director of program planning for 
BC Sports, was recruited by Duke to play 
etball, but he ultimately emerged as an 
¢ anding Blue Devil golfer (three-year 

tterman) and today is a three-handi- 
er at the Winged Foot Golf Club in 

w York. 





inating producer of “Wide World of 
arts.’ He went on to serve ‘Wide 

wr of planning before being elevated 
current position. 


its for the majority of sports shows 
n over ABC. Martin put together 


1ammad Ali’s fights seen on the net- 
and, moét recently, he conceived the 
tlem Globetrotters at Attica Prison show 
Vide World.” 
ttin also produced both the Ali- 
razier fight from Manila and the Ali- 
‘bout from Zaire. 
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file: Chuck Howard 


flaking It on the Sidelines 


Mason, a producer who started at 
ABC as a golf scorer, “’gofer,’’ and general 
handyman while serving three years in the 
navy, has been director of planning for the 
Winter and Summer Olympics, a task re- 
quiring years of preparation to make sure 
that ‘everything and everybody is in the 
right place at the right time.” 

Mason, often called the ‘“George Plimp- 
ton of ABC Sports,” had sailed on the 
“Nefertiti” in the 1962 America’s Cup 
Trials, so it was no coincidence that his 
first major assignment with ABC Sports 


On a raw autumn afternoon in 1963 
Chuck Howard—then a. fledgling pro- 
ducer—was sitting before a battery of 
monitors in the ABC control truck parked 
adjacent to antiquated Bears’ Stadium in 
Denver. In the stadium, the New York 

- Titans were playing the Denver Broncos in 
an American Football League game. 
During a time-out Howard, a third-year 
man at the network, suggested to director 
Mac Hemion, “Let's isolate a camera on 
Maynard and see what happens.” 

Once, twice, even a third time, a live 
ABC camera stayed on Titan wide-receiver 
Don Maynard: Howard laughs, “‘He didn’t 
do a damn thing while we were on him’’— 
but television history was being made. 

Howard's live isolation camera concept 
was just months later developed by CBS 
into what is recognized today as video- 
tape replays. In addition, the split-screen 
technique and the dual isolation (quarter- 
back and receiver) were first used on his 
telecasts. 

A whim? An instinct? Whatever, Charles 
Wooster Howard, Jr., a 1955 graduate of 
Duke, was on his way to becoming vice- 
president in charge of program production 
at ABC, the job he now holds. A native 
of Pittsburgh who calls Garden City, N.Y., 
his home, Howard broadcast basketball 
and baseball games while at Duke and 
edited the sports page of the Chronicle. 

The road to success in the war zone 
known as network television was anything 
but easy for Howard, a perfectionist. 
Armed with a degree from Duke, an honor- 
able discharge from the army, and a 
passion for sports, Howard broke into the 
industry in 1960, when he was hired by 
Edgar Scherick of Sports Programs, Inc., 
an independent company which ABC 
later bought. Scherick had hired Roone 
Arledge from NBC and subsequently 
-brought in Howard and Jim Spence, now 
vice-president in charge of program 
planning, as production assistants. 

“We did everything from tear wire copy 
off the machines to lick envelopes,” the 
forty-two-year-old Howard says. ‘There 
weren't many of us then and we knew what 
working on the bottom was really all 
about.” 

In what was to be one of Howard’s his- 
toric early assignments, Arledge—by then 
named ABC Sports boss—sent him on an 
espionage trip to the NBC film library, 
where the New York Times’ listing of all 
sporting events was recorded on microfilm. 

“Wide World of Sports was on the draw- 


was America’s Cup races for’’Wide World.”’ ing board then,”” Howard recalls, “and I 


Other Mason escapades include 100-yard 
swimming racés with Olympic champion 
Donna de Varona; a high-jumping duel 
with Olympic hurdle champion Hayes 
Jones; shot put lessons from Randy 
Matson; a one-and-one-half forward 


-somersault high dive (via instruction from 


Dr. Sammy Lee)—and the distinction ‘of 
being the worst broad jumper in the ACC” 
while a student at Duke, where he also 
tried a sky dive. 

“T wasn’t afraid to make the jump,” 
Mason says, “but I was afraid to tell my 
mother for five years.”’ 

Among his many ABC assignments, 
Mason was the producer of the National 
Basketball Association series, he has 
worked on a variety of “Wide World’ 
shows and was the production coordinator 
for the 1972 Olympic Games in Munich. 


was told by Roone, ‘Go over there—use this 
name to get in—and get the listings.’ We 
badly needed them to make up our sched- 
ule. I carried out the mission, and I guess 
you can say we owe a word of thanks to 

NBC for the start of Wide World.” 

The show was originally penciled in as a 
thirteen-week summer replacement 
series when it went on the air in April 
1961. ‘’The rest is history,”” says Howard. 
“It’s now ABC’s longest on-going series— 
next to Dick Clark’s Bandstand.” 

Howard’s first assignment as a pro- 
ducer was the barrel-jumping champion- 
ships at Grossinger’s. Since then, he has 
produced shows encompassing virtually 
the entire spectrum of sports seen on. 
“Wide World.” 

Most recently, Howard returned from 
Innsbruck, Austria—his third Winter 


Games (1964 in Innsbruck and 1968 in 
Grenoble, France)—where he produced all 
the Alpine skiing, the 90-meter ski jump, 
and the opening ceremonies. In addition, 
Howard was directly involved in the co- 
ordination of the overall daily format which 
was telecast back to the United States. 

Working virtually fifteen to eighteen 
hours a day, Howard called ABC’s highly 
successful Winter Games telecasts ‘the 
finest team effort I’ve ever seen. It was 
incredible how everybody came together 
to get the job done.”’ 

“Personally, I enjoyed my experiences 
at the Valley of Lizum, fifteen miles from 
Innsbruck, where we did five of the six 
Alpine skiing events,’’ Howard says. 

The atmosphere was that of a college 
football game, he says—’’‘the crowds were 
constantly roaring, displaying colorful 
banners, singing, chanting and cheering 
for their favorite skiers. There was an 
‘oompah’ band playing Tyrolean music 
and national spirit was at its best. It 
stimulated all of us tosee so much vitality. 

While his 1976 Winter Olympic 
memories are cheerful, Howard has also 
seen the uglier side of sport. He was a 
witness to tragedy in the 1972 Summer 
Olympics in Munich and, four years 
earlier, he saw an unprecedented challenge 
to American nationalism in the Mexico City 
Games. In both those Olympics—as he will 


um” 


in Montreal this summer—Howard pro- 


duced all the track and field segments and 
also coordinated the daily format for home 
viewing. 

The grand Olympic Stadium in Munich, 
the 18th tee at Pebble Beach or Medinah, 
the LeMans in Dublin, Michigan Stadium. 
at Ann Arbor, the pits at the Indy 500 or 
Churchill Downs—Howard’s been there. 
He worked as a production assistant on the 
first taped sports show ever to come from 
Moscow—(USA-USSR track and field meet © 
in 1961). He produced the first live tele- 
case from the Soviet Union—coordinating 
his production from a studio in Rome— 
when the two world powers again met on 
the track at Leningrad in 1965. 

He has seen the best of every athlete in 
every sport and he makes it a point to 
know most of them. He remembers the 
games, too. He likes to recall the turnabout 
of the1974 USC-Notre Dame football game 
in Los Angeles when the Irish took a 24-6 
lead into the locker-room at halftime. The 
Trojans stormed back, behind the running 
of Anthony Davis, and went on to win the 


_ game, 55-24. 


“It was the greatest comeback I’ve ever 
seen in football,’”” says the man who has 
produced the main ‘Game of the Week” in 
the ten years that ABC has telecast the 
NCAA gridiron series. ‘I’ve seen ‘em all, 
and that stands out.” 
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Fancy ‘Lady’ 


Hoof ‘N’ Horn will mount an elabo- 
rate production of My Fair Lady dur- 
ing two weekends in the spring, in- 
cluding the commencement weekend. 
Director Norman Ussery, a senior 
economics major who has been in 
fifteen campus productions, says that 
parts of the sets are being builtin Mas- 
sachusetts so that students can have 
more time to spend on their sets and 
that the Edwardian costumes are being 
done by the firm that made costumes 
for the original Broadway show. The 
cast of thirty-seven is headed by senior 
Garth Weldon as Henry Higgins and 
Jennifer Neilson ‘68 as Eliza. The 
shows will be at 8:15 p.m. on April 
2-3 and May 6-7 in Page Auditorium. 
All seats reserved_at $3.50 and #4. To 
get tickets by mail, send stamped, self- 
addressed envelop and check payable to 
Hoof ‘N’ Horn. 


Durhari, N 


Page Box Office wa 
Box KM Duke Station ENE - oe 


C. 27706 As 





Lit Festival 


The annual William Blackburn Literary 
Festival will bring to campus Pulitzer 
Prize-winning poet Stanley Kunitz 
and black novelist Toni Morrison, 
author of Sula. Kunitz will be at Duke 
April 7-8 and Morrison will be here 
April 15-16. There will be public semi- 
nars on the afternoons of their arrivals, 
followed in the evenings by a public 
reading and a reception. The read- 
ings are tentatively set for 8 or 8:15 
p-m. in Gross Chemical Auditorium. 


For more information on the Blackburn - 


festival write 


Donna Landry 

The Archive 

Box 4665, Duke Station 
Durham, N. C.° 





Sellout 


The set of campus posters we offered 
in last November's Loose Ends is a 
sellout. Alumni ordered 160 sets, a 
total of 640 individual posters. Now 
these leftovers that we found in the 
campus store’s basement are gone, so 
we're unable to fill further requests. 


ws University Minister Robert Young 
says that about sixty people have 
responded to a note on this page 
reminding alumni that Sunday 
worship service bulletins from the 
Duke Chapel can be mailed to them. 








Up From the Grave 


A collection of ‘tomb jades,” bearing 
the marks of long burial in ancient 
graves of China and Manchuria, is on 
exhibit at the Duke Museum of Art. 
The pieces, including ax heads, 
chisels, knives, and spearheads, are 
from the personal collection of Refford 
Cate, a retired Reidsville, N.C., busi- 
nessman, and his wife. The smaller 
pieces—seals, buttons, buckles—are 
intricately carved and bear ancient 
Chinese script. Some date to the Shang 
dynasty nearly 3,500 years ago. The 
majority of the valuable objects are 
discolored from body oxidation and 
chemical action. Museum Director 
William K. Stars says the Cate jades 
will be displayed in the East Campus 
museum indefinitely. 








Seminar by the Sea 


At the Duke Marine Laboratory re- 
search projects spill out of the labs into 
the mess hall and dorms and shuffle 
board courts. Plankton counts may get 
mingled with croquet scores; some- 
body may be called a toadfish over the 
volleyball net. It’s this easy atmos- 
phere—plus the sea breeze and sun- 
shine—that makes the research lab 
such a pleasant place. And alumni will 
have a rare chance to share in it on 
May 1-2, when the department of 
alumni affairs and the Marine Lab will 
cosponsor a Saturday Seminar on 
“Coastal Management.” Things get 
under way first thing Saturday 
morning with tours of the lab and of 
the nearby Open Grounds Farm, a so- 
called superfarm. being studied by the 
Duke scientists. There'll be lunch at 


the mess hall and a big seafood dinner 


there Saturday night. Participants will 
stay in a block of rooms at an Atlantic 
Beach motel and be shuttled to and 
fro by bus. The total price, includ- 
ing lodging and two breakfasts, is 


$45. On Sunday morning there will be an 
. optional tour of the historic section of 


Beaufort. Enrollment will be limited; 
see more details elsewhere in this 
issue. 
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Seven-Course Deal 


for spring get under way April 5. Most 
of them meet once a week for about 
eight weeks; fees average $35. They are - 
conducted on the Duke campus for 
anyone who cares to enroll. Spring 
courses include Nutrition: What We 
Do and Do Not Know; Portrait of the | 
Artist as a Young Woman: Artist 
Heroines in Fiction; Fiber Arts; Chal- 
lenging the Classics; Back to School 
Workshops; Assertive Behavior: Posi- 
tive Self-Expression; and Introduction 
to Early Music. 


= A good deal of the Office of Continu- 
ing Education’s job is preparing 
women for new and revised roles. 

It has put some of these possi- — 
bilities down on paper and made them 
available at small cost. One is a soft- 
bound book called Returning, Chang- 
ing, Advancing, the proceedings of a 
conference on second careers—aimed 
mainly at opportunities in the Raleigh- 
Durham area. The second publication 
is an annotated bibliography—fifty 
mimeographed pages on all kinds of — 
information relating to women. Each — 
of the publications costs $2 and may be 
ordered at the address below. A bro- 
chure describing the spring courses is" 
also available by writing ; 


A 


Office of Continuing etc 
Bivins Building 

Duke University 
Durham, .N.C. 27708 



























Winding Up the Spring 


If you are interested in local pottery, 
leather goods, woodcrafts, brass 
buckles, welded sculpture, macrame, 
plants, jewelry (tons of jewelry), 
homemade bread, cold beer, flowers, 
furniture, ethnic foods, live outdoor 
music—then put a circle around April 
23. That's a Friday and it’s the day the 
people at the University Union will 
cover the quads with booths for its 
Celebration of Spring. With up to a 


takes two or three hours just to see 

everything—especially if you try ona 
couple of belts or trot back and forth 
comparing jewelry or forget how many 
tall ones you've bought. Did we say a 
student art show and sale along the 

sidewalk? David Deckelbaum of the 

Union’s special events committee is in 
charge, backed up by staff person 
Linda Wright Simmons, who said 
something about this being a “positive 
way” for students to discharge 
energies. 
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‘Jim Wallace 


Scientifically speaking, Susan S. Schiff- 
man is trying to break out of a pyramid. 

She doesn’t find it tasteful enough. 

The pyramid is a tetrahedron that gra- 
phically represents sweet, sour, salty, and 
bitter tastes—the traditional foursome of 
which all other tastes are thought to be 
combinations. 

Schiffman thinks the pyramid doesn’t 
cover the subject. The model she comes up 
with, arrived at by a technique called 
multidimensional scaling, includes several 
tastes that fall well outside the old tetra- 
hedron. 

Her additional tastes include alkaline, 
fatty, and sulphurous. 

Now a medical psychologist at Duke, 

_ Schiffman first suggested modification of 


__ the pyramid six years ago in her doctoral 


dissertation. Although the theory has yet 


A Woman of Taste 


L Sweet, sour, salty, bitter? Not enough, says Duke psychologist 


to gain full acceptance, the data from her 
psychophysical experiments—recently 
buttressed by neural findings—have 
shaken the confidence of many researchers 
in the sanctity of the so-called primary 
tastes. 

“What I’m trying to do,” says Schiffman, 
“4s to quantify the dimensions of taste and 
odor, so we can better understand why 
substances taste and smell the way they 
dow, 

The dimensions of other sensory systems 
are better understood. In vision the percep- 
tion of color is controlled by wave lengths 
of light. In hearing, the perception of pitch 
depends on the frequency of sound. 

Orange and blue bands; for example, fall 
in certain places along the color spectrum, 
but no such rules apply for sour and salty, 
bitter and sweet. No one has yet found 





yardsticks, or parameters, for taste and 
smell. 

It is now difficult to look at a molecule— 
examine its chemical structure—and 
predict what its smell will be. The correla- 
tion between the way the elements are 
linked up and how a person’s nose will 
perceive the substance is elusive. 

Butyl alcohol, benzene, and acetone all 
have similar odors, but their molecular 
structures are quite different. 

Schiffman believes there is a spectrum 
of tastes rather than the four canonized in 
visual form as a tetrahedron in 1916. She 
thinks there is evidence for a mathematical 
continuum along only a few of the peaks 


which have now been given names. 


“The Eskimos have a lot of words for 
snow and the Greeks have a lot of words for 
love,’’ says the psychologist. ‘“But for taste 


Susan Schiffman at neural recording apparatus that helped confirm an intuition 


we have a very short vocabulary.” 

Psychophysical research measures an in- 
dividual’s personal reaction to a food or 
chemical stimulus. In most instances the 
taster—or sniffer, as the case may be— 
rates the stimuli for similarity, comparing 
them two at a time. He is asked, for 
example, how similar is salt and sugar, 
salt and soy sauce, salt and coffee—and on 
down the line. 

A mathematical technique imposed on 
the responses of all the subjects yields a 
map showing the relative similarity of one 
substance to another. 

As a backup to this data, Schiffman 
traces the routes taste messages take from 
the tongue to the brain, not on human 
subjects but on laboratory rats. 

In her quest for quantification Schiffman 
has turned up other interesting facts. She 
began noticing that her laboratory 
subjects, especially after she branched out 
beyond college students, reacted differ- 
ently to tests involving food. 

Obese people were more sensitive to 
tastes than were normal-weight people. 
And fat people, she found, showed a 
marked preference for crunchy foods witha 
high flavorimpact—popcorn, potato chips, 
and pizza being favorites. During tests in 
which they were blindfolded and fed uni- 
formly blended foods, 69 percent of the 
obese subjects identified bananas, 
compared to 41 percent of the control 
subjects. Through the whole test the obese 
subjects were better at identifying eighteen 
out of the twenty foods. 

In these experiments, Schiffman con- 
firmed that old people—the mean age was 
seventy-three—have a diminished 
capacity for tasting foods. Strawberries, 
the most identifiable sweet for the obese 
people (82 percent), was recognized by 
only 33 percent of the older subjects. 

She has found in work with subjects 
at Duke’s Center for the Study of Aging 
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‘The Eskimos have a 
lot of words for snow, 
the Greeks a lot of 
words for love— 

but for taste we have 
a small vocabulary’ 


and Human Development that flavor en- 
hancement helps older people enjoy food 
more. 

Schiffman’s research has also led her to 
be concerned about diet itself—the 
problem of overeating and the likelihood of 
people becoming vegetarians. 

She has begun marketing a weight- 
control kit assembled around a tape cas- 
sette, contending that calorie diets demand 
too much arithmetic. 

The psychologist had noted that heavy 
eaters often dive right into a plate of food 
and wolf it down, thus missing a good deal 
of the flavor to which they are unusually 
sensitive. Her plan encourages the dieter to 
slow down, to let the full plate sit a few 
moments before beginning, to chew the 
food deliberately to squeeze as much flavor 
as possible from each bite. She also sug- 
gests leaving a little food on the plate at the 
end of the meal. 

And from her surveys of vegetarians, 
Schiffman has derived a descriptive profile 
of people who might be willing to seek 
nonmeat sources of protein. She discov- 
ered that those predisposed to give up meat 
are younger, better educated, more trav- 
eled, more likely to have been born and 
raised outside the United States, and not as 
apt to belong to an organized religion. 

The nonmeat eaters preferred persuasive 
skills to physical aggression, showed a 
greater interest in nature and animals, and 
demonstrated a keener awareness for the 
origins of foods. They also reported them- 
selves more comfortable with sexual im- 
pulses. 

Surprisingly, there was “‘no significant 
differences in the desire to increase con- 
sumption of vegetables” between the vege- 
tarians and the nonvegetarians. In her 
meal-by-meal survey, the researcher found 
that for lunch nonvegetarians, in fact, ate 
more vegetables than vegetarians and ate 
just as many as the vegetarians at dinner. 

The chief difference had nothing to do 
with vegetables, so that the terms vege- 
tarian and nonvegetarian are misleading. 
While none of the vegetarians ate meat, 
they did eat more dairy products, such as 
cheeses and yogurt, and ate a wider variety 
of fruits—figs, coconuts, tangerines, pears. 
The vegetarians drank less coffee and tea 
and consumed almost no nonnutritive 
foods and drinks. 

Schiffman, who leans toward vege- 
tarianism herself, does private consulting 
in taste and smell in addition to her re- 
search in Duke’s psychiatry department. 
Some of her projects have been undertaken 
with Dr. Robert P. Erickson of psychology, 
the professor she came to Duke to work 
under in 1965 as a graduate student. 

She frequently helps design experiments 
for the food and other industries, running 
tests on such things as cereals, soybean 
products, cigarettes. A nonsmoker and 


The computer print-out plots the odor 
similarity of nineteen substances-arrived at 
by a technique called multidimensional scal- 
ing. Test subjects rated the chemicals, sniffing 
them from an olfactometer. The other copies 
of the ‘‘map”’ show the chemical names, 
molecular structures, and subjects’ 
description of the odorants. 
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Oddly, vegetarians eat 


no more vegetables 
than others, but do 

eat more things like 
cheeses and yogurt 


nondrinker, Schiffman recently jetted to a 
southern brewery to oversee a panel of beer 
tasters. : 

Industry, she says, has been quick to 
recognize the merits of multidimensional 
scaling —MDS, as it’s called—in evaluating 
consumer reaction to its products. 

Traditionally, a test format was used in 
which subjects rated tastes by a series of 
descriptive words. Schiffman contends 
this was putting words—and by extension 
tastes—into people’s mouths. Adjective- 
scaling, as the process is called, remains a 
part of the whole testing scheme but no 
longer produces the baseline data. 

It is the introduction of this precise 
scaling technique in taste and smell re- 


search that enabled the data from the Duke > 


laboratories to gain recognition. In the 
early 1970s Schiffman was the first re- 
searcher to use nonmetric multidimen- 
sional scaling in taste and smell. The 
‘‘nonmetric”’ refinement, like the abandon- 
ment of adjective-scaling, made the process 
more accurate. 

Nonmetric means that Schiffman has the 
subject put an x at some point along a line, 
indicating how similar or dissimilar he 
rates one taste to another. The rule 
of the ruler, in which “‘four”’ is four 
times “one,” is not used in 
nonmetric scaling because psychological 
judgments do not follow the laws of the 
ruler. 

Multidimensional scaling itself can be 
understood from a geographic example. If 
MDS procedures were applied to all the 
combinations of distances between ten 


cities, the result would be a map showing the 


cities in their land relationships to each 
other. - 

In geography, of course, the spatial re- 
lationships are already known. Butin taste, 
spatial relationships are unknown. They 
are determined by the data fed into the 
computer. A three-dimensional gustatory 
map results—a map that groups substances 
by similarity of taste. 

In the mainstream of her research, Schiff- 
man hangs her controversial claim for an 
array of tastes on experiments with 
nutrients—amino acids, vitamins, and 
fatty acids. These form the nutritional basis 
for foods, but in their raw state exhibit 
tastes described as metallic, sharp, stale, 
poisonous, soapy, obnoxious—in short, 
very unfoodlike tastes. 

A gustatory map of the thirty stimuli 
used in the experiment showed alkaline, 
fatty, and sulphurous tastes as well as 
sweet, sour, bitter, and salty. 

One hurdle in taste research is screen- 
ing out related stimuli. The smell of a sub- 
stance and the way it feels in the mouth 
are the most troublesome interferences. 

It was the difficulty in shutting out these 
other stimuli in the psychophysical experi- 
ments that made the neural! data so vital. 


———— 
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This work, in which recordings were made 
from the neurons of rats, confirmed that 
the alkaline taste went up taste nerves, 
not tactile nerves. 

Schiffman and Erickson had published 
the psychophysical data in 1970 that indi- 
cated alkaline was a taste—not an irritant— 
and that it fell well outside the traditional 
taste tetrahedron. And by 1975 they had 
marshaled neural data to reinforce their 
earlier suggestion. 

Cranial nerves are numbered—a dozen 
of them serve the upper body—by the order 
in which they come out of the brain. 
They control sensory as well as motor re- 
sponses. But in the sensory realm, 
nerve number one carries smell; number 
five carries temperature and feel; numbers 
seven, nine, and ten carry taste messages. 

When a person eats a slice of pie, an 
array of nerve endings fires off messages. Is 
it too hot? Sweet enough? Is the crust 
soggy? Electrical impulses shoot from nerve 
clusters on the tongue to various centers of 
the brain. 

It has been thought that numbers seven, 


It has been thought 
that the three taste 
nerves respond only 
to sweet, sour, Salty, 
bitter, but the Duke 
research shows this 
not to be the case 


nine, and ten respond to the “primary” 
tastes only, but the Schiffman-Erickson in- 
vestigations show otherwise. 

Recording apparatus showed that the 
taste identified as alkaline in psycho- 
physical tests went up nerve number 
seven. Some substances, like pepper, are 
thought to travel up number five, the tactile 
nerve, because pepper is more an irritant 
than a taste. This was also the view on 
alkaline until the Duke experiments. 

One reason many researchers end up 
with results “proving” that sweet, sour, 
salty, and bitter are the only tastes, says 
Schiffman, is that they confine their stimuli 
to substances known to produce those’ 
tastes. 

Hans Henning, the German who de- 
veloped the four-taste tetrahedron early in 
this century, used himself as the only 
subject. 

“This is something we could never do 
today,’ says the Duke psychophysiologist 
““—to use only one subject to develop a 
model. 

“All the early studies on which so much 
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Psychophysical taste model, constructed by 
multidimensional scaling from Schiffman’s 
data, approximates a tetrahedron with sweet, 
sour, salty, and bitter at the four corners— 
and with alkaline falling outside the three- 
dimensional pyramid. 


theory has been based were done with just 
a few subjects,’”’ she continues. ‘For exam- 


‘Most diets teach 
deprivation, but at 
some point people 
want to make it up 
to themselves— 
then they overeat’ 


ple, von Skramlik, who held that all 
stimuli were an amalgam of sweet, sour, 
salty, and bitter, based his data on three 
subjects.” 

The widely accepted word-description 
method for talking about taste, based on 
obviously questionable models, offended 
Schiffman’s scientific sense. 

“Originally,”” she says, ““my intuition 
told me there was something wrong about. 
the primary tastes. I felt there was a wider 
realm of taste than the traditional theories 
held. 

“I knew that to test my intuitions against 
reality I would have to go outside the gen- 
erally accepted ways of thinking about the 
problem.” 

Today Schiffman’s research, which was 
considered a risky, nontraditional ap- 
proach when she started it as a graduate 
student at Duke, has helped change the 
way most investigators look at taste and 
smell. BV 





Eating is a habit. 

At ever-increasing intervals a large num- 
ber of Americans survey their beltlines and 
decide eating is a nasty habit. They quit— 
or almost quit. 

They heap scorn on those still hooked on 
baked potatoes and chocolate sundaes and 


mother’s apple pie—a la mode. They buy © 


new clothes. They spread the gospel of the 
New Diet. They let no one forget their suf- 
fering and deprivation and courage. 

-And 95 percent of them abandon the diet. 

Medical psychologist Susan Schiffman 
also believes that eating is a habit, a habit 
that can be modified. She lets you have 
your sundaes and eat them too—in 
moderation. 

She has given flesh to her diet theoriesin 


_ a weight-control kit called ’’The Eating 


Companion.” The kit comes in a flat box 
not unlike a pie box. But it does not contain 
a pie, alas. 

What it does contain is a cassette tape, a 


hand counter, a three-section disposable 


plate, a food log, and scratch-and-sniff 

Pictures of such delectables as cheese, 

pizza, chocolate, and strawberries. 
“Most diets teach deprivation,” Schiff- 


-man says. “But I think it’s absolutely the 
___ worst way to go about it, because at some 


point people want to make up to them- 
selves, to be good to themselves.” Then 


_ they overeat. 


Instead of using deprivation and guilt 


and precise calorie counts, Schiffman em- 
phasizes learning new eating habits. 

“I had a group of people who were 
overweight try to calculate—just by grams 
and pounds and cups—how much they 
should eat during the day on the basis of 
calories,” she says. ‘’No one below an IQ of 
118 could do it, at all—period. One person 
with a 118 IQ managed to do it in half an 
hour.” 

So Schiffman set about devising alterna- 
tives to calorie counting. One idea is the 
plate that’s divided into spaces for meat, 


- vegetables, and salad. 





“Tf you eat off this plate for three meals 
a day, using discretion in what you put 
into the designated spaces, you can’t go 
over 1,800 calories,”’ she says. “’So you just 
cut down a little bit on your calories.” 

But the real thrust of her approach is 
getting people to feel satisfied with less 
food that’s eaten more slowly. 

“Obese people frequently have poor eat- 
ing manners,” she says. “They often put 
their heads down and dig into their food, 
barely chewing before swallowing. And 
often the more overweight people become, 
the worse their eating habits tend to be—no 
use of anapkin, no putting down knife and 
fork. 

“7 decided that what we had to do was 
teach eating habits by counting chews,” 
she says. 

Schiffman has used the technique with 
overweight children in public schools. 
Using hand counters, like the one shoppers 
carry to total up purchases in the super- 
market, the children were taught to chew 
each bite of food twenty times, clicking off 
each chew on the counter. 

“We went around the table like this every 
day at lunch for almost a year, counting 
chews,” she recalls of one study. ‘Almost 
all the children’s grades went up and at the 
end of the year there wasn’t one of the 
children who hadn’t slimmed down.” 

By eating more slowly, they got more 
flavor from their food and, as a conse- 


How to Lose Pounds, A Taped Measure 


quence, their appetites were satisfied with 
less food. 

Relaxing, eating slowly, and fuil-flavor 
enjoyment of each bite are the principles 
she espouses. The routine begins with 
taking three deep, relaxing breaths after 
sitting down at the table, instead of diving 
immediately into the food. 

The routine includes putting the fork or 
spoon down between bites, alternating 
bites from one kind of food to another to 
keep the variety of flavor alive on the taste 
buds, and leaving a little food on the plate 
at the end of the meal—a final test of will. 

Schiffman’s approach is explained in 
the tape cassette in the kit. The eater is led 
through a meal by a man’s calm, British 
voice. The prospective dieter is en- 
couraged to slow down and savor the 
tastes. At one point he is paced through 
the leisurely peeling and eating of an apple. 

The dieter is also given a couple of 
lessons in self-assertion. How do you 
politely turn down the snack or dessert? 
The Hostess: ’’Try one of these hers 
d’oeuvre just for me—please.” Dieter: ‘They 
really look delicious. I’m not going to have 
one myself, but let me take them around 
to the other guests.” 

And the scratch-and-sniff pictures of 
pizza, cheese, chocolate, and straw- 
berries? They are to be sniffed before eating 
to desensitize the dieter to his crasser 
cravings. 








East and West 


ltems of interest from the University’s campuses 





Panel to Study 
Status of Fine Arts 


\ faculty-student commission appointed 
to assess upgrading music, art, drama, and 
dance—dealing chiefly with promotion 
and the philosophy of fine arts rather than 
increased spending—will deliver its report 
in May. 

The commission, which includes five 
faculty members, four students, and one 
trustee, will survey and evaluate both cur- 
ricular and extracurricular activities in 
studio art, drama, dance, and voice and 
instrumental music. Commission members 
will recommend ways to strengthen and 
improve the courses now offered to the 
eighty-three majors. 

\ Planning Commission Report on the 
arts four years ago proposed changes that 
were “dreams and will in large part prob- 
ably remain so,” says senior Georgann 
Eubanks, who developed the idea for this 
second study. 

The former commission called for both 
long- and short-range projects that could 
‘cost the University millions of dollars— 
mostly in buildings and construction.” A 
few of the proposals in that comprehensive 
report have been implemented, such as the 
new Chapel organ and the piecemeal reno- 
vation of Baldwin Auditorium, says Eu- 
banks, former ASDU vice-president who 
was appointed by Provost Frederic Cleave- 
land to serve as staff researcher and co- 
ordinator for the commission. 

“The idea for an arts commission came 
out of.growing student concern about 
tuture University budget cuts,” Eubanks 
says. “Many students felt the arts were 





The major work on the Duke Dance Group’s 
spring program was “The Shakers,’ a dance 
choreographed in 1933 by Doris Humphrey, an 
early name in modern dance. “The Shakers” 
brought final form to Humphrey's theory of 
movement as fall and recovery, off-balance 
and regaining balance. The Dance Group's 
concert, called ‘Lapis Lazuli,” was accom- 
panied by the Ciompi Quartet and members 
of the Duke music faculty. The dance styles 
ranged from Humphrey's to Eric Hawkin’s, 
the accompaniment from Renaissance to elec- 
tronic music. ‘The Shakers’ was based on the 
then-vanished religious dances of the ascetic 
Shakers. This work, portrayed at right, had to 
be reconstructed because no written score or 
visuals of the dance existed. Peggy S. Hackney 
‘66 of New York's Dance Notation Bureau did 
the reconstruction using Labanotation, an 
elaborate system for describing dance move- 
ments. 


more vulnerable to budget restrictions than 
other programs, and even more students 
felt there was an increasing need to push 
something outside of the big preprofes- 
sional programs.” 

The commission's objectives will be to 
seek ways to improve the arts within the 
present budget, identify major gaps or 
needs and to establish priorities, appraise 
the current patterns of resource allocation, 
and find outside sources of support. 

“We don’t want to make this another 
wish list,’ she says. ‘Our job is to take the 
most mundane things, examine them, and 
make practical suggestions. Our goal will 
be to develop departments and divisions in 
fine arts.” 

“One thing we've discovered is that pro- 
fessors and administrators, even within 


their own departments, are apt to give 


more weight to theoreticians than to the 
performing, arts,” Eubanks says. 

For example, she says, skill or technique 
courses are only given half credit and the 
professionals teaching these courses are 
classified as instructors and not given 
tenure. 

“Consequently,” she says, ‘students no 
longer see these activities as having 
prestige.” 

This spring there are forty-four music 
majors, thirteen art history and fourteen 
studio art majors, twelve students majoring 
in drama, and 110 students enrolled in 
dance courses. 

In the weekly meetings that began in 
March, the commission has been hearing 
reports from departments represented as 
commission members. 

Scheduling has always been a problem, 





Eubanks says, and it appears certain de- 
partments or divisions receive priority for 
use of facilities. The commission will 
examine this process and recommend a 
policy for building use. Right now, for 
example, the only studio art course taught 
on campus is painting. Sculpting is taught 
in a garage off-campus. 

Another problem the task force will deal 
with is the status of dance. In past years 
dance was a concentration within physical 
education. Now that physical education is 
no longer a major, the status of dance is 
uncertain. 


December Graduates 
Reduce Spring Totals 


The 1,930 candidates for spring gradua- 
tion is down slightly from last May’s total 
because of a new procedure that permits 
students to receive degrees in December. 

The 1975-76 graduation total is more 
than 2,500—although in absentia degrees 
were granted to 275 last September and to 
320 last December. 

University Marshal Jane Philpott ex- 
plains that a third degree-granting date 
was added this past December after num- 
erous requests from the increasing number 
of students who finish degree require- 
ments at the end of the fall semester. 

Previously these students have had to 
wait until commencement exercises in May 
for official recognition. 

“People looking for a job found that a 
diploma was more useful than the as- 
surance that they had finished their degree 
requirements,” Philpott says. 

She adds that degrees have been granted 
in September for many years to those fin- 
ishing their work in the summer. 

Both September and December grad- 
uates, she says, are invited to take part in 
the May 9 commencement exercises at Wallace 
Wade Stadium. 

The ceremony, which will be moved to 
Cameron Indoor Stadium in case of rain, 
will include remarks by President Terry 
Sanford, federal judge John J. Sirica, and 
graduating senior Kevin Moore. 

There will be three baccalaureate services 
in the Chapel. Stuart Henry of Duke's 
divinity school will address advanced-de- 
gree students at 3 p.m. Saturday, May 8. 
Donald Shriver, president of New York’s 
Union Theological Seminary, will address 
undergraduates dt 9 a.m. and 11 a.m. 
Sunday. 

Of the spring graduates 51 percent are re- 
ceiving undergraduate degrees, 30 percent 
professional degrees, and 19 percent grad- 
uate degrees. Among the upper-level de- 
grees 138 are doctor of philosophy, 24 doc- 
tor of education, 131 juris doctor, and 83 
doctor of medicine. 
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Shorter news notes 


The visibility factor. Two brothers from 
New York, Joseph and Alfred 

Tartaglia, are the editors of Duke's 

first science-fiction magazine-a modest 
twenty-eight-page effort of four stories. The 
Publications Board funded the first issue of 
Warp Factor 4, which came out in April. The 
thousand copies are being distributed free on 
campus. “We had a lot of trouble finding 
stories,” says Alfred, a sophomore English 
major. ‘No one would take the magazine 
seriously until something came out. since then, 
a lot of people have said they wish they had 
known and they would have submitted arti- 
cles.” The two undergraduates hope to con- 
tinue the magazine next year. 





Extending help and hope. Cancer is the 
number one disease among children—every 
fifth child admitted to the Duke Hospital's 
pediatric ward has cancer. The cost of treating 
a child for luekemia can run from $10,000 to 
$15,000 for the first couple of years, a crush- 
ing financial burden for the average family. 
On the other hand, the greatest success in 
treating cancer has been among children. To 
help with paying bills and extending treat- 
ment, the Children’s Cancer Classic golf 
tournament will be played on campus this 
June 6-7. Last year's event raised $8,000. 
This summer's guest celebrities include Perry 
Como, Chet Atkins, Whitey Ford, Lorne 
Green; visiting golf pros include Lanny 
Watkins, Jim Dent, Homero Blancas, Rod 
Funseth—to name but a few. 





“Hoof ‘n’ Horn will perform “My Fair 
- Lady” at 8:30 p.m. Saturday in Page Audi- 
torium. The board of trustees will also 
meet during the weekend, as well as the 
national council of the Alumni Association. 


American Lit Papers 
Sought for Library 


The Jay B. Hubbell Center for American 
Literary Historiography, named for the 
professor who put Duke on the map in 
American literature, has been established 
in Perkins Library. 

The center will gather original papers 
and materials of major scholars and critics 
in American literary history and will or- 
ganize and manage the materials for 
scholarly use. 

An impetus for the center comes from 
American Literature, founded in 1929 by 
Hubbell at Duke, and usually considered 
‘the foremost journal in the field. 

Louis Budd, chairman of the committee 
directing the center, feels that through the 
journal, Duke was able to establish lines of 
communication with literary scholars 
which have remained open through the 
years. The exchange includes letters, 
papers, and books. 

Among the earliest American literature 
scholars were a group of Duke professors 
who began publishing reviews and criti- 
cism in the late twenties and early thirties. 

“As one looks at the early years they 
will see a very small group of very capable 
people at the center of American literary 
scholarship,” Budd says. “A number of — 
these scholars are now nearing retirement, 
and we suddenly realized their materials 
may be lost forever. 

“This early work was in large part lit- 
erary history,” Budd continues. “Most of 
what has been written since has focused 
primarily on literary criticism. The last 
literary histories were written twenty-five 
years ago. But we have sensed a renewed 
interest in what is probably another cycle of 
history. These earlier materials will pro- 
vide a good working background to new or 
renewed questions.” 

The scholarly writing of the late twenties 
was consumed mostly with the American 
literary biography and what Budd calls the 
“changing conceptions of humanistic re- 
search and what is considered the Ameri- 
can literary canon.” 

The collection should reflect what Budd 
feels are the most obvious changes in 
American literary scholarship—the in- 
creasing interest and acceptance of the 
contemporary, critical evaluation in ap- 
proach, the rise and respect of Southern 
literature, and the emerging foreign scholar 
studying American literature. 


Gay Wilson Allen and Evie Allison Allen, 
whose work on Walt Whitman is well re- 
spected in academic circles; Jay B. Hubbell, 
an authority on Edgar Allan Poe; and the 
papers of Arlin Turner and Edwin Cady, 
both now teaching at Duke. Turner’s work 
involves native American humor and Haw- 
thorne, while Cady’s research covers 
Stephen Crane, William Dean Howells, 
and the development of American thought. 

“The collection will help formalize and 
institutionalize the history and course of 
American literature,” Budd says. “Tt will 
reflect the rise of this scholarly pursuit 
which began in the 1920s and was first 
published by American Literature begin- 
ning in 1929. The collection will be handled 
through the library’s manuscripts division 
—a setup that does not call for a great deal 
of funding.” 


Library Friends 
Elect Officers 


The Friends of the Library, which 
helped raise $35,000 this past year for the 
Duke libraries, has elected William S. 
Lamparter ‘47 A.M. 48 of Hickory, N.C., to 
the newly created position as liaison be- 
tween the Friends and the University’s 
development office. 

He assumed the new post at the Friends 
annual dinner in April at which Dr. Eliza- 
beth M. Bullard Ed.D. ’75 formerly of 
Raleigh and now of New York City, was 


elected chairman of the executive committee. 


The organization, which has 675 
members, encourages gifts and endow- 
ments to Duke’s libraries. It is responsible 
for about $70,000 in the current Epoch 





Once again a somewhat transformed ‘‘Joe Col- 
lege” weekend-this year called the ‘Celebra- 
tion of Spring’’—was held in April on the West 
Campus quad. Now an annual crafts and folk 
festival, the weekend featured live entertain- 
ment, homespun wares, and generally a lot of 
interesting people to talk to. About a hundred 
crafts-people sold everything from quilts to 
kababs to ice cream amid ninety- degree 
temperatures and a Joanie Mitchell-sounding 
band. Super Scoops II, which sold 240 gallons 
of ice cream cones, netted $1,347 toward the 
Ted Minah Scholarship at Duke, surpassing 
last year’s take by $300 and fifty-one gallons. 


pt The collection will include the-papers of 
ae 


Campaign. 









Fame and the game. Duke University 
Sports Hall of Fame inducted six 

alumni in April, bringing to a dozen the 

total membership. New members include 

the late Fred Crawford ‘34, the first All- 
America football player from North Carolina; 
Dan Hill Jr. ‘39, co-captain on Duke's 1938 
Rose Bowl team; Bill Murray ‘31, player and 
coach who captured seven ACC titles and took 
the Blue Devils to two Orange Bowls and one 
Cotton Bowl; Dave Sime ‘58, MD ‘62, 
nationally known athlete who won a silver 
medal in track at the 1960 Olympics; Mike 
Souchak ‘51, golf pro who has won twenty 
major tournaments; Eric Tipton ‘39, the other 


inter- 


co-captain and a punting specialist on the 
1938 team. 


Plants to pastels. Josep Linus, who 
studied botany at Duke last year, 

is now a cook at the Somethyme, a 
natural-food restaurant. And he also has up 
the first showing of his pencilwork-eighteen 
drawings in the East Campus Library. Linus, 
who ts thinking of forsaking botany for art, 
says he started “drawing seriously’ about a 
year ago. Some of the work is black and white 
and some is pastels, The show is sponsored by 
the Graphic Arts Committee of the Duke 
Union, one of its monthly exhibitions. (A 
group of drawings by kindergarten children 
will be hung in the East Campus Library 
during June.) 
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Red Square to Old Chem. One of the 

big new books of the Soviet Union— 

Russia: The People and the Power— was 
written last year on the Duke campus, in 

an office in Old Chem. The author, Washing- 
ton Post correspondent Robert G. Kaiser was 
a Markle Scholar at the Institute of Policy 
Sciences and Public Affairs writing and teach- 
ing. With his family, Kaiser spent from 1971 to 
1974 as chief of the Post's Moscow bureau. 
(The other recent book, The Russians, is by 
Hedrick Smith of the New York Times.) 
‘Kaiser's is a warmer, more human book,” 
writes a reviewer in the New York Times 
Book Review. “From their accounts of their 
relationships with the Russians, I get the feel- 
ing that the Russians liked Kaiser better.’ 





$13.5 Million Sports 
Campaign Launched 


Duke University has launched a cam- 
paign to raise $13.5 million to improve 
recreational and athletic facilities and pro- 
vide an endowment for sports scholarships 
for men and women. Among the largest in 
the country, this fund-raising effort is part 
of the Epoch Campaign but will extend 
beyond the completion of that campaign. 

The athletic campaign will seek $7.5 
million for improvements and additions, 
such as the proposed East Campus activi- 
ties center and Card Gym renovations. 
The additional $6 million will be used 
to endow scholarships. 

Other improvements include resurfac- 
ing, lighting, and seating Wallace Wade 
Stadium and adding rest rooms, teflooring 
and reroofing Cameron Indoor Stadium 
and enlarging the ticket office to include 
a drive-in window, a remodeled weight 
room and a wrestling complex; expanding 
the West Campus Intramural building; 
lighting an Astroturf practice field for foot- 


ball, soccer, lacrosse, club sports, intra- 
murals, and recreation; adding lighted 
tennis courts on East and West campuses; 
landscaping and fencing the present base- 
ball field and adding dressing rooms and 
bleachers; paving a new parking area next 
to the soccer and intramural field; build- 
ing ten new outdoor basketball courts; 
paving cart paths at the Duke Golf Course; 
and building a new glass-faced press box 
for Wade Stadium with air conditioning 
and rest rooms. 

The fund-raising drive will be directed 
by Tom Butters, assistant athletic director 
and director of the Iron Dukes. 


Cafeteria Codes Food 
For Weight Watchers 


To keep people from getting lost in the 
long, winding corridors of Duke Hospital, 
overhead signs directing visitors to color- 
coded zones are set up. And for several 
years the 895 in-patient food menus have 
been color-coded too—green for soft, 


yellow and orange for liquid, blue for 
unrestricted, and gray for individually 


. modified diets. 


Now, the people who eat in the hos- 
pital’s cafeteria, which serves almost 
5,000 meals a day, can easily identify those 
low-calorie, low-fat items by watching the 
color of a food container. 

For some time calorie counts have been 
put on cafeteria servings, as specially 
labeled diet foods, but now just by look- 
ing forthe yellow labels and the light green 
dishes, a dieter will be able to find items, 
such as plain meats without gravy, vege- 
tables without added fat, salads and low- 
calorie dressings, and low-calorie desserts. 

“For the first time,’’ says hospital dietary 
director Bob O’Connell, “hospital staff are 
being given the same consideration and 
attention we give our patients.” 

“In the past, Duke dieters have found 
their selections limited and often monoto- 
nous,” Nancy Curtis, assistant director of 
food services explains, ‘‘but our new menu 
will offer a different, full-course meal of 
about four hundred calories each day.” 

For example, a dieter might choose 








Followup: Downtown 


Durham entrepreneur Richard Morgan ‘58 
thinks that his restaurant, which renounces 
plastic in favor of wood, is a solid start— 
but only a start—in revitalizing the city’s 
downtown. Five Points was opened in 
January as a keystone of Morgan’s scheme 
for upgrading a part of an otherwise 
dwindling business district (“Uphill for 
Downtown,” Register, April 1975). “Since 
we've been open,” he says, ‘people have 
once again been considering downtown as 
an option. They’ve seen us do something 
that a lot of people thought we’d never do.” 
What Morgan did was to purchase and gut 
a triangle-shaped building and put in a 
restaurant that serves quality food in a re- 
cycled atmosphere of solid oak tables, re- 
finished pine floors, and salvaged wains- 
coating and other furnishings. The place 
has two massive wood bars—in addition to 
the main dining room and a popular sun- 
porch. The restaurant, now averaging 

350 people a day, takes so much of 
Morgan’s time that other facets of the 
project, even if money were available, are 
a year or so from even being started. 
“There’s not one piece of plastic or ply- 
wood paneling in the building,” says 
Morgan, who also owns the Downtown 
Gallery and Morgan Imports. “It’s a real 
place—and people notice and comment on 
that. A lot of people say to me, especially 
from the Duke community, how glad they 
are to have a place to bring friends.” 


lemon-garlic chicken (195 calories/18 grams — 
fat) as his entree; green peas with onions 
(36/0) as a vegetable; a tossed salad with 
diet dressing (0/0); a dessert of two peach 
halves (80/0); and skim milk to drink (80/1). 

“We felt a responsibility toward the hos- 
pital staff to provide food alternatives,” 
O’Connell says. ‘‘During lunch and dinner 
they have few alternatives but to eat in the 
cafeteria and are a somewhat captive 
audience.” 

It took about four weeks to develop the 
program. ‘A number of the foods we were 
already serving were low-calorie, low-fat 
items,” the dietary director says. “And in 
most cases the switch involved preparing © 
a food in a different way rather than using 
an entirely different food.” 

The parameters in classifying diet food 
were items of less than 400 calories per 
serving and not more than 20 grams of fat 
per serving. 

“Color-coding these items was also 
easy,’” O'Connell says. “Since we already 
served our food in disposable dishes, all 
that was necessary was to order a color 
different from any we were presently * 
using. 

Until the program started, about 5 per- 
cent of the 4,900 daily cafeteria customers 
were eating all or a big part of their meals 
from the low-calorie items. That has now 
increased to 15 percent, or 735, persons 
eating from the so-called Slim ‘n’ Trim _ 
menu and O’Connell thinks that figure will 
continue to go up. 

‘For so long the general population and 
food service people in particular thought — 
that women were the primary dieters 
making up that 5 percent dieting cate- 2 
gory,” says O’Connell. ‘This is no longer 
the case since the entire population is be- — 
ginning to conscientiously decide what they 
want and should eat. After all it is the _ 
male population that suffers the greatest 
degree of heart disease.” “i 

























Hoof ‘n’ Horn 


Plans are under way for a reunion of all 
Hoof ‘n’ Horn members associated with 
productions from 1964 through 1969. These 
shows include Out of This World, Pajama 
Game, Guys and Dolls, Sweet Charity, How 
To Succeed. a 


This reunion is tentatively scheduled for — 
the spring or summer of 1977—but will de- 
pend on your response and interest. The 
major problem is to locate the actors, tech- _ 
nicians, etc., and find out who would be — 
able to attend. We ask your assistance, 
especially among the women who may be 
known under a married name. 

Please write: Dr. Robert Levine, 5 Stor 
Hill Drive, Stoneham, MA. 02180. 
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| though itis with less pizzazz than a few years ago, 
‘students still make their presence felt on 

university campuses. Here are three more 

Duke students who are making a contribution to the 
University 


Lots to Learn Outside the Classroom 


Campus events planner works hard at creating fun 


For the man in charge of the Duke Union 
spring crafts festival, David Deckelbaum 
performed public duties that smacked of 
the mundane. He spent the afternoon help- 
ing fill and hand out free balloons. 

The green balloons proclaiming ‘’Cele- 
bration of Spring’’ were the Union’s only 
self-promotion of the end-of-school festi- 
val of crafts, homemade food, and music. 

The balloons, which usually ended up 
tied to belt loops, were a modest advertise- 
ment for a successful-looking festival on a 
blindingly sunny April day. People milling 
among the eighty booths on the quad in 
front of the Chapel inspected pottery, 
leather goods, plants, jewelry—all sorts 
of native handwork. - 

Smoke drifted from hibachis and loud 
music drifted from a bandstand set up in 
front of the Union, where students were 
sitting on the grass listening and watching 
the frantic dancers. 

As chairman of the Union’s special 
events committee, Deckelbaum was in 
charge this past year of a lot more than the 
big spring fair. 

The junior political science major was 





also in charge of Thursdays on the Green, 
a weekly outdoor music session in the fall 
and spring. He planned Oktoberfest, the 
autumn counterpart to Celebration of 
Spring—except that it kicks off the school 
year. 

He ran the Union’s open houses in the 
fall at which the Union tries to attract 
volunteers for the coming year’s work—to 
run the Freewater Film Society, Major 
Speakers series, Performing Arts Com- 
mittee, Broadway at Duke, and Major 
Attractions. He was even in charge of the 
Christmas tree lighting on the quad. 

And this past year Deckelbaum and 
his committees set up a Saturday night 
coffeehouse in the Cambridge Inn—beer 
and live music in the big dining hall. 

When Deckelbaum arrived at Duke from 
Washington, D.C.—the fourth generation 
of his family in that city—he plunged 
right into all sorts of outside-the-classroom 
jobs. 

He went to work as a reporter for the 
Chronicle, performed in a Hoof ’n’ Horn 
show, and served on the Interfraternity 
Council’s Judicial Board. 

“Let me say this: I think it’s important 
to get involved in more than just your 
books,” Deckelbaum says. “I think it was 
Mark Twain who said you shouldn’t let 
schooling get in the way of your education. 
There’s a lot to be learned at Duke out- 
side the classroom.” 

As a freshman he got his start in Union 
activities—as finance chairman of Broad- 
way at Duke. Today, Deckelbaum figures 
his chores for the Union now take at least 
an hour or two every day, without count- 
ing two major committee meetings each 
week. 

An awareness on campus of what the 
Unionis doing, Deckelbaum says, remains 
the problem it was when he was a fresh- 
man. 

Clad in a T-shirt with blue scrolly 
“Celebration of Spring” lettering, 
Deckelbaum took a break from pumping 
helium into the balloons to talk about 
the festival. 

“It really did my heart good when 
hospital staffers brought the children 
down here to the festival early this morn- 
ing,”’ the festival chairman said. ‘Some of 
them were in wheelchairs, all of them hold- 
ing onto balloons. That really did some- 
thing for me, made all this work worth it.” 








Finding Outlets for Excess Energy ~ 


Past sorority chief watches Greek way catch on 


This is Jan Hayhurst’s fifth undergrad- 
uate year at Duke. It’s not because she’s 
slow that the one-time sorority president 
didn’t finish college in four years. Quite 
the contrary. It’s that the University won't 
confer on one person two types of degrees 
the same year, says the nursing senior who 
completed a B.A. in art history last year. 

“T guess they think you can’t do the 
work,” Hayhurst says, as she sits among 
the lush greenery of her campus apartment, 
“but I’ve been taking five courses every 
semester since I got here.”’ 

And that is no mean feat for someone 
who has served on Homecoming and 
Who’s Who committees, as pledge trainer, 
rush chairman and president for Pi Beta 
Phi, and still had time to paint murals in 
the pediatrics ward and write and illustrate 
a cartoon handbook for amputees. 

But she’s probably best known for her 
role as past Panhellenic president. A strong 
“traditionalist and status quo member” of 
society, as she calls herself, Hayhurst feels 
the Duke experience is as much social as 
academic. 

“The major reason | joined Pi Beta Phi,” 
she says, “is because I had nowhere to 
put my excess energy. I considered alterna- 
tives, but nothing else compared to all the 
decorating, poster-making, and general 
fun I remembered from high school.” 

Regardless of how important or unim- 
portant this activity was, Hayhurst feels it 
always gave her good feelings about her 
accomplishments, unlike extracurricular 
activities that depend on the University for 
support. 

“I guess! could have been more involved 
in something like drama. I did summer 
stock in New Hampshire before coming to 
Duke,” she says. “But it gets terribly de- 
pressing when you don’t have what you 
need to make truly successful productions. 
You realize you are powerless to affect 
much change in the system, but with soro- 
rities you’re in control.” 

“Sometimes I get upset with myself for 
feeling this way, for not wanting to do 
more, but I have no real interest in chang- 
ing a lot of things and I want to spend my 
energies in a way to see results,”’ she says. 

By the time Hayhurst came to Duke in 
1971, interest in sororities and fraternities 
had dropped off. In 1966 approximately 
790 women belonged to the twelve sorori- 
ties—S0 percent of the undergraduates. By 
1972 that figure dropped to 599 in nine 
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sororities or 27 percent of the female stu- 
dent body, which had increased measure- 
ably over those years. As a result of several 
sororities leaving campus, almost anyone 
rushing a sorority had no trouble getting 
in, ¥ 

Hayhurst thinks the decrease came about 
as part of the dissension on campuses in 
the late sixties and early seventies. 

But during the last four years Hayhurst 
has been at Duke, she’s noticed a re- 
awakening of interest in sororities. She at- 
tributes the return to the Greek life to shift- 
ing student attitudes toward the Uni- 
versity and the way sororities approach 
their members. 

“Kids are kids again,”’ says the West 
Virginian. ‘The people at Duke are much 
more intent on their careers these days 
and aren’t taking as much time out to find 
fault with everything. And we aren't ask- 
ing so much volunteer work from 
sorority members. Instead, we’re trying to 
provide more of a social role—more fun. I 
think Duke sorority and fraternity chapters 
are at an advantage because we’ve always 
placed more emphasis on the local chapter 
rather than the national organization. Asa 
result, we are able to appeal to more types 
of students by offering all kinds of pro- 
grams from guest lectures to partying.” 

But renewed interest has now become 
the problem. ‘‘When I was a freshman,” 
Hayhurst says, ‘“everyone who wanted a 
bid got one from at least one sorority. 

By the time! was ajunior, the number who 
were not asked to join reached fifteen— 
and doubled the next year. This year, 
seventy-five women didn’t get a bid of any 
kind.” 

Hayhurst say Panhellenic has tried to al- 
leviate the problem and made some pro- 
gress. Two new sororities have colonized 
on campus making a total of twelve with 
946 members—about 38 percent of the 
women on campus. But, she says, quite a 
few women were still disappointed by rush 
results. 

Sorority life isn’t designed to deliber- 
ately hurt people, Hayhurst says, and it up- 
sets her to “hear those attacking sorority 
selection procedures the loudest aren’t 
those with legitimate complaints, that is, 
those who were rejected by that system.” 

Hayhurst says she doesn’t plan to start 
a professional career of nursing even 
though she will have her degree. She does, 
however, think her two majors will blend 


, 


again 


well in a career of medical illustration 
although she’s had no direct experience. 

“T’ve done some detailed botanical illus- 
tration, mostly for myself. 

For the moment, however, Hayhurst is 
“looking forward to getting out of school, 
getting married this summer to Duke 
senior Tom Kiefhaber, whom she’s been 
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dating for four years, and moving to Cin- 
cinnati where Kiefhaber will be a first year 
medical student. 

‘T’ll probably wind up doing a lot of 
volunteer work,” she says, “and who 
knows, maybe I'll get back to my inte 
in drama.” me | 
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Keeping Tabs on Student Pubs 


Pub Board chairman irons 


It is not surprising to people who know 
Janet Holmes that she has managed to com- 
bine the jobs of Chronicle arts editor and 
undergraduate Publications Board chair- 
woman without creating controversy. 

It would appear that the two positions 
would be a conflict of interest that might 
raise the ire of publication staffers not on 
the student newspaper. But no such 
charges seem to have materialized. 

“7 think I can bring a perspective regard- 
ing the Chronicle to the Pub Board that the 
editor can’t, because! don’t run the paper 
but just work on it,’”’ she says. ““And I 
think the work I’ve done in the past on the 
Archive and in the Composition Shop is in- 
valuable to me as chairwoman.” 

Holmes worked for two years on the 
Archive's poetry committee and has been 
on the Pub Board since her freshman year. 
She originally joined the board, in fact, 
because of her dislike of the Chronicle. 

“T had a distorted view of the paper as 
a freshman because of what people on 
campus had told me,” she says. “I thought 
the Chronicle simply antagonized people 
and little else. But after a year of listening 
to Anne Pelham and David Arneke (former 
Chronicle editors) on the board, I gained a 
much different perspective and began 
working on it my sophomore year.” 

A native of Illinois, Holmes moved to 
Florida when she was eleven. For two years 
in Pompano Beach she was editor of her 
high school’s literary magazine. She 
worked as a feature writer for the Sun 
Sentinel, a branch of the Fort Lauderdale 
News, during the summers. 

Now a nineteen-year-old senior major- 
ing in English, Holmes had several goals 
for the Pub Board this year. 

I wanted to make sure all the publica- 
tions were being run competently and to 
survey the feelings of students toward the 
publications, especially the Chanticleer, 
which has caused some kind of contro- 
versy in each of the past five years.” 

At Pub Board meetings Holmes tries to 
let the representatives of the various pub- 
lications, the Chronicle included, present 
their own cases to the board. She is es- 
pecially careful to let Chronicle editors do 
their own talking.” 

But away from her official duties, she has 
definite opinions about the Chronicle's 
place on campus. 

“I would like the Chronicle to be known 
on campus as a totally responsible journal,” 


out differences and difficulties 





she says. ‘I think the reporters and editors 
work hard to make it responsible. But I 
don’t think that’s the image everyone has 
of it and that’s really a shame. I'd also like 
to see those of us who put ina lot of hours 
on the Chronicle get some kind of partial 
academic credit for it.” 

(The editor of the Chronicle does, in fact, 
get free summer courses and thus a reduced 
loadin the long terms, but other staff mem- 
bers get no such compensation.) 

Holmes’s keypunch job in the Composi- 
tion Shop, which does all the typesetting 
for the newspaper, was the chief reason she 
sought the Pub Board post. 

“Because students don’t ordinarily work 
in the Comp Shop, those on the Pub Board 
can’t understand the problems the people 
up there have. I really felt I could help as a 
sort of liaison.” 


Books 


Written by alumni and faculty members 





Searching for Caleb 


By Anne Tyler ‘61. Alfred A. Knopf, 
1976. 309 pp. $8.95. 


When Anne Tyler visited Duke last year— 
as lauded novelist and returning alumna— 
she was asked why she wrote, and she re- 
plied with a mischievous laugh that she 
liked to lie and to lead other lives; she had 
found that fiction writing would harbor 
both safely. Unlike many contemporary 
novelists, Anne Tyler cannot be accused of 
solipsism, of constructing books only she 
can inhabit or of shaping characters who 
are merely thin-spun versions of her own 
dense self. Her fiction bears witness to the 
various messages, charts, junctures of 
cards by which others—her characters— 
cast their own lives. Searching for Caleb, 
her latest venture, is her most comic and 
readable book, but deceptive, because 
deeper: a book weighing fortunes and 
separate hearts. 

Born in Minneapolis, Anne Tyler grew 
up in North Carolina, graduated from Duke 
as a member of Phi Beta Kappa in 1961, 
and considers herself a Southerner. She 
shares with a number of Southern com- 
patriots—Eudora Welty, Reynolds Price 
‘55, Robert Penn Warren—a continuing 
vision of human life lived in inevitable 
tension between the drives or needs of love 
and separateness. 

From her undergraduate story “The 
Saints in Caesar’s Household” to Searching 
for Caleb, Anne Tyler is concerned with 
private space, its demands and dimen- 
sions, the various intrusions others may 
force or refuse. 

Searching for Caleb is a journey into 
mystery and family history as Justine Peck 
aids her grandfather in his obsessive search 
for his brother Caleb, not seen since 1912, 
when he left home abruptly with no known 
or apprehensible destination. 

In her previous and highly praised novel, 
Celestial Navigation, Anne Tyler gave us the 
Baltimore of brown-shingled boarding- 
houses and old lace curtains the light 
scarcely filters through; she gave us 
Jeremy, artist and pale cast of a man, who 
makes tremendous collages instead of a 
life. 

In Searching for Caleb, she gives us 
Justine, a mere card artist or fortune-teller, 
who hails from the fine old Baltimore 
family of Peck. We are not, thankfully, to 
be shown once again art as a needed but 
lonely retreat from the world (though Caleb 
Peck of the title is a vagabond musician, 
music seems his way of living a life; un- 
like Jeremy, he seizes his chances, acts, 
sets his own course). Justine’s work is 
weighing the future, its chances and 
justices. Like all Pecks, including her hus- 
band/cousin Duncan (a collector of facts, 
in perpetual motion), Justine has been 
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taught to judge what life hands her by 
family standards. Who are the Pecks? Ac- 
cording to Duncan, whose early rebellion 
lands Justine behind him: 

“We're not famous, we’re not society, 
we haven't been rich since 1930 and we 
aren’t known for brains or beauty. But our 
ladies wear hats, by God! And we all have 
perfect manners! We may not ever talk to 
outsiders about anything more interesting 
than the weather but at least we do it 
politely! And we've all been taught that we 
disapprove of sports cars, golf, women in 
slacks, chewing gum, the color chartreuse, 
emotional displays, ranch houses, bridge, 
mascara, household pets, religious dis- 
cussions. . .” 

The Pecks are a tribe, a fiercely knit clan, 
a closed unit forever on guard against on- 
lookers, outsiders, separatists: the Pecks 
are family, the quintessence of kin leading 
insular lives. 

Justine, Duncan, and Great-uncle Caleb 
are the wandering Pecks—“explorers” who 
seek permission for separate fortunes and 
privately willed lives. Yet, being Pecks, 








they live in perpetual reaction to Peckness, 
never quite breaking free: Justine, sprint- 
ing through life in a battered Breton hat and 
faded shifts her mother bought her; 
Duncan, dependent on ritual as any fore- 
bear, substituting ad slogans and invented 
gadgets for the family’s veiled speech and 
heavy old furniture; Caleb, wandering 
hand-to-mouth, but writing his neat 
bread-and-butter note promptly in true 
Peck fashion. 

The heart of the novel lies in Justine and 
Duncan’s marriage, their chosen shared life 
in half-measure defiance of the need for 
kin—not an idyllic vision, by any means, 
but an intricate working of cogs and gears 


' (faulty, yes, but oddly heartening) for 


living, and with luck, surviving; not for 
merely making do. Such news in a novel is 
rare these days, but Anne Tyler delivers it 
as no one else can—with deftness and 
comic surety and Justine’s headlong grace: 
her unsettling gift of the sidelong look. 

—Donna Landry 
Landry ‘76 ts editor of the Archive, student 
literary magazine. 


Medieval Aspects 


of Renaissance Learning — 
Three Essays by Paul Oskar Kristeller 


Edited and translated by Edward P. 
Mahoney, associate professor of 
philosophy at Duke. Duke University % 

" 
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Press, 1974. 175 pp. $7.50. 
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With this volume, meticulously edited by i 
Edward Mahoney, a former student at rd 
Columbia of Professor Kristeller, Duke 4 
University Press initiates a new series of 
monographs and studies on the late Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance. The three 
essays comprising the volume were written — 
for different occasions. In each of them, 
Kristeller’s central interest in the philosoph- — 
ical thought of the Renaissance is at- 2 
tached to other related areas. The three 
essays have been published before but in. — 
this book two appear in English for the 
first time. 

In “The Scholar and His Public,” Kris- 
teller discusses various forms of oral and 
written communication and especially the 
two new genres of the sixteenth century: 
the lecture and the essay. He believes the 
“commentary’”’ was the most important 
form of scholarly literature. Extant com- 
mentaries would seem to be notes of a stu-_ 
dent that may well have been revised by 
the teacher. Commentaries on Aristotle 
continued to be published well into the 
seventeenth century and form an im- 
portant branch of philosophical literature. — 

Kristeller discusses such genres as the 
“disputation” (or counterarguments), the 
“monographic treatise” (which had no 
connection with oral teaching), and “ora- 
tions” (usually given on the occasion of a 
funeral, a marriage, or the visit of a prince _ 
or ambassador). There was a flood of Latins 
translations from the Greek in the fifteenth ‘ | 
and sixteenth centuries. Tuscan com- | 
mentaries on poetry began with The Divine 
Comedy in the fourteenth century and con- 
tinued thereafter. There were philosoph- 
ical love treatises, modeled on Plato’s 
Symposium and Ficino’s commentary on the 
Symposium. This essay of Kristeller clearly — 
points out how the concept of books was — 
transformed when printing was introduced — 
in the important centers of Venice, Lyons, 
and Basel. The major categories of publica-— 
tions were scholastic (largely theological | 
debates), humanistic (historical, philosoph-— 
ical works), and popular literature in the — 
vernacular. 

The second and longest essay in the 
book, as well as the most valuable, is en- 
titled “Thomism and Italian Thought.” 
Quite rightly, Kristeller considers this 
study a part of the history of Thomism. 
Between the canonization of Saint Tho 
Aquinas in 1323 and the encyclical Aete 
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ways connected with the intellectual 
activities of Italian Dominicans who taught 
the philosophy of Saint Thomas in their 
schools. 

~ Cardinal Cajetan, an Italian Dominican 
of the sixteenth century, continued the 
commentary on the Summa, begun in the 
fifteenth century in Pavia. The Scotist 
school of the Franciscans was a strong rival 
to the Thomism of the Renaissance. In 
fact, lay Aristotelianism dominated the 
philosophical thought of the Italian 
Renaissance, according to the judgment of 
Kristeller. Even if Italian humanism, 
eminently secular as it was, did penetrate 
religious thought, it was more interested 
in the early sources of Christianity, in the 
Bible, and in the writings of the Fathers 
of the Church. Pico della Mirandola, closer 
to Platonism than to Thomism, knew, 
admired, and used the writings of Saint 
‘Thomas. In Marsilio Ficino’s writings, 
centrally concerned with Plato, twenty- 
four quotations from Saint Thomas 

may be found. 

_ Kristeller concludes that Thomism did 
‘not dominate the Italian scene, even in 
theology, but it did contribute to the in- 
tellectual activity and to the literature of the 
period. 

At the beginning of the third paper, 

| 

“Contributions of Religious Orders to 


Renaissance Thought and Learning,” Kris- 
teller reminds us that Renaissance culture 
: a lay culture. And yet his effort here is 
to prove that the contribution of monks 
and friars is greater than scholars have 
realized in the past. Monastic culture of the 
Renaissance was largely humanistic. It is 
easy for us to forget that Erasmus, Bruno, 
and Luther began their careers as monks or 
‘friars. During the Renaissance, to an al- 
most even degree, both scholasticism and 
‘humanism represented a scholarly and 
literary intellectuality. The proof of these 
claims Kristeller finds in the great wealth of 
monastic libraries and the new collections 
of books begun in the Renaissance, such 
as that of San Marco in Florence, founded 


oy Cosimo de’ Medici. 



























—Wallace Fowlie 


Dr. Fowlie is James B. Duke Professor of 
Romance Languages. 


Along Came the Witch 
A Journal in the 1960's 

| By Helen Bevington, professor of English 
at Duke. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1976. 


| 223 pp. $8.95. 











{n her previous books Helen Bevington 
has given us her poetry, a portrait of her 
‘father, the story of her love affair with her 
| husband, and the account of their coming 
to Duke to teach in the 1940s. Now she 
gives us the sixties in a personal, under- 
stated journal of that decade. 

| Drawn from the notebooks she keeps— 
| a habit she took up as an undergraduate 
at the University of Chicago—the book is 
_what she saw and read and thought and 
‘elt. It is of commonplace matters, but 
saved from being trivial by her wit and 
300d sense. 

| | “Who is brash enough to begin the new 
| tecade?” she starts. “Not I. Bertrand 

| ussell is, at 88. He told his biographer 
Alan Wood: ‘The secret of happiness is to 
ace the fact that the world is horrible, 
jorrible, horrible—you must feel it right 
here [hitting his breast] and then you can 
|tart being happy again.’ ” 


| By December of 1969, when the journal 


gton would want to relive. Yet 


despite its hardships—her mother died 
and her husband died a lingering death— 
her humor comes through for her—and for 
us. (She remembers Thurber saying, at 
Scott Fitzgerald’s death, that a sense of 
humor would have saved him.) 

Floating through the pages, light as 
thistledown, are quotations from other 
people and her own observations: 

“The only thing wrong, ma’am,” said her 
typewriter repairman, “‘is that you have a 
screw loose.” 

“Split is a versatile word,” she observes. 
“You can split hairs, straws, rails, wood, 
votes, fees, infinitives, peas, the ears, the 
air, the atom, the difference, the per- 
sonality, a second, a banana, and your 
sides with laughter.” 

“Most of my neighbors speak the same 
language as I am writing here,” said Mon- 
taigne, one of her favorites. “But whether 
they think the same thoughts I cannot say.” 

“By going to a movie once or twice a 
year,’ she writes, “I witness the revelation 
of sex and the socalled private parts. Adam 
has finally lost his fig-leaf, life its asterisks. 
What happens if you go twice a week?” 

Bevington, who will retire at the end of 
the summer, reflects in 1970 on her then 
impending promotion to full professor: “T 
fit into none of Duke’s strict categories: 
I’m not a man, not a Ph.D., not a scholar. 
Women professors are an odd and rare few; 
the specifications are meant to fit a white 
Protestant Anglo-Saxon male about forty. 
It’s a strange victory, though ‘’full’’ pro- 
fessor sounds giddy enough. What about 
the compleat professor?” 

An admirer of journal keepers, Beving- 
ton notes that Henry Thoreau and Gilbert 
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White never recorded bad news—“as if 
there were none possible in their lives.” 
Bevington does, but her spartan prose style 
helps keep it in rein. 

The only gap in the monthly journal, in 
fact, is the summer of 1964, when her 
husband lay dying of cancer. She took up 
again in September: “He has been dead for 
five weeks, counting from 11:00 this 
morning. I had expected grief, but not 
panic, not sheer terror. | miss him beyond 
belief or reason, beyond the will to live.” 

In all her writings (this is her ninth book) 
Bevington uses the term “B.” to refer to her 
husband Merle. And it is in an abbreviated 
way that she deals, in print, with the man 
she adored. She acknowledges this lapse: 

“Out of love I deprive B. of his dimen- 
sions, his true griefs and measures. I make 
him sound like a man who believed that 
whatever is, is right—a Deist, if ever you 
met one. That is unfair to B. He was wiser 
than that, more skeptical, in doubt, 
troubled by man’s folly and indifferent to 
any god's. I have botched it again.” 

Bevington’s father, who walked out on 
her and her mother Lizzie, receives per- 
haps the longest of all the entries in this 
journal, written at a time when she was 
beginning the book about him. 

“Wherever Charley lived in his roving 
life,” she says, “he bought space in the 
local cemetery, for himself and as 
many loved ones as he could count at the 
time. Sometimes he bought a tombstone as 
well, which said SmitH. Since he moved 
often, he acquired reservations all around 
the country’ —he collected seventeen plots 
in three states. “It was the only real estate 
he owned. A restless, rootless Charley 
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wanted to be assured his piece of earth. 

The author’s own life was far different. It 
was rooted and calm; there was room for 
poetry and for reflection. Her prose is clear 
and simple and sparse. Bevington ends the 
sentence, the paragraph, the chapter—in- 
deed the book—before you're quite ready. 
Yet it doesn’t seem clipped; it seems ab- 
solutely right. One more sentence, you 
realize, would have tipped over the para- 
graph, one more chapter would have 
weighted down the book. 

Her writing seems so casual that it must 
be the result of hard work—those type- 
written manuscript pages must be 
blackened with strikeovers. You feel she is 
never quite satisfied with the sound and 
sense of a sentence and never sure that she 
has omitted every word that can be 
omitted. 

She likes other writers who have a good 
ear and a sharp pencil. Having read Poor 
Richard's Almanack for the first time, she 
finds Franklin’s paraphrasing of old adages 
no improvement over the original—and 
often not as good. He even proposed a re- 
write of the King James Version of the 
Bible. 

A passage from the Book of Job: “Then 
Satan answered the Lord and said, ‘Doth 
Job fear God for nought?’ ” Franklin’s 
rewrite: ‘Does your Majesty imagine that 
Job’s good conduct is the effect of mere 
personal attachment and affection?” 
Bevington: ‘Even Satan never talked rot 
like that.” 

—Bob Veteto 


Veteto is editor of the Register. 


Book Notes 


Robert F. Durden’s Dukes of Durham, pub- 
lished in April 1975, has gone into second 
printing at the Duke University Press after 
the original 2,500 copies ran out. The new 
printing (1,500 copies) of the $9.75 hard- 
back makes the book by the head of Duke’s 
history department one of tne Press’s 
recent top-sellers. Durden’s account of 
the Duke family’s industrial, philan- 
thropic, and personal life is impressively 
researched but is written with a general 
audience in mind. 
a The Press deals mostly in scholarly 
works, in small press runs of 1,500 to 2,500 
copies, that would be unprofitable for a 
trade publisher. But the recent book that 
does lead the Press’s selling list is definite- 
ly scholarly—The Short Stories of Ernest 
Hemingway: Critical Essays, by Jackson . 
Benson of San Diego State University. Pub- 
lished in April 1975, the $11.75 book is the 
first collection of Hemingway’s major 
critics. The hardback has gone into third 
printing, bringing the total to 4,500 
copies—gobbled up in large part by li- 
braries. 
wu Mary Anne Ferguson ’38, A.M. ‘40 hada 
book published in 1973 based on a course 
she was teaching at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts —both called Images of Women in 
Literature. In the past three years the 437- 
page paperback has sold 35,000 copies— 
impressive enough sales that publisher 
Houghton Mifflin is bringing out a second 
edition late this year, sooner than either 
the author or publisher had expected. 
“When I started teaching the course in 
1970,’ Ferguson says, “I found no an- 
thology that was of much use to me, so I 
put together one for my own use and it 
became one of the first such texts to be 
marketed.”’ The new edition will have 
about a third new material in it. The 
original book contains twenty-six short 
stories and eight poems, about half by 
women but all concerning women. 
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Coach John LeBar 

guides netters 
from sixth to second ~ 
in tough conference ~ 





ennis Team on the Upward Bound 


It is a familiar scenario at the campus 
tennis courts. On a pleasant spring after- 
noon a crowd of 75 to 150 people is perched 
on the wooden stands watching the Blue 
Devils tennis team work out. 4 newcomer 
wanders up to a spectator during a break 
and asks, “How we doing?” 

“Oh, we're killing them” is the reply. 

During the 1970s Duke sports teams have 
rarely ‘‘killed’’ anyone in anything. More 
often than not, the Duke fan has had to be 
content with the knowledge that even 
though his team lost, it gave 100 percent 
and wasn’t embarrassed. 

But the tennis team is different. As most 
Duke teams have drifted steadily down- 
ward in the standings of the Atlantic Coast 
Conference, the tennis team—starting at 
the bottom—has climbed toward the top. 

The man chiefly responsible for the 
enviable position of the netters is Coach 
John LeBar, a rangy ex-swimmer with a 
weathered complexion and a Wyatt Earp 
mustache. LeBar, who has earned his doc- 
torate at Duke since coming here, has gone 
about his jobs at Duke for the last six sea- 
sons with amazing efficiency. 

For the first three years he also coached 
fencing, a sport in which the teams did 
very well. In Lebar’s final season, the fenc- 
ing team compiled a 12-2 dual meet record 
and finished second in the ACC, with two 
individual champions. 

At this point, however, LeBar dropped 
fencing and threw all his energies into ten- 
nis. And the results are rather remarkable. 
When he came here from the University of 
Missouri, where he manned three coaching 
jobs, he took the reins of a pretty shoddy 
tennis program. y 

[he first year, his team finished sixth in 
the Atlantic Coast Conference champion- 
ships. Every year since then, however, the 
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team moved up a notch in conference 
standings. In 1975 the Devils finished 
second, behind perennial champion North 
Carolina. They've started 1976 poised to 
make a real run at the Tar Heels. 

The achievements of LeBar’s team last 
year were almost equal to those of the 
twelve other varsity teams combined. The 
Blue Devils ran up a 17-5 record in dual 
match competition, won four ACC titles 
(two in singles and two in doubles), scored 
fifty-four points in the conference tourna- 
ment to tie Maryland for second place, and 
got a bonus when team captain Mark 
Meyers, the runner-up in the number one 
singles flight, was awarded the sportsman- 
ship trophy by fellow players. 

LeBar makes it clear he isn’t satisfied yet. 

“I think it’s great that we did as well as 
we did,” he says. ‘“Winning those four 
titles and beating Carolina head-to-head in 
four out of five tourney matches the way we 
did is great for our confidence.” 

As a student at Kansas State in the 1950s, 
LeBar posted the conference record in both 
the butterfly and breaststroke. He remains 
a fierce competitor who presses his tennis 
team toward the winner’s circle—but 
nevertheless he maintains a perspective 
about the role of tennis. 

His coaching philosophy is straight- 
forward: Go out and get the best players 
you can, teach them all you know, and then 
put them on the court. If you win, great; 
if not, you keep trying. 

This year’s team combines talent and 
youthfulness. Of the Blue Devils top eight 
players only one, team captain Niels Rath- 
lev, is a senior. An index to the potential 
of the team is the fact that Rathlev, after 
playing for two years at the number five 
singles position, didn’t win his position 
back until mid-season. 


‘‘We were deeper than we ever have been 
before,’ LeBar said earlier in the season. 
“I think we have the talent to beat any- 
body in the league. But there are a lot of 
very good teams in this conference.” 

With the season just completed, Lebar’s 
words seem like prophecy. The Blue Devils 
ended the year 16-5 with wins over such 
teams as Pennsylvania, Florida State, and 
Rollins, and placed a strong second in the 
ACC Championships to North Carolina. 

The strength of the league, which is 
rapidly becoming one of the better tennis 
conferences in the country, showed up 
from top to bottom in the 1976 season. 
LeBar knows his players have many bar- 
riers ahead. 

Perhaps the biggest challenge rests on 
the shoulders of sophomore Ted Daniel. 
The blond Oklahoman was the winner of 
the number four flight in the ACC cham- 
pionships last year, and this season has 
moved into the number one singles posi- 
tion. This was expected to be the weak 
spot in Duke’s lineup, but Daniel came 
through in excellent shape, running up an 
12-9 record. 

Actually, as one might expect on a 16-5 
team, all the records in singles were heart- 
ening. Freshman Ruby Porges won the 
conference title at the number two spot, 
and Chip Davis was steady at three. The 
most pleasant surprise, however, came at 
the number four spot, where New Jersey 
freshman David Robinson ran up a 22-1 
mark, winning most of his matches with 
ease. 

The fifth and sixth spots were divided 
among Steve Johnson, Bob Bitler, and 
Rathlev, and all played well, especially 
Johnson, who finished second at number 
six in the ACC. 

But the key to the Devils’ success was 


in doubles. LeBar decided in mid-March t 
take a gamble and break up the successful’ 
team of Daniel-Davis. The duo had won the 
number two flight in the ACC tournament 
last year and logically should have moved 
in at number one. 

But LeBar decided that his team might 
have better success if he put Robinson with 
Daniel at number one, and Porges with 
Davis at two, giving the freshmen a chance 
to play with their more experienced team- 
mates rather than together. Rathlev and 
Brad Van Winkle, also conference flight ~ 
champions in 1975, held down the third — 
slot. All three teams finished third in the 
conference. 

“T think our potential with these pair- 
ings is outstanding,” says LeBar. 

Whether the team can break Carolina’s 
stranglehold on the conference title in the’ 
future (seven straight) remains to be seen. 
But with only one senior graduating and 
several other good players planning to 
come to Duke, it appears likely that win- 
ning tennis matches is something Duke 
students can take for granted for a long time 
to come. 

—John Feinstein ‘77 
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News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person's 
f undergraduate class. Married couples repre- 
senting different class years are usually listed 
under the earlier year. 


on M. Hall ‘17, associate minister of Trinity 

ited Methodist Church in Durham for the past 
ighteen years, retired from that position in 
anuary. He has spent sixty-five years in the 
nistry. He and Mrs. Hall will continue to make 
ir home in Durham. 


Jarvey Bryan ‘21 and Mrs. Byran celebrated 
ir golden wedding anniversary in December. 
ey are residents of Durham. 


dwin Gill L’24, North Carolina state treasurer 
ince 1953, will retire in January 1977. Prior to 
ssuming this position, he had been private 
ecretary to Gov. O. Max Gardner, 
‘missioner of paroles, commissioner of 
venue, collector of internal revenue, and di- 
tector of internal revenue for North Carolina. 
illiam Henry Shaw retired as superintendent 
of education in the Muscogee County, Ga., 
‘school district in June 1973 and since the fol- 
owing September has been professor of educa- 
ion at Columbus College, Columbus, Ga. 


| ~ 














Amos N. Johnson of Garland, former president 
pf the American Academy of General Practice, 
has been posthumously awarded the Governor's 
Distinguished Service Award by the N.C. 
‘Academy of Family Physicians. Dr. Johnson 
also received the award in 1966. 


Juanita E. Rouse retired in December 1971 and 
‘ives in St. Petersburg, Fla. For forty-two years 
she was in personnel management with the long 
ines department of American Telephone and 
elegraph Co., New York City. 


| 
j 
| enry Miot Cox A.M. is treasurer of the 


ebraska American Revolution Bicentennial 
ommission. 
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oseph M. Croson retired Dec. 31 as president 
nd chief executive officer of First Federal of 
rlando, Fla., the position he had held since 
1962, but retained the title of chairman of the 
ard. He joined the company in 1952 as vice- 
sident, secretary, and director. 


1 Wright, Jr., vice-chairman of the board of 
atral Carolina Bank, Durham, has been 

cted a director of the Business Development 
. of North Carolina, which makes loans for 
elocation or expansion of industries in the 


nes C. Stokes B.D. of Greensboro will retire 
1s editor of the North Carolina Christian Advocate 
nJune. He has edited the state’s official United 
Aethodist Church publication since 1966 and 
uring that time has included much news for 


Notes 


Dec. 30 when their fifteen-year-old son, George 
IV, was accidentally killed in a hunting accident 
on the Homosassa River. A student at Admiral 
Farragut Academy, young George was spending 
the Christmas holidays with his family. He was 
in a boat with a friend who was unloading a 
shotgun when it accidentally discharged. In 
addition to this son, the Pearsons also have a 
married daughter and two grandchildren. 


MARRIAGE: Dorothy Rouse McDonald to 
Harry B. Wright, Jr., on May 31, 1975. Resi- 
dence: Denton, Md. 


J 

37 

Catherine Tritle Merrill (Mrs. David R.) was 
seriously injured in July 1974 by a fall from a 
horse. A broken neck and spinal cord injuries 
kept her in the hospital for eight months and 
left her a quadraplegic. However, with different 
gadgets she is able to feed herself, and she and 
her husband lead as normal a life as possible in 
Hamilton, Mass. 


"38 


Charles H. Fischer, Jr., (J.D.’41) has been elected 
to a three-year term as a member of the Con- 
necticut Bar Association board of governors. A 
member of the law firm of Fischer & Fischer, 
he represents the greater New Haven area. 


39 


John A. Forlines, Jr., president of the Bank of 
Granite in Granite Falls, N.C., was one of two 
persons selected to receive the 1975 L.A. Dysart 
Awards from the Lenoir-Caldwell County 
chamber of commerce. The awards are presented 
annually to Lenoir’s man and woman of the year 
and symbolize outstanding community leader- 
ship and service. 


"41 


Arthur H. Bronson A.M., manager, special 
products, for the Atlantic Richfield Co. in Los 
Angeles, is president of the Los Angeles Com- 
munity College district board trustees. He was 
elected to the board in 1971 to fill the unex- 
pired term of now Governor Brown and was re- 
elected to a four-year term in 1973. Last summer 
Mr. Bronson was one of a group of twenty 
American educators who spent three weeks 
touring the Peoples Republic of China to become 
familiar with the Chinese system of education. 
He also toured the Nanking Petrochemical 
Works, one of China’s five or six refineries. 


Robert Leys, who has been with Allstate In- 
surance Companies since 1948, is presently vice- 
president and special assistant to the chairman 
of the board, representing the company and the 
chairman in industry relations, corporate con- 
tacts, and in areas of national social responsi- 
bility and civic concern. He, his wife, and their 
two children live in Lake Forest, Ill. 


Edward Sattenspiel, a physician in Phoenix, 
Ariz., is president-elect of the Arizona Medical 
Assn. An ob-gyn specialist, he is married and 
has two sons and two daughters. 


H. K. (Bud) Smith, executive vice-president 
and director of Jno. H. Swisher & Son, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Fla., has been elected president and 
chief executive officer of the firm. He is a 
member and past governor of the Jacksonville 
area chamber of commerce and is on the board 
of American Maize-Products Co., Swisher’s 
parent company. 


Write: Charlotte Corbin, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Office, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 27706 


"42 


J. Alex McMahon, president of the American 
Hospital Assn., has been elected to the board of 
directors of the National Center for Health 
Education. 


45 


Gloria Grimes Cochran (M.D.’49) of Bethesda, 
Md., has been elected secretary to the American 
Medical Women’s Assn. by the house of 
delegates. A pediatrician with a special interest 
in mental retardation, Dr. Cochran is director of 
Northern Virginia Child Development Field 
Services, Bureau of Child Health in Virginia. 


"46 


James B. Wilson, vice-admiral, U.S. Navy, is 
chief of naval education and training at the Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. He has.a daughter 
and three sons, the oldest of whom is Henry M. 
‘70. 


"47 


Thomas C. Aycock, Jr., has been in Cedar 
Rapids, la., for six years, where he is rector of 
St. Michael’s Episcopal Church. During this 
time he has served as a member of the medical 
care committee of Meth-Wick Manor, a retire- 
ment home; on the board of an interfaith group 
working toward a nursing care home; president 
of the Cedar Rapids-Marion Conference of 
Clergy; and a member of Rotary. 


J. Curtis Hall, dean of the school of business at 
Virginia Commonwealth University, Rich- 
mond, received the Outstanding Business 
Educator Award for 1975 from the Southern 
Business Education Assn. He has the M.S. in 
business education from Virginia Polytechnic 


Institute and State University and the D.Ed. in 
business education from Columbia University. 


William S. Lamparter (A.M.’48), vice-president 
and general sales manager of Century Furniture 
Co., Hickory, N.C., has been named to the ad- 
visory board of the Furniture Hall of Fame in 
Hickory. 


"48 


Thomas P. Raulerson, a senior vice-president 
of the Midatlantic National Bank/Citizens and 
head of the Bergen County Bankers Assn., has 
been elected president of the newly formed 
Northeast Jersey Bankers Assn. He is a resident 
of Leonia. 


"49 


T. Bragg McLeod is chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer for Moss Trucking Co., 
Inc., and McLeod Trucking and Rigging Co., 

Inc., of Charlotte. Mrs. McLeod is the former 

Margaret Darden R.N., B.S.N. 


E. R. Wagoner M.D., executive vice-president 
of the Texas Forestry Assn., has been elected 
a fellow of the Society of American Foresters, 
the national organization which recognizes out- 
standing service to forestry and the Society. 
Mr. Wagoner lives in Lufkin. 


50 


Robert E. Rhine is manager of the Mexico City 
vehicle assembly plant of the General Motors’ 
overseas operations division. In October 1965, 
after twelve years in domestic G.M. operations, 
he was transferred to the overseas division in 
Antwerp, Belgium, where a major expansion 
in vehicle assembly capacity took place. Fol- 
lowing various assignments in production and 
industrial engineering, and in production in the 





You saw them play . . . 
Now let them teach your children 


DUKE FOOTBALL CAMP 


for boys 


June 13-18, 1976 
Coach Mike McGee and Staff 


Ex-Duke Stars 
Wes Chesson 
Steve Jones 
Ernie Jackson 


Write for more information to: 


Leo Hart 
Duke Football 
136 Cameron Indoor Stadium 
Durham, N.C. 27706 
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The Department of Alumni Affairs 
sponsors 


Alumni Summer Institute |! 


(a learning vacation) 


Wid: 


ye 


The Quality of Life 











For alumni and parents of students 
June 13-18 
immediately preceding Alumni Weekend 


a Last year alumni and members of their families, representing classes from 1923 
to 1973, came from 16 states to attend the first annual Duke University Alumni 
Summer Institute. They left in unanimous agreement that the week spent on 
campus was one of the most refreshing and worthwhile experiences of their 
lives. 


w The second annual Summer Institute will look at A976 and, in a series 

of five lectures and special field trips, examine some of the things wielding 
major influences on the way we live today and on how we are likely to be living 
tomorrow. 


a here will be opportunities for vacation fun, too. The University’s splendid recre- 
ational facilities and special instruction in various sports, will be available to 
Institute participants. So will a variety of entertainment. 


= The fee of $140 per person includes air conditioned dormitory rooms, all meals, 
and all other costs except transportation to and from the campus. The new resident 
fee is $105. Children under 12, for whom there will be aspecial activity schedule, 
may attend for $90. Enrollment is open to alumni, parents of students, and their 
families and friends. 





Maddox Henry 


Lewis 


THE LECTURE AND THEIR TOPICS 


> Monday—Terry Sanford, President of Duke University and a former Governor 
of North Carolina on “Our Government.” 


> Tuesday—H. Gregg Lewis, Professor of Economics and an authority on Ameri- 
can labor, on “How Americans Use Their Time.” 


> Wednesday—Juanita M. Kreps, James B. Duke Professor of Economics and 
Duke Vice President on ‘Sex, Age, and Work.” 


> Thursday—George L. Maddox, Professor of Sociology and Director of the 
Center for the Study of Aging and Human Development, on “Growing Old in the 
Land of the Young.” 


> Friday—Stuart C. Henry, Professor of American Christianity and Duke's 1976 
Baccalaureate Preacher, on “Changing Perspectives in American Religion.” 


a The program will also include a lecture tour of Duke's Art Museum, an inspection 
of the United States Environmental Protection Agency at the Research Triangle 
park, a Summer Theater play and workshop, and a hiking tour of a woodland 
preserve. 


» Participants are also invited to stay on campus for Alumni Weekend June 18- 
20, and special arrangements will be made for them. 
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two plants in Antwerp, he was transferred to 
Mexico in September 1975. Mr. and Mrs. Rhine, 
both Durham natives, have two sons serving 
in the U.S. Navy and a daughter attending the 
University of North Florida. 


51 


Francis C, Allen, who has held various posi- 
tions with the Federal Power Commission since 
1969, is now technical assistant to Commissioner 
James G. Watt. He, his wife, and three children 
live in Falls Church, Va. 


George A. Reynolds Ph.D. is co-author of a 
paper, entitled ‘New Dye Solutions for Mode- 
Locking Infrared Laser,’’ which is one of forty- 
eight selected for inclusion in the four-volume 
annual, Scientific Publications from Eastman 
Kodak Laboratories. 


52 


George (Jim) Lewis B.D. is on sabbatical leave 
from the United Methodist North Texas Annual 
Conference and is studying at the Centre Inter- 
national des Efudes Francaises, University of 
Dijon, France. 


"53 


Robert Thomas, a partner in Price Waterhouse 
& Co., is also president of L.I. Midsuffolk Busi- 
nessmen’s Action (LIMBA), a catalyst for trans- 
portation and economy improvements formed in 
1968 and having 181 members. A resident of 
Long Island, Mr. Thomas is a member of the 
president's advisory council of Dowling College, 
a trustee of the MacArthur Airport Kiwanis 
Club, and a member of the Long Island com- 
mittee for crime control. 


54 


Bradley S. Barker is manager of program de- 
velopment and evaluation at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 


James C. Geoghegan is southern region manager 
of IBM’s data processing division, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta. 


55 


William W. Kelly A.M. (Ph.D.’57), president of 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va., since 
1969, has been elected president of Transylvania 
University, Lexington, Ky., and will assume 
full-time duties on July 1. 


Jack E. Patty A.M., formerly vice-president for 
advancement at Ottawa University, Ottawa, 
Kan., received the 1976 Distinguished Service 
Award of the mid-America district of the 
Council for Advancement and Support of Educa- 
tion. It recognized his achievements and lead- 
ership in fund raising, student affairs, public 
relations, and alumni activities while at Ottawa. 
He is now in business. 


56 


Barbara J. Beavers (Ph.D.’63) practices clinical 
psychology, and her husband, J. William Pruett, 
Jr., whom she married in December, is a vice- 
president of the Coca-Cola Co. They, together 
with her four children, live in Atlanta. 


Peter V. Taylor, vice-president and general 
manager of KFOG, San Francisco, was elected 
president of Northern California Broadcasters 
Assn., after serving for years as secretary- 
treasurer and vice-president. He was also ap- 
pointed secretary-treasurer of the Bay area 
Broadcast Skills Bank, which places minorities in 
broadcast stations. 


Fred L. Winsor is administrator of Highland 
Hospital, Asheville, N.C., having assumed the 
position last November. Previously he was at 
Sibley Memorial Hospital in Washington. 


‘or 


Sally Schumacher earned her Ph.D. in educa- 
tional policy-making and program development 
in June 1975 from Washington University, St. 
Louis. She was a visiting assistant professor in 
the department of educational administration 
at the University of Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign, in 1973-74. This is her second year 
as an assistant professor in the department of 
educational leadership and personnel develop- 
ment at Virginia Commonwealth University, 
Richmond. She teaches pupil evaluation and 
introduction to educational research. 


* . > = oa bl 
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J. Everett Turlington of Richmond hé 

named assistant director of research a 
line Investment Services, Inc., a tee ) 
subsidiary of United Virginia Bankshares 


58 


Lynne Wagner Mauney (Mrs. Charles F.) i 
active in Kings Mountain, N.C., where shel 
Currently she is vice-chairman of the Clevel 
County American Red Cross chapter and a 
member of the area advisory board of the 
Children’s Home Society of North Carole 
has also served on the Kings Mountain a 
Cleveland County bicentennial committ “ 


59 


Spruill G. Bunn C.E., vice-president of E 
ElectricSupply in Rocky Mount, N.C., has 
elected to the Rocky Mount board of 
of Planters National Bank. 


Chet Mottershead, director of handicapp 
employment training services at Tri-Cou 
Industries in Rocky Mount, N.C., is presid 
elect for the North Carolina Rehabilitation / 
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60 


Norman Burns, a missionary of the South 
Baptist Church in Greece, where he is past 
the Trinity Baptist Church, Athens, his 
and three children began a six-months furlo 
in February. During this period they are li 
in Rome, Ga. 


Joseph M. Parker, Jr., LL.B. is associate cou 
of Lawyers Title Insurance Corp., Richmor 


Charles L. Reid Ph.D., associate professor 
philosophy at Youngstown State University, 
been elected higher education representati\ 
the executive committee, the governing boa 
the Ohio Education Assn. in Columbus. 


Bruce R. Roberts M.F. (Ph.D.’63), a staff se 
entist of the U. S. Department of Agricultu 
laboratories north of Delaware, has been aw 
ed the prestigious Arboricultural Research 
Award by the International Society of Arbo 
culture. The first recipient of the award, D1 
Roberts was recognized for his outstanding ¢ 
tribution to the field of tree research. He lit 
in Delaware, Ohio. 


61 


Robert F. Baker LL.B., an attorney in Durhe 
is president of the Tobaccoland Kiwanis C 
for the current year. 


Rex Burford became the secretary-treasurer 
general counsel of the West Virginia Oil ar 
Natural Gas Assn., Charleston, on Jan. 1. 


George I. Clover, Jr., comptroller of Reyno 
Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C., has be 
elected a member of the company’s board of 
rectors. 


Carl E. Rudiger, Jr:, E.E. of Lockheed Mis: 
siles & Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif., is a fel 
of the Marine Technology Society, having b 
elected last summer for his “continuing cot 
butions to the society’s activities and to the 
general marine community.” He is current 
vice-chairman of the San Francisco Bay re 
section of MTS, which was established in ‘ 
Mr. Rudiger has the M.B.A. degree from th 
University of North Carolina and has comple 
course work for a Ph.D. in business admini 
tion at the University of Santa Clara. 
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George F. Armstrong, Jr., M.D. has been. 
pointed clinical assistant professor of pedi 
at Emory University. 


Dave Bryant Ph.D. is senior research scier 
at Union Carbide’s research and developm 
department in South Charleston, W. Va., 
he resides with his wife and two childre 


Arthur A. Cohen is vice-chief of staff for t 
292-bed Sierra Medical Center which opene 
EI Paso, Tex., in February. Dr. Cohen isag 
uate of Baylor College of Medicine. 


ADOPTED: Second child and first daughte 
John S. Preston and Mary Jane Johnson P 
‘64, Rochester, N.Y., in December 1974. B 
Aug. 25, 1974. 





Durham Bicentennial coordinator Chapman, 
below, holds map of park where summer folk- 
like festival will be staged, under the super- 
vision of George Holt ’74, rear, program di- 
rector of the North Carolina Folklore Insti- 

tute. Other Duke alumni working on the festi- 
val, left, include David Manning ’68, pub- 

licity, Len Jackson ‘75 and Glenn Hinson ‘75, 


program coordinators, and Betsy Taylor ‘76, 


production manager. 


‘Trust People They Will Respond’ 


| Taped to a wall in Durham’s bicentennial 

fffices is a large bluish photostatic map of 

ne Eno River City Park. Bob Chapman is 

pomiting to penciled-in sketches as he ex- 

‘lains what will be happening there during 

aree days in July. 

If all the plans come together, the bucolic, 
irty-acre plot on the historic river just 

forth of Durham will be a focal point of the 

immer celebration, with 180 crafts booths 

ind the ongoing restoration of several 

yuildings of the old West Point community 

nere. 

And chances are good that this folklife 

bstival will indeed come off as planned. 

Chapman, the bicentennial coordinator, 

jas an organizing record stretching back to 

is undergraduate days at Duke. Already 

ie has helped make the Durham City- 

| ounty Bicentennial Commission one of 

ty 

} 

Ip 

















e most active in the state, with twenty 

rojects rolling forward on almost $170,000 

n grants. 

The real work for bringing the whole 

ing together has been placed on the col- 
ctive shoulders of committees—some 350 

jeople i in all—from the city and county. 

' Organizing volunteers to get a big job 

jone without doing much of it himself— 
i 


{ 


i\, 





his is Chapman’s talent. 

| “My philosophy is that anything you 
ave to do yourself represents a failure,” 
P s the man who put together the Summer 
arts Festival for the USA-USSR Track and 


‘eld Meet at Duke two years ago—then 
lelped write a book about how he did it. 















n Duke in 1971, became so fascinated by 
r things, like the campus radio station, 


re spent the time in New York working or 
Ee divertising agency, helping clients with 
ad campaigns, for the most part. 


le got a taste of the big time and made 


he considered home, and to his 
lor year at Duke. He immediately 
ed into a scheme of turning the 


ust ly worked, into an FM station. There 
re setbacks, but a $120, 000 loan from the 


University finally landed WDBS-FM on the 
air as a commercial station. 

As station manager for the new WDBS- 
FM, Chapman put a daily segment of 
classical music on the air and originated a 
number of live broadcasts—rock concerts, 
the “Messiah” at Duke, day-long festivals, 
New Year’s Eve at Five Points. “The micro- 
phone,” he says, “is the greatest unde- 
veloped resource in a radio station.” 

At the same time he took a part-time job 
with the new Duke Media Center, of which 
he became director by the end of 1972. 

But by the fall of the next year Chapman’s 
life took a new turn—he got married to 
Vicky Patton ‘66 and left his other jobs to form 
a consulting firm. One of the first major 
projects was the arts festival for the inter- 
national track meet. The two-day event on 
the campus attracted some 600 crafts par- 
ticipants and 30,000 visitors. 

But even then, in the summer of 1974, 
Chapman laments that he had not mastered 
the art of delegating authority. He not only 
tried to do too much of the work him- ~ 
self, he says, but he wasted time over- 
preparing. 

“For a long time I tried to do every- 
thing myself because I thought no one else 
was competent to do it,” says the twenty- 
nine-year-old Florida native. 

To make cooperative effort work suc- 
cessfully, he’ explains, means that you have 
to exercise “very good judgment” in pick- 
ing the key people. “You also have to trust 
people,” he says, “and they will respond to 
that trust.” 

The other essential ingredient to or- 
ganizing a complex event, in Chapman’s 
view, is to have a thought-out plan—not 
necessarily finished to final details but a 
sound concept. 

And in the book he has co-edited on the 
Summer Arts Festival, he walks the reader 
through the whole process, pointing out 


' pitfalls along the way and packing in every 


scrap of data and advice he can think of. 

“Remember that no matter how carefully 
you follow the procedures outlined in this 
book,” he warns, “you will find more ex- 
ceptions than rules. The result will be the 
desire to write your own guide to present- 
ing an arts festival.”’ 

Chapman’s job with the bicentennial 
commission—a half-time job—started in 
February of 1975, and the master plan 
was laid before the steering committee in 


Jim Sparks, Durham Morning Herald 


_ocal bicentennial coordinator puts together the pieces 


June. The plan hasn’t changed appreciably, 
Chapman says, except that some of the 
projects are long-range and won’t even be 
started by this summer. 

One of the bicentennial projects, typical 
for its permanence, is planting some 3,000 
trees. He walked into the downtown offices 
of the commission recently after having 
helped plant a tree at a school ceremony. 


scope 





“If I had had this organized the way I 
should have,” he said, “I wouldn’t have 
been out there—someone else would 
have.” 


For information about Durham's bicentennial 
projects and folklife festival, write Durham 
Bicentennial, 111 Corcoran St., Room 514, 
Durham, N. C. 27701. 
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Norman L. Harriett is division controller of 
Rockwell International’s truck axle division in 
Troy, Mich. This division is among the largest 
and most profitable within Rockwell, having 
annual sales of $350 million. 


Donald C. Nagel B.D. and Hettie Lou Garland 
Nagel B.S.N.’65 are living in Asheville, N.C. An 
ordained minister in the United Methodist 
Church, Dr. Nagel served churches in Cary and 
Raleigh prior to entering medical school at 
UNC-CH where he received the M.D. degree in 
1972. He has since completed a residency in 
family practice at the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia program at Riverside Hospital, Newport 
News, and received an appointment as assistant 
professor of family medicine at UNC. His cur- 
rent assignment is to help establish and main- 
tain a new accredited family practice residency 
at the Mountain Area Health Education Center, 
Asheville. Mrs. Nagel is director of the family 
nurse practitioner program sponsored by 
MAHEC. 


William W. Price, Jr., E.E. of Raleigh has been 
promoted by Carolina Power & Light Co. to 
principal engineer in power plant engineering. 


MARRIAGE: Dr. John C. Faris to Elizabeth Ann 
Wilson on July 5. Residence: Advance, N.C. 


BIRTH: First child and daughter to Charles D. 
(Chuck) Walker (M.A.T.’66) and Mrs. Walker, 
St. Louis, Mo. on Jan. 15. Named Cara Christine. 
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David T. Ditmars has been elected resident vice- 
president of National Securities & Research 
Corp. for the western region with offices in Pa- 
cific Palisades, Calif. He is responsible for sales 
and marketing liaison with investment dealers 
in southern California, Arizona, southern 
Nevada, and New Mexico. 


Harvey C. Flodin LL.B. of Wheeling, Ill., has 
been inducted into the Beloit College athletic 
hall of honor. He was a record-setting trackman 
during his undergraduate years at Beloit. 


Stephen R. Salisbury, who heads the loan ad- 
ministration function at Bank of North Carolina, 
Raleigh, has been promoted to vice-president. A 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania law 
school in 1967, Mr. Salisbury is a member of the 
N.C. State Bar Assn. He is married and the father 
of three children. 





Almost 600 Sold! 


Silvio Tavernise of Granville, Mass., has been 
appointed assistant director of customer service, 
group pension operation, for Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co. 
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Alexander M. Alvord Th.M. is education secre- 
tary for the annual conference of the United 
Methodist Church in Rhodesia and is responsi- 
ble for the coordination of the educational work 
in ateachers’ college, five high schools, and nine 
primary schools associated with the conference. 
He is also serving a charge and teaching Old 
Testament to the first year students at Epworth 
Theological College. He and Mrs. Alvord live in 
Salisbury. 


R. Neal Boswell is a research associate in the 
division of immunology at Harvard medical 
school, Boston. 


Ralph Brown C.E. has been promoted from chief 
engineer to assistant vice-president and north- 
east regional consultant for Law Engineering 
Testing Co. His office is in Washington, D.C. 


Jane Titus Hessler (Mrs. Charles A.) has the 
J.D. degree from Indiana University and is the 
law clerk for one of the Indiana supreme court 
justices. Her husband, also an attorney, is an 
associate with Baker & Daniels in Indianapolis, 
where they make their home. 


H. G. Jones Ph.D., curator of the North Carolina 
collection at the UNC-CH library, was a delegate 
to the American Assembly and was elected 
president of the North Carolina Literary and 
Historical Assn. in 1975. 


Robert J. and Jacqueline Hoffman Patton of 
Arlington, Va., have three daughters. A J.D. 
graduate with honors of the George Washington 
University law school, Mr. Patton spent two 
years with a private law firm prior to joining 
the Maritime Administration of which he is 
presently the assistant secretary. 


R. Haskell (Hack) and Barbara Brading Tison 
had ason born on june 26, 1975. On Oct. 17 she 
developed an illness which was diagnosed ulti- 
mately as polio, and she has been hospitalized 


ever since. As Barbara has no use of her legs, 


she is confined to a wheelchair. She is able to 
go home on weekends and hopes to return per- 


- manently after her braces are fitted. The Tisons, 


who also have another son and a daughter, live 
at 8183 Claridge Road, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“Duke’s Fifty-Year 
Tradition of Big Bands” 


TWO-RECORD ALBUM PRODUCED BY SONNY BURKE 


A jazz anthology collector’s item 
available only through Duke University 


FEATURING 


Les Brown °36 
Pat Williams 61 
Sonny Burke ’37 
Johnny Long ’34 


$25 


ORDER 


Jazz Anthology 
Department of Music 
Duke University 

Box 6695, College Station 
Durham, N. C. 27708 


PROCEEDS GO TO THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
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Dutch McMillin ’40 
Bill Pape 56 

Duke Jazz Ensemble 
Jerry Coker, Director 


BIRTH: Third child, a daughter, to R. Neal 
Boswell and Mrs. Boswell, Boston, Mass., on 
Oct. 31. Named Jean Elizabeth. Second daughter 
to Annette Chamblee Cowan (Mrs. Robert S.) 
and Mr. Cowan, New Albany, Miss., on Dec. 30, 
1974. Named Shelley Alene. 
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James B. Maxwell LL.B., who has practiced law 
in Durham for the past ten years, has opened his 
own office. He is a past state counselor for the 
young lawyers section of the North Carolina Bar 
Assn. 
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Raleigh A. Shoemaker, a graduate of the UNC- 
CH law school, has joined the law firm of Ken- 
nedy, Covington, Lobdell & Hickman in Char- 
lotte. 


Roger W. Stokes M.E. is working in the cor- 
porate headquarters of the Trane Co. at La 
Crosse, Wisc. He has a master’s degree in busi- 
ness administration from UNC-CH. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stokes and their young daughter live in 
La Crosse. 


Leo L. Walker (M.D.’71), his wife, the former 
Elizabeth Humphrey Ph.D.’72, and their two 
sons live in Columbia, S.C. He is deputy com- 
missioner of the South Carolina department of 
health and environmental control, and she is 
professor of French at Columbia College. After 
leaving Duke Dr. Walker went to Emory for 
specialty training and received board certifica- 
tion in internal medicine in 1974. 


Richard L. Watson III, a professor at North 
Carolina Wesleyan College, Rocky Mount, has 
been awarded a grant from Duke and the U.S. 
Office of Education to assemble teaching mate- 
rials which will relate the impact of cities 

on rural communities. 
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Robert N. Laughlin, Jr., has been named a vice- 
president of First National City Bank, New York. 
He joined the bank’s commercial banking group 
in 1969, and since then he has spent two years 
with the Tokyo branch and three as an assistant 


vice-president in the world corporation group. 


Mr. Laughlin and his wife, the former Charlene 
Vala, have two daughters and live in Rye. 


Pender M. McCarter is editor of three computer 
newsletters published by EDP News Service of 
Washington, a subsidiary of Industry Reports, 
Inc. He is editor of Peripherals Weekly, Soft- 
ware Digest, and EFTS-—Industry Report. The pub- 
lications feature news about electronic data pro- 
cessing (EDP) and are distributed in the United 
States and abroad. 


Peter M. Stetler E.E. is locomotive plant man- 
ager for Southern Pacific, Eugene, Ore., and is 
in charge of the company’s locomotive servicing 
and maintenance program north of Dunsmuir, 
Calif. 


Richard Paul Warren is a loan officer at First 
Federal Savings & Loan of Durham. Prior to 
joining the company in November, he had been 
employed by the Wachovia Mortgage Co. and 
Duke Power Co. Mr. Warren is married and has 
a three-year-old daughter. 


C. David White M.E., who graduated last June 
from the Emory University school of law, is 
serving as law clerk for Judge William E. 
Miller, U. S. Court of Appeals for the sixth cir- 
cuit, Nashville, Tenn., and Cincinnati. 


BIRTH: Second daughter to Karen (Kiki) Mit- 
chell Nelson (Mrs. Gary A.) and Mr. Nelson, 
Edina, Minn., on Oct. 1. Named Stacy Ella. A 
daughter to Richard F. Prentis, Jr., and Mrs. 
Prentis, Durham, N.C., on Jan 20, 1975. Named 
Courtney Rebecca. First child and son to Marsha 
Petersen Rapp (Mrs. John J.) and Mr. Rapp, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, on Jan. 26. Named Geoffrey 
Christopher. 


J 
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Robert E. Fellows Ph.D., a member of the Duke 
medical school faculty since 1966, will become 
head of the department of physiology and bio- 
physics in the University of Iowa college. of 
medicine on July 1. 


Alcide W. St. John M.H.A. is director of the 
VA Hospital in Manchester, N.H. 


MARRIAGE: Bobby Jean Mitchell to Robert M. 
Biddle on Oct. 11. Residence: Washington, D.C. 






















































BIRTH: First child and daughter to William 
Henry Leavell and Mrs. Leavell, Knoxville, 
Tenn., on Feb. 5, 1975. Named Jennifer Lorrai! 
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Barbara Bell McCaskill (Mrs. Samuel G., II) 
a first year law student at Case Western Rese 
law school, and her husband is a second year 
resident in ob- ~gyn at MacDonald House of U 

versity Hospital in Cleveland. They and the; 
two-year old son live in Euclid. 


Lee A. Patterson II is an. associate in the Durhar 
law firm of Bryant, Bryant, Drew & Crill. 


Nancy Hickenbottom Whitford (Mrs. David’ 
has been promoted to second vice-presid 
Trust Company Bank in Atlanta. She heads ¢ 
sales promotion division of the bank’s sales 
velopment department. 


MARRIAGE: Paulette K. Dyson to Ronald | 
Campbell on Dec. 6. Residence: Raleigh. — 


BIRTH: A daughter to John Raymond (Ray 
Albrektson and Kathleen Berns Albre 
Tampa, Fla., on Nov. 16. Named Laurie 4 


A 


Ethel Duggan Andersen received the J.D. deg 
from Emory University school of law in Jur 
1975 and is an associate with the Atlanta la’ 
firm of Troutman, Sanders, Lockerman & A 
more. 


Richard S. Clarkson, Jr., received the J.D. ¢ 
gree from the Villanova University law sche 
in May 1974 and has been admitted to the Pe 
sylvania bar. He is a member of the firm o 
Semeraro & Groover in Media, Pa. 4 


J. Sydney Cook III graduated from the U 
versity of Alabama law school in 1974, aft 
which he received an LL.M. in taxation ft 
New York University. Currently he is pr 
with the law firm of Rosen, Wright, Harwel 
Albright in Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Carolyn Swaim Parker (Mrs. Bobby J.) 
Durham and invites friends coming to | 
to visit her and her husband. 


MARRIAGE: Margaret V. Stephens to Le 
P. Gianessi on Sept. 27. Residence: Alexane 
Va. i 


BIRTH: First child anae son to Robert Vess Dx 
M.Div. and Mrs. Dodd, Lenoir, N.C., on J J 
23. Named Justin Robert. 
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Stanley Grode A.M. is enrolled in the fod 
year doctoral program of the Pennsylvar 
College of Podiatric Medicine, Philadel 


Patricia Jean Lamkin won the $100 second dp 
in the 1975 Nathan Burkan Memorial Con 
tion at the University of Virginia school 
While at Virginia, she played the violin in 
University of Virginia orchestra and also 
part-time at the Research Group, Inc. Pres 
she is employed as an‘editor at the La ye 
Cooperative Publishing Co. in Rochester, | 


Howard V. Richardon III of Alexandria, Va 
a lieutenant in the navy, serving as aide de cz 
to an admiral who is the commander of the 
fense fuel supply center. 


BIRTH: First child and daughter to Ruth A 
Lamb Ramsey B.S.N. and Dr. Frederic M. 
Ramsey B.S.E.’69, Saugus, Mass., on Oct. 1 
Named Natalie Kathryn. Third daughter to 
Nicholas Van Sant and Mrs. Van Sant, Sou 
Bend, Ind., on July 10. Named Melissa Arm 
strong. 
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William J. Chickering and his wife, France: 
Papa Chickering ‘74, attend Vanderbilt Lav 
School. Bill is an elected third-year class re} 
sentative to the Vanderbilt Bar Association, a 
Fran is a staff member of the Vanderbilt Law 
Review. They spent last summer in Tampa, Fl 
where he clerked for the law firm of Alley, 
Alley & Blue, and she worked for the publi 
defender’s office. 


Janice Boon McCollam (Mrs. Walter D.) of 
Columbia, Tenn., is in the Ph.D. program 
clinical psychology at Vanderbilt University 
Her husband is a chemical engineer for Stau! 
Chemical Co. 


David Brian Nolan began the part-time prog 
of law study at Western State University col 
of law, Fullerton, Calif., last fall. 
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en Frank O. Braynard was an under- 
fduate at Duke hammering out term 

ers about ships, the luxury liner that 

j ild dominate the rest of his life was 

ng dismantled in a Scottish shipwreck- 
jven then, in the late 1930s, Braynard 

5 SO immersed in the lore of the U.S.S. 
g@athan—‘a ship with her heart on her 
ve,” he calls her—that he could practi- 
ay feel the torches that were reducing her 
+ foot hull to scrap iron. 

raynard’s third volume in his privately 
ited history of the opulent superliner 
ue out in August, and most of the re- 
‘ch is complete for the last two volumes 
iathan, the World's Greatest Ship. 

as already interviewed 1,400 people 
still eagerly listens to anyone with 


AThing of Awe, a 


anager of Op Sail ’76 schemes gathering of tall ships 














a story to tell about the German-built ves- 
sel, seized during her first year afloat for 
use as a US. troop carrier in World War I. 

For the past four years, however, Bray- 
nard has been occupied with ships remi- 
niscent of an earlier era. He has been gen- 
eral manager for Operation Sail, a bicen- 
tennial event that will bring more than 200 
sailing vessels to New York for a parade up 
the Hudson on July 4. Square-riggers from 
all over the world are now racing for a 
rendezvous at Bermuda before turning 
toward Newport, R.I., first port of call in 
this country. 

“T think it can be said that this is the 
largest gathering of sailing and naval ves- 
sels ever,” says Braynard, whose home in 
Sea Cliff, Long Island, is a nautical museum 
of sorts. 


Braynard’s illustration of the Amerigo 
Vespucci, an Italian square-rigger that willbe 
in New York for Operation Sail, stands in 
contrast to his boyish sketch, below, of the 
Leviathan. A portfolio of twenty of his ship 
drawings is being published for the July 
celebration. 


Loved Presence’ 


To head up Op Sail, in fact, he has 
taken a leave as program director of New 
York’s South Street Seaport Museum, 
which he helped establish. This restoration 
of a seven-block waterfront on the East 
River includes eight historic ships that are 
open to browsers. 

The sailing ships converging on the 
East Coast are mostly steel-hulled training 
vessels with authentic square rigs. Five mil- 
lion to ten million people are expected to 
watch as the “tall ships” pass between an 
eighteen-mile reviewing line of naval and 
other sailing vessels. And the U.S. Coast 
Guard predicts 5,000 to 10,000 small boats 
will be plying the harbor for a view of the 
spectacle. ’ 

“Operation Sail is a serious idea,” says 
Braynard 39. “It will show the real brother- 
hood of the sea. It will show that people 
can be international citizens—something 
I’ve been preaching for years—and can live 
together without blowing each other up.” 

Braynard began squirreling away infor- 
mation about the Leviathan as a first- 
grader in Sea Cliff, N.Y., when the liner 
was the finest thing on the Atlantic. By 
now he has hundreds of scrapbooks detail- 
ing the twenty-odd-year life of the ship— 
and is unquestionably the authority on the 
Leviathan and perhaps on passenger ships 
in general. 

In addition to his sweeping history of the 
Levi, as the World War I troops dubbed 
her, Braynard has written and helped il- 
lustrate nine other books on ships, includ- 
ing Lives of Liners and Famous American 
Ships. A sketch he made when he was six 
appears on the flyleaf of the Leviathan 
series; more drawings are printed in his 
other books. 

When Braynard was growing up, his 
family owned a succession of small sail- 
boats but he never became an enthusiastic 
sailor, perhaps, he says, because his father 
tried so hard to make him one. 

When Braynard was at Duke, the first of 
a series of people to come here from the 
Long Island community, he kept up with 
the fate of the Leviathan in newspaper ship 
columns and through clippings family and 
friends sent him. Every chance he had to 
write a paper, he chose a nautical topic. 
When he later got his master’s degree at 
Columbia, he wrote his thesis on the role of 
the U.S. Merchant Marine in World War II. 

Asthma kept Braynard from: pursuing a 


seafaring career—’’my forte has been 
writing about the sea,” he says—but over 
the years he worked in the information of- 
fices of the U.S. Merchant Marine Associa- 
tion and the Moran tug company—posi- 
tions where he could indulge his appetite 
for facts and stories about passenger 
ships. 

He voyaged often after his first Atlantic 
crossing at seventeen, but never on the 
Leviathan. He never even got to see her in- 
tact—although he now has one of her 
twenty-one-foot nameboards in his base- 
ment, as well as a few dozen lesser relics. 

Her career as a German liner lasted only 
seven months, but after her war duty—dur- 
ing which she once carried 14,000 troops— 
she was redone and put to sea in 1923 as the 
jewel of America’s merchant marine. With 
first-class accommodations for 780 pas- 
sengers, she became the “in” ocean liner of 
the 1920s. 

But by the end of that decade faster 
vessels were leaving her behind and Pro- 
hibition, which applied to U.S. flagships, 
struck a mortal blow. By 1934, firmly 
aground on financial shoals, she was laid 
up for three years to rust and collect 
barnacles—before being sent to the ship- 
breaker’s yard. 

“Even in her days of white elephant 
neglect.” Braynard writes in the preface of 
the first volume, “she was a thing of awe, a 
loved presence. A creature of mass and 
beauty, she was an extraordinary entity. 
Like the Great Pyramid or Chartres she re- 
presented much more than the total of 
her parts. Unlike these architectural mas- 
terpieces her span was brief.” 


PRN ai is AD 
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For information about Operation Sail 1976, 
write to Room 72 N, One World Trade Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10048. 
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This is the return participants re- 
ceived in Duke University's 
Pooled Life Income Fund during 
1975. 


A gift of $5,000 or more in cash 
or securities entitles you to be- 
come a participant in the Fund. 
This irrevocable gift to Duke is 
invested, along with similar gifts 
from other donors, and the Uni- 
versity agrees to pay you an in- 
come for the rest of your life. At 
the time the gift is made you are 
given shares in the Fund and 
quarterly earnings based on the 
number of shares you have. The 
current investment objective of 
the Life Income Fund is a 
minimum return of 6%2 percent— 
we're doing better than that! You 
may also include your spouse 
as a life income recipient. 


For more information regarding 
the Pooled Income Fund, how it 
operates, and the income and 
estate tax advantages of such a 
gift investment, please write to: 


John S. Thomas 

Estate Planning Officer 

Duke University 

2127 Campus Drive 

Durham, North Carolina 27706 


PLEASE PRINT 





Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip Code 





Area Code 





Phone Number 


Anthony D. Rosenthal B.S.E. is an environ- 
mental engineer for the Georgia department of 
natural resources, specializing in water quality 
control. He lives in Atlanta. 


David L. Suddendorf and his wife, the former 
Kathleen Linda Davidson B.S.N., live in Cin- 
cinnati, where he attends the University of 

Cincinnati law school. She is a registered nurse. 


MARRIAGE: Betsy Jean Hoggard to David 
Andrew Leech on Aug. 23. Residence: Raleigh, 
N.C. 
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William M. Brown is a second year law student 
at the University of Louisville, and his wife, 
Laura Briggs Brown B.S.N., is working at the VA 
Hospital. 


George P. Clark IIIf of Durham is an associate 
of the Charlotte agency of New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Robert A. Jarrow holds the Bache & Co. 
scholarship for 1975-76 at the Amos Tuck School 
of Business Administration at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. He is an M.B.A. candidate in the class of 
1976. 


Randall M. King Ph.D. is an assistant professor 
of mathematics at Gettysburg College, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 


MarshaJ. Kuhnof Adelphi, Md., is the assistant 
editor for Young Horizons magazine, an 
American national Red Cross publication for 
teenagers. Also, in March she played Cleopatra 
in a production of “Antony and Cleopatra’’ at 
Georgetown University. She received the 
master’s degree last August from Georgetown, 
where she was one of two university scholars 
in the department of English. 


Stuart M. Sessoms, Jr., J.D. has joined the 
Durham law firm of Henry Bane. Previously he 
practiced in Nashville, Tenn. 


MARRIAGES: William Moore Brown to Laura 
E. Briggs B.S.N. Residence Louisville, Ky. 
Karen Lee Cato to James P. Doran on Dec. 29. 
Residence: W. Somerville, Mass. Louise 
Martorelli to Michael J. Del Collo, Jr., 75 on 
July 12. Residence: Ocean, N.J. Michael B. 
Shipley M.D. to Carolyn Ann Clayton on March 
6. Residence: Durham. Bruce C. Stevens to 
Celeste N. (Candy) Gill on Jan. 3. Residence: 
Atlanta. - 


75 


Elizabeth Cecelski is enrolled in the Johns 
Hopkins school of advanced international 
studies, Bologna, Italy. 


Janice N. Furlong is working with emotionally 
disturbed children at the Braggtown community 
center in Durham. 


Richard B. Hayes M.Ed. is director of develop- 
ment at the Duke University Medical Center. 


Ellen Newton Nash B.S.N. is living in Salem, 
Mass. 


Burt E. Powell Ph.D. is an assistant professor of 
economics and business at Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. 


W. Bruce Siceloff has been named bureau chief 
for the Greenwood area by the Greenville, 
S.C., News. 


Mark W. Vandyke is attending the Kirksville 
College of Osteophathic Medicine in Kirksville, 
Mo. 


MARRIAGES: Kara L. Burney to John W. 
(Skip) Safley, Jr.,on June 15. Residence: Austin, 
Tex. Michelle Monica Shavel to James G. 
Garraux on Aug. 16. Residence: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Deaths 


Mayon E. Parker ‘13 on Oct. 22. A native of 
Boone, N.C., Mr. Parker had been ill for a num- 
ber of years. His widow survives. 


Carrie Craig Campbell ‘16, A.M.’43 on Jan. 25. 
Mrs. Campbell was a retired teacher who had 
taught for forty-two years in the Hillsborough, 
N.C., schools. Surviving is a son, Craig C., '49, 
M.F.’50, of Cherry Hill, N.J. 


Lynn C. McKee ’26, M.Ed.’31 on July 27. Mr. 
McKee made his home in Norristown, Pa. 


Henry C. Bost ‘29 on Jan. 31. Death followed a 
heart attack at his home in Wilmington, N.C., 
where Mr. Bost had served on the city council 
and had been a member of the New Hanover 
County Democratic executive committee. He 
was owner and operator of the Bost Advertising 
Agency and participated in local civic and reli- 
gious activities. In addition to his wife, the 
former Mary Lucy Green ‘32, Mr. Bost is 
survived by two daughters, two sons, and a 
number of brothers. 


Charles Lee Umstead ‘29 on Feb. 21. A resident 
of Bahama, N.C., he died following an extended 
illness. Mr. Umstead was a retired post office 
employee. Surviving are his wife, a daughter, 
and a number of brothers and sisters. 


L. Vernon Chappell LL.B.’30 on Feb. 7. Mr. 
Chappell established the trust department of 
the First National Bank of Clearwater, Fla., 
more than twenty-five years ago. Later he be- 
came president of the bank and was.serving as 
vice-chairman of the board at the time of his 
death. Mrs. Chappell, a son, and a daughter 
survive. 


William A. Pierce, Jr., ‘30 on Feb. 1. A resident 
of Weldon, N.C., and a town commissioner for 
forty-one years, Mr. Pierce died during the 
dedication of the new town hall. He was a charter 
member of the Weldon Rotary Club and a 
member of the North Carolina Cattleman’s 
Assn. Surviving are his wife, two sons and two 
daughters, and a sister, Martha Pierce Purdie 
(Mrs. John) ‘32 of Davidson, N.C. 


Frank R. Kadie E.E.’32 on Nov. 19. At the time 
of his death Mr. Kadie was driving with his 


New! Duke Needlepoint Pillow 





Duke Needlepoint Pillows. A new 
addition to our collection of Duke items 
is the needlepoint pillow. This specially 
designed item will be a handsome 
decoration in any room. The Duke 
shield in teal-gray blue, white, and gold 
on a white background, the pillow size - 
being 14x14 inches. The kit, which in- 
cludes the pillow, canvas, directions, 
wool, and needle, is $22.50, plus $1.50 
for handling and mailing. 


Duke Chairs. The Duke chair is suit- 
able for office or home. Each is hand- 
somely crafted in black and gold with the 
Duke shield embossed on the back. The 
adult arm chair is available with cherry 
arms for $72.50. The Boston rocker can 


_ ville, Md. He was president of Potomac Va 































wife to his club for a round of golf. He ha 
tired in June after forty years as director of ; 
ernment sales for Chrysler Corp. and was n 
ing his home at Random House Farm, Pool 


Country Club and on the board of the Free 
State Seniors Golf Assn. In addition to his w 
Mr. Kadie is survived by a son, a daughter, 
and one brother, Carl H., Jr., E.E.’33 of Sa 
mento, Calif. 


Needham James Boddie, Jr., ‘35 on Jan. 16, 
A native of Durham, Mr. Boddie made his he 
in South Hill, Va., where he was postmaste 
until his recent retirement. He is survived b 
his wife, two daughters, and several brothers. 
sisters, including Mrs. Margaret B. Devereg 
‘31 of Columbus, Ohio, and Mrs. Harriet B. 
Childs ‘45 of Durham. 


Robbie Hedrick Hedrick (Mrs. H. Dermon' 
‘35 on Feb. 9. A resident of Oxford, N.C.; 
Hedrick is survived by her husband, one 
daughter, Jane Hedrick Walker (Mrs. Robe 
H.) ‘61, and two grandchildren, all of Oxfor 


Camberne C. Cole M.E.’36 on Sept. 1. Mr. ¢ 
made his home in Englewood, Fla. : 


Arthur M. Depew A.M.’37 on Jan. 22. He w 
minister, missionary, writer, and administral 
having served pastorates of Disciples of Ch 
churches in Tampa, West Palm Beach, and Je 
sonville, Fla., Selma, Ala., Shreveport, La., 
Joplin, Mo. He was a missionary to Africa | 
three years, and, as a writer, had published f 
books in the field of group entertainment. 
one time Mr. Depew was also administrato} 
Florida Christian Home and Santa Monica ~ 
Christian Towers, where his widow now 
resides. Surviving, in addition to Mrs. Dep 
are one son and three grandchildren. 


William T. Berkeley, Jr., ‘40 on Feb. 5. Dr. 
Berkeley, chief of plastic surgery at Charlot 
Memorial Hospital, was a former resident } 
Durham. He received his M.D. degree from 
Georgetown University medical school and 
served in the Army medical corps during W 
War II. Surviving are his wife, three daughi 
and two sons. 


William C. Wettstein ‘47 on May 8, 1975. A 
prominent Midland, Tex., land developer, N 
Wettstein died from injuries sustained in ar 
automobile accident. He had been a residen 
Dallas since 1973, having helped organize 
development of the Midland Country Club 
tennis pavilion as well as shopping centers 
convenience stores in Midland. His comm 
activities included terms as president of t 
PTA, chairman of the YMCA, a junior achi 
ment sponsor, a Boy Scout sponsor, and pr 
dent of the Midland Country Club. Survivi 
are his wife, one stepson, three daughters, 
one granddaughter. * 



















James R. Hailey B.D.’59, Ph.D.’61, on Dec 
Dr. Hailey was a professor of religion and co 
chaplain at North Carolina Wesleyan Coll 
Rocky Mount. He was also a pastor of Mo 
Zion Methodist Church in Elm City. His 
widow survives. 


be purchased for $62.50. Shipment w 
be from Durham, express collect. 


Duke Etchings. These are by Louis 
Orr. Two Duke campus scenes are avail 
able, Epworth Inn and Baldwin Audi 
torium. Each etching is 11x13 inches 
and is priced at $18. Add 60 cents for 
handling and mailing. a 


Add 3 percent sales tax for all North 
Carolina orders; 4 percent in Durhan 
Checks, made payable to the Depart 
ment of Alumni Affairs, should ac- | 
company all orders. For further informe : 
tion or to place orders, write to the De 
partment of Alumni Affairs, Duke 
University, Durham, N.C. 27706 
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bnitecr’s reconstruction of old Eno River mil! 

he Bicentennial Folklife Festival will be held in the 
ho River City Park, just north of Durham on Rox- 
' ro Road, on July 3, 4, and 5. Some 200 booths from 

al over the state, selling food and crafts, will be set up at 
lis site of the old West Point community. Among the 
icentennial projects are partial restoration of the 1778 

‘ unity; reconstruction of a dwelling and the grist mill 
ull be started by summer. George Holt ’74, in charge 

| the festival, expects up to 90,000 people for this 
iformal opening of the park. 



















mer Theater at Duke will include 
Secial productions for returning 

mni and will end the season with a 
jemiere performance of Duke 

pvelist Reynolds Price’s “Long and 
‘appy Life.” The season opener will 
‘ “U.S.A.,” a reader's theater in- 
‘pretation of the John dos Passos 
logy. The players will stage a per- 
jrmance of “Beyond the Fringe” on 
ine 17 for participants.in the Alumni 
ummer Institute and on the next 


| 


wll also conduct a theater work- 





| ght for Alumni Weekend. They 
top for alumni on June 15. 
Jere is the full schedule: 


! S.A.” —May 22-23 

Twelfth Night’—May 28-30 and June 
|4-6 

Dylan” —June 11-13 and June 19-20 
Beyond the Fringe’”—June 17-18 and 
June 26-27 

Devil’s Disciple’”—June 25-27 and 
July 24 

\ Long and Happy Life”—July 9-11, 
|13, 16-18 











Season tickets are $12.50 for the six 
shows; single tickets are $3.00 ($1.75 
for “U.S.A.” and “Beyond the 
Fringe”). Mail orders accepted with 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
Summer Theater at Duke, Box 4941, 
Duke Station, Durham, N. C. 27706. 






Loblolly, a North Carolina version of Virginia’s Wolf 
Trap for the Arts, will resume its second summer of 
performing arts workshops—to be held on Duke’s 
East Campus May 12 through August 13. It is divided 
into three four-week sessions and costs range from 
$94 to $230, plus meals. It is sponsored by Duke in 
association with the city and state arts councils and 
the National Endowment for the Arts. Beginning 
May 12, June 14, and July 19, the sessions will each 
include modern dance, ballet, tap and jazz as well as 
alternating classes in synergic theater, mime, dance 
criticism and appreciation, and creative dance. For 
further information and an application write im- 
mediately to: Loblolly, Box 6068, College Station, 
Durham, N.C. 27708. 


a 5 \\S 
AR 
Circular hymn by eighteenth century \\ x 


composer William Billings \\ a 
on exhibit at East Campus library (AS 


Perkins Library and East Campus 2 ; 
Library will be coming up bicenten- SS 20 AA 
nial all during May as the librarians —— 

dig into their collections for material 

to illustrate “The Colonial Experience.” The exhibits are arranged by 
the University subcommittee of the Durham City-County Bicentennial 
Commission. Displays and locations include “The Land and the 
People,” Main Gallery, Perkins; “Maps and Broadsides,” lobby out- 
side Rare Book Room, Perkins; “Scholarship at Duke on Early Ameri- 
can History and Culture,” and “The Centennial Celebration, 1876,” 
Undergraduate Library lobby, Perkins; “Colonial and Early National 
Political History,” Manuscript Department, Perkins; “Fine Arts in Early 
America,” main lobby, East Campus Library. 


STONES 
BRICKS 
EB FAC ES 


Marguente E. Schumann 


Start walking. Now you don’t have 
any excuse. A walking guide to the 
Duke campuses is out—*Stones, 
Bricks & Faces.” Pocketsize, the 112- 
page book has about fifty photographs 
of the East Campus and West Campus 
and describes in detail five walking 
tours. Even without the maps for the 
self-guided tours, the compact book 
is worth the $1.50 purchase price. 

It is available on campus after 

spring commencement and will be 
sold later through bookstores and 

by mail. 


\ Walking Guide 


to 
Duke University 











Will 


the Well Run 


firewood 


The energy problems of the United States are very 
severe, partly because most Americans do not take 
energy problems seriously. We don’t take them seriously 
because Americans are absolutely unaccustomed to any 
notion of shortage. We have grown up in a culture 
geared to immediacy—to immediate response, to instant 
availability. And in that kind of culture, it’s very diffi- 
cult to suppose that we actually can be running out of 
certain natural resources. 

We are not only running out of some natural re- 
sources but have followed government policies that 
have encouraged the misuse of many of these resources 
and have developed policies that actually discourage 
the development of this country’s resources—indeed 
that will prompt us to rely increasingly on imports. 

Now it evidently doesn’t concern many people and it 
evidently doesn’t concern many congressmen in the 
United States, but right now we import 40 percent of 
our oil. That’s a very, very heavy import dependency. 
Our import dependency on oil is accentuated by a poor 
natural gas policy. Last year, we used up three times 
as much natural gas as we found and added to new re- 
serves. 

Obviously, then, the country is running out. If we 
run out of natural gas (and natural gas is now unavail- 
able in many areas) we must replace that energy from 
natural gas in almost every instance with oil. The oil 
we get, the replacement barrel, is an OPEC 
barrel of oil. 

Consequently, the more we follow policies that do 
not encourage full domestic exploration for natural gas 
and oil, the more we come to rely on Middle Eastern 
and South American countries—countries not noted for 
their political stability. This has severe consequences 
for our military posture, for our social posture, for the 
well-being of our country, for the economy, and for the 
future of this nation. 

Unfortunately, policies that make sense for the 
nation, that will pay off in five years, will have two 
or three congressional elections falling in between. That 
fact, in turn, means that many people choose to take the 
short and easy course. It is always easier to say, “I will 
vote for something to force prices down now,” rather 
than to allow a market to develop in which prices can 
find their natural level and various energy sources can 
be competitive. 

Now people will say, ‘‘What are we going to do about 
solar energy and the use of the tides and geothermal 
schemes’’—and other more arcane energy sources? 
When Ralph Nader appeared before our subcommittee 


1% 4% 


nuclear hydroelectric 


78% 


oil and gas 





on energy and power, I asked him the following set of 
questions after hearing that he would favor simply ~ 
imposing more price controls and continuing existing 

controls on oil and gas. 

I said, ‘Mr. Nader, currently we get a little over 
1 percent of our energy from nuclear sources. Would 
you wish to expand nuclear energy?” 

No, he did not wish to expand nuclear energy. 

I said, ‘Last year we got as much energy from fire- 
wood as we did from nuclear sources. Do you suggest 
burning more firewood?” 

No, he did not. 

I said, “Okay, we’re then up to 2 percent. Now the 
next largest energy source is hydroelectric, which is 
roughly 4 percent. Are there any rivers that you wish 
to dam?” 

He didn’t know many such rivers. 

Okay, now we're up to 6 percent. The next largest 
single source of energy is coal, which accounts for about 
16 percent. Obviously we will be using more coal in the 
future, but coal is a far more heavily polluting fuel than 
either oil or gas. So adding 16 percent coal to 6 percent 
nuclear, firewood, and hydroelectric resources still comes 
back to 78 percent of this nation’s energy being provided 
by oil and gas. 

Given that, we must have very intelligent policies 
for the development of our own oil and gas resources 
if we're not to become increasingly dependent on other 
countries. Any other sort of energy source, such as solar, 
tidal, or geothermal, is somé years away from substantial 
development in this country. It has taken thirty years 
to get nuclear energy up to 1 percent. 

Computer forecasts out of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology suggest that during this year and 
next there will be a 44 percent short-fall of natural gas 
in the Southeast. This short-fall does not necessarily 
mean curtailments to that extent, but it does mean that 
demand will exceed supply by that amount and that 
large amounts of substitute fuel must be brought in. 
The fact of the matter is that every substitute fuel we 
can find for natural gas will be less clean and more 
expensive by a very, very large margin than even the 
deregulated price of natural gas. 

Natural gas has three units in its cost: First, there is 
the amount paid to the producer by the pipeline. Sec- 
ond, there is the cost of transporting the gas from the 
wellhead to the so-called city gate; or, for example, from 
Louisiana to Texas to Durham, North Carolina. Third, 
there is the cost of the distribution system inside the 


city. 
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Look at the cost paid by a New Yorker, for examph 
Of the $3 which a New Yorker pays for natural gas, $2.2 
goes to the distribution system inside the city; 40 cent 
goes for transporting it from Louisiana or Texas up to 
New York; 30 cents goes to the producer. What the pr 
ducer of natural gas gets for his product is about the ' 
same amount that a farmer gets for his wheat out of 4 
price of a loaf of bread. 

Now it’s my judgment, and the judgment of virtual 
every economist, that the only way we will ever meet 
our short-fall of natural gas in this country is if we 
deregulate, not the distribution, not the transportation, 
but the wellhead price of natural gas in the so-called 
interstate system. 

The interstate system is delivering gas to states thal 
do not produce gas but bring it in from across the stat 
line. If North Carolina, for example, does not get thos¢ 
supplies it will try to replace those deficiencies with 
imported barrels of OPEC oil, which will come in at a 
vastly higher price on any BTU equivalency basis thar 
natural gas. That’s why we need very badly to deregu: 
late natural gas. By a margin of only two votes, the — 
House failed to do that in a bill I offered earlier this yea 

In summary, natural gas is the largest domestically 
produced source of energy that we have, but we are © 
using it up much faster than we are finding it. This is 
the case partly because interstate natural gas, under 
federal price regulation, is priced far beneath other 
fuel. That pricing encourages both waste of precious ~ 
resources and shortages in supply. 

Look what happens to a neighborhood when you ~ 
institute rent control. You do so to “protect” people _ 
but you soon find that buildings are allowed to declin 
and that good housing is in short supply. The principh 
is the same. No group of a few wise men in Washing: 
ton can judge what the price should be for a particular 
product. A marketplace does that more effectively. The 
government can assure competition; it cannot assure — 
supply of a diminishing resource when it allows only tl 
same amount to be paid at the wellhead, regardless of 
the cost of extraction, regardless of the depth of the — 
well, regardless of the geological formation, regardless 
of common sense. 

—Robert Krueger — 
This is adapted from extemporaneous remarks Congress- 
man Krueger A.M.’59, a member of three House sub- : 
committees on energy, made at the University. Krueger is 
former dean of Trinity College at Duke and now represents 
a thirty-two county congressional district in his native Texas 


If you have comments on the ideas and viewpoints expressed here, please write: Forum, Duke Alumni Register, Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 27 
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| Students do archaeological 
|: excavation in Duke Forest, 
testing classroom theory 
with trowel and shovel 

| 
| 
| 
| 








Spring at 
New Hope 
Creek 


| It’s a twenty-minute walk from the highway to the 

| _ excavation site—twenty minutes if you don’t stop to haggle 
over the difference between poison oak and poison ivy, 
which border the trail. 

Be A column of students—which stopped to haggle—is 

| _ making its way into Duke Forest down the footpath 
that runs roller-coaster fashion alongside New Hope 

| Creek. The hikers are carrying a shovel and rake and 

5 broom, dustpans and brushes and trowels. 

i At points along this popular stream, where students 
sometimes skinny-dip in summer, boulders hang over 
still pools of water; at other places the current 

rushes between stepping-stones. On this warm spring 
afternoon an amber dog named Dore keeps darting into 
the stream, then rejoining her master at the head of the 
column. 

John Younger, the dog’s owner, is the Duke classics 
and archaeology teacher in charge of the excursion. From 
a shortcut through Duke Forest a second contingent of his 
_beginning archaeology class is also headed toward the 
cléaring. 












_ Digging here at Mark’s Pantry, students unearthed an Indian- 
head penny and an 1893 soft-drink bottle, as well as numerous 
sherds of delicate glass from the shallow trench. 











Eighteen students, more or less, have 
been digging at a spot freed of forest 
tangle several times a week during March 
and April. This is the ninth and last trip 
for them. 

The site itself is off the trail and up a 
hill some 400 feet from the creek. The dig- 
ging party threads its way through under- 
brush before reaching the spot—marked 
mainly by a head-high stack of large 
stones—that the students cleared of small 
growth weeks earlier. 

The venture had begun in early spring 
when about thirty students from 
Younger’s class and Michael Hammond’s 
anthropology classes at Duke spent several 
Saturday mornings combing the forest for 
old Indian settlements. 

Groups cleared a number of square- 
meter “holes” looking for artifacts that 
might indicate previous habitation. The 
work was slow and unproductive. 

But finally the class discovered the stone 
remains of what it assumed to be 
a cabin—a theory that was fairly well 
exploded on the final day’s work. 

So Younger’s class settled in—trekking 
to the site on Tuesday and Thursday 
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Archaeology professor John Younger, below, 
measures off a stone removed from Margaret's 
Hearth as his students complete their final 
day's work at the dig. A student, right, sketches 
elevation of the stone pile; farther right, a 
group of artifacts and a field notebook plotting 
progress at Mark's Pantry. 
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afternoons and Saturday mornings—to 
make an archaeological investigation of 
the cabin site while Hammond’s students 
went their way to continue field surveys 
in other parts of the forest. 

The modest size of the trees and 
evidence of cultivation indicated that 
the site occupied ground that had been 
clear as late as the turn of the century. 

The stack of stones showed one flat 
side and a corner, so it was first assumed 
to be a corner of a shelter of some sort. 
Fifty feet away was a hump of earth filled 
with similar large stones, initially assumed 
to be another corner or a wall of the cabin. 
Trial trenches were put in on either side of 
the main pile of stones to determine if walls 
went off in those directions. 

The principal architectural feature, the 
pile of stones, is officially designated in 
the ‘’book”’ as Trench B, but everyone calls 
it Margaret’s Hearth; the other chief hole, 
Trench A, is known as Mark’s Pantry. The 
familiar names refer to students, 
some of whom became “‘fiercely posses- 
sive” of their areas as the work progressed, 
Younger says. 

Because the site is ‘‘young”’ the mistakes 





the amateur diggers made were not 
serious, but Younger was insistent that 
they follow accepted methods. At times the 
students chafed under the restrictions, 
such as not being able to dislodge an 
obviously old Pepsi-Cola bottle sticking 
out of the ground just outside one of the 
trenches. The bottle had to remain in 
situ—a term the students heard often— 
until it could be removed properly. 

The system for recording the progress 
of the excavation was adapted from the 
British School of Archaeology in Athens, 
rules under which Younger spent seven 
years digging in Greece while working 
toward his doctorate. His dissertation 
for the University of Cincinnati was on 
sealstones, an antique form of jewelry 
that he studied mostly in museums. 

Now in his second year at Duke, 
Younger came directly here from Athens— 
although he is a Californian who did his 
undergraduate work at Stanford. This 
summer and last the classics professor 
supervised digging at a shrine on the 
island of Melos. 

As the weeks went by, the trenches in 
Duke Forest yielded an interesting assort- 





ment of artifacts. When the tumbled stones 
were lugged away from Margaret’s Hearth, 
the excavators found numerous glass and 
metal objects—tall jars, a jelly glass, a 
Mason jar lid, windowpane fragments; a 
tin can, a corroded oil tin, copper sheet- 
ing, half a heavy metal piggy bank shaped 
like an elephant. 
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The roving, or trial, trenches gave up 
worthy artifacts, but neither of them 
turned up any evidence of wall remains— 
an early clue that the cabin theory might 
fold. The diggers found lumps of molten 
glass, pieces of glazed brick, lots of rusty 
nails, a buckle, and a chain link—and from 
the trench nearest the “hearth” the stu- 
dents’ trowels unearthed a lot of carbon 
and ash. 

But it was from Mark’s Pantry, so 
dubbed because of its kitchen-like artifacts, 
that the most datable objects were un- 
covered—even though the five-by-five 
foot square was never excavated deeper 
than ten inches. 

A good deal of glass and pottery was dug 
out of this hole including fragments of 
cut crystal and a beaded vase rim, milk- 
glass buttons and a scrap of leather boot. 
A penny dated 1907 and a bottle with a 
patent date of 1893 helped establish turn- 
of-the-century as the time when the site 
was occupied. 

It may be that internal evidence will 
never completely tell the story of what the 
students found. But once the site has 
yielded all it will, the students will then 
be allowed to avail themselves of property 
and tax records in an attempt to de- 
termine—or confirm—what actually stood 
on this grade above New Hope Creek. 

First, however, they must exhaust the 
archaeological clues, which could take 
three or four seasons of digging. 

Younger has just received a $1,300 
Undergraduate Teaching Grant from the 
University’s Research Council based on 
this first season of fieldwork. Part of the 
money will go into more sophisticated 








equipment, such as a transit and alidade 
for pinning down locations with greater 
accuracy. 

These trenches in Duke Forest had 
plastic sheets thrown over them at the end 
of the spring so they would remain 
relatively undisturbed for further excava- 
tion next year. 

Some of the students remained so devoted 
to their finds that they helped label and 
catalog the artifacts after the semester 
ended—a loyalty that Younger had not 
foreseen. His initial notion has been to 
rotate the excavators from trench to trench, 
but this soon became unadvisable. 

On the final day of excavating, attention 
quickly centered on Margaret’s Hearth. A 
mantle of dirt was shoveled and swept 
from what turned out to be a flat stone 
surface—very hearth-like. Up until then, 
the stone pile was still considered to be a 
section of wall. 

The failure to find other walls coupled 
with discovery of the fire-blackened plat- 
form—originally hidden under rubble— 
seemed to call for a reinterpretation of 
the evidence. The stone surface was 
splotched where brass or bronze objects 
had left an imprint. 

In an imprompta mini-lecture Younger 
reviewed the evidence as the class gathered 
around the clean-swept hearth. Perhaps, 
he said, this had been some kind of light- 
industrial site. The sheer dimensions of the 
hearth precluded its being in a dwelling, 
he suggested. The molten glass and signs 
of brassy objects on the stone might indi- 
cate the use of fire for ‘“manufacturing.”’ 

Next year’s archaeology students will 
sift through the artifacts and go over the 
notebooks as they prepare to trek into the 
Duke Forest to probe deeper into Mark’s 
Pantry and Margaret’s Hearth—even 
though Mark and Margaret will no longer 
be there. 


Students drop a plumb bob, upper back- 
ground, to pinpoint an artifact location at 
Margaret's Hearth as fellow students gouge 
away in one of the trial trenches. A chunk of 
stone broken from the lip of the hearth, right, 
is slipped back into place at the fire-blackened 
platform. 
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New Forestry Dean 
Comes From Northwest 


The newly appointed dean of Duke's 
School of Forestry and Environmental 
Studies spearheaded curriculum reform 
during his ten years at the University of 
Washington at Seattle—a prospect that 
appears to await him at Duke. 

The appointment of Dr. Benjamin A. 
Jayne, now director for the Center for 
Quantitative Studies in Forestry, Fisheries, 
and Wildlife at the University of Washing- 
ton, is the first step in a five-year plan to 
strengthen and find money for Duke’s 
forestry program. 

After the school was threatened with 
closure in February 1975, President Terry 
Sanford announced last September that a 
$3 million fund-raising campaign would be 
implemented, coupled with curriculum 
evaluation and staff additions. 

Jayne, who grew up in Oklahoma and 
has spent the past decade in the Pacific 
Northwest, joined the University of Wash- 
ington in 1966 and two years later was 
named associate dean of the College of 
Forest Resources. 

Jayne succeeds Charles W. Ralston, who 
will return to full-time teaching and re- 
‘search. 

At the University of Washington Jayne 
helped transform the curriculum into a 
case-study format and also worked to 
integrate new and old segments of the 
curriculum. 

“Like other fields, forestry tends to fall 
into neat packages,” says Jayne. “’As 
knowledge expanded, we added to the 
program but didn’t weed out obsolete 
courses. 

“What we tried to do was to blend the 
old and the new courses, rather than just 
tacking on until the curriculum became 
unwieldly.” 

Environmental concerns have forced 
forestry schools to look at the scope of what 
they are doing, Jayne explains. 

“Foralong time,” he says, ‘timber man- 
agement was the core of what forestry 


The keyboard assembly of the Duke Chapel’s 
new Flentrop organ is hoisted into place above 
the main entrance. It forms the heart of the 
ornate colossus of gold, green, and red that 
rises some seventy feet just inside the narthex. 
The 19,000-pound instrument by Dutch 
organ-builder Dirk Flentrop-the last one he 
plans to build-is the largest in this country. 
Craftsmen worked on the organ for four years 
in Holland, before installation began at Duke 
last June. Housed in a solid mahogany case, 
the 5,000- pipe instrument is expected to make 
its debut on Founder's Day in December. 
Chapel organist Fenner Douglass will play the 
five-keyboard instrument. 
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schools did. The schools still lag behind 
mainly because it is difficult for the faculty 
to change its orientation rapidly.” 

Total management systems, he says, are 
what forestry schools are coming to. 

Jayne completed his undergraduate 
forestry work in 1952 at the University of 
Idaho and got his master’s and doctorate 
at Yale University. 

At Seattle, Jayne has been responsible 
for four large grants totaling $1 million for 
developing a graduate program, formulat- 
ing educational modules, predicting the 
physical properties of composite materials, 
and measuring the impact of nuclear power 
plants on surrounding aquatic 
environments. 







College No Guarantee 
Of High-Paying Job 


Employment cutbacks resulting from the 
1973 recession undermined the assumption 
that going to college automatically means 
a good job will be waiting. 

Hard times have given momenum to a 
new wave of vocationalism in higher 
education being developed at the expense 
of the liberal arts, Edgar F. Shannon ‘41, 
retired president of the University of 
Virginia, told Duke’s Phi Beta Kappa 
initiates. 

Students coming out of college with 
B.A.s or Ph.D.s are not finding jobs or at 
least not the jobs they expect, Shannon 
said at the April banquet for students being 
inducted into the elite scholastic organiza- 
tion. 

The disappointing job prospects have 





caused students and parents to question 
the time and cost of college and made 
the public take a hard look at how tax 
dollars are being spent on higher education 

For a lot of people, Shannon said, the 
primary justification for college has been 
a high-paying job and social prestige— 
benefits that have not materialized for 
graduates in the mid-1970s. 

The “‘new vocationalism,”’ he said, has 
received “extensive public acceptance as a 
means of directly readying students to earn 
a living—practical training, instead of alo 
of theoretical notions.” 

He said that ‘early vocational tracking 
and restricted horizons could lead to a 
stratifying of our society that would be 
both inimical to the prospects of the 
individual and to the future strength of 
the nation.” 

Other difficulties in vocationalism, 
Shannon told the twenty-six initiates are 
that jobs people are being trained for 
simply may not exist. 

“In a time of rapid change,” he de- 
clared, ‘specialized training becomes 
rapidly obsolete and such narrowing and _ 
confining training often fails to challenge a 
young man or woman’s highest qualities.” 

People in higher education are partly to” 
blame for the public tendency to link edu- — 
cation with economic factors and voca- 
tional prospects. 

“It’s easier to gain public support for 
one’s institution that way,” the former 
college president said. “It’s easier to appeal | 
to a legislator for additional appropria- 
tions if he can see that more doctors, 
nurses, teachers, or certified public ac- 
countants will be the result of increased 
funding.” 

It is harder, he said, to convince those _ 
with money of the benefits of Shakespeare 
or religious studies. 

“As students, teachers, and adminis- 
trators we have to stop asking the ques-_ | 
tion, ‘What kind of job can I get?’ and in- 
stead start asking the question, ‘What kind 
of human being do I want to be?’ ” : 

While vocational and professional pro- — 
grams have a place in a university, he 
said, ‘‘we must not abandon a central com-— 
ponent of humane learning that leads to 
individual fulfillment and to appreciatio 
of the snared values of a free society.” 

“People who are not challenged to think — 
and to feel in a disciplined and creative ~ 
way, even though they have a job, can be 
stultified and bored,’”” Shannon said. 

He said that education that prepares the 
individual to be flexible and adaptable to 
change and that assists in social mobility — 
was never more essential than it is today. 

‘More than ever we require men and 
women with keen minds who can bring te 
bear a broad background of knowledge 
upon the vast problems that 1ace us as a 
nation and as members of the human race. 
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Shorter news notes 


Eastward goes southward. Duke's jointly 
owned research vessel Eastward is bound for 
Peru, where a team of scientists will study 
coastal upwelling, an ocean phenomenon that 
accounts for half the world’s commercial fish 
catches. The 15,120-mile voyage is the 
longest in the ship's twelve years and her first 
in the Pacific. Dr. Richard T. Barber of the 
Duke Marine Laboratory heads up Coastal 
Upwelling Ecosystem Analysis, which is co- 
ordinating this study by a dozen institutions. 
The largest yet undertaken, the project will 
probe a 200-mile stretch of Peruvian coastline 
where nutrients rise from the ocean floor and 
attract fish. 





SPUD logo by John Furlow 


Up with money. SPUD-acronyi fo: 

Project for University Development—has 
begun a drive to raise funds for the $8 million 
university center. Organized in April, the 
committee hopes to add momentum to the 
Student Union's efforts to raise funds. SPUD 
aims to unify campus groups and organize 
student fund-raising management. Executive 
Committee chairman Jeff Garland said SPUD 
plans to provide the know-how and man- 
power for groups trying to raise money for the 
planned university center, for the East 
Campus recreational center or the Reginald 
Howard Memorial Scholarship for minority 
students. So far $2.4 million has been raised 
toward the $8 million goal. 





Alumni Register Cited 
For National Award 


The Duke Alumni Register, in its first year 
as a tabloid, has been cited as one of the six 
best alumni newspapers in the country. 

Judged by the Chronicle of Higher Edu- 
cation, the competition is sponsored by 
the Council for Advancement and Support 
of Education (CASE), which will confer 
the award at its national meeting in July. 

In a related evaluation of the Register by 
CASE, one judge commented, ‘I have 
nothing but high praise for the most 
exciting tabloid, visually and otherwise, 
to come along in a long time.”’ 

In separate competition Womack Press 
of Danville, Va., which does the camera 
work and presswork for the Register, was 
awarded a first place by the Printing In- 
dustries of the Virginias for its work on 
the Duke alumni periodical. 

The Register, which has a full-time staff 
of three, is mailed eight times a year to 
some 50,000 alumni and friends. 
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How To Watch a Football Fan 


An English professor and ex-athlete tackles the 
question: Why are all those people sitting 

‘on hard benches in the freezing rain shouting insults 
al men playing a boy's game? 

= 





Large-format Register 
wins national alumni award 


Senior Class Gifts 
Go Three Directions 


Each of the three undergraduate senior 
classes at Duke—Trinity, nursing, and 
engineering—chose a different project this 
spring for its class gift, which amounted 
to a total of $76,020. 

Both nursing and engineering set a 
record in participation—59 percent and 49 
percent, respectively. 

At Trinity 20 percent of the senior class 


Pe _ pledged a total of $48,955 toward a building 


fund for the student center on West 
Campus. 

The nurses pledged $15,250 toward es- 
tablishment of a nursing scholarship en- 
dowment fund. 

The engineers pledged $11,815 toward 
expansion of the engineering library. 

The senior class pledges will be paid out 
over periods ranging up to five years. 

Among other gifts to the University, the 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation of New 
York City made a $1.2 million grant toward 
Duke’s humanities program. The grant 
includes $850,000 for three endowed 
assistant professorships in the humanities, 
to be rotated among the humanities depart- 
ments from one- to three-year periods. 

The remaining $350,000 in the Mellon 
grant will support five fellows. These will 
be chosen by the Humanities Council and 
the positions will be funded at $11,000 
each. Two of the five candidates each year 
must have received their doctorate from 
Duke. 

As of June the Epoch Campaign total 
stands at $102.3 million. 

On the area campaign trail, twenty-one 
drives now under way have received a 
total of $3.9 million toward a $4.4 million 
goal. Charles F. Blanchard ’45, J.D. '49 
spearheaded the Raleigh campaign, which 
completed its work with $350,000. 


Dean Pye Named 
Interim Chancellor 


Law school dean Kenneth Pye will serve 
as the University’s interim chancellor until 
a decision is reached on a permanent 
chancellor. 

John O. Blackburn, chancellor since 1971, 
steps down at the end of June to return to 
teaching in the economics department. 

Pye served as Duke’s first chancellor in 
1970-71, but resigned this number two post 
in the administration because of ill health. 

President Terry Sanford says that Pye is 
accepting the appointment for one year 
only. He will then return to the law school, 
where he became dean in 1968. 

“Dean Pye is doing this because we 
need him,” Sanford said. ‘‘He is not a 
candidate for the full-time job and he has 
made it clear that he will not accept the 
chancellor’s responsibilities after a year.” 

Sanford added that he and Alex 
McMahon, chairman of Duke’s trustees, 
believe that Blackburn’s health may permit 
him to return to the chancellor’s job after 
a year’s absence. 

Blackburn has said he is leaving the 
chancellor’s office, which entails major 
budgetary functions, because of his health. 

“His doctor tells us,”’ said Sanford, ‘’that 
a few months away from the demands of 
the office may clear up any concerns about 
Dr. Blackburn’s health.’”’ 





A commercial diver, testing decompression tables and diver apparatus, prepares to descend into 
‘the pot’ at Duke's hyperbaric chamber for a 1,000-foot simulation. 


Blackburn continues to chair the invest- 
ment committee and to work ona special 
project to increase the endowment of the 
University. 

It is expected that a permanent appoint- 
ment will come in late fall. A search com- 
mittee seeking a chancellor will continue to 
consider candidates. 

Pye, who came to Duke in 1967 from 
Georgetown University, was University 
counsel from 1971 to 1974. 


1,713 Receive Degrees 
In Spring Graduation 


At Duke’s spring commencement exer- 
cises, at which degrees were granted to 
1,713 students, honorary degrees were con- 
ferred upon eight people ranging from the 
judge who presided over the Watergate 
trials to the leader of Italy’s ruling political 
party. 

Duke President Terry Sanford addressed 
the graduates at a warm Sunday afternoon 
ceremony in Wallace Wade Stadium. 

The degrees granted included 923 from 
Trinity, 96 in engineering, 91 in nursing, 
20 in forestry, 79 in divinity, 131 in law, 
134 in medicine, 239 in the graduate 
school. 


Receiving honorary degrees at Duke’s 
124th graduation exercise were U. S. Dis- 
trict Judge John J. Sirica, doctor of laws; 
Amintore Fanfani, head of the Italian 
Christian Democratic party, doctor of 
humanities; Joseph Kirkland, secretary- 
treasurer of the AFL-CIO, doctor of laws; 
Dr. Lewis Thomas, president of Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center, doctor of 
humane letters. 

Dr. John F. Enders, Harvard University 
virologist and Nobel laureate, doctor of 
humane letters; Dr. James’R. Scales, 
president of Wake Forest University, 
doctor of laws; Octavio Paz, Mexican poet 
and man of letters, doctor of literature; 
Dr. Hildegard E. Peplau, director of 
graduate psychiatric nursing at Rutgers 
University, doctor of science. 





Myths of old age. An upbeat film called 
“What Do You Want To Be When You Grow 
Old?”’, shot partly at Duke and in Durham, 
exposes some of the stereotypes of which old 
people are the victims. Appearing in the 
film, recently aired on local television, are half 
a dozen people who are participating in a 
twenty-year study at Duke’s Center for the 
Study of Aging and Human Development. 
The film showns creative ways in which 
people beyond sixty-five—often in their 
eighties and nineties—are coping with old age. 
The biggest problem old people face, says 
center director George Maddox, are in freeing 
themselves from the images people have about 
getting old. 


Have it your way. Russian and English 
translations of the proceedings of a joint U.S.- 
Soviet conference has just been finished by the 
Duke Translation Service. The manuscript 
covers a meeting last November at the Duke 
Marine Laboratory on the biological 
productivity of the world’s oceans. The staff of 
interpreters, editors, and typists have been 
doing similar work at Duke since 1973, 
translating articles, speeches, business letters, 
engineering specifications, technical manuals, 
and medical procedures—into thirteen 
languages. The center will even work up a 
phonetic text fora lecturer to use in addressing 
an audience in a language he doesn’t speak. 





Translation Service logo by Vita Hayes 


Women above average. Duke Medical 
School is running ahead of the national 
average in the number of women being 
admitted and graduating. In 1966 Duke was 
slightly behind the national average, its five 
women only accounting for 6.2 percent of the 
medical graduating class that year, as com-— 
pared with 6.9 percent nationally. But by 1971 
women at Duke made up 12.5 percent of the 
class while the national average was 9.2 per- 
cent. The gap widened in 1975 twenty-one 
female M.D.s, or 17.2 percent of the Duke 
class, compared with the 13.4 percent J 
nationally. Last year’s entering class included 
only 2 percent more women than the national - 
average. The 1980 class now has 29.8 bn 
percent women. ? 





Experts Air Problems 
Facing the Coastlines 


The way people deal with coastal 
problems that arise where an ocean meets 
land is changing technologically and 
politically—changes accelerated by the 
popularity of the waterfront. 

Some of the traditional methods of 
coping with beach erosion—jetties and 
seawalls, for example—turn out to be costly 
and ineffective. 

But as people put up homes along the 
North Carolina coast and as commercial 
development follows the home builders, 
coastal management takes on greater 
urgency. 

Dr. John Costlow ‘42, Ph.D. ‘55, director 
of Duke’s Marine Laboratory near Beaufort, 
told seventy-three alumni in May that 
many coastal problems have not been 
studied in the thirty postwar years since 
machines have made it possible to alter 
drastically the environment. 

In his opening remarks to participants in 
an Alumni Saturday Seminar at the Marine 
Laboratory, Costlow set the stage for the 
weekend at which alumni listened to 
lectures and toured the research facility. 

The alumni were bused from their 
beachfront motel to the island laboratory 
for the seminar on ‘These Troubled 
Shores,” which dealt chiefly with the 
situation along North Carolina’s Outer 
Banks. 

“In the early fifties tax records showed 
about a half-million dollars a year being 
spent on development projects dotting the 
North Carolina coast,’’ Costlow said. “By 
1975 that figure had risen to $19 million 
for one year.” 

In 1974 the North Carolina legislature 
passed the Coastal Management Act 
providing for a resources commission to 
help direct development in the twenty 
coastal counties. But in many respects, 
said Costlow, it is a ‘‘“monstrous experi- 
ment and only time will tell whether 
property management is even feasible.”’ 

In the meantime, explained Thomas Eure 
‘53, chairman of the Coastal Resources 
Commission, the state has enacted a 
number of laws aimed at protecting the 
shoreline laws which the commission 
enforces. 

Since childhood, Eure said, when he 
played on the marshlands and beaches 
bordering his hometown of Beaufort, he 
has seen land reclamation ‘‘destroy” the 
marshes with dredge-and-fill techniques, 
sand dunes disappear when the fragile 
spartina grass was killed as automobiles 
crowded beaches, and shellfish waters 
polluted by overcrowded trailer parks 
dumping sewage into the sound. 

Eure said North Carolina is one of the 
first coastal states to pass a land manage- 
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ment measure covering fifty years. The 
plan will be reevaluated and updated every 
five years. 

Each county is responsible for de- 
termining which of its lands will be desig- 
nated as “‘developed” and given full 
municipal services and which will be 
“transition zones” with limited services. 
The idea, Eure says, is to control the 
amount and rate of growth within a 
community. 

Of course, Eure concluded, all plans must 
be tempered with the economics and 
politics of a situation—both feasibility and 
compromise will play a role. 

‘There was tremendous opposition at 
first to the Coastal Management Act,” 
Eure said, ‘but by now most developers 
along the Outer Banks have accepted the 
regulations and those who don’t, don’t 
build.” 

Currituck County extension agent Jerry 
Hardesty, the third speaker at the seminar, 
discussed the experiences of one county 
confronting the problem of land 
management. 

Currituck County, which includes 
twenty-three miles of Outer Banks, was 
experiencing unbridled growth when he 
came to the area. The originator of the 
county’s planning board, Hardesty took 
his problems to a professional environ- 





mental design firm which computerized 
the numerous requirements and environ- 
mental facts about that stretch of Outer 
Banks and came up with a master plan for 
development. 

William Kirby-Smith Ph.D.’70, research 
associate at the Marine Lab, talked about 
factors affecting land use at the microscopic 
and chemical levels. 

Using a large Open Grounds Farm in 
Carteret County as his example, Kirby- 
Smith discussed how changes in any of the 
natural resources can affect all resource 
reactions right down to the type of fish in 
estuary waters. (See October Register, ‘Big 
Farmers and Little Fishermen’’) 

But more important, Kirby-Smith said, 
are the long-range implications of these 
seemingly small interactions. 

For example, the anaerobic bacteria 
Escherichia Coli, usually found in animal 
wastes, are used to measure pollution 
levels. Right now the small rivers and 
inlets surrounding the Open Grounds 
Farm are very clean—a low bacteria 
count—but what will happen once large 
herds of beef cattle are introduced and 
there is a large runoff of rainwater, Kirby- 
Smith asked. 


See photos pages 10 and 11 











Still a year and a half from completion, the 
Duke Comprehensive Cancer Center's 
treatment building rises out of the ground asa 
wing to the Duke Hospital. The four-level — 
facility, which puts all patient treatment 
under one roof, can handle a thousand out- — 
patient treatments a week, compared to 650° 
now. The top floor will have twenty rooms 
for cancer patients involved in special 
research. The other two buildings in Duke's 
cancer program are strictly research facilities. 






Astudent committee has chosen a trio of Duke teachers— 
‘in nursing, botany, and history—to receive 

this year's Alumni Awards for Distinguished 
Undergraduate Teaching. The plaques and checks 
from the Alumni Association were awarded 

during Alumni Weekend in June. 





Two years in the Peace Corps helped 
Charles Bergquist, now on the history 
faculty at Duke, decide he really didn't 
want to drop out of college in the late 
1960s. But the years spent in Colombia 
and another year roofing houses didn't 
| help him decide what it was that he did 
want to do. He simply knew it had to 
involve Latin America. Until he was a 

_ junior Bergquist attended the University 
of Chicago, returning there three years 
later with a Colombian wife and a child 
| on the way. “We arrived to find all this 
dirty, gray snow on the ground and my 
wife hated it.” It wasn’t long before 

| Bergquist and his family transferred to 
the University of Washington, the area 
| where he grew up, where he received a 
degree in Latin American studies. Then he 
studied history at Stanford. ‘I didn’t start 
out to be a teacher,” he says. “I only 
wanted to study Latin America in a 

| relatively uncompromised way. 
Academics did this for me. I don’t teach 
to be teaching, either. It's most important 
_ for me to convey an understanding—my 
__ understanding—of what this under- 

| developed portion of the world is all 

| about. To teach is to alert people to an 
analysis of the historical relationship 
between Latin America and North 
America-how they could not and have 

| not developed independently.” ‘What 

| most people don’t realize,” he says, ‘‘is 
| that the U.S. economic structure is 

| very dependent on that part of the 
Third World. Bergquist’s export 
economies class which studied Bolivian 
miners and Colombian coffee pickers and 
| his class on political films of Latin 
American history captured his students’ 
imagination. ‘It was rather disturbing 
to notice in the political film course 

the vastly different reactions and evalua- 
tions students gave to the far left 
material they were studying, even 
though it was tempered with a text- 
book from the far right. It’s amazing 
how the perceptual baggage we all 
have from previous experiences 
determines what we see, regardless of 
what a book or film says.” 
































Terry Johnson, botany 


Three Who Teach 


continued 


When Duke botanist Terry Johnson was growing up in Colorado, he rode a horse from 
his folks’ farm to a one-room, one-teacher schoolhouse-a bit of lore that Johnson's 
three daughters, he says, find almost too picturesque to believe. That first teacher, a woman 
who taught all eight grades, left an impression on this boy who helped his father work a 
240-acre wheat and potato farm in the San Luis Valley. But the teachers who really 
made a difference were at the University of Illinois when Johnson was a freshman there 
in the middle of the Depression. Two botany lecturers—‘so dynamic, so obviously 
interested in what they were doing,” he says—caused him to change his major from chem- 
istry to botany. Now chairman of Duke’s botany department, Johnson is a crewcut, 
quick-gaited man of fifty-three who might well fit that description he gives of his own 
college teachers. As he lectures, he presses his palms together at his chin, then his hands 
shape things in the air—-bacteria or a theory. He seems to draw students right into his 
thinking processes. ‘Now this theory that Dan has just brought up here,”’ Johnson says 
to his class, “is something that a lot of people have not thought of, but I’m sure of course’’— 
he hastily adds—that a number of you were about to bring up the same possibility.” 
Johnson, who teaches bacteriology and mycology, is now sampling fungi in 

lakes in Norway and Sweden, whose waters are being turned acidic—and thus fatal to 
game fish-by industrial pollutants blown across the North Sea. 
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“I always knew I wanted to teach. There was never any they begin practicing. The difference between what they saw 


question in my mind, although I didn’t always know what I their role as in school and what they find on the job jars 
wanted to teach,” says nursing instructor Alice Dietz, as she about 30 percent of them so much they drop out of the 
snipped flowers in her patio garden. “I guess what profession. A caste system of sorts exists in most societies, 


| influenced me the most was my job as a Red Cross nurse’s aid _ Dietz says, including the health profession. Dietz uses 
in world War II. Until then, most of my interest had beenin _— gaming techniques to illustrate theory-tinker toys to 


art.” Dietz grew up in Philadelphia and earned a bachelor's construct job hierarchies and chips to demonstrate power 
and master's degree in nursing education from the University plays. ‘Most people who have a lot of power-in this case, 
of Pennsylvania. She taught for ten years in hospital nursing the doctors—don't realize the extent of their power,” she 
schools before going to Africa to practice jungle medicine says. ‘They represent the moneyed upper class. The middle 
for eight years. She says that most of the administrators class in our case are the nurses-the silent majority who 
in the twenty-eight bed hospital in Liberia where she went basically sit by and watch what is happening between the 
to set up a collegiate nursing program “wouldn't give an powerful and the powerless—the patients.” In this system, 
inch of their power to help a Liberian learn to do something Dietz says, the nurses are more able to help the patient—-but 
| for himself. When I insisted that we foreigners were there as most don’t. Everyone is busy competing for power, 
teachers and refused to do all the work myself,’’ she says, attention, and money. ‘But who suffers?” she asks. “The 
“T got a lot of flack.” But she finally saw every position patient, the very person everyone is supposed to be helping. 
filled by a Liberian. One of her educational goals, Dietz It is a very inefficient system and attitudes about authority, 
says, is to coach student nurses how to overcome the ‘‘role ability, and recognition need changing.” ; 
shock’ they usually experience within three months after Alice Dietz, nursing 
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Seventy-three alumni spent a rainy May weekend at Duke Marine 
Laboratory being brought up to date on coastal problems. “These 
Troubled Shores,” a Saturday Seminar sponsored by the Department 
of Alumni Affairs and the Marine Lab, focused on North Carolina’s 
response to the erosion, commercial exploitation, and ecological 
change that threaten its shoreline. Alumni toured the research 
laboratory on Pivers Island, just across the channel from Beaufort, 

and visited a huge corporate farm, where Marine Laboratory scientists 
are involved in a water-monitoring project. 


See story page 6 
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Under overcast skies at Atlantic Beach, sana- 
bag jetties exemplify an erosion-control 
technique that now appears to be failing to 
hold the sand. Seminar participants at the 

| Marine Laboratory moved quickly in the rain 
as they toured research labs and paused to 

| chat with the weekend lecturers, such as 
Thomas Eure ‘53, top right. 
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The Florida Experience 
Land and Water Policy in a Growth State 


By Luther J. Carter ‘51. Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1975. 355 pp. $15. 


It is no accident that Florida has produced 
more nationally prominent environmental 
crises during the last decade than any other 
state in the union. This is the inevitable 
result of a headlong rush to develop, 
backed by big money, led by “‘porkchop”’ 
politicians, all carried out in a particularly 
delicate environment. What other state 
could boast such headline-grabbing events 
as the Miami jetport controversy, 

the cross-state barge canal, the Everglades 
water crisis, the battle to save Big Cypress 
Swamp, plus that old hardy perennial of 
American journalism, the Florida swamp- 
land swindle? 

Luther Carter, in a thorough, exhaus- 
tively researched, fast-moving, and fasci- 
nating account, chronicles the history of 
the clash between development and en- 
vironment in Florida. Very often books 
about the environment written by environ- 
mentalists are as objective as a mother’s 
description of her firstborn’s accomplish- 
ments. The reader who has tired of such 
books, written with good intentions but 
little objectivity, will be delighted with 
this one. Carter, although obviously a 
strong proponent of land-use controls, 
presents broad and informed viewpoints 
from all sides of the conflicts. 

Carter, a staff writer for Science maga- 
zine, begins his book with a rundown of 
Florida’s major natural environments and 
a brief summary of the environmental 
problems Florida faces, including rates, 
directions, and types of growth ang de- 
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velopment. Surprisingly, to me at least, he 
points out that draining wetlands for agri- 
culture has, ““beyond question, done more 
damage to the Florida environment than 
any other kind of development.” 

Repeatedly, Carter illustrates the wide- 
spread and unexpected snowballing effects 
of tampering with delicate environments. 
His many examples of this are the most 
important lessons the book has for the 
concerned public. 

Take for instance the $34 million chan- 
nelization of the Kissimmee River. This 
river, which flows into Lake Okeechobee 
in South Florida, was changed from a 
meandering ninety-mile course to a 
‘broad superhighway” of fifty-two miles. 
The disappearance of marshes and flood 
plains has been interpreted by developers 
as an invitation to come in and build up. 

The problem is that rainfalls greater 
than the so-called ten-year storm will still 
cause flooding and because development 
and farming along the river is now in- 
creasing, the damage will be greater than 
it ever could have been before. Substantial 
fish and wildlife resources have been lost 
by channelization, but that had been 
expected. 

Prior to channelization during times of 
floods, the marshes acted as natural 
nutrient filters and marsh plants soaked up 
vast amounts of nutrients from the water. 
Now, because the river will stay within 
its banks except during major storms, all 
of the nutrients arrive untouched in Lake 
Okeechobee. The lake is now in danger of 
choking in its own richness (eutrophica- 
tion). On top of all these problems, the 
Lake Okeechobee levees are not likely to 
handle major floods from the new 
Kissimmee River, and the excess will have 
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to be suddenly flushed out into the marine 
environment. 

Another example of snowballing en- 
vironmental impact is the draining of the 
Everglades pursuant to Governor 
Broward’s 1905 statement that ‘’the people 
of Florida should knock a hole in the wall 
of coral’’ surrounding the Everglades and 
let them drain. But it wasn’t that simple. 
Besides wiping out the Everglades,drain- 
ing them caused muck fires, soil subsi- 
dence, saltwater intrusion into drinking 
water, increased flooding during rainy 
seasons, and drying up of gator holes and 
other environments. 

Adding spice and utility to the book is 
Carter’s description of the maze of 
Florida’s environmental politics. Although 
the details are unique to Florida, the big 
picture of the interaction of local, state, 
and federal government with politicians, 
developers, and environmentalists offers 
important lessons for all. 

A case in point is the Golden Gate 
Estates near Naples. Carter’s description 
of this 113,000-acre development within 
the Big Cypress Swamp is at once fasci- 
nating and frightening. The company’s 
(Gulf American) efforts were encouraged 
by the Naples city government and the 
Collier County commission because of a 
frustrating combination of lack of concern, 
ignorance, incompetence, and conflict of 
interest. 

Lots in Golden Gates Estates were sold 
by high-pressure tactics common to the 
less scrupulous Florida land dealers. After 
scrumptious banquets at which movies 
and slide shows were shown, salesmen at 
individual tables would begin working on 
prospects. If interest was shown in a lot, 
the salesman would jump up and shout to 
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the manager-master of ceremonies, “Put a 
hold on lot so and so.”” Within five or 
ten minutes the manager would shout back 
and ask whether he could remove the 
“hold,” which gave the salesman the 
chance to renew pressure. A signed con- 
tract was publicly and, presumably, jubi- 
lantly announced. 

At the time Carter wrote the book only 
a few dozen houses had been built in 
Golden Gate Estates, but a massive en- 
vironmentally damaging clearing opera- 
tion along with road and canal building | 
was being carried out for “no defensible | 
or even ascertainable purpose.”’ Mean- 
while the county has promised to main- 
tain miles of roads and canals leading 
nowhere. Carter holds out some hope, 
however, because local government, like 
the child who has burned his fingers on 
the hot stove, does seem to mature bit b 
bit. 

I heartily recommend this book to any- 
one even slightly interested in or active 
in environmental issues. If your family 
plans a trip to Florida soon, the book wil 
add a new dimension to your vacation. 
Certainly no citizen of Florida should be 
without this book. 

A final sad note. When Carter finished 
this book in 1974 the porkchop gang was 
out and some hope for land-use policy 
was on the horizon. Now the North Florida 
porkchoppers seem to be in again. 

—Orrin H. Pilke 














Dr. Pilkey, professor of geology at Duke, 
has written a handbook to Bogue Banks, North 
Carolina, How to Live wih an Island. 
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a “Writing historical surveys is no easy 
"matter. Writing a brief historical survey is 
next to impossible. I was reminded of that 
‘fact this spring when I asked the students 
a my early American history course at 
Duke to prepare ‘bicentennial minutes.’ 
"After extensive reading on some cae! 
cant topic, they were to reduce it to two 
ges of explicit prose—detailed, sug- 

- gestive, readable. The assignment was 
tough, but they handled it well. Perhaps 
"one of them will aspire to write concise 

r ‘colonial history in the style of W.W. 


_ Abbot earned his doctorate at Duke and 
went on to edit the admirable journal of 
early American history, The William & 

- Mary Quarterly. He is now a professor 
at Thomas Jefferson’s University of Vir- 
ginia. From that suitable Charlottesville 


- setting he has produced a new volume for 


Wiley’s American Republic Series. 

_ The book’s most obvious attraction, es- 
pecially for general readers, is its brevity — 
156 years in 123 pages. In eight swift 
chapters, Abbot moves from the begin- 
_nings of English colonization (Jamestown) 
_ to the beginnings of decolonization (the 
Stamp Act crisis). To cover this ground 
effectively in so brief a span, he has made 
ome disciplined editorial decisions and 
tuck by them. 

_ First, he gives little room to what might 
be called “the new social history,” the 
diverse efforts in the past decade to utilize 
the tools of demography, psychology, or 
ethnology in a revised interpretation of the 


|: colonial past. Native Americans and 


| Americans from Africa receive only pass- 
_ ing mention; Abbot is focusing on ‘’the 
| story of the Americanization of the Euro- 
_ pean settlers on the Atlantic coast of North 
Such matters of renewed cur- 
rent interest as the place of women and the 
condition of the poor are touched only 
indirectly, as a result of the conscious 
choice ‘to seek for clues to social realities 
of our national origins by telling how 
familiar institutions got started, altered, 
and became fixed.” 





focus on institutional themes is the 

| decision to concentrate on the stories of 
Massachusetts and Virginia. In doing this, 
_ Abbot has freed himself to tell those two 
| familiar, important, and contrasting tales 
| in a detailed and speculative way. 
The drama Abbot summarizes is hard- 








| four centuries,” he states on page one, 
“Europeans managed much of the earth 
| and did it with a seemingly irresistible 


| drive to remake all men in their own image. 


‘Tt was as unlikely and important a 2 HE 


| Mess as men have ever engaged in.’ 


_ The North American portion of that story 
was indeed “unlikely and important,” and 
| it was also, as Abbot makes clear, ‘a busi- 
ness” in the most literal sense. In a brisk 
opening chapter he explains vividly how 
‘the sale of cloth and woolens to Europe 
“created the surplus capital, the displaced 
labor, and the overseas shipping capacities 
| that made colonization possible, if not 

: inevitable. He then suggests the ways in 
hich the needs of England’s merchant- 


An even more striking choice than this . ¢ 


ly an insignificant one. ‘“Over the span of — 


written a separate book, was not founded 
until 1732.) 

Students of early America will find 
Abbot's condensed treatment of traditional 
themes refreshing. Historical browsers 
will be grateful for such a readable survey, 
free of footnotes, statistical data, and 
troublesome quotations. In a straightfor- 
ward and thoughtful way, Abbot has made 
good his assertion ‘that a general under- 
standing of how the English colonies came 
into existence may be gained from a study 
of their prototypes in Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts.”’ 
—Peter H. Wood| 


Dr. Wood, associate professor of history at 
Duke, is currently studying the relations be- 
tween Europeans, Africans, and Native 
Americans in the South during the 
eighteenth century. 


Yesterday’s Asheville 


By Joan Langley ‘59 and Wright Langley. 
E. A. Seemann, 1975. 128 pp. with 213 
historical photographs, engravings, 
drawings, maps. $9.95. 


Anyone who has opened an attic trunk 
knows the power of old photographs to 
detain. 

Joan and Wright Langley have 
assembled some very detaining photo- 
graphs—plus explanatory text—that will 
appeal to the stranger to Asheville as 
well as to those familiar with this 
western North Carolina city between the 
Blue Ridge and Great Smoky Mountains. 

Two hundred years ago this summer the 
Indian territory around the present site 
of Asheville was invaded by American 
forces under General Griffith Rutherford 


because the Cherokee Indians sided with 
the British in the Revolutionary War. 
Even though force and postwar treaties 
opened the area and government land 
grants encouraged settlement, claiming 
the land in fact was difficult and risky. 

In the autumn of 1784 Samuel Davidson, 
his wife, infant daughter, and his wife’s 
slave, were the first to leave Fort Davidson 
(now Old Fort) and settle west of 
Swannanoa Gap. Before spring, however, 
Samuel Davidson was dead: a Cherokee 
raiding party removed the bell from the 
frontiersman’s grazing horse one night, 
and lured Davidson to his death. 

Nevertheless, the westward movement 
had begun and Samuel’s twin brother 
William and sister Rachel became part of 
a succession of settlers into the scenic but 
often harsh mountain environment. By 
January 1792 institutional government 
arrived with the creation of Buncombe 
County, named after a Revolutionary War 
hero, Col. Edward Buncombe. William 
Davidson’s barn was the locale for the first 
session of court after his house proved too 
small for the crowd. By 1797 the tiny 
settlement of Morristown was incorpor- 
ated as Asheville in honor of the state’s 
governor Samuel Ashe. In the next century 
and a half the problems of isolation, war 
both civil and international, natural 
disaster, and economic depression con- 
fronted the growing city. 

Without question the turning point in 
the history of the town was the arrival of 
the Western North Carolina Railroad in 
1880. According to the authors the popu- 
lation, 2,610 the year the railroad came, 
rose to 11,500 in ten years—plus the infusion 
of an estimated 30,000 “‘summer people”’ 
in 1886 alone. Along with the railroad 
link to piedmont North Carolina came such 





amenities as street lighting, telegrap) 
service, an electric street railway, water- 
works, a public hospital, a public library, 
and a board of trade—or early-day 
chamber of commerce. Indeed it is the de- 
velopment of civic growth in the 1880s and 
again in the 1920s that the authors cover 
most successfully. In the single vital area 
of transportation one dramatically ob- 
serves progress from rope-pulled ferries 
to modern bridges, from crude oxcarts to 
gasoline trucks, and from stagecoaches to 
streetcars and buses. A succession of court 
houses, office buildings, and hotels attest 
to the vast building activity and changing 
styles of architecture. In this day of inter- 
est in historic preservation and attention to 
design, one could question whether the 
razing of the original majestic and dis- 
tinctive Battery Park Hotel in 1922 for the 
more familiar high-rise replacement in- 
deed represented progress. “Boom fever,” 
however, undoubtedly pleased Thomas 
Wolfe’s mother when the property where 
her husband’s monument shop that had 
been purchased for $1,000 in 1883 sold for 
$30,000 in 1921. 

Perhaps most people are acquainted 
with Asheville as tourists, and as the photo- 
graphs document the official promoters 
have worked faithfully through the years 
to attract and entertain “summer people.” 
In addition to famous political leaders 
(Presidents Grover Cleveland, William 
McKinley, Theodore and Franklin Roose- 
velt and unsuccessful candidates William 
Jennings Bryan and Henry Wallace), 
businessmen (Harvey Firestone, Jr., and 
Henry Ford), sportsmen (Babe Ruth and 
Bobby Jones), and film celebrities (Susan 
Hayward and Boris Karloff), the tourists 
and townspeople have witnessed an 
aerialist crossing the public square on a 
tightrope, annual rhododendron, 
mountain dance, and folk festivals, and 
numerous parades and conventions. 
George W. Vanderbilt became the most 
influential summer visitor when he bought 
the town of Best, changed the name to 
Biltmore, constructed a “country home” 
of 250 rooms in the style of a French 
chateau, and purchased 125,000 acres for 
his personal estate. 

Despite the temptation to depict only 
the sensational and the famous the authors 
have succeeded in aptly illustrating the 
everyday, commonplace aspect of city life 
as well. Slum conditions are not omitted. 
The contributions of Italian and Greek in- 
habitants are acknowledged. Pictures of 
Victorian parlors, the Mikado room in a 
local drugstore, a wedding party, and a 
horse-drawn Biltmore dairy wagon de- 
livering milk one snowy morning attest 
to the simple but increasingly elegant 
life of a predominately middle-class small 
town in early twentieth-century America. 
Also pride and quiet desperation are evi- 
dent in the mention of a school essay con- 
test on ‘Have Faith in Asheville” during 
the Great Depression in the 1930s. 

Regrettably this history ends in 1950. 
One gets so interested in the historical 
‘narrative and pictorial record that it is 
a disappointment not to havea more up-to- 
date account. Although every conceivable 
subject is mentioned, the all too few pic- 
tures of schools fail to convey the influ- 
ential and innovative educational history 
of the city. This volume clearly outlines 
why visitors no longer write, as did Bishop 
Francis Asbury in the early 1800s, ‘once 
more I have escaped from filth, fleas, 
rattlesnakes, hills, mountains, rocks, and 
rivers: farewell, western world for awhile!” 

William E. King 


Dr. King ‘61, A.M. ‘63, Ph.D. '70, a native 
‘North Carolinian, is University Archivist. 
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Class Notes 


Write: Charlotte Corbin, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Office, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person's 
undergraduate class. Married couples repre- 
senting different class years are usually listed 
under the earlier year. 


Dr. George Harley ‘16, now deceased, was 
honored by the Methodist Conference of Liberia 
on the fiftieth anniversary of his arrival as a 
missionary in that country. Mrs. Harley, a 
misssionary with her husband, and her doctor 
son attended the full day celebration at which 
President William R. Tolbert of Liberia was the 
chief speaker and after which a rally was held 
initiating a drive for $60,000 for the seventh 
wing of the Ganta Mission Hospital. Those 
attending filed by a large table on which they 
placed contributions amounting to $25,000 in 
cash and pledges. During the conference the 
Ganta Mission Hospital was renamed George 
Way Harley Hospital. 


"28 


Cary C. Cole and Clara Nycum Cole ‘35 live 
in Durham. The latest news in their family is 
the arrival of their first grandchildren, twin 
daughters born on March 23 to one of their 
daughters. Their youngest child, a son, will 
be a Duke freshman this fall. 


30 


Charles T. Thrift, Jr. (A.M.’32, B.D.’33), presi- 
dent of Florida Southern College in Lakeland 
since 1957, retired on June 1. Mrs. Thrift is the 
former Ruth King ‘31. 


"31 


Cornelia Yarbrough Hines (Mrs. Richard K.) 
writes that her husband died on Dec. 30. She 
makes her home in Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 


Josephine Wilkerson Kirk (Mrs. J. Sidney), 
director of the Wake County department of 
social services since 1941, plans to retire on 
June 30. She makes her home in Apex, N.C. 


"32 


Ken P. Winstead is an associate with Buck & 
Buck, Inc., realtors in Jacksonville, Fla. 


"33 


Merrimon Cunninggim A.M. (LL.D.’63) became 
interim president of Salem Academy and Col- 
lege, Winston-Salem, on June 1. A Duke trustee 
and resident of Clayton, Mo., Dr. Cuninggim 
was head of Cuninggim Associates, aconsulting 
service to foundations, colleges, and univer- 
sities. His wife is the former Whitty Daniel ‘38. 


"35 


J. Samuel (Sammy) Bell has moved from 
Charlotte to Miami. He retired on Oct. 1 of 
last year after twenty-five years as a group rep- 
resentative with North Carolina Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield. He writes that he and his wife, who 
have three children and three grandchildren, 
are “enjoying golf, swimming, and participating 
in activities at Kendall United Methodist 
Church.” 


"38 


Fred J. Herndon (A.M.’42), a Durham builder 
and chairman of the North Carolina Housing 

Finance Agency, has been selected alife director 
of the National Association of Home Builders. 
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"39 


W. Lane Williams A.M. has been appointed 
assistant vice-chancellor of the University of 
Mississippi Medical Center at Jackson. 


"41 


Helmut P. Koenig of New York City is a writer, 
specializing in travel articles which appear in 
various newspaper travel sections including the 
New York Times, Chicago Tribune, Boston Herald, 
Washington Post. He travels about six months 
of the year and in recent years has visited most 
parts of the world. His wife is a photographer 
and collaborates on many assignments. Mr. 
Koenig is a member of the New York Travel 
Writers Association and has been on the board 
of directors of the Society of American Travel 
Writers for the past three years. 


Gordon C. MacLeod was elected chairman of 

the board of the City National Bank of Miami 

Beach in February. He is also serving as presi- 
dent of the Dade County Bankers Assn. for 1976. 
Mrs. McLeod is the former Sarah Chase. 


Sara Stubbs Porter (Mrs. Robert E.) and her 
family have returned to Charlotte, N.C., after 
residing in Florida for three years. While at 
Ponte Vedra Beach, she attended the University 
of North Florida full-time, receiving the M.Ed. 
degree in special education last December. She 
has a son in college and a daughter in high 
school. 


"43 


Weddie Huffman, who was with Burlington 
Industries for twenty-five years and was di- 
rector of industrial relations until recently, has 
established his own business, Weddie Huffman 
Enterprises, offering service in human rela- 
tions. In addition to counseling in employee 
and labor relations, he speaks to church, civic, 
and professional groups. Mr. Huffman still 
maintains his headquarters in Greensboro, N.C. 


"44 


Wilma Smith McMillan (Mrs. George M.) of 
Salt Lake City received the M.Ed. degree from 
the University of Utah in 1973, at which time 
her daughter received the same degree. In 
addition to the daughter, who is married, Mrs. 
McMillan and her husband, an attorney, have 
a married son. 


"45 


George H. Fox, Jr., M.E. has again earned high 
real estate marketing honors from Coldwell 
Banker Commercial Brokerage Co., Los 
Angeles, placing among the firm’s top twenty 
sales and leasing specialists in nationaide 
competition. 


"46 


Edward G. Haskell, Jr., has been appointed 
project director for the Area Health Education 
Center (AHEC) program, South Carolina’s major 
effort to improve distribution of physicians 
and other health resources. He is an associate 
professor of family practice at the Medical Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, having joined the 
faculty in 1974 after practicing in Florida for 
twenty-four years. 


Fred R. Pfisterer M.Div. led the clerical delega- 
tion of the Louisville annual conference of the 


United Methodist Church to its general con- 
ference in Portland, Ore., in April. He is serving 
as superintendent of the Bowling Green district, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


‘47 


Clarence J. Brown, Jr., congressman from Ohio, 
was awarded the Boy Scouts of America’s 
Distinguished Eagle Scout Award at the organi- 
zation’s annual congressional breakfast in Feb- 
ruary. Involved in scouting for three decades, 
Mr. Brown was honored for his “continued 
service to God, his country, and fellowman.” 


Thomas O. Lawton, Jr., (J.D.’50) of Allendale, 
S.C., was presented the 1975 South Carolina 
Tourism Award at the governor’s conference on 
travel in February. This was in recognition 

of his public service for advancement of tourism 
and leisure in the state. Mr. Lawton organized 
the first South Carolina governor’s conference 
on travel and has served as chairman of South 
Carolina’s Tricentennial Commission and as the 
first chairman of the travel council of the South 
Carolina Chamber of Commerce. 


Robert O. Martinelli (A.M.’49), senior vice- 
president and chief actuary for Pilot Life In- 
surance Co., Greensboro, N.C., has been elected 
to the company’s board of directors. 


Richard S. Schmidt is executive vice-president 
of Corroon & Black of Illinois, Inc., national 
insurance brokers. He and his wife have two 
sons and make their home in Winnetka. 


Robert S. Wolff (J.D.’49) is vice-president - 
human resources and employee relations for 
Wolverine World Wide, Inc., of Rockford, Mich. 
He is responsibile for the industrial relations 
function of the company’s Michigan-based 
units, as well as other Wolverine operations 

in Iowa, Arkansas, New York, and Massa- 
chusetts. Mrs. Wolff is the former Shirley Keel 
‘48. 


"48 


B. Marvin Humphries, corporate vice-president 
for sales for the Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corp., 
Lancaster, Pa., has been elected to the board of 
directors of the Food Processing Machinery and 
Supplies Assn., a Washington-based trade asso- 
ciation which sponsors the international exposi- 
tion for food processors. He was elected for a 
three-year term. 


John J. Mackowski of Darien, Conn., has been 
named president of the Atlantic Companies, a 
New York-based, property-liability insurance 
group consisting of the Atlantic Mutual In- 
surance Co. and the Centennial Insurance Co. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mackowski have four children. 


Marilyn Michaels Rose Moody (M.D.’52) is 
working in cancer research at the University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 


MARRIAGE: Marilyn Jean Michaels Rose 
(M.D.’52) to Huston M. Moody on July 18, 1975. 
Residence: Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


"49 


Stanley J. Curtis has been named regional 
manager in the west Texas region of National 
Supply Co., a division of Armco Steel Corp. 
He is based in Amarillo. 


Wilfred C. Gatling, Jr., of Suffolk, Va., was 
honored last year as ‘’Father-of-the- Year.”’ He is 
general manager of Suffolk Gas Corp., is 
married, and has a son and a daughter. 



























Joseph P. Gorrell of Greensboro, N:C., has 
been made vice-president, securities for Pilot 
Life Insurance Co. 


Carl F. Sapp became director of the North 
Carolina Independent Telephone Assn. on May 
1. Raleigh will be his headquarters, but he will 
continue to make his home in Durham, wher 
he had been associated with General Telephone 
Co. of the Southeast as division public affairs 
manager. Mrs. Sapp is the former Dorothy 
Gaddy ‘45. 


50 


Gerard L. Goettel, a U.S. magistrate in the — 
southern district of New York since 1971, was 
appointed by President Ford to fill a vacancy 
in the U.S. district court for the same district. 
The appointment was confirmedby the U.S. 
Senate on March 26, and Judge Goettel took 
the oath of office on April 7. He is believed 
to be the first U.S. magistrate nominated for a 
federal judgeship since magistrates were 
instituted in,1969. Mrs. Goettel is the former 
Elinor Praeger ‘51, and she and Judge Goettel 
have three children. They live in Rye, N.Y. — 


Benjamin D. Holloway has been elected presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Mortgage and Realty 
Investors, a Boston-based real estate investment 
trust. Vice-president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the U.S., Mr. Holloway 
had been executive vice-president of the trust. 
He and his wife reside in New York City. - 


E. L. Humphrey of Jackson, Miss., has been — 
made a territory manager for the Pay Line di- | 
vision of International Harvester. ; | 
51 | 
H. Claude Young, Jr. (B.D.’54), senior ministe | 
of Memorial United Methodist Church, Thomas: | 
ville, N.C., has been awarded the doctor of | 
divinity degree by Pfeiffer College. He has | 
served various appointments of the Western 

N.C. United Methodist Conference and in 197 


was a delegate to the general and jurisdictiona 
conferences of the United Methodist Chur 


‘52 


Charles A. (Bill) Williams, Jr., is a vice-presi- | 
dent of Robert Bell & Co., Inc., of Baltimore, | 
Md., and, in addition, runs a manufacturers 
sales agency in Boston. His wife, a graduate 
Boston College school of nursing, teaches ir 
Boston. He has three children and three step 
children, all in or soon to be in college. 


53 


Ronald F. Bunn A.M. (Ph.D.’56), acting execu | 
tive vice-president and dean of faculties at the} 
University of Houston, has been appointed 
vice-president for academic affairs at the State | 
University of New York at Buffalo. He will | 
assume his new position on July 1. 


Wiley J. P. Earnhardt (LL.B.’60), a captain | 


the naval reserve and head of the sea power 
public affairs department of ready reserve 
206 at NARU Norfolk, has been awarded a Ch 
of Naval Operations (CNO) certificate of me 
for outstanding performance in the navy’s $ 
power program. It is his third award for parti 
pation in the nation-wide program. 


| 
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Janet Hart comes from a long line of 
oublemakers. 
Her mother led strikes against the 
arment industry, her father’s sociology 
ass at Duke drew Joseph McCarthy’s 
rath over a study of the senator’s 
hethods; one grandfather was a social 
orker among the Indians, the other was a 
»gislator who rallied for workmen’s rights. 

Against that background itis no surprise 
hai Janet Hart should have felt some inner 
judge to start a new career once her family 
vegan reaching school age. 
Almost twenty years after getting her 
ndergraduate degree, she finished Duke 
ee in 1954. 
| She is now deputy director of the Office 
\fSaver and Consumer Affairs, the highest 
Jost on the Federal Reserve Board yet held 
y a woman. 
| The office, only two years old as a 
parate entity, helps people solve prob- 
2ms in their relationships with banks. The 
ervasive credit card, for example, has 
aeant convenience but also complication, 
the hundreds of letters that flow into 
ese smartly appointed offices testify. 
| The lawyers there are armed with 
iws that protect the consumer. Thick 
umes of regulations—“regs,” to use 

e parlance—detail the meaning of such 
rovisions as truth in lending, fair credit 
illing, equal credit opportunity. 
Although a lot of the office’s work is 
he some 1,100 banks that come under 
Federal Reserve system, the mail from 
gry or bewildered citizens is increasing. 
e office gets complaints from recently 
rced people, especially women, who 
used credit, not on the basis of credit 
nsiderations alone, but because they are 
livorced—or because they are women. 
letters come from people who are denied 
\redit cards for vague reasons. Organized 
hsumer groups send their representa- 
es right into the fourth-floor offices to 


































ini Profile: Janet Hart 


oO the People 


-ederal Reserve’s new consumer office 
inds the public responsive 


This office, with its close ties to the 
citizen, does not fit the staid image of the 
Federal Reserve embodied in the 
columned, gray building located just across 
the street. 

This consumer office, housed in a 
marble-sheathed building of big windows, 
answers a public need that appears to suit 
Janet Hart’s inclinations and upbringing. 

She comes from a Quaker background 
that stressed usefulness and from dinner- 
table conversation picked up a zest for 
being at the middle of things. 

“They talked a lot about the people in 
our family who had been useful,” says 
Hart. “Somewhere in the family there was a 
girl who, when she was sixteen, drove a 
stage in the Underground Railroad through 
the Ohio woods at night so no one would 
suspect she had escaped slaves in the 
wagon, hidden under produce.” 

In 1910, when waves of strikes were 
sweeping the country, Hart’s mother, then 
a young forelady ina big Chicago millinery 
house, led her women out on strike. 

“I knew very early,” she says, “that my 
mother was one of the teen-agers who led 
the strikes in the garment industry after 
the Triangle Shirtwaist fire.” 

Later her mother ran for county commis- 
sioner in North Carolina and lost by 
only sixty-seven votes—not bad at all, says 
Hart, for a northerner in those days. 

Her father Hornell Hart, a sociologist at 
Duke from 1938 to 1957, assigned his 
graduate seminar to study McCarthy’s 
statements on subversives in government. 
When the pamphlet was published and 
national media began printing parts of it, 
McCarthy demanded that Hart, who was 
instrumental in bringing statistical methods 
to sociology, be fired. He wasn’t, however. 

Her father’s father was an Indian agent 
who was so appalled by the plight of 
Indians that he became a social worker and 
later worked in prison reform. Her other 
grandfather, a Wisconsin legislator, was an 
early fighter for workmen’s compensation. 

“All these stories about people in our 
family were very exciting to me,” says the 
1937 Swarthmore graduate. “Without 
being told in a preachy way, they gave me 


the idea that being useful was very im- 
portant.” 

After a year of graduate study at Yale, 
Hart wound up in London in 1938 working 
with the German Emergency Committee of 
the Society of Friends to help Jews flee 
Germany and Austria. 

“I felt very strongly when I got to 
London,” she says, “that there was a terri- 
ble problem and a terrible need for—for 
just hands. There was so much to do— 
files piled in every corner and every file was 
a living human being, in danger.” 

Upon her return from prewar England, 
Hart married and spent the 1940s rearing 
three children. When the children got into 
school she entered law school where she 
graduated first in her class and became a 
member of the prestigious Order of the 
Coif. She turned her back, however, on the 
traditional fields for women—estate law 
and family law. She took a job with a tax 
law firm that had a Washington office. 

“After four years,’’ she says, “I decided 
I really would rather work fora public client 
than a private one. I thought I would like 
to be involved in policy matters that af- 
fected a lot of people.” 

She joined the Federal Reserve System 
and in 1974 was appointed to her current 
post as deputy head of an office of about 
fifty people who interpret and help enforce 
consumer regulations. 

Lawyers in the office assist Congress in 
drafting legislation; they write legal 
opinion letters, detailed interpretations of 
the law, and help implement legislation. 
This work gives lending institutions and 





their attorneys a basis for deciding how a ~ 
law applies. 

Work in the office is much like that of a 
law firm—junior members do a lot of 
groundwork and are in close touch with the 
senior lawyers. Because the language of 
legal documents must be precise, Hart 
says, ‘lawyers do a lot of talking.” 

Much of Hart’s day, which runs from 
about eight to six, is spent in staff consul- 
tation. She often comes in at night and on 
weekends to catch up on reading and 
thinking. 

Hart, now married to her second 
husband, has seven children and step- 
children. Having both a career and 
family poses problems for a woman, she 
says. 

A professional career fora woman means 
putting out the kind of effort a man is 
expected to. 

A professional career fora woman means 
putting out the kind of effort a man is ex- 
pected to. 

“Many women aren’t quite ready to face 
this yet,”’ she says. “If I’m needed here, 
then I’m going to have to stay later. I may 
even have to come down on weekends. I 
may take work home. Somehow, I have to 
get the job done.” 
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Sidney R. Smith, Jr., is acting chairman of the 
department of Germanic languages at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. In recent years he has 
been teaching courses in Old Icelandic, Old 
Frisian, Old Saxon, and Middle High German, 
along with introduction to Modern Norwegian, 
He is currently working on an edition of eight- 
eenth-century Icelandic manuscripts to be pub- 
lished in Reykjavik. He lives with his young son 
and daughter outside Chapel Hill, and occasion- 
ally finds time to give magic shows at local day- 
care centers. 


Royster Milton Tucker, Jr., E.E. of High Point, 
N.C., is vice-president of North State Telephone 
Co. He is married and the father of two. 
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James L. Bradt is president of the automotive 
parts group of Safeguard Automotive Corp., 
which has its headquarters in Minneapolis, 
Minn. He, his wife, and two children reside in 
Minnetonka 


MARRIAGE: Maryellen Street to Clarence D 
Fleming, Jr., on Sept. 6. Residence: New 
Church, Va. 
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Jack Hail, president of Alabama Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Co., Birmingham, was named the 

city’s ‘“Advertising Man of the Year for 1975.”’ 
He is a former president of the Ad Club and the 
Outdoor Advertising Assn., and is past director 
and vice-president of the Birmingham Jaycees. 


MARRIAGE: Richard M. Kreutzer to Mary 
Jackson Scott A.M.'66 on Dec. 27. Residence: 
Denver, Colo. 
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Allan H. Haack is supervisor of airport planning 
for the Port Authority of New York and New 
Jersey. He writes that, during his twenty years 
with the Port Authority, he has had ‘““many 
interesting assignments in all phases of engi- 
neering and transportation, leading to my 
present position as the ‘chief’ planner and 
engineering administrator for Kennedy Inter- 
national Airport and LaGuardia Airport which 
handle over thirty-four million passengers per 
year.’ Mr. and Mrs. Haack have two children 
and live in Wantagh, N.Y. 


Everette L. House is senior vice-president of 
finance and administration for Franchise Enter- 
prises, Inc., of Rocky Mount, N.C. He is married 
and the father of three children. 


Gabrielle Wachsner Levinson (Mrs. Arne S.), 
her husband, and two children live in West- 
port, Conn. Dr. Levinson is a dermatologist 
in Norwalk. 


John C. Rudisill E.E. is manager, manufac- 
turing operations for Corning Medical-U.S., a 
division of Corning Glass Works. 


LeRoy Smith, Ph.D., a member of the College of 
William and Mary faculty since 1956, has been 
appointed chairman of the English department 


as of Sept. 1. The appointment will run until 
1979, 
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Kenneth L. Albright, vice-president-corporate 
affairs of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, has been elected the new 
president of the National Council on Philan- 
thropy. He was formerly vice-president of the 
Council, whose principal objective is to inform 
individuals, organizations, and institutions of 
significant developments in both the public and 
private sectors which affect charitable and 
philanthropic interests. Mr. Albrecht resides 
in Middletown, N.J. 


Claude I. Lewis has been promoted to director 
of quality control of Lorillard, a division of 
Loews. He, his wife, and two children live in 
Greensboro, N.C. 


Stephanie W. Meltzer has been appointed chief 
of psychology in the department of psychiatry 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital and Medical Center, 
Peterson, N.J., and will be responsible for the 
psychological services provided by the hospital to 
both inpatients and outpatients. A clinical- 
developmental psychologist, Dr. Meltzer is also 
an adjunct assistant professor in the department 
of psychiatry at the College of Medicine and 
Dentistry, Newark. 


John N. Simpson, senior vice-president of the 
Richmond, Va., Memorial Hospital, has re- 
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ceived the Hayhow Award from the American 
College of Hospital Administrators for the best 
article published in the college’s journal. His 
article was on ambulatory care. Mrs. Simpson 
is the former Virginia Marshall ‘59. 
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Thomas E. Chandler is president of R. F. Kirk- 
patrick & Sons, Inc., a concrete and concrete 
construction firm in Burlington, N.C, 


Jon W. Couch of Asheboro, N.C., has been 
named by the North Carolina chapter of the 
American Society of Dentistry for Children as 
the outstanding general practitioner for 1975, 
Currently general chairman of the 1976 annual 
session of the North Carolina Dental Society, 
Dr. Couch is president-elect of the state chapter 
of the American Society of Dentistry for 
Children. Mrs. Couch is the former Kay Mitchell 
B.S.N. 


W.H. Davis McGregor, Ph.D., dean of Clemson 
University’s College of Forest and Recreation 
Resources, received the “Forest Conservationist 
of the Year - 1975” award this spring. It was 
presented by the South Carolina Wildlife Fed- 
eration. 
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J. Allen Norris, Jr., (M.A.T.’60, Ed.D.’63) was 
inaugurated president of Louisburg College, 
Louisburg, N.C., on April 8. Prior to assuming 
this position on June 1, 1975, Dr. Norris had 
been at Rollins College in Florida where he was 
professor of education, acting dean of academic 
affairs, and dean of liberal arts. 


Charles A. Simonton, Jr., M.Div., minister of 
Chestnut Street United Methodist Church, 
Lumberton, N.C., has been elected editor of 
the North Carolina Christian Advocate, the North 
Carolina Methodist magazine, and will assume 
his duties at the end of June. Prior to entering 
Duke Divinity School, Mr. Simonton, who 
received journalism degrees from North- 
western, was circulation manager of the Hotel 
Monthly and editor of the Covington Leader. 


Calvin Skaggs A.M. (Ph.D.’66), as associate 
professor of English at Drew University, Madi- 
son, N.J., has been named director of the arts, 
a new administrative post between the dean of 
the school and the heads of the departments. 
He will oversee budgeting, staffing, and curricu- 
lum in the department of art, music, and theater, 
and provide leadership for programs in dance, 
film, and photography. 


Julian W. Walker, Jr., J.D., senior vice-presi- 
dent and general trust officer of First National 
Bank of South Carolina, has been elected to the 
executive committee of the American Bankers 
Assn. trust division. He is a resident of 
Columbia. 
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James D. Geer C.E., a registered professional 
engineer in several midwestern states, has 
resigned as vice-president of the construction 
disbursing division of St. Paul Title Insurance 
Corp. in order to form, with others, the con- 
sulting firm of Disbursement Advisors, Inc., in 
St. Louis, Mo. The new company will specialize 
in evaluation and control services in the areas 
of building construction and real estate for con- 
struction lenders. 
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Joseph D. Creech M.A.T. became director of 
academic services for Western Carolina Uni- 
versity, Cullowhee, on Feb. 1. Previously he was 
assistant director of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board’s southern regional office in At- 
lanta. 


Julie Kline Hopper (Mrs. Dennis) is married 
to a contractor and native of Arizona, who is 
“helping Phoenix develop into an exciting city.” 
Their two boys, nine and six, like the outdoor 
life and sports. The family hobbies include im- 
proving their own home, entertaining, and 
traveling. 


Stanley Lundine, who has served four terms as 
mayor of Jamestown, N.Y., is the first Democrat 
to be elected to represent the 39th congressional 
district of New York. Mrs. Lundis is the former 
Karol Ludwig ‘62. 


Martha Tovell Nesbitt (Mrs. John P.) (M.A.T. 
‘62), who completed a Ph.D. in history at 
Georgia State University last December, is 
teaching history and political science at DeKalb 


Community College. She resides with her hus- 
band and two children in Doraville, which is 
near Atlanta. 


Elizabeth Parker has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of manager, personnel employment of 
Celanese Corp.'s headquarters personnel staff, 
New York City. She had been supervisor of 
personnel. 
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Stephen R. Braswell is vice-president, govern- 
mental relations, for Prudential with head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. Prior to his trans- 
fer last fall, he was at the company’s south- 
western home office in Houston. Mr. and Mrs. 
Braswell and their two daughters live in Po- 
tomac Falls, Md. 


Peter C. Libby M.E. is plant manager at Ethyl 
Corp.’s VisQueen film products division plant 
in LaGrange, Ga. Mr. and Mrs. Libby have a 
son and a daughter. 


K. Stephen Mohn, a major in the Air Force, 
is an exchange student attending the U.S. Army 
Command and General Staff College, Leaven- 
worth, Kan. Following graduation in June, he 
will be assigned to Hawaii for three years. 
Major Mohn is married and the father of two 
SONS. 
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Edward B. Knipling (Ph.D.'66) is research 
director for the Mississippi Valley area of 
Agricultural Research Service and is responsible 
for ARS research in Arkansas, southern Miss- 
issippi,and, except for New Orleans, all of 
Louisiana. 


Thomas P. Losee, Jr., has been named publisher 
of House Beautiful. He had been director of 
advertising for the magazine for two years prior 
to becoming publisher of Harper’s Bazaar in 
1972. He resides in Huntington, N.Y., with his 
wife and their two children. 


David J. Prentiss is second vice-president, 
field operations, for Aetna Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn. He and his wife live in Glaston- 
bury, where he is a member of the town’s 
insurance advisory committee. 


Frederick K. Schmidt has been named brand 
manager of Eve cigarettes for the Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co. Prior to this appointment 
in March he was product manager for General 
Mills in Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Eloise R. Lewis Ed.D., dean of the school of 
nursing at the University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro, is president-elect of the American 
Association of Colleges of Nursing. She will 
serve in this capacity for two years, then as 
president for two years. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Beverly Neblett 
Ballantine (Mrs. John) and Mr. Ballantine, 
Englewood, Colo., on Jan. 20. Named William 
John. Second daughter to Robert B. Linblad 
M.A.T. and Mrs. Linblad, Ventnor, N.J., on 
Feb. 7. Named Tracy Allison. 
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Robert C. Campbell C.E. is an engineer with the 
U.S. Public Health Service in Eufaula, Okla. 


Peter S. Houseknecht has joined North Caro- 
lina National Bank, Charlotte, as vice-president 
and assistant director of the Latin American area 
in the bank’s international division. He holds 
the master’s degree in international manage- 
ment from the American Graduate School of 
International Management, Glendale, Ariz., 
and was formerly assistant area manager for the 
Bank of Montreal. Mr. Houseknecht is married 
and has two children. 


Forrest L. Jerome is a senior systems analyst 
for Colgate-Palmolive in New York City and an 
avid collector of Lionel trains. Nancy Temple 
Jerome, who sings professionally, has appeared 
during the past year with the Denver, Hudson 
Valley Philharmonic, Rochester, Syracuse, and 
Duke symphony orchestras. She was also a 
participant in the ‘Joy in Singing” series at 
Lincoln Center during the spring. 

Frank R. Lowe of Williamette, IIl., has been 


named commercial banking officer by Conti- 
nental Bank of Chicago. 


William C. Olson, chairman of the history and 
political science department at Marist College, 


. under the Andrew W. Mellon faculty develo 
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Poughkeepsie, N.Y., delivered a paper at th 
tenth annual Northern Great Plains History 
Conference last October. He has a master’s 
degree in political science and a doctorate | 
in Latin American history from UNC-CH. 


John A. Ryan is ending a two-year tour of 
duty with the air force on the staff of the 
general surgical service of Wilferd Hall 
Medical Center, San Antonio, Tex. 


BIRTHS: Second daughter to Nancy Temple 
Jerome and Forrest L. Jerome, New York City 
on Oct. 3. Named Julia Temple. Second daught 
to Ann Myers Jordan Ogren (Mrs. Earl E.) ar 
Mr. Ogren, Windermere, Fla., on Jan. 25. 
Named Kristin Michelle. Second son to John 
Ryan and Sara Stubbs Ryan, San Antonio, — 
Tex., on May 2, 1975. Named William Russel} 
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Brian E. Bovard, product sales manager fo 

hydrocarbon products of the ag-organics depai 
ment, Dow Chemical, Midland, Mich., has bee 
named marketing manager of refinery produ 
for Wanda Petroleum. He is located in Houste 
Tex., where he will be responsible for marketir 
the hydrocarbon byproducts used in refinin; 
petrochemical manufacturing. ; 
Douglas I. Hodgkin Ph.D. an associate pro 
fessor of government at Bates College, Lewiste 
Me., is one of four members of the faculty to 
appointed a fellow for the 1976-77 academic y. 
ment program. Established in 1974, the fello) 
ship program is designed to support scholar 
teachers competitively selected from the Bat 
faculty in a year’s evaluation of the state of 
the art in the teaching of their discipline to 
undergraduates. a 
William J. Lohman A.M. (Ph.D.’72) is an ass 
ciate professor of English at the University o 
Tampa in Florida. q 


Paul D. Shelor M.S., a graduate of the UNC- 
CH school of dentistry, is practicing in Green 
boro, N.C., and is a part-time instructor in the 
departments of ecology and operative dentistry 
at UNC dental school. He is married and has 
three children. 
Christopher S. Stiles E.E. has moved from St 
Petersburg, Fla., to Longwood. He is superviso 
of division engineering, eastern division, for 
Florida Power Corp. 


BIRTHS: Second son to Dan W. Hill Ill and 
Susie Werber Hill ‘69, Durham, on Feb. 11. 
Named Todd Sykes. Second child and first son 
John Edgar Ingram, Jr., and Patricia Marie Ja 
Ingram '67, San Manteo, Calif., on March 12 
Named John Stewart. ; 
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Roy G. Williams, D.Ed. is resident manager ¢ 
the Raleigh office of Reynolds Securities. Pri 
to assuming the position early this year, he ma 
his home in Greensboro and was associated wi 
Bache & Co. 


BIRTH: Third daughter to Brenda Post Fran 
sen (Mrs. Phil L.) and Mr. Frandsen, Glendal 
Ariz., on Feb. 9. Named Michelle Lee. 
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W. Holt Anderson has been transferred to th 
corporate banking department in the Durhar 
office of Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. He is 
an assistant vice-president with corporate 
marketing responsibilities. 


Lawrence A. Greenberg became associated w 
the New York City law firm of Marshall, 
Bratter, Greene, Allison & Tucker on March 
1. He is a trusts and estates attorney. 


Jerry W. Jernigan (J.D.’74) is associated with 
the law firm of Berry, Bledsoe & Hogewooe 
in Charlotte. 


MARRIAGE: Lawrence A. Greenberg to Dia 
Sonia Daniel on March 28. Residence: New 
York, N.Y. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first daughter to 
Marion Ross Godfrey (Mrs. James H.) and 
Godfrey, Chadds Ford, Pa., on Feb. 15. Nam 
Anna Ross. Second son to Susan Newman 
Jernigan and Jerry W. Jernigan (J.D.’74), — 
Charlotte, N.C., on Feb. 23. Named Matthe 
Newman. f 
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Solar Now! 


Editor: 

I would suggest that Congressman Krueger 
quit looking solely at the immediate and 
enlarge his vision to include other alter- 
natives. 

Why not face the fact that our military 
arsenal has many times the capacity for 
overkill of the whole population of the 
world and let it rest? Cut our defense 
budget in half or more and use the money 
to develop solar energy now! The designs 
are on the boards and ready for production. 

I think it is the military “sacred cow” 
that is gobbling up our potential develop- 
ment of energy. 


Elizabeth Shackford Moore ’43 
Carbondale, Ill. 


Coal Power! 


Editor: 
Comments on “Will the Well Run Dry?” 
(Forum, April 1976). : 
The nation has 437 billion tons of known 
coal reserves. The energy contained in that 
coal is over two and a half times the energy 
contained in all known oil reserves world- 
wide. It is ten times the energy con- 
tained in reserves of the largest oil pro- 
ducer, Saudi Arabia. It is enough energy to 
supply our entire economy for two hun- 
dred years, at 1976s rate of consumption. 
Yet we have failed spectacularly to 
utilize this resource. Coal output did in- 
crease in 1975, but from 1947 to 1974 coal’s 
contribution to domestic energy supplies 
declined to 18 percent from 47 percent. 
There is along, long way to goif produc- 
tion is to be doubled by 1985’as called for 
in Project Independence. That sort of de- 
mand and output growth is really the 
minimum necessary if coal is to serve ef- 
fectively to reduce import dependency. 
How to Increase Coal Demand? 
Aggressively pursue the conversion of 
power plants to coal from oil and gas. 
Utilities now burn 73 percent of all coal. 
They can achieve economies of scale in 
purchasing and especially in handling coal 
that few industries can match. The Federal 


| Energy Administration has ordered con- 


versions to coal by some seventy-four 
power plants and has required a coal- 
burning capability at forty-one others. 
Clearly, Congress supports this and will 
continue to support mandatory coal 
conversions. 

See to it that the coal industry remains 
financially healthy. In this respect I believe 
Congress will provide whatever fiscal 
assistance is appropriate. It did, in fact, last 
December, provide up to $750 million in 
loan guarantees to assist smaller pro- 
ducers in opening new underground 
mines. 


Lat 


Fay 


Resolve the conflict between the neces- 


_ sity for clean air and the rather spotty per- 


formances and very high cost of pollution- 
abatement devices for coal users. There has 
been marked success in removing the 
visible fly-ash pollution from smokestacks, 
but sulfur dioxide is another story. It has 
been estimated that it will cost utilities $1.7 
billion annually to meet the rigorous air- 
quality standards mandated by the Clean 
Air Act of 1970. 

Everyone wants clean air, andI think the 
government has the responsibility to see 
that we have clean air. But I believe 
strongly that it is also the responsibility 
of the federal government to promote 
greater energy independence based on 
greater coal use. The responsibility in- 
cludes assisting firms to convert to coal if 
the necessary pollution-abatement devices 
impose a severe financial burden on such 
firms. 

Hydroelectric power has the advantage 
of not consuming fuel or causing pollution 
of air and water and by using a renewable 
resource, it can conserve fuel over 
service lives of fifty years or more. It 
has low operating expenses and low 
outage rates. It may provide other bene- 
fits such as recreation, water supply, and 
flood control; and is particularly suited for 
providing peak and reserve capacities for 
utilities. On the other hand, hydroelectric 
developments may be objectionable when 
they replace flowing streams with 
reservoirs, impede the passage of 
anadromous fish, or change the character 
of a scenic valley. 

Projects under construction, planned, 
and possible in the next two decades could 
increase the hydro capacity by more than 
40 percent and the annual generation by 20 
percent. Pumped storage projects existing, 
under construction, planned or identified 
as possible in the next twenty years could 
provide a total capacity of about 41,200 
megawatts. There are numerous additional 
sites for potential pumped storage develop- 
ment. Some of these are known to be under 
consideration for possible development 
within the relatively near future. 


Horace Morgan ’31 

Executive Secretary 

Southeast Basins Inter-Agency Committee 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Agreeing 


Editor: 
Though not in the energy business, I’m ina 
position that makes me stay quite current 
on that industry, and I couldn’t agree more 
with Dr. Krueger’s points. (Forum, April 
1976). 

To be blunt, what we’re facing is this: 
a smugly ignorant, prejudiced, apathetic 
public that has never studied economics, 


wouldn’t know a supply and demand curve 
chart from a telephone pole, and seems 
happy in its complacent suspicion that any 
energy shortages are really just the result of 
some evil conspiracy of oil tycoons turning 
spigots off and on from Dallas, Tulsa, and 
Houston. 

This is coupled with a bunch of irrespon- 
sible, cynical, conniving politicians who, 
rather than leading their constituencies 


- into the realm of enlightenment, into the 


realization that there aren’t any free 
lunches, find it far easie-—and more in 
accord with their own short-term political 
goals—to cater to rampant prejudice and 
ignorance. They advocate measures which, 
while perhaps “pleasing” over the shorter 
term, will only be paid for at far greater 
long-term risks and costs. As Dr. Krueger 
suggests, the average politician’s views on 
the “long-term” usually focus only on the 
next election and his/her selfish goals. 

If these same worthless politicians, so 
busily trying to climb into office over the 
corpses of once vital energy outfits, were 
as truly concerned with low energy prices 
as many of them profess, it’s strange that 
none of them have mentioned the amount 
we pay for a gallon of gas that goes into 
state and federal coffers in the form of lease 
bonuses, royalties, income taxes, excise 
taxes, realty taxes, franchise taxes. The 
taxes imposed at the gas pump alone are 
several times the profit (often characterized 
as ‘‘obscene” by more than one politician), 
and the profit itself, as a percentage return 
on stockholders’ equity, is about in line 
with that of American industry in general 
over the longer term. 

The fact is, shareholders stand last in 
line for their share of each revenue dollar 
and their share is smaller than that of labor, 
the tax collectors, the suppliers of goods 
and services—then every other major group 
with a call on those funds. One wonders 
how anyone can expect investment capital 
—whether “fresh” funds or retained earn- 
ings—to seek out investments in the 
energy industry (at a time when such 
capital is more vital than ever) if Congress 
is going to be permitted to continue to 
use that industry as its favorite whipping 
boy. 

One wonders, too, if and when the 
average citizen will overcome his 
igncrance enough to make it consider- 
ably riskier for those politicians who have 
made us more dependent on foreign oil, 
who have enacted legislation that only 
provides aid and comfort to the OPEC na- 
tions, while providing still further dis- 
incentives to our own domestic energy 
industry, and have in general tried to 
capitalize on ignorance to further their own 
political aspirations at America’s long- 
term cost and peril. 


Rod Bate ’61 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


Stewing 


Editor: 
As a New Englander and pretty good cook, 
I take umbrage at your recipe for ““New 
England Clam Chowder” (Loose Ends, 
February 1976). Chopped peppers indeed. 
That was more like a stew with milk— 
in my opinion. 

Here’s a recipe for clam chowder that 
is clam chowder New England style. 


3 tbsp. butter 

1/2 cup chopped onion 

3 tbsp. flour 

3 cans (64/2 oz.) minced clams 

1 can whole baby clams 

1 8-oz. bottle clam juice 

142 cup light cream 

1 tsp. tomato paste 

2 tsp. lemon juice 

Diced cooked potatoes (optional) 


Melt butter in large saucepan over medium 
heat. Add onion and saute until tender. 
Stir in flour and cook until bubbly. Add 
minced clams with own liquid and clam 
juice. Bring to a boil stirring constantly. 
Reduce heat and simmer 15 minutes. Stir 
in cream and tomato paste. Heat and stir 
until mixture comes to a boil. Before 
serving, stir in lemon juice. Serves 4. 


Marianne Boris 
Lynn, Mass. 
(Wife of Stanley Boris ’58) 


‘Relevant’ 


Editor: 

Thank you very much for the excellent 
article on Dr. Daniel Livingstone (“Reach- 
ing Back for the Future,” March 1976). He 
was one of my favorite professors and 1am 
sure many other zoology majors feel the 
same way. 

Although I probably cannot speak for 
nonscientists, I thought Barbara Scott 
Murdock’s account of Dr. Livingstone’s re- 
search was quite lucid. I am always glad to 
see attempts made to acquaint others with 
what is behind those odd-sounding titles 
of research projects. I’m sure many people 
are surprised to find out how “‘relevant’”’ 
most of them are. 


Jane Morrison Krauhs ‘69 
Galveston, Tex. 
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Bryan E. Sharratt (J.D.’71) completed service 
as anavy judge advocate and moved to Laramie, 
“Wyo., in January 1975 to complete graduate 
studies at the University of Wyoming for a 
master’s degree in business administration and 
to prepare for the CPA examination. He was ad- 
mitted to the Wyoming bar last fall and has 
become associated with the Cheyenne law firm 
of Urbigkit, Halle, Mackey & Whitehead. He, 
his wife, and two children, ages four and two, 
have moved to Wheatland where he has opened 
a branch office for the firm. 


MARRIAGE: Roger H. Ostdahl (M.D.'73) to 
Maureen Callahan on May 8. Residence: Dur- 
ham. 


BIRTH: First child and daughter to Janet 
Phillips Campbell (Mrs. John O., III) and Mr. 
Campbell, Menlo Park, Calif., on Nov. 26. 
Named Anna Carolin. 


‘70 


Larry R. Churchill M.Div. (Ph.D.'73) has an 
appointment as assistant professor in the de- 
partment of family medicine at UNC-CH. 


H. James Lawrence M.Div., a member of the 
Western North Carolina Conference of the 
United Methodist Church, is on special appoint- 
ment as a staff film-maker for Family Films. He 
has recently written and directed “Sing 

Glory Hallelujah,”’ a sixteen mm. color film 
about the colorful camp meetings of American 
church history during the early 1800s. Narrated 
by Joseph Campanella, the film runs for thirty 
minutes and includes six hymns of the period 
in their original arrangements. 


Robert J. Levy Ph.D., a member of the Witten- 
berg University faculty since 1967, is an 
associate professor of philosophy. 


Jim L. Newman, after three years of manage- 
ment with Kerilon, Inc., a Finnish textile firm, 
is employed as director of purchasing and per- 
sonnel for Electro-Tec Corp., a subsidiary of 
K.D.I. Corp., in Blacksburg, Va. He, his wife, 
and their two children, four-year-old Brian and 
two-year-old Kristen, live in Blacksburg. 


‘71 


Robert M. Entman is an instructor in the de- 
partment of political science at Dickinson Col- 
lege, Carlisle, Pa. 


Richard W. Gabriel, a 1975 graduate of the Wake 
Forest University school of law, has opened an 
office for the practice of law in Greensboro. 
He is also completing degree requirements 

for the master’s of business administration at 
UNC-G. 


Simmons G. Gardner received the M.Div. de- 
gree from Yale in 1975, married Rev. Susan 
Andrews in May of the same year, and they are 
now each serving a United Presbyterian congre- 
gation in eastern Pennsylvania, he in Potts- 
town and she in Allentown. They live in 
Zionsville. 


Walter L. (Rusty) Marshall, Jr., received a J.D. 
degree in May 1975 from Temple University 
and is presently an associate with the law firm 
of Hannold, Caulfield & Zamal in Woodbury, 
NJ. 


Robert S. Tillett, Jr., received the M.D. degree 
from the University of Louisville in May 1975, 
at which time his wife, Pris Clark Tillett, com- 
pleted an M.Ed. in special education in teaching 
children with emotional disturbances and 
learning disabilities. For the past year they have 
made their home in Charleston, while Robert 
served an internship in internal medicine at 
the Medical University of South Carolina. They 
are now back in Durham for him to start a 
residency program in neurology at Duke. 


MARRIAGE: Janice F. Wellons to John E. 
Branch, Jr., on March 20. Residence: Atlanta, 
Ga. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Anne Horten- 
stine Hastings and Douglas A. Hastings, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on Sept. 22. Named Corey Camp- 
bell. Second and third sons to Laurent R. 
Hourcle J.D. and Mrs. Hourcle, Upper Marl- 
boro, Md., on Aug. 29. Named Joseph Armand 
and Christopher Bart. First child and daughter 
to Pris Clark Tillett and Dr. Robert S. Tillett, 
Jr., Durham, on Feb. 28. Named Kathryn Eliza- 
beth. Second child and first daughter to Sandra 
Bubas Yarbrough and Stuart J. Yarbrough ‘72, 
Richmond, Va., on Feb. 4. Named Emily Anne. 
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David Drake J.D., assistant attorney for the 
town of Chapel Hill, N.C., spends his spare time 
in evenings and on weekends writing science 
fiction and fantasy stories which he sells to 
fiction magazines. He is also a partner in Car- 
cosa, a small local publishing enterprise which 
publishes science fiction. He has sold stories 
to Galaxy, Analog, the Magazine of Fantasy and 
Science Fiction, and science fiction anthologies, 
and he has had three published in Britain and 
one translated into Norwegian. 


William M. Finnin, Jr., M.Div., campus minis- 
ter at the Uniting Campus Ministry (Methodist 
and Presbyterian) Center at LSU, has been ap- 
pointed an Underwood Fellow in campus minis- 
try by the Danforth Foundation. He will co- 
ordinate the “Project on Science and Social 
Policy,’’ sponsored jointly by the Center and 
the Foundation. 


James D. Kirk and Ann D. Hatcher Kirk B.S.N. 
‘74 are making their home in Atlanta, Ga. 


Robert L. Russell M.A.T. is living in Moultrie, ° 


Ga. As the south Georgia business services 
supervisor for the General Telephone Company 
of the Southeast, he is responsible for business 
customer education and conducts PBX traffic 
studies. 


MARRIAGE: Valerie Ellen Wenzel B.S.N. to 
Larry Wayne Carson on Nov. 15. Residence: 
Atlanta, Ga. 


73 


Susan L. Fischer Ph.D. is an assistant professor 
of modern languages at Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa. During the 1974-75 school year 
she taught at Florida International University. 


C. Christopher Ross B.S.E., who is with Balcon, 
Inc., of Baltimore, has been elected to the board 
of directors for the National Concrete Masonry 
Assn. His wife, Jill Tiffany Ross B.S.N., works 
in the intensive care unit at Sinai Hospital. 


William McD. Russell received the M.S.W. 
degree from Florida State University in March. 


BIRTH: First child and son to Sandee Eickhoff 
Russell B.S.N. and William McD. Russell, 
Tallahassee, Fla., on Dec. 15. Named William 
Shawn. 


74 


Allan Butterfield Ph.D., a chemist at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, is conducting research on 
muscular dystrophy which indicates that the 

disease may not be muscular but rather one 

that affects the entire body. His work is being 
carried on with the cooperation of the depart- 
ment of neurology at the U.K. Medical Center. 


MARRIAGE: William R. Davies B.S.E. to Artie 
Joy Lovette on March 13. Residence: Columbia, 
Md. Ann Exley to Dr. Andrew T. Sheils in 
June 1975. Residence: Savannah, Ga. Donald 
F. Hull III to Tracey E. Young ’75 on Dec. 27. 
Residence: Baltimore, Md. Cathy Richards 
B.S.N. to Frederick William Hockenjos in Oc- 
tober 1974. Residence: Morristown, N.]J. 
Deborah Kaye Roberts to William J. Work on 
Feb. 14. Residence: Bristol, Pa. Michael B. 
Shipley M.D. to Carolyn Ann Clayton on March 
6. Residence: Durham. Robert F. Stevens M.S. 
to Carol Elaine Peyton on Jan. 17. Residence: 
Wantagh, N.Y. 


Ce 


Michael Carney is attending Northwesterp Uni- 
versity Medical School in Chicago. 


Mark D. Manuel taught during the past year 
at Brevard high school in Transylvania County. 


_He has a position for the 1976-77 school year 


as assistant principal of Rosman high school, 
Rosman, N.C., where he will also be football 
coach and athletic director. 


Wendy Nicholas is assistant director of Pres- 
ervation Alliance of Louisville (Ky.) and 
Jefferson County, Inc. Last summer she was on 
the upper peninsula of Michigan, where she 
worked as a historian for the Historic Ameri- 
can Buildings Survey and played in big blue 
Lake Superior. She would welcome friends 
coming to Louisville. 


Gladys E. Reed Ed.D. of Elizabeth City has been 
named coordinator of intermediate education 
for the Durham county schools and will begin 
her work on July 1. Married and the mother of 
one son, Dr. Reed has been a counselor, class- 
room teacher, and an education consultant. 


BIRTH: First child and son to Elizabeth Shelton 
Montgomery B.S.N. and James E. Montgomery, 
Jr., Dallas, Tex., on Oct. 30. Named James Ed- 
ward III. 


Deaths 


B.S. Womble ‘04, L ‘06, LL.D.’64, on May 17. Mr. 
Womble, a resident of Winston-Salem, N.C., 
was a member of the Duke board of trustees 
for forty-eight years prior to retiring in 1963. 
He was chairman of the board for the last three 
yeas. An attorney, Mr. Womble was a former 
state senator and held numerous civic posts. 
He was chairman of the Winston-Salem board of 
education for several years, was president of the 
Forsyth and North Carolina bar associations, 
and was on the board of managers of the 
Methodist Home in Charlotte and the Methodist * 
Children’s Home. In addition to Mrs. Womble, 
survivors include four daughters, Lila W. 
Jenkins (Mrs. F. Gaither) ‘35 of Winston-Salem; 
Olivia W. Phillips (Mrs. Charles A.) ‘39 and 
Edith W. Chatham (Mrs. Richard G.) ‘40 of 
Pinehurst,N.C.; and Ruth W. Lee (Mrs. 
Laurence F., Jr.) ‘49 of Orange Park, Fla.; and 
two sons, William F. ‘37, J.D.’39, and Calder 
W. ‘43, LL.B.’47, both of Winston-Salem. 


Sidney Rufus Smith, Sr., ‘14 on May 2, 1975. 
Mr. Smith, a paint contractor in Greensboro, 
N.C., until a few years ago, died following a 
year’s illness. He is survived by his widow, 
one daughter, and a son, Sidney, Jr., ‘53 of 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Grady Carlyle Parrish '28 in March. A resident 
of Durham, Mr. Parrish was a retired agent for 


Home Security Life Insurance Co., for which he 
worked twenty-seven years. Survivors include 
his widow, two daughters, and four grand- 
children. 


E. Carl Pratt, Sr., ‘34 on March 26. Mr. Pratt, 

a resident of Winston-Salem, N.C., died at his 
home following a heart attack. For twenty years 
he was owner and operator of Textile Sales 
Room, and for the past five years he operated 
the Triad Drapery Service. A member of Cen- 
tenary United Methodist Church, he is survived 
by his wife, a son, and several brothers and 
sisters, including J. Gaither Pratt ‘31, A.M.’33, 
Ph.D.’36, of Keswick, Va. 


J. Grayson Brothers ‘36 on March 28. Mr. 
Brothers suffered an apparent heart attack and 
collapsed while mowing his lawn with a small 
power mower. A resident of Morganton, N.C., 
since 1953, he was administrator of Grace Hos- 
pital. He was president of the North Carolina 
Hospital Assn. for the 1966-67 term, and he was 
a member of the board of trustees at two differ- 
ent intervals, 1956-59 and 1963-68. He was also 
a member of the American College of Hospital 
Administrators, an organization of profession- 
ally trained and experienced administrative 
persons, and qualified in 1956 for the full 
status of a fellow. In addition to his profes- 
sional activities, Mr. Brothers held many parish 
offices in the Episcopal church. Surviving are 
his wife, a son, and a daughter. A second son, 
who was a Morehead Scholar at UNC, was 
fatally injured in a mountain climbing accident 
in Idaho last August. 


Mrs. Ruth S. Rice A.M.’36 on March 14. Mrs. 
Rice, the mother of Ruth Rice Kerman (Mrs. 
Herbert D.) ‘40 of Daytona Beach, Fla., and A. 
Dougias Rice ‘47, M.D.'51, of Durham, died in 
Daytona Beach. 


James M. Atkins ‘37 on Jan. 23. Colonel At- 
kins had made his home in Whispering Pines, 
N.C., for the last ten years. He entered the 

air force in 1942, served in World War II and 
Korea, and had been stationed at bases through- 
out the United States and in Germany and Japan. 
He was at Harmon Air Force Base in Newfound- 
land when he retired in 1965. Since moving to 
the Sandhills, he had been active in business 
and community affairs. Surviving are his wife, 
Eulalia Darden Atkins ‘38, a son, and a daugh- 
ter. 


Joseph R. Jester ‘37, A.M.’38, on Jan. 1. A resi- 
dent of Fresno, Calif.,Mr. Jester had been ill for 
some time with leukemia. He is survived by his 
wife, Bonnie Carson Jester R.N. ‘34. 


Jane Winters Eastman (Mrs. Richard W.) ’39 
on May 29, 1974. Mrs. Eastman was interested 
and involved in King’s Daughters’ Hospital, 
having initiated the Thrift Shop and Holiday 
Bazaar. She is survived by her husband, a son, 
and a daughter. 


Henry W. Jackson ‘39 on July 24, 1974. Death 
followed an extended illness with cancer. Mr. 
Jackson had headed several businesses in Char- 
lottesville, Va., since 1939 and, at the time of 


served on the board of directors of 
pie Council and the National C 
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natin awarded him recognition for twe 
five years perfect attendance in the Charl 
ville chapter. His wife, Mary Stacy Dodg 
Jackson ‘40, two daughters, and three gi ra 
children survive. 


Frank T. Markham ‘40 on Feb. 3. Mr. Ma ra 
who lived in Tiptonville, Tenn., is survi 
his wife. 


Donald D. Donahoe M.E.’42 on . 21.D 
was due to a massive heart attack. For 
twenty-nine years Mr. Donahoe had been 
ployed by the Metrol Co., an engineering 
in Detroit. At the time of his death he vem 
president of the company. Mrs. Donghesl 
vives and lives in Detroit. 


Braxton C. Bunn 46 on March 4. Mr. Bunn 
a farmer in Stanhope, N.C. In addition to 
wife and two daughters, survivors include 
father, C.S. Bunn ‘17 of Spring Hope; a bro! 

Spruill G. Bunn ‘58 of Rocky Mount; and 
sisters, Esper Nan Bunn Cummings (NV 
R.N., B.S.N.’42 of Asheboro and Sidney 
Youngblood (Mrs. D. B.) ‘49 of Smithfield 


Lawrence R. Simpson ‘49, L’52 in February 
A resident of Durham, Mr. Simpson had | 
in the insurance business for twenty years 
Southland Associates and with the Atlas In 
ance Agency. He was also active in his chui 
the Masons, and the Civitan Club. Survivo 
include his wife and one son. 


Edith Long Hughes (Mrs. Thomas R.) 
Jan. 8. Mrs. Hughes died of cancer at the ie 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. During h 
career as a teacher of mathematics, she had 
taught in the Hampton, Va., and the Ypsila le 
Mich., high schools. For the past fifteen y 

Mrs. Hughes had been a resident of Linthi 
Heights, Md., where she was active in 
church and P.T.A. She was also a member o 
Daughters of the American Revolution.Sur 
ing, in addition to her husband, are three 
children and her mother. 


Hubert T. Davis B.D. ‘65 on Feb. 9. Mr. D 
died following alengthy and debilitating illn 
He was a resident of Bloomington, Ind. 


Cheryl Visser ’75 on March 1. An employe 
Trumble-McGuirk & Associates of Atlanta, G 
she was attacked while conducting a tax ree\ 
uation in Durham County. Authorities foun 
her body buried near a housing developme 
A memorial service was conducted in the Di 
Chapel on March 3, and a pig se fond 
established in her name. 


A scholarship fund for minority stude 
has been started as a memorial to Regini 
R. Howard, 19, the first black student bo 
president of Duke University. He died 
May 6 when the car he was driving collid 
witha truck. A sophomore political scie! 
major, Howard was returning to the 
campus from his home in Columbia, S. 
when he apparently fell asleep at the w he 
He was a prelaw student and an Angier 
Duke Scholar as well as a member of th 
Duke Marching Band, the Pep Band, a 
the Wind Symphony. During spring co! 
mencement exercises May 9, the 
University’s flags were flown at half-ste 
tribute to the youngest president ever 
the Associated Students at Duke Uni- 
versity. Survivors include his parents, 
William B. and Eldeka Daniels Ho 










Jogging may be nosing out tennis as the most in way to keep 
fit. If you have exhausted the neighborhood byways, 
why not check out Duke’s facilities? A place to start is the 
quarter-mile clay track in Wallace Wade Stadium. Or there’s 
a one-half mile exercise course for beginner’s around the 
plastic tennis bubble. Probably the pleasantest runs, for 
beginners and regulars alike, are the trails looping through 
the woods beside the Duke Golf Course. At the start of the 
trails is a map indicating five different courses ranging 
from half a mile to over two miles. For the hardier, there’s 
the exercise trail behind the law school building. A Swiss 
idea that works exercise stations into the course, the run is 
a mile and a half uphill and downhill through ravines and 
across creeks. On rainy days, there’s Card Gym and the 
upper concourse in Cameron Indoor Stadium. A flyer 
mapping out courses will be available from the physical 
education department later this summer. 
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/umni resources at Duke University 


Jeven Duke people made a 3,000-mile trip through 
te People’s Republic of China last fall, exploring 
pssibilities of academic ties between Duke and 
thinese universities. The group kept notes on their 
{ avels, some of which appeared in the Register last 
‘arch. Now all accounts have been gathered into a 
" elve-page tabloid which you can get by writing 
! China Encounter,” 615 Chapel Drive, Durham, N.C. 
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In a basement nook of the Duke 
Chapel, people on University 
Minister Robert Young’s staff 
recently found a stack of card- 
board boxes containing about 
a hundred well-packaged 
record albums made in 1952. 
The three-record set, recorded 
at 78 rpm by the Men’s Glee 
Club and the Chapel Choir, 
includes eleven selections, 
such as “Blue and White,” “Fight! Blue Devils, Fight!,”” popular 
songs, and religious pieces. Meanwhile, Benjamin Smith, 
director of Chapel music, uncovered leftover copies of a one- 
record Men’s Glee Club album made in 1967. The LP includes 
Mendelssohn’s “Awake! The Starry Midnight Hour,” “Black 
Is the Color of My True Love’s Hair,” and “Down by the 
Salley Gardens.” J. Foster (Bishop) Barnes directed the ’50s 
album and Paul Young the later one. You can receive either 
album (be sure to specify ’50s or ’60s) for $1 each. Write: Record 
Album, Duke Alumni Register, Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 
27706. 





Summer exhibits in the Duke art 
museum include works by 
nature, the Navajos, and the 
ancients—some 5,000 delicate 
seashells, gathered from around 
the world; bold, geometric Navajo 
rugs contemporary but in tradi- 
tional patterns; and coins green 
with age from Judaic, Greek, 
Roman, and Byzantine civilizations. 
Also on exhibit is a history of art 
in America in paintings and 
other media. All four exhibits 
remain up through August. 





Remember the Forest. Some 8,000 acres in which to hike, 
fish, picnic, think. To guide your way, there’s a set of seven 
aerial-photo mosaics mapping roads, trails, and landmarks. 
They’re available for $1.50 a set, 25 cents per individual 
“Two Grey Hills,” Navajo wool rug hs section. For maps or picnic reservations, call 684-2421 or 
write Duke Forest Office, School of Forestry and 
_Environmental Studies, Durham, N.C. 27706. 
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“Know what you're looking at, pal? You're looking at one 
of the two or three most distinguished economists of our times 


who doesn’t know what the hell to make of the economy.” 


©1972 by permission of Saturday Review and Al Ross 


The broad issue of whether economists matter 

poses additional questions. For instance: 

Should we try to matter more than we do— 

and if so, how? What are the consolations, if any, of 
mattering no more than we-do? Here are my best 
guesses. I have no idea how many of my colleagues 
agree. 

How much do economists matter? Not so much as 
economics does, I am afraid. Not so much as anti- 
economists—hardheaded businessmen and romantic 
sociologists—fear that economists matter. You can count 
on your fingers the economists who have really mattered 
for public policy, beginning with Adam Smith, whose 
Wealth of Nations is celebrating its own bicentennial 
this year. David Ricardo, Karl Marx, and John Maynard 
Keynes belong on my short list along with Smith; so 
perhaps do Thomas Robert Malthus, John Stuart Mill, 
and Alfred Marshall. Milton Friedman, Wassily Leon- 
tief, Joan Robinson, and Joseph Schumpeter are my can- 
didates for subsequent admission; ask me again in fifty 
years, and I'll tell you how many made it. 

Plenty of economists, it seems, have mattered for 
economics but not at all in the real world. Some peo- 
ple call the Frenchman Leon Walras the greatest econo- 
mist of all time; he seems, however, to have been a 
hopeless bore and crank when writing or speaking 
for popular audiences. 

The rest of us economists don’t matter much, be- 
cause a sufficiently intelligent and interested amateur 
(lawyer, businessman, journalist, even politician!) can 
do particular bits of economics just as well as we can, 
by working at the subject and relating it to his own pro- 
fessional problems. 

I am afraid that when ordinary economists get 
“mattering”’ jobs with “mattering” titles, we are 
usually just statistical clerks and/or mouthpieces 
(rather than true advisors) for “madmen in authority, 
who hear voices in the air,” whose minds are made up 


lf you have comments on the ideas and viewpoints expressed here, please write: Forum, Duke Alumni Register, Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 27706 
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in advance or are focused on the next election, “after which, 
the deluge.” 

All too often, some able and ambitious economist 
is compromised into supporting this or that policy rather 
than rocking the boat. Then, when the policy works out 
badly, he is left holding the bag as “fall guy,”” and ends 
his career in semidisgrace. Both Lyndon Johnson and 
Richard Nixon, for example, ruined some of the econo- 
mists who mattered most during their respective 
regimes. _ 

Should we try to matter more than we do, and if so 
how? Whether one wants to matter is itself a subjective 
choice, and that choice should take account of the costs 
of mattering. I personally enjoy a quiet life of academic 
irresponsibility. In addition, I suffer occasionally from 
hypertension and depression, neither of which con- 
ditions are helped by facing Congressional committees, 
TV cameras, or mass meetings. Mattering is accordingly 
not for me in the rough-and-tumble real world. My 
friends Walter Heller and J. K. Galbraith feel otherwise; 
they are welcome to my share of mattering. 

It is occasionally suggested that economists could 
matter more for policy if we agreed among ourselves 
more than we do, or if we excluded amateurs, quacks, 
cranks, and “kept economists” by some sort of certi- 
fication procedure, as the accountants, lawyers, doctors, 
morticians, and other professionals try to do. I’m too 
much a libertarian for either of these proposals, es- 
pecially since I might myself be classified as something 


.less than a Certified Public Economist. (Marx would 


certainly never have been certified either!) 

What are economists for, if not for mattering? Some 
of us are basically intellectual or social historians, like 
our colleagues in the history department. Some of us are 
puzzle-solvers, like many mathematicians and natural 
scientists. Some of us are general-purpose social scien- 
tists. Some of us are general-purpose social scientists 
with an economic slant. (I have some pretensions as a 


Snow’s “Two Cultures.” An economist can be a huma 

























Japanese specialist; my Japanology, such as it is, is a case 
in point.) 

But the great thing about economics, as Paul Sam- . 
uelson has. said, is that it has one foot in each of C. P. 


ist Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, a natural scien- 
tist Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, and a religious ~ 
philosopher on Sunday, without overstepping the pro- 
fessional bounds of his discipline. And if he is simul-_ 
taneously a halfway decent teacher, he can pass this 
sort of excitement on at least temporarily to at least a — 
select few among his students. 

I’m not at all sure why “the Establishment” is willin 
to support academic types in general so much better thay 
the monks supported themselves in the earliest Dark — | 
Ages. But the economics teacher, in particular, pays his 
own way in society by certain elitist practices many of 
his students dislike. Economics in its scientific or 
pseudoscientific aspects is too difficult for the more 
mushy-headed and rote-memory humanists. In its hu- 
manist or pseudohumanist aspects it is too imagina- 
tive for the technician, “plumber,” or robot sort of 
natural scientist. And so economists operate a kind of 7 
filter, at Duke and elsewhere, barring such types from 
the promised lands (or promised fleshpots) of law and } 
business administration. We think that in this way we] 
save professional schools, training programs, business 
concerns, and government bureaus a good deal of wha 
is spent on our funding and sustenance. But this doesn 
make us too popular on Fraternity Row or with the 
Athletic Establishment. 


—Martin Bronfenbrenne 


Dr. Bronfenbrenner, William R. Kenan, Jr. Professor of 
Economics at Duke, was vice-president of the American 
Economics Association in 1975-76. 
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-‘What Can 
We Do”?’ 


Students spend summer in 
North Carolina migrant camps 








The object was to send us out into the fields of North 
Carolina to experience firsthand the problems of the 
migrants, to see them, talk with them, talk with anyone 
and everyone who dealt with migrants-from church groups 
to community groups to government agencies to private 
organizations. 

It came about from a class we were in—most of us who 
ended up in the project were, in fact, in the class. In the 
course we read a lot of literature that involved social 
action. We read Bob’s book on migrant sharecroppers and 
mountaineers, and we read some things by James Agee and 
Walker Percy and George Orwell. But it was Bob’s book, 
really the first we read, that got us concerned about and 
interested in migrants. 

So we went to Bruce and said, ’’All right, the 
literature has moved us. We feel that the problems it deals 
with are very important. Something needs to be done. What 
can we do?” 





Robin McDonald is speaking. She is one ofa dozen 
Duke students who spent ten weeks this summer in 
the migrant camps of North Carolina’s eastern crop- 
lands. The students worked as volunteers, mostly 
running errands, but this was a gentle disguise for 


Photographs by John Moses, 
Migrant Workers Study Project 





letting them take a close look at what these 
seasonal farm-worker camps are like. It all 
started, as McDonald says, in a classroom 
of Duke's Institute of Policy Sciences and 
Public Affairs—in a course taught by Bruce 
Payne of the Duke faculty and psychiatrist 
Robert Coles, a visiting professor. 

Into the hot, humid fields of Sampson, 
Johnston and Carteret counties—fields of 
squash, bell peppers, snap beans, 
cucumbers, and watermelons—the 
students took the conceptions of migrants 
they had gotten from books and films, 
especially Edward R. Murrow’s 
documentary, ‘‘Harvest of Shame,”’ and 
Cole’s book, Migrants, Sharecroppers, 
Mountaineers. 

In all the students were in and out of 
some 175 camps. 


It had been a good five years since Bob's 
book was published, and we had heard that 
things had improved. You always have the 
idea that things must have gotten better— 
and in some cases they had, but in most 
cases no. 

It’s very, very hard for migrants to get 
things like food stamps. The agencies make 
it difficult if not impossible and they do a 
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good job of discouraging the migrants in a 
lot of ways. I began to sense that things 
hadn't really got that much better. Then | 
went up to Elizabeth City and was really 
shocked-those camps are the worst I’ve seen. 

Most of the camps are either concrete block 
or wooden shacks. Some of them have wood 
shingle roofs. The ones in Elizabeth City 
I saw had tin roofs, which means they get 
suffocatingly hot in the summer. 

In most cases they're overcrowded. 
According to federal standards, there should 
be fifty square feet of space per worker, 
which is only about a seven-by-seven place 
for a bed and storage area. Most don’t even 
meet that qualification. I was in one room of 
about eight-by-ten where four people lived 
with no place for storage. Cardboard boxes 
were all over the floor for storing clothes. 
There was another room about half again 
that size and twelve people in there. You 
couldn't even walk. There were about six 
bunk beds and all you could do was lie on 
the bed. 

Usually the toilet facilities are just 
outhouses. Seldom more than two for each 
camp, no matter how many people are there, 
and the occupancy goes up to about fifty. 
Usually two shower stalls. 


The students moved frequently from 
camp to camp, so they could see a wide 
range of situations. But for the time they 
stayed in a place, they became involved 
in the lives of the migrants. In all they 
saw conditions in less than half of the 
some 400 camps in the state. 


We didn’t want to just observe. We felt 
it was important that we get actually 
involved. The first time out the MSFA 
people (Migrant and Seasonal Farm- 
workers Association ] introduced us as their 
helpers and the crew leaders were told we 
would be coming back into the camps and 
running errands and not to worry about us. 
We took migrants back and forth to clinics, 
to get food stamps, to see about social 
security and supplementalincome. We took in 
recreational equipment, blankets, clothes— 
you name it, we did it. 

We got to talk with them quite a bit, 
especially in one camp where there were 


a good number of workers seventeen to 
twenty-five, our age, and we got to be 
really good friends with them. They knew 
that we were students and that we were at 
Duke University, but we were volunteers, 
actually doing volunteer work. 


Migrant farmworkers are excluded from 
the minimum-wage law, and McDonald 
estimates they get about $2 an hour, 

a wage that may add up to $1,100 to 
$1,500 a year, she says. But the students’ 
observations were that the crew leaders, 
the liaison between the farm owner and 


- farm worker, are often exploitive. 


A crew leader is in charge of from ten 
to fifteen to fifty people. He usually takes 
care of the food. The farmer pays the crew 
leader and the crew leader pays the migrants. 
He moves with the workers from place to 
place. He often stays in a mobile home 
although some of them do live in the camps. 

The migrant is pretty much under his 
control. He’s the one who decides how much 
the workers will actually get. He takes out 
for cigarettes, for drink, for food, sometimes 
even for housing, which the farmer provides 
free. And all these costs are inflated. This 
is not true of all crew leaders but I think it’s 
true of most of them-from what I've seen 
and been told. 


In a public way, the students’ 
involvement was immediate. Two of them 
testified in June before a U.S. Department 
of Labor hearing on regulations dealing 
with migrant camps under the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act (OSHA). 
McDonald and Walter McNeill spoke of the 
problems of migrants. 


Because they move from state to state 
they have no permanent residence. They can 
not establish ties in the communities where 
they temporarily reside. The consequence 
of movement is loss of political power. 
Migrant laborers have no vote and no 
representative speaks for their interests. 

In a country with a highly federalized 
political system, the migrants lack the 
fundamental base for a voice in our 
government. 


In their relationship with employers the 
migrants remain absolutely powerless. They 
are among the most highly dispersed, readily 
dispensable, and easily replaced laborers of 
any occupation.... 

The migrant laborer is even denied control j 
over his living conditions and surroundings. 
Due to the nature of his employment, he is 
almost always faced with a choice between 
living in a labor camp provided by the 
employer (regardless of its conditions) or 
doing without work altogether. k 

The rate of OSHA inspection of temporary 
labor camps in North Carolina is disturbingly 
low. Roughly 30 percent of the known labor 
camps are being inspected; there are 
approximately 370 of these known labor 
camps. The camps whose existence and 
location are known, however, according to 
a report of a committee appointed by the 
state attorney general, constitute only 30 
to 50 percent of the total number of camps 
in North Carolina. There are many more 
unknown than known labor camps; these 
unknown camps thus have no contact with 
the government agencies or services that 
would otherwise be available to them. 

Extrapolating the figures [the report 
continues ], the number of camps of which 
OSHA is aware is between 10 and 15 percent 
of all the migrant camps in the state. Of the 
camps which are inspected, OSHA carries on 
only a 15 percent follow-up inspection policy. — 
This means that 1.5 to 2.25 percent of the 
labor camps in North Carolina are given 
more than an initial inspection. These low 
levels of inspections are grossly inadequate 
for any responsible enforcement of OSHA 
regulations. 


Seven of the twelve students in the 
project are returning to Duke this fall and 
plan to continue working on migrant 
problems. In fact, the North Carolina 
Advisory Committee has agreed to under- 
write a ten-state study of the migrants 
next spring and summer—a project that 
will include students from Duke’s Migrant 
Worker's Study Project. This would be 
the first large-scale look at seasonal 
farm workers since the tougher federal 
regulations have gone into effect. 
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Five Days 


What do alumni do when they come back 
to the campus for a week? 

They remember what it was like back 
when—if they get the chance. In the case 
of the Alumni Summer Institute, sponsored 
for the second time this June by the 
department of alumni affairs, participants 
didn’t have too much time to dwell on the 
past. 

They were immersed in the present. The 
theme of the week’s faculty lectures was 
“America 1976—the Quality of Life.” But 
the lectures and discussions were just a 
start. 

Housed in Edens Quadrangle, the 
participants spent the five days doing a 
lot besides hearing lectures. They toured a 
mill being restored on the Eno River, 
browsed among the collections in the Art 
Museum, visited a regional research facility, 
watched a student production of “Beyond 
the Fringe’—and got on the stage 
themselves for a one-night theater work- 
shop. 

Even so, alumni had a chance in the long 
summer evenings to roam the campus— 
from Epworth on East to Wallace Wade 
Stadium on West—to see what changes have 
occurred over the years. 

Fifty-nine alumni were on campus for 
the Institute, representing classes from 
1923 to 1971. A number of them were 
accompanied by their children, who were 
kept busy, too, with a special recreation 
schedule. 

During Alumni Summer Institute II the 
participants heard authorities from various 
fields talk about the state of things in this 
country. 


> This is an aging population, said George 
Maddox, director of Duke’s Center for the 
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in June 


Study of Aging and Human Development, 
with as many people now over sixty-five 
as under twenty. And people over 
sixty-five are the country’s fastest-growing 
population category. Maddox pointed out, 
however, that chronological age is one of 
the poorest ways of describing people, 
because different people of the same age 
differ so greatly. In addition, he said, 
“old age itself does not present a crisis, 
nor does it provide many surprises. You 
are in late life very much like you were 
before you got there.” If an individual has 
noncoping responses at thirty-five, said the 
sociologist, the trait will probably carry 
over into old age. 


> Americans spend less actual time working 
and get paid more for it than most people 
realize, labor economist Greg Lewis told 
alumni. Time and skills in this country are 
worth nine times anything else, he said, 92 
percent of the national income being a 
product of labor time. But how that labor 
time is channeled has changed. When the 
United States moved from an agricultural 
society to an industrial one there was a 
gradual shift from working a ten-hour 
day, six-day week tc an eight-hour day, 
five-day week. The shrinkage of the work- 
ing day has almost reached its optimum. 
But the number of years a person works 
in a lifetime will continue to decline, 
until Americans find a more productive 
use for their “retirement” and an 
optimum balance for the amount of 
education they've invested in themselves 
and the financial return they receive in 

a lifetime. 


> A key to coping with a lot of problems 
facing this country, said Duke President 
Terry Sanford, in his remarks to alumni, is 





to put people to work. ‘Until employment 
opportunities are widened,” said the 
former North Carolina governor, ‘’we’re 
not going to solve the problems of crime 
or schools or poverty.”’ He added: ‘’The 
youth in the inner cities are one of the 
greatest undeveloped resources we have.” 
He said that the government has never 
really had a policy of full employment but 
that monetary and fiscal policies could be 
managed to make such a thing practical. 
“You can’t give people things,” he said, 
“but you can give people the opportunity 
to earn things.” A great drawback of 
welfare, Sanford said, is that ‘’kids 
growing up in the system don’t have the 
chance to learn anything about work.” 


> The whole mythology which underlies 
the history of America is shot through 
with stories from the Old Testament and 
New Testament, William Poteat of religion 
told alumni. He said also that the Oedipus 
myth, which he retold elaborately, is full 
of rich religious symbolism. He spoke of 
the “cyclical model” that penetrates all 
of the classic myths and which includes 
birth, death, and the passage of the 
seasons. Poteat touched on the difficulty 
people have in accepting the fact of 
death—by outright refusal or by 
euphemism—and of the importance of 
facing up to the fact of ending. 

Anything that has meaning or staying 
power, he said, has a beginning and an 
end. 


> The changing role of women in today’s 
work force is one of the most important 
social issues of the day, said economist 
and University vice-president Juanita 
Kreps. Among the changes: women are 
having fewer children, spending less time 
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Top, from left: Summer Institute lecturer 
Greg Lewis chats at coffee break, alurina 
leads stream-crossing during field trip, 
alumnus gets involved at theater workshop; 
lower left: Alumni Weekend speaker Jack 
Chaddock discusses energy conservation. 


in child-rearing, putting in fewer hours 
on house chores, enjoying a greater 
sharing of family matters, and living 
longer. But women continue to have two 
careers on the whole—most of the 
housework still falls to the woman even 
if she has a full-time outside career. (She 
is assisted by a variety of mechanical 
devices and by teenager children, more 
than by the husband.) 


On the last day of the institute, alumni 
started flooding into the campus for 
Alumni Weekend: About a thousand 
alumni from the ten reuniting classes 
returned for the best-attended weekend 
since professional schools began meeting ~ 
at other times. ; 

President Terry Sanford addressed the 
annual dinner in the jam-packed Great 
Hall on Friday night. Distinguished 
teaching awards were conferred by 
Alumni Association President Frederick C. — 
Frostick, Jr., ‘43, Ph.D. ‘51, who presided 
at the dinner. Afterwards, alumni saw a 
repeat performance of the Summer 
Player's ‘Beyond the Fringe.”’ 

Saturday morning those who weren't 
on the golf course or tennis courts heard 
mechanical engineer Jack Chaddock, head 
of Duke’s new Center for the Study of 
Energy Conservation, detail the energy 
plight and the possibilities for conserva- 
tion. 

Four busloads of alumni lumbered 
around the winding roads for an hour 
giving visitors a chance to see the 
changed landscape of the two campuses. 
A panel on feminism was also convened 
in the afternoon—prior to the class dinners © 
and parties that dominated the scene 4 


Saturday night. ; 
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Summer Session 
Eases Transition 


STP, the automotive additive touted as 
he “‘racer’s edge,’’ is promoted for the 
ittle extra push it gives engine per- 
ormance. Duke’s own STP—for Summer 
Transitional Program—might very well 
spell the difference for some freshmen. 

Sponsored by the Black Affairs Program, 
STP is smoothing the way for a number of 
students who might otherwise have 
trouble adjusting to the rigors of the Uni- 
versity—and not just academically. 

Enrollment this summer is fifty-two, 
which includes all but eighteen of the in- 
coming black students. No whites are in 
this session. 

“Two of our students are freshmen with 
very high SAT scores,’’ says Orlie Reid, 
assistant dean of black affairs. ‘‘They’re 
from inner city Washington and need the 
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time to adjust socially to a small Southern 
town and an exclusive university. Regard- 
less of how bright these student’s are, if 
they aren’t happy at Duke, their work will 
show it.” 

During the six-week program, students 
study English, math, and contemporary 
social concerns, the first two of which count 
for academic credit. Professors and 
counselors monitor student progress 
closely and recommend changes in study 
habits or provide special help. 

Contemporary social concerns is a 
seminar where students discuss their 
understanding of society at large and 
impressions of themselves at Duke. 

“We also hold rap sessions on every- 
thing from sexual behavior and relation- 
ships to poor study habits,” Reid says. 
“There's alot of pressure when you come to 
a place like Duke to pretend to know every- 
thing. 

“We try to teach these students to be 


more self-assured, to understand that no- 
body knows everything, that you can 
learn what you don’t know with confi- 
dence.” 

This is the seventh summer for STP and 
the largest enrollment yet. 


Tuition Grants Cut 
For Faculty Children 


Zero Population Growth has hit the Duke 
faculty right in the pocketbook. 

The board of trustees voted in May to 
limit the amount of tuition grants a faculty 
member may receive for his children. The 
University’s practice of paying faculty 
children’s tuition at Duke or at another 
school up to the amount of Duke’s tuition 
was questioned by the board a year ago. 

Under the revised provision faculty 
members hired after July 1975 will receive 
a total of eight years tuition at $1,250 a 


semester for two or more children. But 
faculty members hired before July of 1975 
will continue to receive full tuition bene- 
fits, now up to $1,515 a semester. 

Duke now has 366 faculty children at- 
tending college and receiving benefits 
totaling about $620,000. Eighty-five of 
them are at Duke. Prior to 1964 free tuition 
benefits were permitted only to faculty 
children attending Duke. 

If the present tuition stipends were con- 
tinued, the board said, by 1985 the total 
cost could reach $1,377,028. Under the new 
program projected tuition grants would 
only climb to $936,393 in ten years, a sav- 
ings potential of $2,052,298. 

Duke officials expect 12 percent more 
faculty children to receive tuition grants 
next year over this year’s total. 

Both old and new faculty members will 
continue to receive full tuition benefits for 
spouses who are working toward an under- 
graduate degree. 
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~ Shorter news notes 


| Kresge Grant Opens 
_ Way for Student Center 


Funds to build a proposed student center 
on West Campus are still $5.6 million 
away from the $8 million needed. But the 
Kresge Foundation has offered $1.5 million 
toward the versatile center if the remainder 
can be raised by the University. 

Up to this point $2.4 million has been 
collected toward construction of the three- 
| stage building, which will go up ina 
| _ wooded plot beside the Chapel. 

The fund-raisers, with strong support 

| from students, must now raise $4.1 million 

| to receive the Kresge challenge grant. 

Garnering major challenge grants for the 

| University has been central to the cam- 

paign strategy of the Epoch Campaign 

_ Steering Committee. This approach was first 

| used in the University’s $102.8 million Fifth 
Decade Campaign in the late sixties. At 

_ that time, a Ford Foundation challenge 

_ grant precipitated $32 million in other 

_ funds from private sources. 

__ The timetable imposed by the Kresge 

_ Foundation will act as a positive factor in 

raising monies for the long-needed facility, 

says J. David Ross J.D. ’63, vice-president 

for institutional advancement. 

| “Our feeling is that this challenge grant 

| will encourage those who have been con- 

| sidering a gift for the center to make their 

| contributions now, when they can have the 

greatest impact.” 

But the thrust of these two development 

| drives—launched within eight years of 

| each other—is decisively different. The 

; 
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Fifth Decade Campaign primarily sought 
funds for physical facilities and program 
support, giving it an inherent advantage 
over the Epoch Campaign’s effort to in- 
crease Duke’s endowment. 

“What is proving true at Duke as well as 
at other universities,” Ross says, “is that 
for many reasons building projects are 
more attractive to donors.” 

Of the $105.5 million now pledged 
toward endowment, current operating ex- 
penses, and physical facility needs, $83.7 
million—or 79 percent—has been ear- 

_ marked for operating expenses, construc- 
| tion, and renovation projects. 
_ For the Medical Center these gifts have 
_ meant three cancer research buildings, a 
“new Medical Center library and com- 
munications center, and beginning con- 
Struction on Duke Hospital North. 
_ With the Kresge challenge grant, the 
_ University now has pledges of over $4 
million toward the $10.6 million needed to 
| build the proposed University Center and 
| the East Campus activities building. 
| Another $775,000 has been accumulated 
| toward the $7 million in renovation costs 
ojected for other University buildings. 
the Epoch Campaign, as in the Fifth 







































More than home. Duke's four-game home 
schedule in 1976 will offer the fans more 
than just football. The October 2 opener 


against Pittsburgh will be highlighted by 


the appearance of thirty high school bands 
competing in pregame ceremonies for prize 
money donated by WRAL-TV. The winning 
band will be given eight minutes to march 
at half time. The homecoming game with 
Maryland on October 23 will feature the 
usual pregame barbecue in Cameron Indoor 
Stadium. Then the Georgia Tech game at 
Durham on October 30 will be Youth Day, 
expected to bring 10,000 youths to campus 
for a morning church service, the football 
game, and free hamburgers from McDonalds. 


Decade Campaign, Duke sought and re- 
ceived corporate and foundation support to 
meet its physical.and operating needs. 
Because half of the Epoch Campaign goal 
is for endowment, sources for gifts are 
hard to find. Many corporations and 
foundations have policies against giving 

to college and university endowments. 

“From their point of view,” Ross says, 
“a gift to a program or facility relevant 
to their particular area of interest is pre- 
ferable to general endowment support.” 

For this reason, the University relies 
heavily on individual support to meet its 
$81.5 million endowment goal. With sev- 
eral notable exceptions the more than $16 
million received so far toward that goal has 
come from individuals. 

Faced with dwindling government 
support for student and faculty research, 
Ross says, faculty and students alike are 
becoming quite familiar with comparative 
endowment figures for the nation’s major 
universities. Duke’s endowment ranks 
thirteenth in the nation. 

As the University looks to the completion 
of the Epoch Campaign at least a year from 
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now, Ross says, still more emphasis will be 
placed on endowment needs and on 
prospective donors—primarily individuals. 

Alumni gifts comprise the major base of 
individual support for the University. The 
levei of alumni giving has continued to in- 
crease even under the adverse economic 
conditions of the past three. years. 
$11,218,090 has been given by alumni 
during the Epoch Campaign, compared 
with the Fifth Decade’s $8 million. 

“As alumni reach their middle forties, 
they become more aware of the opportuni- 
ties estate planning, deferred gifts, and be- 
quests offer to establish a sizable endow- 
ment gift,” Roland Wilkins J.D. ‘55, assistant 
director of estate planning, says. “Most of 
these alumni have been able to build some 
kind of estate, their family obligations are 
basically fulfilled, and they want to benefit 
the University sizably on a long-term basis.” 

To rank among the top half-dozen en- 
dowments of educational institutions in 
the United States, Duke would require an 
additional endowment of at least $170 
million. 

“Duke must have a larger endowment, 





Bad signs. After more than a half-dozen 
bike-path signs went up five years ago 
designating the sidewalk between campuses 
as an official pathway for cyclists, a number 
of people voiced concerns. Not only were the 
signs unsightly and the sidewalk a hazard for 
pedestrians, they said, but the cyclists seemed 
to prefer the road itself. There being no way 
to make the cyclists ride on the sidewalks 
and no practical reason for doing so, the 
signs came down this summer. A bike path 
linking the campuses is still a good idea, 
says public safety director Paul Dumas, but 
it would have to be well removed from the 
street, preferably cutting through the woods. 
And that, he says, would cost too much for the 
foreseeable future. 





a firm financial base,” Edwin L. Jones 


_B.S.C.E. ’44, Epoch Campaign chairman, ° 


says, “if it is to have the freedom to bring 
in and retain faculty it wants, to support 
the students who need and deserve help, and 
to provide all of them with the necessary 
resources for learning and research.” 


AAUP President Says 
Economy Hits Teachers 


In the midst of the worst financial 
troubles to befall higher education since 
the Depression, the widening use of collec- 
tive bargaining by teachers has thrown up 
another question mark. 

Duke’s William Van Alstyne, outgoing 
president of the 75,000-member American 
Association of University Professors, 
enumerated the current financial woes as 
spiraling costs, diminishing federal 
support, increasing federal requirements, 
declining enrollments, and inflation. 

Forced partly by the collective bargain- 
ing of other teacher groups, the AAUP 
voted in 1972 to bring collective bargaining 
to bear in selected cases. 





Master Clock System 
Finally Runs Down 


For Duke’s master clock system, time is 
running out. 

For several years now the wall clocks in 
classroom buildings have been coming 
down, as more and more of them quit 
operating for lack of parts. Of the 2,800 
clocks in the West Campus network, 800 
have already been replaced with clocks not 
plugged into the master synchronization 
system. 





But some of those original Strombergs, 
installed in the summer of 1930, will be 
spared. 

“There are a lot of clocks with senti- 
mental attachments,” says Joe Estill, direc- 
tor of the physical plant, ‘like those in Page 
Auditorium and down a few dormitory 
hallways.” 

In addition, the network of corridor bells 
that marked class periods—though not a 


part of the clock system—was disconnected 
ten years ago. 

It seems that precise time, whether 
marked by bells or clock hands, is not as 
important on the campus as it was in earlier 
decades. For one thing, class attendance is 
no longer required, so tardy bells are un- 
necessary and the shrill blasts were often 
found to be annoying. 

The big master clock will remain hooked 


_ up to the clock in Duke Hospital even 


after the academic buildings all come off the 
system. But most of those clocks whose 
hands were jolted into synchronization 
every hour by an electrical impulse will be 
gone by the end of 1977. 

The master clock is now behind a door in 
the Medical Center office of personnel 
vice-president Dick Jackson. W. I. North, 
now retired in Jacksonville, Fla., assembled 
and installed the master clock there in the 
summer of 1930, two months after he came 
to Duke to set up the telephone system. He 
adjusted the big clock to within thirty 
seconds variation a year. 

What has happened over the years to the 
clock system is simple: parts that are no 
longer manufactured have'continued to 
wear out. And by the 1950s the clock faces 
themselves were unavailable. 

“It was obvious some time ago we would 
never be able to maintain those automatic 
time systems in all the buildings,’”’ ex- 
plains Estill. ‘Equipment was failing and 
repair parts were no longer available.” 

The cost of handmade parts to refurbish 
the whole system is estimated by Estill 
at $100,000. 


Estill says there’s no special effort to take 
out the old clocks but that they are usually 
removed when a building undergoes 
renovation or when workmen have time for 
the project. 

The forty-six-year-old originals are 
being replaced with accurate, reasonably 
priced office-type clocks. Even when syn- 
chronized, the old clocks are often in such 
poor repair, Estill says, that a clock on one 
floor may read 2 o'clock and 1:20 on the 
next floor. 

When newspaper stories were printed 
about the old clocks coming down, the man 
who installed the system wrote to Duke. 
North said he was interested in obtaining 
the master clock itself, which he assembled 
in its wood case for the Medical Center 
opening on July 20, 1930. 

That clock, however, will remain in 
service indefinitely because the hospital is 
still on the master system—as are some 
other buildings for the time being. 





Celluloid tape for tripping class bells for 
the 1939 summer session. 
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Still running. A Duke Medical School 
graduate who later broke the world’s record 
in the 100-yard dash is racing against the 
clock again He's directa of the projec {to 
immunize the country against swine fit W 
Delano Meriwether MD ‘67, assigned to run 
the controversial program last April says that 
the l roject ts of even larger scope than the 
polio inoculations of the early 1960s And 


because the flu outbreak occurred after budget 
time at the HEW, 
special assistant to the assistant secretary 

for health, staffers had to be hastily pulled 
together from wherever they were available 


where Mertwether ts a 


A specialist in preventive medicine, 
Meriwether expects to stay on the assign- 
ment until the ‘‘flu season” ends next spring 


or summer, 


Thin walls, thick steaks. The quarters were 


cramped and the walls thin, but you could 


get a steak in the middle of the night. That's 
how Duke's Tate Armstrong described 
Montreal's Olympic Village. On the twelve 
man United States basketball team that won 
1 ‘eali medal, the 6-foot-3 senior from 
Houston, Texas, was one of two under- 
classmen chosen to the team—the youngest 


U.S. basketball squad in Olympic history 
Armstrong is a top candidate this year for 
the All-America team, having been named 
All-ACC last season. The other Olympic 
basketball player from Duke was Canadian 
Cameron Hall, whose team came in fourth. 
A back injury prevented the 6-foot-9 Hall 
from playing as a freshman. 





Four ways to stop accidents. The inter- 
section at Campus Drive and Swift Avenue, 
the only major crossing on the road 
connecting East and West Campuses without 
a signal light, has five to six smashups a 
year—lngh for the 7,000 cars a day that pass 
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through. A caution light placed there a year. 
ago didn’t cut the accident rate. This summer . 
7 









a four-way stop went up at the junction. + 
There are still near mishaps at the inter- | ~ 
section but traffic officials expect there to 

be a decline-except for a temporary upsurge — 
once students return to the campus this fall, 
The four-way stop is the third one to be us 
in the city. 





This controversial decision, coupled 
with adverse economic factors, resulted in 
a drop of 20,000 AAUP members in 
three years. 

But in his June address at the AAUP’s 
national meeting, Duke law professor Van 
Alstyne said that not only had the chief 
objections to collective bargaining been 
overcome but that the AAUP’s largest 
budget item is now allocated for collective 
bargaining. 

Such costs, he said, comprised 31 percent 
of the budget this past year. Van Alstyne 
said that neither of the members’ fears 
about the AAUP’s adoption of collective 
bargaining—that it would compromise the 
association's professional standing or that 
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the AAUP’s professionalism would de- 
prive its efforts of credibility—had been 
realized. 

“The AAUP is today,” Van Alstyne said, 
“despite the facts of hardship, more effec- 
tive in more ways than at any time in its 
history.’’ He cited collective bargaining, 
increased presence in Congress, influence 
in the courts, personal service to faculty 
and universities, and the capacity to articu- 
late evolving standards. 

[The Duke chapter of the AAUP has not 
approved the use of collective bargaining 
in its relationship with the University. ] 

“There has not been internal enthusiasm 
for collective bargaining in the AAUP,” 
Van Alstyne said in an interview. “In fact, 


until only a few years ago it was only a 
subject of dilettante discussion, but the 
issue has been forced by the other teacher 
associations.” 

Two such organizations are the 
American Federation of Teachers, which 
started out as a collective bargaining unit, 
and the National Education Association, 
which has turned to bargaining. 

In its court cases, Van Alstyne said, the 
AAUP has recently shown that an institu- 
tion may use its unproven economic difficul- 
ties as an excuse for firing faculty members 
that the college wants to get rid of for other 
reasons. 

In the Bloomfield College case the court 
ruled in a suit brought by the AAUP for a 





dismissed New Jersey teacher that the & 
college failed to prove financial necessity 
for firing a tenured faculty member. 

Van Alstyne said college administrations 
and boards may use economic hardship as — 
a reason to dismiss faculty members they _ 
consider troublesome. 






News, Development 
Win National Awards 


When Duke fund raiser Ken Lind A. 
‘67 wrote to the parents of students on 
financial aid and asked for a dollar a wi 
for every week their child was in school, he © 
wasn’t expecting to raise alot of money. He 
hoped to increase parent participation in 
the annual giving program. 

The mail campaign, which was directed 
at all parents, was successful not only in 
involving parents but in winning national 
recognition for the annual giving program, * 
a part of Duke’s Office of Institutional Ad- 
vancement. The project was one of six cited _ 
for an exceptional achievement award bye 
the Council for the Advancement and 
Support of Education (CASE) for improve-— 
ment over previous campaigns. 2 

From the previous year the number of | 
parents participating went up from 787 to 
848 and the total money raised rose from 
$52,603 to $74,997. 

CASE, the professional organization for 
fund-raising, alumni relations, and publi- 
cations, also awarded the Duke News 
Service a citation for ten news stories on 
topics ranging from biofeedback cures for 
tension headaches to the uses of obscenity 
in different social strata to the discovery of 
worm fossils on the nearby Little River. 

As one of ten university news bureaus — 
cited by CASE, the award marks the fifth 
time in the last six years that the writers _ 
have won similar recognition. 

Duke’s Office of Publications won a cita- 
tion for a booklet written by Betsy Locke 
and designed by Vita Hayes commemorat- 
ing the twentieth anniversary of the Center 
for the Study of Aging and Human 
Development. 

The Duke Alumni Register was cited, 
as announced earlier, for a CASE award 
in the alumni newspaper division. 





Horticulturist Peter Atkins stands amid the 
lush greenery typical of the nineteen rooms of 
the rambling greenhouse behind Duke's 
Biological Sciences Building. Depending on 
the season, anywhere from fifty to two , 
hundred people stroll through the misty glass 
enclosure a week. There's an example here of 
every known family of plant-from desert to 
tropical varieties, from hot climate vegetation 
to cold, foliage or flowering flora. The green- 
house is used for botany class preparation 
plants, faculty research projects, aud as a 
public botanical conservatory. 


























ootball kicks off on September 11, when 
the Blue Devils go to Knoxville to take on 
he University of Tennessee. 
| Like the last five teams McGee ‘60 has 
oached, the Duke football squad for 1976 
as two major characteristics—potential 
nd question marks. And it also bears the 
Ibatross all Duke athletic teams seem to 
arry—a schedule that features numerous 
oad games with highly ranked teams. 
This scenario has become quite familiar 
o Duke fans in recent years: As a season 
mds and the fans look toward next season, 
inere seems to be potential for a vastly 
(proved team. Then the schedule begins 
9 cast up questions. 
Last year the Blue Devils (4-5-2 overall) 
vere 3-0-2 in Atlantic Coast Conference 
lay, finishing second behind Maryland 
_p-0)' for their highest ACC finish since 

















nknowns Stalk 
rid Season 


| Year six of the Mike McGee era in Duke 


1966. But the nonconference record was 
1-5, all five losses coming at the hands of 
teams that won at least seven games, four 
of which went on to post-season bowl 
games. 

Things don’t look much different this 
fall. 

After Tennessee, the Devils play at South 
Carolina and at Miami, then host Pitts- 
burgh and Georgia Tech in nonconference 
games, while playing four of six ACC 
games on the road. In all, there will be 
seven road games on the eleven-game 
schedule. 

This is an ominous statistic considering 
that in the last two seasons Duke’s home- 
game record has been 7-2-1 while its road- 
game record has been 3-9. 

“Our schedule is typically challenging,’’ 
Coach McGee says. “We had a successful 
spring practice and we feel we’re ready 


McGee's sixth year 
begins in sunshine 
and shadow— 
and on the road 


for the season. We are not a very deep 
football team, but we have great experience 
in the offensive backfield, which may be 
our best ever, and we probably have more 
speed on defense than ever before.” 

Aside from the “challenging” schedule, 
the defense may be the biggest question 
mark of all. Several key operatives, in- 
cluding all-conference performers Dave 
Meier and Dave Dusek have graduated. 
Perhaps more importantly, defensive co- 
ordinator Jerry McGee ‘61, Mike’s twin 
brother, has left Duke to run the family 
business in New Jersey. 

It would be difficult to overstate Jerry 
McGee's importance to Duke football. He 
molded the Duke defense into a consistent- 
ly stingy, hard-hitting unit that finished 
1-2 in defense in the conference year-in 
and year-out. His absence may leave a void 
no matter how successful his replacement 
John Guteknust ‘66 is, because of 
McGee’s warmth and leadership. 

Gutekunst, who has held several other 
coaching assignments during the McGee 
years, has a good deal of young talent at 
hand. Most prominent is Carl McGee (no 
relation), who was named to the Football 
News freshman all-America team in 1975 
and started ten of eleven games at outside 
linebacker. He will probably be joined at 
the linebacking spots by fellow sopho- 
more John McDonald, in the middle, 
and Derrek Penn, another sophomore 
with lightning speed. 

Last year’s inexperienced secondary 
could be a big plus this year if All-ACC 
cornerback Bob Grupp recovers fully from 
an achilles tendon injury he suffered in 
spring baseball. If Grupp can bounce back 
100 percent, the secondary should be excel- 
lent with returnees Kirk May, Ernie Cook, 
Tom Knotts, Rod Sensibaugh, and Dan 
Brooks competing for starting spots. 

Offensively, the Blue Devils should be 
even stronger than 1975 when they 
averaged 437 yards per ACC game. Sopho- 
more Mike Dunn, second-team freshman 
All-American is set to start at quarter- 
back. Dunn is a talented runner who could 
be devastating if he can improve his 
Passing accuracy. 

But if Dunn’s running backs stay un- 
injured, Dunn may not throw a pass all 
season. Senior Tony Benjamin may well be 
the best power running fullback in the ACC 
and tailbacks Art Gore, Mike Barney and 
Bob Pruitt all have great speed going wide. 
Wingback Chuck Williamson, fully re- 
covered from an appendectomy last fall, is 
a true triple-threat ballplayer: running, re- 
ceiving and blocking. 

Williamson and Tom Hall are the top 
returning receivers, but even with Troy 
Slade (41 catches) gone, the Devils should 
have plenty of targets for Dunn and 
back-ups Stanley Driscoll (a freshman from - 
Atlanta, Ga.) and Dale Oostdyk to throw to. 


They include junior college transfer Bob 
Finger and freshmen Derrick Lewis, Chris 
Lackey and Marvin Brown. 

The kicking game should be outstanding 
with Grupp doing the punting and Vince 
Fusco the place kicking. Both broke 
numerous school records last season. 

Up front, Dunn and company should get 
lots of protection from an offensive line 
that will be anchored by center Billy Bryan, 
all-conference last year and a man McGee 
says “could be the best in the country at 
his position this year.” 

Overall, there is good first-line talent, 
but inexperience at many positions, not- 
ably on defense, and there are several new 
coaches for the players to adjust to. Since 
the 17-17 tie with North Carolina that 
ended the 1975 season, assistant coaches 
Lee Moon, Dennis Satyshur ‘72 and Brad 
Pancoast, in addition to McGee, have left 
Duke. 

The three men who will replace them, 
Chuck Walker 64, Bill Faircloth and Dennis 
Haglin all have impressive credentials, 
but the wholesale changes must still be re- 
garded as another question mark. 

The number of questions that McGee can 
dispell will determine whether the Blue 
Devils have a chance to unseat Maryland at 
the top of the ACC. The Terps have won 
back-to-back conference titles, fifteen 
straight ACC games and have most of their 
starters back from last year’s 9-2-1 squad. 
They will come to Durham on October 23 
in what could be the key game of the year. 

But the Devils play six games before 
then, including road match-ups at Virginia 
and Clemson. Winning those games are 
musts if the Maryland game is to retain its 
significance. 

McGee starts working this fall under a 
new contract, reported to be for two years. 
His record during the five years of his 
original contract was 23-29-3. Improving 
on that record in light of this season’s 
schedule will not be easy—even though 
there may be more talent on this team than 
McGee has ever had. The first three games 
are on the road—Tennessee, South 
Carolina and Virginia. If the team fares 
well in those first three weeks, year six 
may produce happier answers to the 
nagging questions of years one through 
five. 

—John Feinstein ‘77 
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Alumni resources at Duke University 


Duke Artists Series 


Lazar Berman, pianist—Oct. 7, Cameron Indoor Stadium 


Birmingham Ballet—Nov. 12, Page Auditorium 


National Festival Ballet of Spain—Nov. 21, Page Auditorium 


Gina Bachauer, pianist—Jan. 21, Page Auditorium 


Canadian Opera Company—Feb. 18, Page Auditorium 
Leningrad Symphony Orchestra—Feb. 23, Cameron Indoor Stadium 


Performances at 8:15 p.m. 
For information and tickets call 684-4059 or write 


Duke Artists Series, Box KM Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 27706. 


Series tickets are available until September 10. 


Broadway at Duke 


Sponsored by the Duke University Union 


“Don’t Bother Me—I Can’t Cope’”—Oct. 8 
“Equus”—Nov. 9 

“Taming of the Shrew’—Dec. 9 
“Sherlock Holmes’’—Jan. 13 

“Camino Real”—Feb. 1 


Performances at 4 p.m. and 8:30 p.m. 
(“Camino Real” at 8:30 only) in Page 
Auditorium. Series tickets sold until 
Sept. 8. For information call 684-4059 or 
write Page Box Office, Box KM Duke 
Station, Durham, N.C. 27706. 


Duke Players 


“Story Theater’—Sept. 4-6 

“Three Penny Opera’’—Oct. 14-17, 21-24 

“The Little Foxes’—Dec. 2-5, 9-12 

“Marat Sade’’—Feb. 10-13, 17-20 

“Happy Birthday, Wanda June’’—April 7-10, 14-17 


Performances at 8:15 in Branson Theater. 
For ticket information call 684-3181 or 
684-4059 or write Page Box Office, Box 
KM, Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 27706. 


Duke Players 
Playwriting Contest 


The Duke Players invite people in the 
Duke community, including alumni, to 
enter the annual playwriting competition. 
Each entry must be an original play and 
the number of entries is unlimited. The 
deadline for submission is around Thanks- 
giving. Two copies of the work should 

be sent to Duke Players, Branson Theater, 
Durham, N.C. 27708. 


Duke Chapel Pulpit Schedule 


Sept 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Public Lectures 


Sponsored by the Round Table on Science and Public Affairs, 


Duke Graduate School 


“Science and Policy Advice for Congress”—Sept. 15 


Gordon J. F. MacDonald, Dartmouth professor of environmental studies 


“Technological Alternatives and Social Values’”—Sept. 22 
Hazel Henderson, co-director, Princeton Center for Alternative Futures 


“International Exchange and Scientific Productivity”—Oct. 6 


Dorothy S. Zinberg, Harvard sociologist 


“Information Technology and Individual Privacy”—Oct. 27 


Arthur R. Miller, Harvard law professor 


“Groping for ‘Science Policy’ in the Changing Congress”—Nov. 10 
Charles A. Mosher, Republican Congressman from Ohio 


“Is Nuclear Energy Acceptable?’”—Jan. 26 


Alvin M. Weinberg, director, Institute for Energy Analysis 


“NSF: How Firm a Foundation?’”—Feb. 9 
John Walsh, Science magazine editor 


“Primary Problems of Primary Care’”—Feb. 23 


David E. Rogers, president, Robert Wood Johnson Foundation 


“The Energy Problem—Short and Long Range’”—March 23 


Glenn T. Seaborg, Nobel laureate in chemistry 


“The Tabooed Topic of Immigration from an Ecological Standpoint’”—April 6 
Garrett Hardin, professor of human ecology, U. of Cal., Santa Barbara 


Lectures at 8:15 p.m. in Paul M. Gross Chemical Auditorium. 


Dec. 


. 5—The Rev. Robert T. Young 
Minister to the University 


. 12—The Rev. Dr. James T. Laney 


Dean, Candler School of Theology, Emory U. 


. 19—The Rev. Helen G. Crotwell 
Assoc. Minister to the University 


Sept. 26—The Rev. Young 


3—The Rev. Dr. James T. Cleland 
Dean of the Chapel, Emeritus 


10—The Rev. Dr. Philip Potter 


General Secretary, World Council of Churches 


Sept 

Sept 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 7—The Rev. Young 

Nov 

Program Council, Virginia Conference, 

: - United Methodist Church 

Nov. 21—The Rev. Young 

Nov. 28—The Rev. Dr. David Steinmetz 


17—The Rev. Young 


24—The Rev. Dr. William D. Davies 
Professor, Duke Divinity School 


31—The Rev. Young 


. 14—The Rev. Mrs. Leontine Kelly 


Assoc. Professor, Duke Divinity School 
5—The Rev. Young 
12—Founder’s Day, Dedication of Flentrop Organ 


19—The Rev. Young 




















_ Blue Devils Football 








Sept. 11—at Tennessee, 7:30 p.m. 
Sept. 18—at South Carolina, 7:30 p.m. 
Sept. 25—at Virginia, 1:30 p.m. 

Oct. 2—Pittsburgh, 1:30 p.m. 

Oct. 9—at Miami, 8:00 p.m. 

Oct. 16—at Clemson, 1:00 p.m. 

Oct. 23—Maryland—homecoming, 1:30 p.m. 
Oct. 30—Georgia Tech, 1:30 p.m. 
Nov. 6—Wake Forest, 1:30 p.m. 

Nov. 13—at N.C. State, 1:30 p.m. 
Nov. 20—at North Carolina, 1:30 p.m. 


For ticket information write: 
Ticket Manager 

Cameron Indoor Stadium 
Duke Station 

Durham, N.C. 27706 


The official 48-page Duke football 
yearbook is off the press. The booklet 
contains everything you need to know 
about the Blue Devils—the 1976 outlook, 
color pictures, quotes from Coach McGee, 
player profiles, roster, stats, the 
opponents, and all the records. Send $2 
to Duke Football Yearbook, Box BM, 
Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 27706, and 
you'll get your copy before the season 
opener. 





| Chamber Arts Society 


| The Melos Quartet (Stuttgart)—Oct. 9 





The Baroque Music Masters—Nov. 6 


|. The Warsaw Piano Quintet—Feb. 12 


_ The Tokyo Quartet—March 12 
The Borodin Quartet—April 16 


~ Performances at 8:15 p.m. Tickets by 

_ season subscription for $20. Send a 

_ stamped, self-addressed envelope to: 

_ Chamber Arts Society, Box 6065 College 
_ Station, Durham, N.C. 27708. 


J 
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Continuing Education’s Fall 1976 Program 


The Socratic Circle: American Short Stories—Leah Lefstein 

The Geological Environment of the Durham Area—Dr. Duncan Heron 

The 1976 Election: Candidates, Campaigns, Media—Dr. David Paletz 

Family Communication Skills—Leah Lefstein 

Genealogy: A Course in Family Discovery—Jean Anderson 

The Art of West Africa—Paul Clifford 

Grand Design and Tragic Vision in Faulkner's Absalom, Absalom—Lois Vick 
Educational Drama: An Experience in Action Learning—Daryl Walker 

Fiber Arts—Pauline Kopec 

Romantic Orchestra—Allen Bone 


English as a Second Language—Jayne Booker 

New Directions: Guidance Seminars for Women—Jane McPherson 
Components of a Successful Job Campaign 

Back to School Workshops—Jean O’Barr 

Assertive Behavior: Positive Self-Expression—Jane McPherson 
GRE Study Group 

Women to Meet, Careers to Consider—Molly Glander 


Continuing Education classes usually meet once a week for about eight 
weeks and average $35 a course. Free career counseling for men and 
women and a program for retired professionals are also available. If 
you're interested in auditing either Duke’s academic courses or enrolling 
in its regular physical education classes, Continuing Education is the place 
to sign up. For further information write soon to: Office of Continuing 
Education, 107 Bivins, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27708 or call 
684-6259. 


Duke University Wind Symphony 


Lawn Concert—Sept. 26, Duke Gardens, 
Vienna Ball—Oct. 2 


4 p.m. 


Concert—Nov. 19, Page Auditorium, 8:15 p.m. 
Kids Konzert—Dec. 9, Baldwin Auditorium, 12:10 p.m. 


Collegium Musicum 


Concert of Renaissance Music—Nov. 14 


Early Baroque Oratorio Concert—March 20 


Performances at 4 p.m. in East Duke Music Room. 


Duke Symphony Orchestra 


Peter Orth, piano—Oct. 15 


Duke Symphony Chamber Orchestra—Nov. 3 


“Dido and Aeneas”—April 12 


Performances at 8:15 p.m. in Page Auditorium. 


Hoof ‘N’ Hom 


“Gypsy ’—Oct. 22-24, 29-31, Nov. 5-7 


Performances at 8:30 p.m. in Fred Theater 


except for Oct. 23 at 6 p.m. 


Major Attractions. 
Sponsored by Duke University Union 


Brock Peters, singer-actor—Sept. 18 
Melba Moore, singer—Oct. 23 
Preservation Hall Jazz Band—Feb. 4 


Performances at 8:30 p.m. in Page 





Major Speakers 
Sponsored by the Duke University Union 


Hugh Sidey, Time Washington correspondent—Sept. 15 
Ralph Nader, consumer advocate—Sept. 29 

Frederic Storaska, rape prevention expert—Oct. 20 

Jack Anderson, newspaper columnist—Nov. 17 

Donald Bogle, black writer—Feb. 8 


Auditorium. For information call 684-4059 Alger Hiss, defendent in 1948 perjury trial—March 22 


or write Page Box Office, Box KM Duke 
Station, Durham, N.C. 27706. 


Margaret Mead, anthropologist—April 4 


. Speeches at 8 p.m. in Page Auditorium 
except for Donald Bogle, who begins at 
7 p-m. 







Books: Essay by Reynolds Price 


You Are Needed Now 
And Will Always Be 


‘Over Eve's cowed 
head were dark 
winged shapes. Now 
| see they are birds— 
gorgeous macaws— 
but | thought they 
were demons then.’ 
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‘| spent countless 
hours listening to 
the litanies of 

family past, carefully 
storing them as if 

‘| were some 


‘apprentice curator, 
hereditary scribe.’ 























originally appeared in the March 1976 
ue of Esquire magazine. 


Children know their needs—food, loving 
touch, stories. Food and touch surround 
them from conception; stories arrive in 
their prenatal dreams (or from Mother’s 
dreams, currents combing their sleep in 
the uterine sea). So they’re born with 
knowledge that stories are vital, literally 
vital—food for their lives, pledges of 
love—and they force stories from us in the 
general extortion of babyhood. From any- 
one at hand. Any human being who can 
tell a child the proper stories is quickly 
enrolled in the child’s short list of 
servants and masters, the same to a child. 
And any child not told or read or shown 
stories—the proper stories —will spon- 
taneously manufacture incomplete, 
maybe dangerous ones from the visible 
events of daily life, the invisible events 
of night—terrors, rewards. Or will die 
some form of early death not accom- 
panied by cessation of breath. 

Why? They’re savage—ourselves in 
the wild, compelled by birth to continue 
the process, begun in the egg, of staging 
the long awful history of man in their 
single bodies. All men in the wild, all 
primitive cultures, exhibit the craving. 

It is visible—in advanced form, at the 
moment of discovery—in the presence at 
the core of any culture (tribal religion) 

of a cache of stories as permanent food. 
Or one story only. If is always the same, 
the one correct story which nourishes and 
saves either savage or child, any one of 
us. 

The story is this. You were made by a 
god working through your parents to bring 
you to life because you were wanted— 
precisely you. You are necessary. You 
are kept in the care of that god, those 
parents, your whole large tribe. There are 
threats without (and, worse, within—your 
father, your mother, your brother: armed). 
You can conquer those, or escape at least, 
through courage and skill and the deep strong 
care which caused your life. You will never 
die. Things rest on you. 

The message is crucial but so is the 
manner. Two things only are essential to 
its style—we must hear the story in the 
second person (never first or third; they 
are symptoms of sickness and danger) and 
in human time (the sequence of life, birth 
to maturity; no tricks with clock time). It 
can take any form; but it must say those 
things, tous andin order. Then it sanctions 
life, makes life possible. 

Children once more show their 
appalling wisdom. They live on stories 
for more than the first decade of their 
lives; then they turn toward people and 
are generally hungry, seldom offered their 
story, seldom understood. For to under- 
stand any person’s story—all the forms the 
one story takes for him—is to know him 
for good. It is also to have the power to 
please, terrify, and control. A child who 
would tell you all his stories would be 
your man. 


All my childhood stories, I see now, 
were mysteries. I heard them as mysteries, 
whatever they were. What they were at 
first were Bible stories. The first book 

I owned was from my father’s mother, 
dated Christmas ’35. I was almost three 
years old, she was over seventy; and the 
book was Wonderful Stories of the Bible 

in Words of Easy Reading by Josephine 
Pollard. 

I have it still. The cover shows Jesus in 
several colors surrounded by a realistic 
crowd of the wretched, all white but 
wretched—an apparently unconscious 
woman, a blind man, a crippled boy, 
an unaccompanied small boy and girl 
with their worldly goods tied up ina 


kerchief round a stick, a forest of crutches. 
Jesus gestures toward them but he stares 
at you. Inside—once you’ve passed some 
crayon work by me—are the honestly told 
stories of Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, 
Noah, Abraham, Jacob and Joseph, Moses 
and Joshua, Samson, Ruth, Samuel, David 
and Jonathan, Solomon, Elijah, Daniel, 
and Esther (no mention of Jesus after the 
cover). Sex is veiled but implicit—’’There 
was a woman named Delilah whom he 
loved’’—and the stories are illustrated 
with just ferocity by uncolored woodcuts: 
hairy men, breasty women; all redolently 
Middle Eastern in dress, fervor, odor. 
There is even one of God as He leans from 
the sky to accept Abel’s sacrifice— 

the standard old man. 

But the one burned deep in my earliest 
memories is Expulsion from the Garden. 
Adam and Eve, naked but for loin rags, 
are huddled at the huge left hand of a 
sworded angel pointing definitely out. 
What stopped me then, at three, was the 
general news—the worst could happen— 
and a single detail, an emblem of the 
whole. In the right-hand corner, over 
Eve’s cowed head, were dark winged 
shapes. Now I see they are birds— 
gorgeous macaws—but I thought they 
were demons then. I must have heard the 
story, from my father almost surely: 

Then because they had disobeyed the heavenly 
Father who loved them, God punished them. 
He sent them out of Eden, and before the gate 
of the beautiful garden He set angels with 
flaming swords to keep watch over the Tree 
of Life. The two went away to make a new 
home and to work for their food, but not to 
be away from God. He would ever be with 
them, loving them and helping them learn to 
obey. 

And I must have registered the final con- 
solation, butI knew this very clearly—there 
was something /eft over: demons in the sky 
who could fly past your suffering and 
watch and chatter. The list of contents 
will have indicated that much was left over 
in most of the stories. 

Abraham stretched forth his hand and took 
the knife to slay his son but the angel of the 
Lord calledto him, ‘Abraham, Abraham!”’.... 
Pharaoh tried to stop this thing by making a 
law that if a boy child was born to the Jews 
it should be put to death at once, but a girl 
child might live... . The house fell and 
most of the Philistines were killed. Samson 
died with them, and by his death slew more 
of the foes of Israel than he had slain in all 
his life... . David came out of his hiding 
place and bowed to the ground three times. 
Then he threw his arms round Jonathan's 
neck and the two friends wept as if their 
hearts would break. 

I thought a good deal of such facts, at 
four and five. I already knew they were 
facts, not stories. I had seen my mother 
have a late miscarriage; I had seen my dog 
killed; I had intimations of my father’s 
struggle with alcoholism; I breathed the 
thin air of Depression money woes; andI’d 
had several brushes with death myself (a 
violent allergy to egg, unrecognized, that 
threw me into fevers and hard convulsions). 

I offer those not to suggest a Dickensian 
childhood—on the contrary, it was fairly 
normal for the time, place, and station; 


most children, then and now, endure more— 


but to suggest that the normal life around me 
and my first encounters with storybooks 
worked strongly together to create both my 
further curiosities as a reader and my com- 
pulsion to manufacture stories as a life’s 
occupation. I had signed on for life as a 


sort of detective by the time I was four (my 


second major book—Hurlbut’s Story of the 
Bible, with hundreds more pictures, many 
colored and by Germans, lusty and 
bloody).* 


The mystery was Why are they doin, 
this?—Abraham to Isaac? Jesus to Mary? 
my father and mother to their lovely 
selves? Surely I extended the question by 
a phrase—Why are they doing this to me?— 
but what I remember is the whole wider 
bafflement. The world was all puzzle, iust 
the little world around me; and that was 
growing daily. School loomed ahead 
(those hordes of others—I was still an only 
child), more Depression dislocations, the 
Second World War (which gave advance 
rumbles, passed to me through my father 
at the Philco each evening). 

Since I had no playmates and we’d 
moved to the country, I held only three or 
four threads into the maze. Longest and 
strongest but much the most painful was 
observing my parents, still young them- 
selves, struggling, and maybe too ready to 
ask for help in their own harsh puzzles 
from an unpropped child. Then I really 
had nature, my own Southern version of 
Wordsworth’s rapture, in the acres of 
woods behind our home. (Nearly twenty 
years before I knew Wordsworth, I shared 
his young conviction that nature was 
sentient—and sentient of me, concerned 
that I prosper; I talked at pines and creek 
rocks, dogs and birds, and felt I was 
answered.) Then drawing and painting, 
which were other means of dealing with 
nature—a fixed concentration to see a 
thing’s lines and copy them truly. Then 
stories and books. 

I distinguish between them because 
life does. Books are written, stories 
told. I come from an endlessly storytelling 
family (only written down in letters) and 
spent countless hours in rooms full of 
adults, listening to the litanies of family 
past, carefully storing them without con- 
scious knowledge as if I were some 
apprentice curator, hereditary scribe. The 
stories, though, were dangerous. For the 
most part they flowed in hilarious streams; 
but sudden snags would rise (suicide, 
madness, abandonment, deceit—and all of 
them real, experienced by people sitting 
there, or by their kin or the servants out 
back), and seldom did anyone offer a child 
on the floor any chart past snags of his 
own. He was, after all, a child, not listen- 
ing surely; and they knew of no charts, 
only various comforts for after the wrecks. 

They were telling the truth; I was on my 
own. And I knew it by the time I could 
read with any ease, first and second 
grades, age seven or eight. The others in 
school confirmed that quickly; they were - 
single like me. 

So I fell on books. Before, as I’ve said, 
I mostly had pictures in the few books I 
owned (my parents were not big readers 
themselves—they had no more than a 
dozen books—and they rarely read to me; 
I’d ruminated on Bible pictures for four 
long years); but now there was this new 
skill in my hands. It even seemed a kind 
of power in my legs; and I tore off with 
it, down ways that I must have felt were 
escapes or at least safe but educational 
routes. 

I was lucky several ways. Our town had 
anew bright public library with a friendly 
keeper (I was well past cure as a book 
addict before I collided with the species 
of dragoness who guards so many school 
and city libraries). My parents, still 
seriously strapped for funds, bought me 
most of what I wanted from the local 
book-and-stationery; and my father’s 
three sisters—who had all had disaster in 
their lives and walked round it—gave me 


* I was, maybe not incidentally, also four when an 
acquaintance of my father—Melvin Purvis, the famous 
G-man captor of John Dillinger—gave me a souvenir of 
himself: a chrome corkscrew concealed in the statue of a 
top-hatted grouch; twist his head and the screw rises 
straight from his tail. 
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‘Books were my big 
piece of the 

treasure every 

child needs to hoard 
for himself against 
ruin and desertion, 
bulwarks and 
weapons. 





Author, age three 
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good books at every holiday. Finally, like 
most American middle-class children, | 
had free time—vast deserts of time—and I 
read to survive it. 

I’ve tried to remember my favorite 
books of those years, from three to 
adolescence —the ones I owned and 
resorted to frequently as if they were 
self-renewing bottles, perpetual virgins. 
Here are seven which came after the two 
Bible versions (they retained their hold; 
Hurlbut’s at least, which unveiled the 


sex). They are in the order | knew them in. 


Wigwam and Warpath by Isabel Juergens 
—thirty-nine one-page lives of famous 
Indians with sober realistic drawings for 
each. I still have this, and it still reads 
well. The brisk prose never condescends 
or worships but clearly outlines a sizable 
tragedy: 

The Puritans, relieved to find their enemies 
exterminated, went back to their farming, All 
that remained of the once proud race were a 
few bond slaves and an exhibit in a Boston 
shop window-the scalp of Sassacus the 
Untamed... . Uncas, their ally, yielded 
to them and died ingloriously, a poor old 
man, stripped of his wide domains, a 
scandalmonger, sodden with the white man’s 
rum... . Wetamoo’s lovely head was cut 
off and set on a pole on Plymouth Common. 
Courage and beauty had not been enough. 
The Princess Wetamoo’s short and unhappy 
reign was over. 


Little People Who Became Great by L. A. 
Large—lost now and I can’t find a copy; 
but I remember chapters about the child- 
hoods (all rough) of famous figures like 
Lincoln, Louisa Alcott, Andrew Carnegie, 
Helen Keller, with photographs of each 
as triumphant adults. 


Richard Halliburton’s Second Book of 
Marvels—the travels, to ancient and 
modern wonders, of a celebrated and 
eccentric young American, illustrated with 
photographs which are strong in my 
memory: reconstructions of the seven 
wonders of the world, Mount Everest, 
the wall of China (the only man-made 
object, he said, visible from the moon). 
That he’d been to marvels and lived to 
write them down was an air shaft for me, 
onto possibility. I knew nothing then of 
his vanishing at sea. 


The Disappearing Floor by Franklin W. 
Dixon—my favorite in the only series I 
read, the Hardy Boys: two early 
adolescents who refused to take mysteries 
with passive respect, not to mention fear. 
Their record was perfect. 


Minute Biographies by Samuel Nisenson 
and Alfred Parker—one-page sketches of 
one hundred fifty great men and women, 
from pharaohs to presidents, with a 
drawing of each. I copied the drawings 
in a tablet of my own. 


The Boy's King Arthur by Sidney Lanier 
—a dignified translation of Mallory, with 
colored illustrations (not the well-known 
N.C. Wyeth set, though I can’t find 
mine). The one I recall was a vision of 
the Grail pouring light on its viewer, 
reward for courage and purity of heart. 


Believe It or Not! by Robert L. Ripley 
(first and second series)—a collection of 
exotica from the popular newspaper 
series: men who survived steel bars 
through their skulls, prisoners who 
bombed their way to death with only the 
cellulose from a deck of cards and some 
bedspring wire, the world’s youngest 
parents (aged eight and nine). 
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Why those favorites out of so many ~ 
hundreds?—for I read by the gross, as 
child readers do, sensing virtue in 
mass (and rewarded for mass: a gold 
star on each year’s promotion certificate 
for every ten books). 

I've said that they all were mysteries; 
and they were, tales with a thick residue 
of Why? Why could that happen? Why did 
it? Why tell me? And my why’s, as I’ve 
also said, must have turned inward well 
before I could read—Why has the world 
done such things to me?—but I was un- 
conscious of the turn, for years. I was 
far on in adolescence before I began to 
want stories about myself, stories of lives 
recognizably like mine. One of the bitter 
mistakes of my childhood was reading 
Toby Tyler or Ten Weeks with a Circus. 

It seemed, very threateningly, about me. 
I'd had a long-held plan to flee to the 
circus as an elephant keeper—fleeing 
both because I felt needed too much and, 
conversely, to preempt the abandonment 
I feared. After that (a shattered afternoon 
in my room), I learned to spare myself. 
Books were not meant to hurt. 

I wanted allegories then and luckily 
I found them—my bafflements enacted 
and solved; but solved in concealment 
and in printed words, safe cold black ink. 
(I also loved movies but they’d scared me 
too often; and I learned to choose them 
more gingerly than books, as | now do 
television, which is dangerously real— 
real people, really hurting.) 

My favorite books all shared this 
much—they were mysteries allegorically 
related to my own life, successfully 
resolved (except for the Indians, who 
showed me the worst again, with flashes 
of grandeur) and resolved in human lives. 
They were all in fact biographies, the 
stories of others—possible, true, and 
finished—since I made no distinction in 
reality between young Andrew Carnegie 
and Galahad. Even Ripley’s garish freaks 
were alive, burning will and courage as 
their fuel, however smoky. All the lives, 
from Arthur's to the three-headed baby’s, 
had plowed through mysteries, enemies, 
and failure, to say a large simple thing— 


You can live a life. And to say it to me. 


I had known their stories without the 
burden of knowing them. Their stories 
were one, the only right story—You are 
needed now and will always be. They had 
lived for me then, to show me that. Lives 
of educational sacrifice of which I was the 
object. 

I never doubted that. With all my 
painful awareness of others, in the 
shapes of the lives of my parents and kin, 
I never much doubted before age eleven 


that I was the axle of their world at least ~ 


and perhaps several more. They were 
giving me books; the books were for me. 
It never occurred to me to think books 
were meant for wide audiences. I knew 
of course that other children read, but I 
had no close friends to whom books were 
urgent. What was urgent for them was 
company and games, mysteries and skills 
I mostly avoided, from fear and incapacity. 
They didn’t read because they didn’t 
need to, I guessed (I guessed wrong— 
they got their stories elsewhere); so I can’t 
recall, as a child, having given a book toa 
friend as any sort of present. And I 
wouldn’t lend my books. They were 
tailor-made. 

I put in a good deal of time on their 
care—my father had a large case of shelves 
built for me when I was eight; and I’d 
find new systems for arranging the 
volumes every three or four months: much 
moving and dusting, no turning down 
Pages or cracking spines. In the seven 
years between learning to read and age 
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have ei. some four hundred book 
They were all hardbacked (paperbacks b 
scarce and as badly made as now); man 
were lovely physical objects; and I know 
that a real part of my first interest was i 
their worth. They were my big piece of 
the treasure every child needs to hoard 
for himself against ruin and desertion, 
bulwarks and weapons. I had other 
treasure, the usual kind—arrowheads, m 
brother’s adenoids in a vial—but the 
books weighed more in every way. They 
were animate and spoke. 
Did I ever want to thank them?—the 
consoling hand-sized amulets they were 
and the spirits they contained? Not 
for years, no (the care I took of them — 
wasn’t gratitude but homage, the fear 
that they’d vanish to mildew and worms 
1 was busy using them. aa 
And I’ve never stopped that. But once 
I began to inch out of adolescence, lured 
by books, I met the only adult question- 
What will you do? Since I'd brooded 
sixteen years on childhood’s question— 
Can you do anything?—I had hardly 
thought of futures. When I had, I'd as- 
sumed I'd be an artist, meaning painter 
(I had written three plays, but painting 
was the hope). By sixteen, though, ee 
looked at enough good paintings to see th 
mine were not. 
The discovery coincided with my nad ir 
a high-school teacher, Phyllis Peacock, 
who urged me to write, praised and 
questioned my efforts. At first they we 
poems, like most poems—self-amazed, 
self-intoxicated; and therefore of no 
lasting value to me, who always craved 
others at however great a distance. B 
my teacher urged on; and at seventeen, 
I wrote a quick sketch of a poor dirty 
girl I’d seen peddling greeting cards; 
a stranger I felt compelled to know— 
and felt that I knew once I’d written her 
down. 
I didn’t, to be sure; but in one page 
of work I learned that I might some year 
after struggles, have a way to pierce 
objects and people alike and see to the 
centers they guarded in fear and say wha 
I’d seen so they’d know themselves and 
me and welcome me into the dangerous 
room where they waited alone, as help- 
less as I. Hadn’t I known, since The Boy 
King Arthur, of sinful Launcelot’s sight ¢ 
the Grail? 
And anon a voice said to him, ‘Flee, 
Launcelot, and enter not, for thou oughtes 
not to do it: and if thou enter thou shalt 
forthink it.” Then he withdrew him aback 
right heavy. Then looked he up in the mid 
of the chamber, and saw a table of silver, 
and the holy vessel covered with red 
samite . ‘ 
Now I sensed a grail of my own and 
headed toward it. 
I never looked back, not for_gixteen 
years. When | did, after writing a numbi 
of stories, I could see how not only King 
Arthur but all my childhood books had 
told me that all along, though in secret, 
covered with samite. And I'd known it é 
along—where my own goal lay, which w 
everyone’s goal, everyone’s correct story 
and been guided by the knowledge; — 
guided in secret, the way to guide a chil 
toward a possible life. The knowledge 
others, for my help and theirs; for o 
happy union, trusting and bare. 
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ws of alumni who have received graduate 
professional degrees but did not attend 

ke as undergraduates appears under the 
rin which the advanced degree was 
arded. Otherwise the year designates the 
son's undergraduate class. Married 

ples representing different class years are 
ally listed under the earlier year. 


Rupert Coleman (A.M.’30, B.D.’31) 

nteered to serve the foreign mission board 
he Southern Baptist Convention in English- 
aking missions following his retirement 
the active ministry. In 1974 he and Mrs. 
eman were assigned the 2,000 member Grace 
otist Church in Taipai, after which they 
de a survey study of mission work in twenty 
ntries“of east, southeast, south and 
ithwest Asia, and the Middle East. In August 
y will go to Ankara, Turkey, for six months, 
cluding their stay with a survey of European 


















win S. Yarbrough, Jr., president of 

|. Mathes Co. of Durham, has been elected 
nis Second term as board chairman of the 
lional Association of Tobacco Distributors. 
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n D. Lee (B.D.’34) is canon of Grace 
. 1edral, San Francisco. 


6 
al H. Brendall M.Div., minister of the 

I-ks United Methodist Church, Marks, Miss., 
ythe past six years, is the author of two 
cular devotional books, “‘In the Quietness” 
r “Words of Gold,” both of which are in 

Nt second printing. During his forty-three 
ers in the ministry, Dr. Brendall has also 
ered churches in Waynesville, Mt. Airy, and 
yeanton., N.C., and in Baldwyn, Miss. 





f garet Cuninggim, assistant to the 

2 or vice-chancellor and dean of student 

e/ices at Vanderbilt University, retired from 
position in May. At the graduation 

2imonies she was named dean emeritus. 

trating the esteem in which she was 

el by her students, the Vanderbilt 

book staff voted Dean Cuninggim “Miss 

‘ modore” of 1975 for her ““genuine concern 

»tudents,’’ the first time the honor had been 

yerred since 1970. She is living in 

dersonville, N.C., and is continuing her 

rest in creative crafts. 
























e V. Irons Ph.D., a distinguished 

sor of history at Samford University, 

gham, was presented an “honorary 

I” award by the North Carolina Student 

ssn. of the University’s Cumberland 

f Law. Although a native of Alabama, 

aintained close ties with his ‘‘adopted” 
», since a son is a resident of Charlotte. 





Julian E.E. became vice-president 
ations of Duke Power Co., Charlotte, 
1. He has been with the company for 
e years, and was formerly assistant 
resident of operations. 


. Gruver B.D. has been awarded a 

f divinity degree by Shenandoah 

and Conservatory of Music, Winchester, 
ember of the Virginia Conference of 
ed Methodist Church, Dr. Gruver is 

ly district superintendent of the Win- 
district. 


Morgan of Naperville, Ill., retired in 
his position with Eastman Kodak Co. 
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He was regional sales manager, midwestern 
region, for the business systems markets 
division. 


"38 


Frank D. Dennis was awarded the doctor of 
ministry degree by Drew University at its 
1976 commencement. Pastor of the United 
Methodist Church, Little Falls, N.J., for the past 
nine years, he is married and has four children. 


Joseph J. Firebaugh A.M., who joined the 
faculty of the University of Michigan, Flint, in 
1956, has retired, and he and Mrs. Firebaugh 
have moved to Denver, Colo., his hometown. 
From 1965 to 1970, Dr. Firebaugh was chairman 
of the department of English, and for the last 
three years he was university marshal. In 1974, 
he was honored by the senior class which pre- 
sented him the annual distinguished professor 
award, and last year the faculty awarded him a 
citation as outstanding professor. 


"39 


John A. Forlines, Jr., chairman and president 
of the Bank of Granite, Granite Falls, N.C., is 
president-elect of the North Carolina Bankers 
Association. 


"40 


Harold A. Milstead M.Div. received the doctor 
of ministry degree in pastoral theology, with 
emphasis on pastoral counseling, from Wesley 
Theological Seminary in April. He is pastor of 
the Eldbrooke United Methodist Church in 
Washington, D.C. 
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Bonnie E. Cone A.M., vice-chancellor emeritus 
of the University of North Carolina at Charlotte, 
was the recipient of the doctor of humanities 
degree from Wake Forest University at its May 
commencement. 


Charles A. Lynn, a dentist in Milltown, N. J., 
and his family have been skiing for the past 
ten years. They own the Pico Ski Resort in 
Vermont where they have a second home. Dr. 
Lynn is also an avid big game hunter and 
sportsman, has an impressive gun collection, 
and participates in marksmanship meets. 


"43 


Sidney L. Gulledge, Jr., E.E. recently took 
early retirement as a vice-president in the com- 
mercial lending department of Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co., Raleigh, and has been named 
manager of the commercial and industrial 
division of North Hills, Inc., which is primarily 
involved in shopping centers and residential 
development. During his twenty-nine years 
with Wachovia, Mr. Gulledge was in Winston- 
Salem for twelve years and has been in Raleigh 
for the past seventeen. 


"44 


John J. Beatty III has been appointed vice- 
president of government relations for Kraftco 
Corp., a leading producer of processed, 
packaged foods. He has represented the 
company in federal agency matters since 1948, 
when he became an associate in the office of 
the Washington, D.C., counsel for the corpora- 
tion. The Beatty family resides in Chevy Chase. 


Samuel L. Phillips is president of Great 
Meadows, Inc., Spruce Pine, N. C., a real estate 
sales and land development company. 


Charles T. Speth (J.D.’49, LL.M.’50), an 
attorney in Marion, S. C., has been elected to 
the local board of First National Bank of South 
Carolina. Mrs. Speth is the former Betty 
Williams R.N., B.S.N.‘47. 


MARRIAGE: Jane Ellen Johnson Rusk, widow 
of Stephen L. Rusk ‘43, to Carlton Williams 
on March 10. Residence: Stuart, Fla. 


"45 


Spero Dorton, long-time proprietor of the 
Goody Shop Restaurant in Durham and Chapel 
Hill, has joined Hengeveld-Robbins, a Chapel 
Hill firm specializing in real estate and in- 
surance, as a real estate broker. 


"47 


L. M. Clymer, president of Holiday Inns, 
Inc., has been made the company’s chief execu- 
tive officer. He resides in Memphis, Tenn. 


"48 


Van Bogard Dunn B.D. (Ph.D.’54), dean of the 
Methodist Theological School, Delaware, Ohio, 
received the annual 1976 Distinguished 
Alumnus Award of his undergraduate school, 
Murray State University in Kentucky. Last fall 
he was also the recipient of the Distinguished 
Alumni Award of the Duke Divinity School. 


"49 


Sam A. Banks (M.Div.’52), president of Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle, Pa., received an honorary 
doctor of letters degree in March from the 
College of Charleston. 


W. Fenton Guinee, formerly executive vice- 
president of Quaker Oats Co., has joined 
Anderson, Clayton & Co. of Houston, Tex., as 
president and a member of the board of directors 
and the executive committee. The company, 
whose major operations are in this country, 
Brazil, and Mexico, processes and markets 
consumer and institutional foods, oilseed 
products, animal and poultry feeds, and 
planting seed. Mrs. Guinee is the former 
Gertrude Sanders ‘50. 


Henry S. Harris has been made vice- 
president—finance and administration of 
Lockheed Petroleum Services Ltd. in New West- 
minster, British Columbia. Formerly a resident 
of Atlanta, he is married and the father of three 
daughters and a son. 


50 


Frances Bethea Peaden (Mrs. Porter L., Jr.), 
the widow of Walter G. Ollen, was remarried 
in 1972, and she and Mr. Peaden have seven 
children between them, three of whom are 
working or attending college or both. They live 
in Orlando, Fla., where she teaches first grade. 
Her husband is a graduate of the University of 
Florida law school, and they both are interested 
in politics. ; 


J 

51 
Ann Woodall Davant (Mrs. Eugene) is president 
of the guild of Charlotte Nature Museum with 





which she has been affiliated since 1968. A 
former vice-president, she has worked in the 
museums collector’s corner, served as a docent, 
and conducted classes on animals, ecology, and 
organic gardening. Mr. and Mrs. Davant have 
three children. 


Sam L. Harvey, Jr., of Valdosta, Ga., has been 
named an ‘’XL Dealer’ by International 
Harvester. This is the highest recognition an 
International dealer can earn. 
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Cecil (Cess) Spearman has been elected chair- 
man of the board and chief executive officer 
of Tennis Development, Inc., which owns and 
operates indoor tennis clubs in the Chicago 
area. He is also president and chief executive 
of Scherer Medical and Scientific, Inc., one of 
the largest national distributors of medical, 
surgical, and scientific supplies. Mr. and Mrs. 
Spearman and their three sons live in Palos 
Verdes Estates, Calif. 


John R. Trulove has been promoted to assistant 
personnel manager by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., Winston-Salem. After joining the company 
in 1960, he was a trainee in the manufacturing 
department and since 1967 has been personnel 
supervisor-manufacturing. 
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S. Sidney Ulmer A.M. (Ph.D.’56), professor of 
political science at the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, was named by his colleagues as the 
College of Arts and Sciences Distinguished 
Professor for 1975-76. This is the highest pro- 
fessional recognition offered by the University. 
A specialist in constitutional law, judicial be- 
havior, and the judicial process, Dr. Ulmer will 
devote the 1976 fall semester to full-time 
research. 
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Ruth Coffman Barnes writes that she marked 
the 20th anniversary of her graduation from 
Duke by graduating from nursing school with 
the highest scholastic average in her class. She 
took the New York State Board examination for 
registered nurses in July, and will enter Yale 
University in September as a graduate student 
in the M.S.N. program, specializing in 
psychiatric nursing. 


Orpah Granville Hamlett (Mrs.James H.) of 
Durham has been appointed personnel ad- 
ministrator for the Liggett Group. 


Robert E. Leak, formerly head of the North 
Carolina division of economic development, 
became executive director of the South Carolina 
state development board in May. 
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Edward J. Carey M.E. was top sales person for 
all offices and divisions of Grubb & Ellis for 
1975. He has the longest tenure of any company 
sales person in southern California and was 


- honored, along with other personnel, at 2 recent 


awards presentation. 


Donald N. Nelson, Miami University director 
of international student services, has been 
named president-elect of the Nationa! As- 
sociation for Foreign Student Affairs. This in- 
cludes election to serve as vice-president from 
May 1976 until he assumes the presidency in 


May 1977. 
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Donald C. Sedlack has been made a vice- 
president of Blyth Eastman Dillon, the New 

Yorkbased investment banking and brokerage 
firm. He is associated with the Baltimore 
office and lives with his family in Cockeys- 
ville, Md. 


58 


Philip B. Secor A.M. (Ph.D.’59), president of 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, lowa, was 
given an honorary associate membership in 
the Cornell Alumni Association during the 
school’s annual alumni weekend in June. For 
seven years prior to going to Cornell in 

1974, Dr. Secor was dean of Muhlenberg Col- 
lege in Allentown, Pa. 


ao 


D. A. (Tony) Marquis is a vice-president of 
Bancorp Leasing, Inc., of Portland, Ore., a 
subsidiary of U. S. Bancorp. 


MARRIAGE: D. A. (Tony) Marquis C.E. to 
Janice Jacobsen on May 22. Residence: Lake 
Oswego, Ore. 
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Walter F. Moossa LL.B. of Shrewsbury, Mass., 
has joined the American Mutual Insurance Cos., 
as assistant vice-president—investments. 
Previously he was an analyst with Fidelity 
Management & Research Co. 


Edgar C. O'Neal, his wife, and two children, 
will be spending the 1976-77 academic year in 
Paris, France, where he will be professor-in- 
charge of Tulane University’s junior year abroad 
program. At the end of this period, they will 
return to New Orleans, where Dr. O'Neal is 
professor of psychology at Newcomb College. 
He is also co-editor of Perspectives in 
Aggression, a volume published in April by 
Academic Press. 
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Eleanor Haskett Howren has joined Southern 
States Cooperative’s information publications 
service as assistant advertising production 
manager. She lives in Richmond. 
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Robert J. Knorr M.E. has been appointed 
manager of customer service for Arcos Corp. of 
Philadelphia, a leading manufacturer of 
stainless steel and special alloy welding filler 
metals and welding equipment. He and his 
family reside in Bala-Cynwyd. 


Alexander L. Thomson Ph.D. is a lecturer in 
physics at the University of Sussex in England. 
He and Mrs. Thomson write that they would 
always welcome visits from Duke friends. 
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Ezra Earl Jones M.Div. (Th.M.’64), associate 
director of research for the United Methodist 
Board of Global Ministries, New York, became 

_ an associate general secretary of the General 
Council on Ministries on July 1. He makes his 
home in Cranford, N.J. 


Allen J. Koppenhaver Ph.D., professor of 
English at Wittenberg University, Springfield, 
Ohio, was one of nine to receive a Lebanon 
Valley College alumni association citation in 
the spring. The award recognized his 
distinguished career as an educator, author, 
performing musician, and composer. 


Michael D. True Ph.D., professor and chairman 
of the English department at Assumption 
College, has a 1976-77 Fellowship for College 
Teachers from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities for a year’s study at Columbia Uni- 
versity. An essayist and literary critic, he has 
written for many general and scholarly 
periodicals. He and his wife, who have six 
children, live in Worcester, Mass. 


MARRIAGES: Thomas J. Andrews LL.B. to 
Norma S. Harrell on May 15. Residence: ~ 
Durham. Joseph W. Bland, Jr., M.A.T. to Doris 
Y. Barnes on July 10. Residence: Richmond. 
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Peter Bacsak LL.B. has been named a vice- 
president and member of the board of directors 
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of Howmedica, Inc., a subsidiary company of 
Pfizer Inc., which he joined in 1973. 


Charles G. Campbell J.D., his wife, and two 
children, after a year of travel throughout the 
United States and parts of Canada and Mexico, 
have settled in Arlington, Tex. He is associated 
with the corporate industrial relations depart- 
ment of the Southland Corp. of Dallas. 


Dale H. Forsman is the associate minister 
of the Chatham, N. J., United Methodist 
Church. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first daughter to 
Dale H. Forsman and Carol Jennings Forsman, 
Chatham, N. J., on March 11. Named Sara Ann. 
Second son to Judith Conn Linn (Mrs. Norman 
C.) and Mr. Linn, Littleton, Colo., on Dec. 30. 
Named Robert Alan. Third child and first 
daughter to Ruth Sutch Miller and Lawrence 
E. Miller, Jr., Hampton, Va., on Dec. 30. Named 
Esther Rachel. 
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Eric Brucker Ph.D., acting dean of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware college of business and 
economics since July 1975, became dean of the 
college on July 1, 1976. A native of Cheltenham, 
Pa., Dr. Brucker joined the Delaware faculty in 
1970 after serving for four years on the faculty 
of Southern Illinois University. He, his 

wife, and their two sons live in Hockessin. 


Russell S. Harrison, a Ph.D. graduate of the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, is 
an assistant professor of political science at 
Rutgers University, Camden, N. J. He resides 
with his wife and two children in Palmyra. 


Clifford W. Perry has been promoted to branch 
manager of Vantage cigarettes in the marketing 
department of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem. Except for two years in the 
military service, he has been with Reynolds 
since 1968. 
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George K. Rothman has formed The Magna 
Group, Inc., a real estate development and 
homebuilding company with offices in 
Washington and current projects in Virginia and 
Maryland. He lives in Silver Spring, Md. 


Richard C. Wiggins (Ph.D.’73) has an appoint- 
ment as an assistant professor/research 
scientist in the department of neurobiology and 
anatomy at the University of Texas medical 
school, Houston. 


MARRIAGE: Richard C. Wiggins (Ph.D.’73) to 
Nancy Dove Hall M.Ed.’73 in December. 
Residence: Houston, Tex. 
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John L. Choate is an assistant attorney general 
for the state of South Carolina, while his wife, 
Mary Wyatt Choate ‘69, is an associate director 
of Governor James B. Edward's office of man- 

power planning and coordination in Columbia. 


Bruce H. Connors was awarded the J.D. degree 
cum laude from Wake Forest University school 
of law in May 1975 and in August became a 
clerk for Associate Justice I. Beverly Lake of 
the North Carolina Supreme Court. 


Eric P. Handler (J.D.’73) has joined the law 
firm of Dameron, Turner, Enochs & Foster in 
Greensboro, N. C. He is also active in the work 
of the committee on child abuse of the young 
lawyers’ section of the Greensboro Bar 
Association. 


George Watson A.M. (Ph.D.’72) is an assistant 
professor of political science at Arizona State 
University, Tempe. 


MARRIAGES: Michael James Lewis to Marion 
R. Harrill on May 8. Residence: Allison Park, 
Pa. Arthur A. Varela, Jr., to Marilyn E. 
English ‘74 on May 22. Residence: Alexandria, 
Va. 


BIRTHS: A son to John L. Choate and Mary 
Wyatt Choate ‘69, Columbia, S. C., on Feb. 20. 
Named Andrew Wyatt. First child and daughter 
to Capt. William H. G. Wheeler, U.S.A.F. and 
Edyth James Wheeler ‘69, Fairfax, Va., on 
Aug. 19, 1975. Named Alice Peyton. 
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Bruce E. Cooke received the doctor of ministry 
degree from Wesley Theological Seminary, 


; a <= ue rity | 
Washington, D. C., on May 3, and oti May 27 


became pastor of Bates Memorial United 
Methodist Church, Snow Hill, Md. 


James R. Dover, Jr., is the administrator of 
Walter Reed Memorial Hospital, Gloucester, 
Va., a new Satellite facility of Riverside 
Hospital in Newport News. He joined River- 
side in July 1975 as administrative resident 
and received his masters in hospital and 
health administration from the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia in May 1976. His career in 
health care administration followed service 
in the navy from 1969 to 1973. He and Mrs. 
Dover have a five-year-old daughter. 


Willard L. Eckhardt, Jr., is an associate 
professor of law at the College of Law of the 
University of Idaho in Moscow. His subjects 
are torts, conflicts, evidence, equal opportunity 
law, and remedies. 


K. Barry Morgan received the M.B.A. degree 
from the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill in May. He is with Haskins & Sells in 
Greensboro. 


Marc A. Tanenbaum, an M.D. graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1973, became 
ambulatory chief resident in pediatrics at 
Children’s Hospital Medical Center, Boston, 
on July 1. He completed his internship and 
junior residency in pediatrics at The 
Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia and 

his senior residency at Boston City Hospital. 
Dr. and Mrs. Tanenbaum have one young 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES: Lucie Mason to Stanley D. 
Bynum on May 7. Residence: Birmingham, Ala. 
Roger Ostdahl (M.D.’73) to Maureen Callahan 
on May 8. Residence: Durham. 


BIRTH: Second daughter to Bruce E. Cooke and 
Mrs. Cooke, Snow Hill, Md., on April 13. 
Named Aimie Leigh. 
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James C. Hutchens, an assistant vice-president 
in the corporate loan division of North 
Carolina National Bank, Charlotte, completed 
the work for his M.B.A. in banking at UNC-C 
last December. 


M. Devon Kennerly and his wife received 
the J.D. degree from the University of Tulsa 
school of law in May, both being in the top 
ten percent of their class. He will enter the 
army in September as a staff judge advocate. 


BIRTH: A son to Lisa Roseman Shusterman 
and Alan J. Shusterman, Madison, Wisc., on 
March 13. Named Blake Daniel. 
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Sherrill Bost Biggers Ph.D. is an associate 
professor of civil engineering at the University 
of Kentucky. 


Jerry D. Campbell M.Div. is director of the 
library and an assistant professor at the Iliff 
School of Theology, a United Methodist 
Seminary in Denver, Colo. He is also pursuing 
a Ph.D. in American history at the University 
of Denver. 


De-Yu Chen MS. has joined the General 
Electric research and development center as an 
electrical engineer. He and his family live in 
Schenectady. 


‘Larry S. Enoch, who has the M.S. degree from 


the University of Massachusetts, is a research 
biologist for Ichthyological Associates, an 
environmental consulting firm of Drumore, Pa. 
He lives in Millersville. 


Patricia Kenworthy received the M.A. in 
Spanish from the University of Arizona in 1972 
and the Ph.D. in September of this year. This 
fall she is an assistant professor of Hispanic 
studies at Vassar College. 


MARRIAGES: Linda Ellen Harris to Jonathan 
R. Ross on May 16. Residence: Arlington, Va. 
Ana Maria Turner to Timothy J. Lomperis on 
May 15. Residence: New York City. 


BIRTH: First child and daughter to Sherry 
Norton Smith Biggers M.A.T. and Sherrill Bost 
Biggers Ph.D., Lexington, Ky., Named 
Lindsay Tarrell. 
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John D. Allton J.D., who spent the last three 
years on active duty in the air force, has 
accepted a position with the law firm of Hiltz 


A de) ‘at . 
7 ‘ echt ih rit ) < 
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married and the father of one: hil 


Deborah Wright Ballard (Mrs. Charles A 
B.S.N. was a supervisor I at North Cara 
Memorial Hospital, Chapel Hill, prior to tl 
birth of her son in April. She and her fe um 

are living in Durham, and Mr. Ballard is ai 
agent for Jefferson Standard Life Insuran nce 
Co. in Chapel Hill. . 


Lawrence E. Blanchard, III, who received th 
M.D. degree from Washington University ir 
May, is interning at the Jewish Hospital 
Louis, 

























































Robert T. Brousseau J.D. has taken a leave 
from his position on the law faculty of Merc 
University, Macon, Ga., to accept the Jervey 
Fellowship in Foreign Law at the Parker $ 
of Foreign and Comparative Law of Columt 
University. The fellowship entails a year o 
research and study at the Columbia law 
and a second year at one of the French 
faculties. 
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William Cochran, who completed his Ph.D 
degree in astrophysics at Princeton in 
spring, is on the research staff of the depa: 
ment of astronomy at the University of * Te 
Austin. 


Russel C. Cook and Elisabeth Stanger Co 
‘73 live in Winston-Salem, N. C. He gradu 
from Bowman Gray medical school in May 
has a residency there for the current year, 
while she is completing work for her medic 
degree. 


Kenneth M. Gordon, who received the Ph. 
in chemistry from M.1.T. in February, is 
employed as a research chemist by the phot 
graphic division of GAF Corp. in Bingha m 
N.Y. 


Barbara Hedman is news director of radio. 
station WDBS, Durham. a 


Joseph L. Hutchens is employed as manz Be 
of the Buford Highway branch of Fidelit 
Federal Savings & Loan in Atlanta and 
ing toward an M.B.A. in finance at Ge 
State University. His wife is a social wo 
with the Fulton County Children and Fami 
Service. 


Dorothy Mao A.M. taught on a part-time b 2 a 
at Allegheny College during the spring term 
and has a one-year appointment as an assis 
professor of economics at the same aetiogk for 
the 1976-77 academic year. 
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Omer L. Mercier M.S. (Ph.D.’76) is a senior 
research engineer with ONERA (French — 
national aerospace research agency), in _ 
Chatillan, France. He is married and ts . 
young daughter. “ 


Paul M. Stouffer, who spent thirteen mont 
on Okinawa as a KC-130 Hercules pilot, 
support and logistics missions to Taiwan 
Korea, Japan, Hong Kong, and the Philip 

returned to Cherry Point Marine Corps air 
station in June. 


Franklin B. Waddell graduated from the Ui 
versity of North Carolina school of medi 
in May and is pursuing his post-graduate - 
training in obstetrics and gynecology at the 
Medical College of Virginia in Richmond 


William A. Young, a lieutenant (jg) in the 
navy supply corps, has completed a tour 
material officer at the U.S. Naval Suppor 
Activity, Naples, Italy, and has returned to 
civilian life. He will enter Wharton gradi 
school of the University of Pennsylvania in 
pursuit of an M.B.A. degree in Septemb 


MARRIAGES: Richard G. Chaney IV to Mz 
Katherine Daniel on May 15. Residence: Dur 
ham. Robert B. Christian to Holly Kay Kim- 
ball on May 15. Residence: New York City. 
C. Ann Franck to Alexander M. Gordon on 
April 24. Residence: Durham. Joseph L. 
Hutchens to Susan D. Colgate on Aug. 31, 
Residence: Atlanta. Robert V. Lamb III (MI 
‘75) to Bonnie Sue Gray on May 22. Residen: 
Houston. James E. Tomanchek to Joanne M 
McCaleo on May 1. Residence: Jacksonvill le 
Fla. , 


BIRTH: First child and son to Deborah Wri 
Ballard (Mrs. Charles A., III) B.S.N. and M 

Ballard, Durham, on April 6. Named Charle 
Augustus IV. 
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Charlotte Lane B.S.N. received a master 
science degree and pediatric nurse pract 
certification from the University of Califor orn 
San Francisco in June. x 
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W..: you visit the campus this summer 
(and we hope you will!) you will discover 
that the Department of Alumni Affairs has 
moved and that the Alumni House is at a 
new location. 

_ The move is only a hundred yards or 

__ so, and we are still in the same campus 

neighborhood. Depending on your class 
year, you will recall the new Alumni 

| House as the former residence of Mr. 

. A. C. Lee (in the 30s), President Robert 
|_L. Flowers (in the 40s), the home of Mr. 
A. S. Brower (in the ’50s), or the Office 
of Undergraduate Admissions. At any rate, 
the address is 614 Chapel Drive, and we 

are just inside the main gate to West 
Campus, to the left as you enter off Duke 
University Road. 
When you visit, you will Gad parking 
spaces reserved for you at the rear of the 
building. You will also find a 
: handsome new addition which includes a 
I comfortably furnished lounge, gleaming 











new restrooms, and other facilities for 
your special convenience. 

_The old Alumni House, formerly the 
official residence of the University 
president, is now occupied by the Offices 
of Undergraduate Admissions and 
Financial Aid. We exchanged buildings in 
order to solve a major space problem 
encountered by Undergraduate 
Admissions, as applications to Duke 
increased and the flow of prospective 

_ students and their parents becomes 
| greater each year. This seemed to be the 
most economical way to solve the problem, 
and in the process we were able to create 
much better arrangements for alumni 
visitors, whether they come to the campus 
_ for business or pleasure. 

The first official activity at our new 
location this fall will be the traditional 
| annual luncheon, on September 2, for 
alumni parents of entering students. 
| Weather permitting, this will be an 
) outdoor affair under the trees ona spacious 
front lawn. 

_ There are, of course, numerous children 

| of alumni entering the various graduate 
| and professional schools who are not 
{ ‘included i in these numbers. We rejoice 
as we observe an increase in both the 
_ number of alumni sons and daughters 
| applying and in those qualifying for 
| admission to the University’s various 
/ ie acemic programs. 












































a and Medical Associations 

are holding their annual fall weekends 
‘simultaneously, this year on October 
29-30. Law and Medical alumni will 
_Tecieve notices of these events separately, 
but highlights of the program include the 
ke/Georgia Tech game and a joint 


Director’s Chair 


~ Notes from the Duke Alumni Association 


morning, dealing with professional 
malpractice and its ramifications. There 
will be a panel of distinguished speakers 
from each of the two professions, 


‘including some qualified to practice in 


both areas. 

All Law and Medical classes whose 
numerals end in “1” and “6” will hold 
reunions during this weekend. 

Divinity School Alumni Association 
activities also take place in October, 
during the annual Divinity School 
Convocation on October 25-27. Divinity 
School classes holding reunions will also 
include those whose numerals end in “1” 
and “6,” and all Divinity alumni will, of 
course, receive a special notification of this 
event. 


The 1976 football schedule calls for only 
four games in Durham and for seven away. 
Two of the away games are close by, those 
with North Carolina State University and 
the University of North Carolina. 

Local alumni clubs, in cooperation with 
the Department of Alumni Affairs, are 
sponsoring events for alumni, and their 
friends, at four of the seven away game 
sites. 

On September 11, at Knoxville, Tenn., 
there will be a cash-bar social hour at 
the Hyatt Regency House, beginning at 
4 p.m., and a buffet dinner beginning 
at 5 p.m. The charge will be $12 per 
person with bus transportation available 
from the hotel to the stadium in time for 
the 7:30 p.m. kick off. The opponent, of 
course, is the University of Tennessee. 

On September 18, when Duke plays the 


University of South Carolina at Columbia, 


there will be a pregame cocktail party at 
the Wade Hampton Hotel, beginning at 
4:30 p.m., at $5 per person. 

On September 25, at Charlottesville, 
Virginia, there will be a post-game party 
with cash bar at the Boardshead Inn be- 
ginning at 4:30 at $3 per person. The 
opponent is the University of Virginia. 

On October 9, when Duke plays the 
University of Miami at Miami, there 
will be a cash-bar cocktail party with 
generous hors d’oeuvre at the Miamarina- 
on-the-Bay beginning at 5 p.m. at $6 per 
person, to include bus fare to and from 
the Orange Bowl. 

Notices of these events are being 
mailed to alumni in the areas involved 
and advance reservations are advised. 
Checks for advance reservations may be 
mailed to the Department of Alumni 
Affairs, Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 
27706. Game tickets, of course, should be 
purchased directly from the Department 
of Athletics in the usual manner. 

And don’t forget Homecoming on 
October 23. It will be Duke vs Maryland 
with kickoff scheduled for 1:30 p.m. The 


- students are enthusiastic about decorating 


the campus this year and we all look fora 
large crowd of returning alumni. The 
traditional pre game barbeque will begin 
in Cameron Indoor Stadium at 11:30 p.m. 
and tickets will be available at the door. 
They will be approximately $3.50 each, 
although this price is subject to some 
adjustment as we negotiate with our 
sources of supplies! 


A wes: is the first time in 
approximately thirty years members of 
the General Alumni Association are 
receiving requests for payment of 
Association dues. These dues replace ciass 
dues which have been in effect throughout 
much of that period of time. The new 
procedure will not, however, affect the 
resources of the various classes as they 
plan for their reunions and other activities. 

The decision to reestablish General 
Alumni Association dues was made by the 
National Council at its meeting last 
December, after several months of study. 
The class dues program, involving so 
many individual Association units, had 
become complex and cumbersome. Of 
greatest concern was the fact that 
numbers of alumni were receiving dues 
notices from as many as three or four 
separate sources. At least one Duke 
couple was getting as many as six! There 
was an obvious need for adjustment. 

At the same time, as General Alumni 
Association activities and programs 
expanded, there was a developing need 
for a General Alumni Association treasury 
which relied on something other than a 
casual accumulation of miscellaneous 
funds. A reliable source of income, it was 
concluded, was required to finance 
various mailings, such as ballots for the 
election of alumni trustees and Association 
officers and announcements of various 
Association sponsored programs and 
activities; to continue the valuable 
undergraduate teaching awards and the 
publication of the annual freshman 
directory; to supplement University 
funds provided for the publication of the 
Register; to provide stronger financial 
support for the local association program; 
and to increase various other services to 
the membership. 

The dues were set, at a modest $5 per 
member, since it was determined that this 
amount would suffice to meet existing 
needs. Alumni Association dues, of 
course, are not contributions to the 
University’s academic programs nor part 
of its ongoing fund-raising effort. They 
are simply to finance activities sponsored 
by the Association and participated in 
by its membership. 

Funds will be assigned to each class 
proportionate to the number of its 








members making dues payments. This will 
mean that class resources will remain 
undiminished and perhaps even 
increased, since administrative costs will 
be reduced. 

Dues are also sought by several of the 
individual school and college associations, 
and ways are now being explored by the 
National Council for creating a single 
annual notification procedure that will 
further reduce complexity and cost. 


Ye before last we initiated a program 
of “Saturday Seminars” in which alumni 
were invited to come and spend a day on 
the campus, have lunch, and listen to 
lectures by Duke faculty members and 
engage in discussions on subjects of 
current interest. The response to these 
programs has been pleasing, indeed, and 
six are being planned for the 1976-77 
academic year. 

The first of these will take place on 
Saturday, September 5, on the changing 
roles of women and men. It should be 
emphasized that the subject matter will 
be of interest to both sexes! The rather 
profound and certainly significant 
developments of recent years and the 
impact of these developments on American 
life will be explored in the series of talks 
and discussions. Participants will be 
charged a modest fee to cover the cost of - 
the luncheon and materials used. 

Notices of ‘Saturday Seminars” are 
usually mailed to alumni within a radius 
of 150 or so miles of the campus, but 
announcements concerning them will 
appear in subsequent issues of the Register 
and inquiries should be addressed to the 
Department of Alumni Affairs. 


Te alumni nominating committee will 
meet in October to select candidates for 
the four alumni positions on the Board of 
Trustees which will become vacant on 
July 1, 1977. Some changes in the 
nominating and election procedures are 
now under consideration and, if adopted, 
will be announced in a forthcoming issue 
of the Register. Meanwhile, however, the 
nominating committee, comprising the 
officers of the General Alumni Association 
and the National Council, is seeking 
suggestions. 

If there is a fellow alumnus or alumna 
whom you think should be considered 
for the slate of trustee candidates, you 
are urged to submit his or her name as 
soon as possible to the Trustee 
Nominating Committee, cio Department 
of Alumni Affairs, Duke Station, N.C. 
27706. 

Let us hear from you. 

—Roger L. Marshall ’42 
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Robert B. Rice has been awarded the bachelor 
of philosophy degree im economics from Oxford 
University, England. 


G. Steven Warmer has been made regional 
marketing director in Maryland and Delaware 
by United Guaranty Residential Insurance Co. 
A resident of Greensboro, N. C., for the past 
two years, he has moved to Baltimore. 


Kathryn (Kassy) Zerbe is attending Temple 
University school of medicine. 


MARRIAGES: William L. Coleman to Susan T. 
Burdon on June 5. Residence: Denver, Colo. 
Helen Elisabeth Jackson to Donald J. Logie, 
Jr.,].D.'74 on May 25, 1974. Residence: Meriden, 
Conn. John H. Poag J.D. to Diane Marie Straw- 
bridge on May 1. Residence; Sardinia, Italy. 
Robert B. Rice to Catherine Wyatt on July 3 

in Oxford, England. 


BIRTH: Second son to Emily Gruelle Collini 
(Mrs. Charles W.) and Mr. Collini, Wilmington, 
N. C., on Oct.7, 1975. Named Morgan Gruelle. 
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Richard E. Brienza is working for Ford Motor 
Credit Corp., and his wife, Judy King Brienza, 
is astaff accountant for Touche Ross & Co., New 
York City. They are living on Long Island. 


James L. Morris is a third year law student 

at Georgetown University Law Center in Wash- 
ington, and his wife, Sylvia Scott Morris 

‘76, is planning to pursue graduate work in 
psychology. They live in Arlington. 


Shawn Rader, who received the M.A. in 
theology from Catholic University, Washington, 
in May, is living in Winston-Salem, N. C. 


MARRIAGES: Jennett C. Gregg to Thomas J. 
Stone on May 22. Residence: Denver. Selma 
Carol Holleman M.B.A. to William E. Walther 
on April 17. Residence: Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Judith Ann King to Richard E. Brienza on May 
22. Residence: Elmont, N. Y. James L. Morris to 
Sylvia Ann Scott ‘76 on May 16. Residence: 
Arlington, Va. Eddie M. Williams III M.D. to 
Katherine E. Ward B.S.N. '75 on May 8. 
Residence: Durham. 


BS. 


Bufi Griffin attended the University of South 
Carolina Law Center last year and studied 
international law at the University of Exeter in 
England this past summer. During the 1976- 
77 school year she will be governor for the 
fourth judicial circuit (North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia) of the law 
student division of the American Bar 
Association and will serve as the key link 
between the ten law schools in the circuit 

and the national organization. 


Cathy Snyder “survived” her first year at 
Princeton Theological Seminary and worked 
during the summer as a chaplain at the Pres- 
byterian Denver Hospital in Denver, Colo. 


Leslie A. Ward has spent the last four 
months in Bethesda, Md., training to become an 
inspector with the U. S. Postal Service. 


MARRIAGES: Connie Virginia Bossons B.S.N. 
to Benjamin B. Bishop on May 13. Residence: 
Durham. Blanche M. Campbell B.S.N. to 
Stanley E. Skubic on April 24. Martha Love 
Gayne to John G. Hutchens, Jr., on May 29. 
Residence: Chapel Hill, N. C. Kenneth E. 
Jackson to Linda E. Sherrill on May 1. Resi- 
dence: Davidson, N. C. Joseph L. Lineberry, 
Jr., to Mary Beth Marett on May 29. Residence: 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Malbert Smith III to 
Alisa Edwards on May 15. Residence: Durham. 


Deaths 


Arthur V. Cole ‘05 on March 27. A resident 
of Durham, Mr. Cole had been active in the 
Masonic order for many years. He is survived 
by a daughter. 


Josie T. Jerome ‘07 on May 8. Mr. Jerome 
made his home in Raleigh until his move to 
Rocky Mount several years ago. He is survived 
by two daughters and a son. 


James L. (Jack) Kilgo ‘08, A.M.’09, on Feb. 2. 
The son of the late Bishop John C. Kilgo, former 
president of Trinity College, Mr.Kilgo was a 
tobacconist with Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
for many years. At the time of his retirement 
in 1952, he was a branch manager. Surviving 
are a son of Orlando, Fla., where Mr. Kilgo 
died; two daughters, one being Susanne Kilgo 
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Braswell (Mrs. Charles L.) ‘48 of Columbia, 
S.C.; and a sister, Mrs. Fannie K. Groome 
‘13, A.M.'15, of Greenville, S.C. 


Charles C. Hatley ‘13 on April 16. Professor 
emeritus of physics at Duke, Dr. Hatley had 
made his home in Mt. Pleasant, N. C., since 
his retirement in 1954. He joined the Trinity 
College faculty in 1923, having previously 
served on the faculties of Morris Harvey Col- 
lege and Southern College of Florida. For several 
years he was an instructor at Columbia Uni- 
versity, where he earned the A.M. and Ph.D. 
degrees. Throughout his career, he was 
associated with education and contributed 
distinguished service to it. 


Jane Couch Haltiwanger ‘15 on April 27. Mrs. 
Haltiwanger, a resident of Winston-Salem, 

N. C., is survived by her husband, Robert S. 

Haltiwanger A.M.’32, also of Winston-Salem, a 
daughter and two sons. 


B. Braxton Jones ‘16, L’21, on March 28. Mr. 
Jones, a resident of Alexandria, Va., was with 
the department of justice for over thirty years, 
retiring with the title of attorney advisor. He is 
survived by his widow. 


Daniel Earnhardt ‘18, A.M.'27 on April 14. Mr. 
Earnhardt, who had been a member of the North 
Carolina Conference of the United Methodist 
Church for sixty-six years, died in Edenton, 

C. He retired in 1967 after more than forty 
years in the pulpit but continued to serve as 
a supply minister at several churches until two 
years ago. Surviving are two sons, a daughter, 
and a number of brothers and sisters. 


Exie D. Duncan ‘20 on June 8. A resident of 
Durham, Miss Duncan was associated with the 
Duke University Press for a number of years 
prior to her retirement. Surviving is one sister. 


Thomas Wade Bruton 23, L’27 on May 21. A 
resident of Raleigh, Mr. Bruton was formerly 
state attorney general and a member of the 
state General Assembly. He was on active duty 
during World War II, later joining the North 
Carolina National Guard from which he retired 
in 1962 as a brigadier general. Surviving are his 
widow, a brother, and a sister. 


Eugene F. Bolich ‘24 on April 18. Mr. Bolich, 
who had been in declining health for several 
years, was a resident of Lumberton, N.C. 
Though retired, he was active in farming and 
real estate. Surviving are two brothers, W. 
Bryan ‘17 of St. Petersburg, Fla., and Philip M. 
‘32 of Durham. 


Lynwood Earl Brown ’27 on March 8. Mr. 
Brown, a resident of Shreveport, La., had been 
in declining health for some time. In addition 
to his wife, he is survived by a daughter, 
Betsy Brown Nettleton '56, also of Shreveport. 


William B. Nichols ‘27 on Feb. 12. Mr. Nichols 
was a resident of Jacksonville, Fla., where he 
retired about five years ago as manager of Winn- 
Dixie Stores. Survivors include his wife, three 
children, and a brother, H. Arch Nichols ’28 
of Asheville, N.C. 


Walter Albert Stanbury ‘31, A.M.’32, Ph.D.’38 
on May 11. Dr. Stanbury, who retired last 
October as senior vice-president of the McGraw- 
Hill Publications Company, lived in New York 
City. Following several years of teaching and 
service in the Navy during World War II, he 


Time, perhaps, 


Duke Needlepoint Pillows. A new 
addition to our collection of Duke 
items is the needlepoint pillow. This 
specially designed item will be a 
handsome decoration in any room. 
The Duke shield in blue, white, and 
gold is on a white background, the 
pillow size being 14x14 inches. The 
kit, which includes the pillow canvas, 
directions for transferring the 
design, wool, and needle, is 
$22.50, plus $1.50 for handling and 
mailing. Stuffing and material for 
backing the pillow are not included. 


Duke Chairs. The Duke chair is suit- 
able for office or home. Each is hand- 
somely crafted in black and gold with 


of Coal Age, and remained with the company 
until his retirement. He was the author,with 
Lynn Surles, of “The Art of Persuasive 
Talking,’’ published in 1960. In addition to his 
wife, survivors include a brother, Dr. John B. 
Stanbury 35, and a sister. 


L.B. George A.M.’32, B.D.'33, on March 31. 

A retired Methodist minister and a resident 
of Lake Junaluska, N. C., Mr. George died 
following a lengthy illness. From 1932 to 1946 
he was a member of the Upper South Carolina 
Methodist Conference; from 1946 to 1950 he 
directed a special project for seven rural 
churches in the Tennessee Methodist Con- 
ference; and in 1950 he transferred to the 
Western North Carolina Conference where he 
completed his ministry. Following retirement, 
Mr. George worked with mountain projects 
and was active in the crafts program at 
Haywood Technical Institute. Surviving are 
his widow, a brother, and a sister. His only 
son, LeRoy Burnson, Jr., died in 1956 at the age 
of ten from a rare heart ailment. 


Bayne W. Lefler B.D.’33 on May 22. Mr. 
Lefler lived in Concord, N.C., having retired 
following thirty years in the ministry of the 
Western North Carolina Methodist Conference. 
Surviving are his widow and three sons. 


Cecil C. Smith A.M.’35 on May 17. Mr. Smith 
taught in the Durham city school system for 
thirty years before retiring in 1968. He was 
the first instructor in driver’s education in the 
local high school. Mrs. Smith, a son, and two 
daughters survive. 


John H. Hood 36 on April 11. A resident 

of Charlotte, N.C., Mr. Hood was employed for 
a number of years by Thomas Cadillac, Inc., 
and more recently by Arnold Palmer Cadillac. 
Survivors include his wife and a daughter. 


K. Brantley Watson A.M.’36, Ph.D.’39 on April 
18. Since 1971 Dr. Watson had made his home in 
Durham, where he was president of the Durham 
Arts Council. In 1972 and 1973, he was executive 
in residence and management consultant in the 
Duke University Graduate School of Business 
Administration. He was also a Duke trustee. 
From 1947 to 1954, Dr. Watson was vice-presi- 
dent of personnel with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond. He was a former director 
of human relations for McCormick and 
Company, Inc., in Baltimore, and served as the 
firm’s vice-president from 1956 until 1971. He 
had also been a lecturer, conference leader, and 
consultant in his field in this country and 
abroad. Surviving are his wife, a daughter, 
and a son. 


Henry Nicholson Ashby '37 on March 27. A 
resident of Raleigh, N. C., Mr. Ashby is 
survived by a son and three daughters. 


James B. Daniels LL.M.’49 on June 19, 1975. 
Mr. Daniels practiced law with the firm of 
Ester & Daniels, Salem, Ore. 


Donald R. Moore ‘49 on April 12. President, 
chief executive officer, and director of Keystone 
Consolidated Industries, Inc., of Peoria, Ill., 
since 1973, Mr. Moore died following an 
apparent heart attack. He had been in Peoria 
for the past twelve years, having first been 
named controller of Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
in July 1964. In 1967 he became vice-president 


to think about gifts 


Duke shield embossed on the back. 
The adult arm chair is available with 
cherry arms for $75. The Boston 
rocker can be purchased for $65. 
Shipment will be from Durham 
express collect. 


Duke Etchings. These are by Louis 
Orr. Two Duke campus scenes are 
available, Epworth Inn and Baldwin 
Auditorium. Each etching is 11x13 
inches and is priced at $18. Add 60 
cents for handling and mailing. 


Duke Wedgwood Plates. They are in 
blue on white and mulberry on white. 
The border motif consists of conven- 
tionalized oak leaves and acorns 


joined McGraw-Hill i in 1946 as adpiatatit TN and controller, {in : 


additional plate in the order. 




























































president’ af Gham e for | 
Industries, Inc. He served successively 
president of finance and treasurer, execu 
vice-president and treasurer, and then as 
dent. Mr. Moore was active in the civic a1 
religious life of Peoria, and was also a directc 
of the American Iron & Steel Institute, the 

Illinois Manufacturers Association, and the — 
National Association of Accountants. His 
widow is the former Sylvia Sommer ‘50, and 
they have four daughters and a son. One 
daughter is Marcia Moore Dunaway (Mrs. Frank 
R.) ‘74 of Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


John E. Alles ‘54 on March 26. A resident o 
North Benton, Ohio, Mr. Ailes died follo 
a massive heart attack. 


of 
stig 
Harold Q. Huglin M.A.T. ‘61 on Nov. 24, 197! 


Mr. Huglin made his home in St. Petersbur rg, 
Fla. ? 


Nancy Rosamond Fields ‘63 on May 23. A 
native of Mouth of Wilson, Va., where he 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. Cam Fields, resi 
she died in San Francisco. For several ye 
Miss Fields was marketing representativ 
systems analyst for IBM in New York City 
had also taught in Maryland and at Oak ‘ill 
Academy. 


Kenrick V. Salo ‘64 in May. A resident ot 
Denver, Colo., Mr. Salo was killed in a one-c 
auto accident in Tappahannock, Va. He was 
general manager and vice-president of Yale 
Properties, Inc., a subsidiary of Environmer 
Developers, lies) -of Denver, and at the ti 
his death was a marketing consultant for Dair 
Queen Corp. A native of Manchester, N. 
he received the master of science degree from 
the University of Colorado in 1972. In additior 
to his wife and one son, he is survived byt 1 
parents. 


Robert G. James, Jr., ‘73 on March 18. Rober 
died at Sloan Kettering Institute for Cancer 

Research in New York. He was employed by 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. as a salesmar 
made his home in Gaithersburg, Md. His wi 
is the former Ellin Molloy ‘73, who writes 
memorial contributions may be made to the 
urology research fund, Duke Hospital. 


John Matthew Libbey 73 on March 18. A s 
medical student at the University of Arizona ay 
John had been accepted at Beth Israel Hospita 
in Boston for his internship. In addition to his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Rainey Libbey of Tusco 
he is survived by his two sisters and his fiance 
A minority student scholarship fund in his — 
name has been established by his classmates at 
the University of Arizona. ge 


Dr. Robert S. Rankin on June 4. Dr. Ran 
was a professor emeritus of political science 
at Duke University and, at the time of his 
death, was serving on the U. S. Commission 
on Civil Rights to which he had been appoi 
in 1960 by President Eisenhower. He joined 
Duke faculty in 1927 and was chairman of 
political science department from 1949 to 
retiring from teaching duties in 1969. He alse 
participated in local civic and religious ace 
tivities. Surviving are his wife, Dorothy — 
Newsom Rankin ’33; a son, Robert S., J Jr 
‘62, LL.B.’65, of Schaumburg, Ill.; and a 
daughter, Battle Rankin Robinson (Mrs. — 
Robert H.) ‘59 of Georgetown, Del. 


combined with branches of pine. 
Medallions of dogwood blossoms are 
set off by a simplified seal of the — 
University which surmounts the 
border. The Center scenes include — 
Old Trinity, Washington Duke, Crave 
Memorial Hall, Southgate, East Du 
East Union and Auditorium, Chapel — 
Tower, Vista of Chapel, Medical 

School, Kilgo, West Library, and 
Crowell. All are available in mul- 
berry; Old Trinity, Craven, and Cha 
Tower are not available in blue. Blue 
plates are $4.50, order of six for $2: 
and twelve for $48. Mulberry plates — 
are $3.50, six for $18, and twelve for 
$36. Add $1 for packing and mailing 
one plate, plus 20 cents foreach | 





In perusing a recent issue of the Register 
(Forum, April 1976], I read the article by 


So now if the anticipated inverse re- 
lationship between natural gas prices and 
natural gas consumption doesn’t 
materialize, what does one do then? Give 
the gas-user a rebate? Who accepts the 
responsibility and related penalities for 


Congressman Robert Krueger dealing with having advocated a policy which failed? 


some aspects of the energy problem. 
_ Inoted that Congressman Krueger 


bemoaned the fact that ‘“Americans do 


not take energy problems seriously,” an 
observation I’m inclined to agree with. I 
don’t like it any better than he does, but 
when he proposes his solution for one 
aspect of the problem, our plane of 
agreement ends. 
I have to take issue with him on his 
ge nection for dealing with the 
| atter of the rapidly diminishing supply 
natural gas. He proposes a price increase 
40 insure consumer conservation on the 
theory that, if prices are raised, usage will 
be reduced and, therefore, the available 
>upply will last longer. But what if there 
's no reduction in usage? 
One of the painful lessons of recent 
2vents is that orthodox economic theories 
pd practices don’t seem to work out in 
pur present situation. Elevation of gasoline 
prices didn’t reduce gasoline con- 
sumption, so why would anyone think 
hat raising natural gas prices will lead 
bepple to reduce the temperature of their 
tomes in cold weather? There wasn’t any 
bee rush (or even a deliberate one) to 
ove thermostatic controls in home- 
heating down to 68° F during the recent 
tl crunch. Without a more com- 
pulsory stimulus than voluntary control 
ople will continue to follow the pattern 
comfort to which they are accustomed. 
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ildress Paintings. Three color re- 
jroductions of paintings by Robert 
Phildress. The view of the Chapel 
Measures 18x24 inches overall, while 
ose of East Campus Union and the 
cal School measure 12x16 


It seems more likely, as happened last 
winter, that to reduce their heating bills 
large numbers of people in the northern 
cold will migrate to more salubrious 
climates in the South, especially the un- 
employed, the retired, and possibly those 
‘on welfare. Now with a reduction in 
income, what do the power companies 
do? Ask for more price increases to com- 
pensate them for business losses? That 
has been done before. 

Congressman Krueger referred to Ralph 
Nader’s remarks before a Congressional 
committee. Mr. Nader is only one witness. 
He happens to be a gadfly, which is good 
for a society. Otherwise we would be 
asphyxiated by simplistic, soporific, 
pseudosolutions, not necessarily ob- 
jectively developed and too frequently 
benefiting parochial groups at public 
expense. Mr. Nader’s remarks were 
dismissed too casually. But qualified 
experts can be found to give well- 
grounded opinions and to make worth- 
while recommendations for what is 
admittedly a very difficult problem. 

I happen to be a radiologist with some 
bias in favor of using nuclear energy. 
Mr. Nader faults the concept because of 
potential hazards in the operation of 
reactors and in the disposal of radioactive 
wastes—criticisms which are valid. The 
project will require considerably more 
study before the problems can be resolved, 





inches. The set of three is available 
for $20; purchased separately, the 
Chapel is $10 and the Union and 
Medical School are $5 each. Add 60 
cents for handling and mailing. 


Add 3 percent sales tax for all North 
Carolina orders; 4 per cent in Durham. 
Checks, made payable to the Depart- 
ment of Alumni Affairs, should accom- 
pany all orders. For further information 
or to place orders, write to the De- 
partment of Alumni Affairs, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N.C. 27706. 


Alumni Affairs 


especially what to do about the radio- 
active wastes. 

It seems to me that the major objective 
in dealing with the energy problem is not 
to disregard common sense, as advocated 
by Congressman Krueger, or to lighten the 
restrictions on environmental pollution 
but to mount an effective educational 
program to convince the American people 
that the alternative to disaster and 
catastrophy sequential to wasteful energy 
usage is the acceptance of a program of 
sacrifices and restraints, possibly 
encouraged by strong measures to attain 
compliance. This is a function of the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
federal government, including specifica- 
tion of particular details. 

Congressman Krueger’s advocacy of in- 
creased natural gas prices to conserve a 
dwindling supply is a tangential, 
peripheral approach which neither comes 
to grips with the main problem nor avoids 
the viciously cyclic spiral of worse 
complications. 


Harry L. Berman M.D. 

Head Division of Radiation Therapy, 
Sinai Hospital of Baltimore 

(Father of Howard H. Berman ’58) 


Facts Wrong 


Editor: 


Regarding Congressman Krueger’s 
remarks [Forum, April 1976] in the first 
place American nuclear power plants 
“currently provide about 9 percent of the 
electricity generated in the U.S.” (Scientific 
American, p. 48, June 1976) instead of the 
“little over 1 percent’ cited by the 
congressman during his taunting 
interrogation of Mr. Nader. . 

In the second place, the rate of science- 
engineering breakthroughs, once their 
theoretical feasibility has been decided, 
is today proportionate to the federal 
government's determination to back them. 
Anyone who knows the interval between 
Einstein’s letter to President Roosevelt and 
the achievement of a usable nuclear bomb 
will be convinced of that. 

Thus for Congressman Krueger to imply 
that the development of nuclear energy to 
its present generating capacity is the likely 
rate of development of other new energy 
sources is to mislead public opinion. As 
world petroleum and natural gas resources 
rapidly approach extinction in the next 
few years, development of alternate 
sources of energy generation must take 
place at a rate much faster than that of 
nuclear energy between 1945 and 1975, 
the period of optimum exploitation of 
America’s once abundant petroleum and 


natural gas resources. And such develop- 
ment is possible, if the federal government 
sets a high enough priority. The only 
question is whether the federal govern- 
ment will set such priorities in time to 
prevent economic collapse. 

Texas Congressman Krueger would do 
well to apply his considerable intelligence 
to setting higher priorities of research for 
the development of power sources to 
entirely replace petroleum and natural gas 
as energy for transportation, manufactur- 
ing, and heating systems; as well as the 
enactment of severe laws to conserve these 
still-vital resources during their replace- 
ment by other power sources. His remarks, 
however, as presented in the Forum 
column, seem only to demonstrate concern 
for the interests of his electorate for the 
immediate future: the price of wellhead 
natural gas in Texas until the wells run dry. 
No incentive to encourage intensive 
domestic exploration for undiscovered 
petroleum and natural gas today can be as 
important as the realization that world 
supplies of these resources are finite and 
approaching extinction at an astonishing 
rate of daily consumption. The question 
“Will the well run dry?” is a non-question. 
The question is whether mankind will 
have nondepletable energy sources ready 
when the world’s supply of petroleum and 
natural gas is completely depleted. 

Clearly we have reached a radical stage 
of history, where we the people must 
realize that our national representatives 
have to put the future of the nation before 
any limited consideration, including 
profit. 





John Harmon McElroy Ph.D. ’66 
Tuscon, Ariz. 
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Art of Chopping Weeds 


Summer sun, 

Fly's buzz, 

Mockingbird song. 

Enlightenment lies waiting in the corn patch. 


There’s not much to chopping weeds, really. All you need 
are a sharp hoe, soft soil, and a proper attitude. That last 
one is what hoeing is all about, of course, but let me talk 
about the others first. 

The hoe is one of the most ancient of human tools, and 
one can hardly pick up a hoe without feeling some 
primeval urge to chop. With some variation in head 
size and handle length and angle, the hoe has been a 
universal instrument of agriculture throughout human 
history. Even herbicides and modern cultivators have not 
supplanted it entirely, and surely every farm boasts its 
collection of well-used hoes. 

I prefer the wide eight-inch hoe, since it seems a tool of 


mightier stature than the more common six-inch garden hoe. 


These big hoes might not be available outside tobacco coun- 
try, though. Whatever its size, a hoe must be kept sharp. A 
few minutes with a file will pay big dividends in the corn 
patch. With the wide hoe] like to sharpen one of the sides as 
well as the main cutting edge so that the hoe can be used 
sideways in tight spots. 

And then there’s the soil. Nothing is more discouraging 
than attempting to use even the sharpest hoe in hard-packed 
soil. Weeding hoes simply aren’t made for it, and if you must 
hoe hard soil a mattock or grub hoe is the only possibility. 
Proper soil moisture content, adequate organic matter to in- 
sure friability, and soil looseness from previous plowing or 
cultivating are all controllable forces leading to soft soil. 

But given even the sharpest hoe and the softest soil, 
hoeing can be hot, hard, and to most people, I guess, down- 
right unpleasant work. Why should anyone voluntarily 
choose to subject himself to it in the middle of a Southern 
summer? This is where the matter of attitude comes in. 

I've been thinking a lot about attitude or mind-set recently 
since a friend and former student told me! look twenty-five 
years younger during the summer. (God, do I really look 
sixty during the school year? Look it or not, I have to admit 
I often feel it.) How could hoeing in the North Carolina sun 
and the myriad other tiring, dirty tasks involved in growing 
vegetables commercially make a city-raised, theoretical- 
minded ecologist and university professor feel (and perhaps 
look) so “mellow,” as she put it? 

It can’t be simply the exercise—I could get that jogging, or 
swimming, or playing handball. Surely there is no magic 
about this red soil that could produce such unexpected re- 
sults when put in contact with the skin. What can it be that 
keeps me chopping, and sweating, and brushing away flies, 
and feeling better all the time? What is so rewarding about 
growing vegetables thatI can possibly subject myself to the 
toil and, to some eyes, the indignities of being a farmer? 

And then I lean on my hoe a minute and look down the 
symmetrical rows of arching corn leaves at the damp, fresh- 
ly hoed soil. There in the corner of the field is a morning 
glory | missed curling around a cornstalk and displaying its 
delicate purple flowers to the sun of a bright July morning. 
And I look over at the pole beans climbing so vigorously 
up the trellis built for them of string and see beyond them the 
brilliance of ripe tomatoes ready to be picked. My mind 
wanders back to the long green rows of sturdy cabbages in 
the freshness of a spring morning and the glistening white of 
a freshly washed onion. The answer begins to come. 


If you have comments on the ideas and viewpoints expressed here, please write: Forum, Duke Alumni Register, Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 27706 
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There was a time when nearly all people produced for 
themselves many of the necessities of life—their own food, 
their own shelter and clothes, and many of their tools, 
furniture, and household articles. In so doing they were 
forced to know the earth—how to live with it, grow things in 
it, and use its natural products. And they, out of the 
necessity of living itself, were forced to be creative, to en- 
counter the earth intimately and to create out of the materials 
and knowledge available to them whatever they needed to 
live on it. 

That has a great deal of romantic dapipeall eopeeely ti toan 
ecologist who recognizes and grieves over the life-destroying 
impact of an industrial society. But those people were 
ignorant, unhealthy, and died young. Itis clearly impossible 
and probably undesirable to consider returning to a home- 
steading lifestyle like that. But they did have some things that 
we lack, especially the constant application of that most 
peculiarly human attribute—creativity. 


So I realize, leaning on my hoe in the hot sun, thatI am ar 
artist. There is nothing more lacking in our technological 
lifestyle than art, not the art we experience as spectators, 
but the firsthand art of applied creativity. Perhaps a vague 
recognition of that lack lies behind the greatly renewed — 
interest in crafts, music that one can make for oneself, folk- 
lore, and home gardening. Gardening is an especially 
creative activity in that combining seeds, soil, and appro- 
priate cultural practices results in a product that appeals to 
the senses of sight, touch, and taste. And if one listens to the 
flies buzzing and the mockingbird singing as well, the result 
is an all-encompassing aesthetic experience. And if one sells 
the resulting produce an even greater satisfaction results 
What an experience it is to see people who want to buy 
something you have created. I think of another friend who 
was astonished at her thrill at selling her first few dolla 
worth of things she had grown herself. On an hourly basis 
the wages are miniscule, but the realization that you have 
helped to create something that is pleasing not only to your- 
self, but to others as well, is an unforgettable experience 

Gardening is also a particularly ecological art form. Even 
as a trained ecologist I never noticed the intervals between 
rains or the relationships between soil properties, tempera- 
ture, and the abilities of different plant species to respond 
to them as I have since I have been farming. No one can 
farm or even tend to a little backyard garden without be- 
coming much more aware of the dependency of human life ‘ 
on our environment and the other organisms with which we 
share the earth. As one of the customers at my verre 
stand said the other day, “You didn’t grow this, you know) 
God did.” 

I didn’t start farming in order to satisfy my creative — 
urges. At first it was at least a semi-scientific experiment 
to see if it was possible to farm commercially in an ecologi- 
cally sound way. That experiment soon expanded into an 
attempt to_create (art again) an entire lifestyle that is en 
vironmentally nondestructive but compatible with the 
current state of human cultural development. The results of 
those experiments are not all in, and those that are can’t be 
reported in such a brief essay as this. I have attempted to 
introduce you to only one of my many discoveries. But befa 
I quit, allow me to let you in on another one. 

The whole business of hoeing suddenly appears in an er 
tirely different light if you quit looking toward the end of 
row and simply hoe where you are standing now. The row 
never ends, and the weeds never quit growing. I guess that’s 
the essential message of Zen and the key to enlightenment. 
It’s disheartening to think of how many hours of life are 
spent trying to finish what we are doing simply so that we 
can do something else. There’s nothing like hoeing all day te 
bring home the truth of the Eternal Now. 

There are many rows through a corn field, and they all 
lead to the other end. The mistake so many make lies in 
not tarrying long enough along the way. I have often been 
criticized by my academic peers for my farming and the 
“unprofessionalism” of peddling vegetables. But then the 
don’t know what I have discovered in the corn patch. 

























—James E: Wuensch 


Dr. Wuenscher is an assistant professor and director 
of the Environmental Management Program in the School — 
of Forestry and Environmental Studies. He and his wife, a 
Marcia, grow several acres of vegetable crops on their fom 1 
in northern Orange County. 
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Dear Friends of Duke, 


passed its 50th anniversary. So it’s a natural time to look back—to enjoy our memories, to look 
satisfaction at what we have accomplished. 
We have achieved a great deal—and we have done it in a short time. While other universities | 







that Duke's first graduates have reached retirement age. That fact makes the part our alumni pla 
Duke's development especially meaningful. You have reason to be proud of your university—wha 
has been and what it is today. You have seen Duke take its place as the foremost private university 


programs. ; 

You have played a major role in this success with your gift support through the Loyal 
Fund. Your support of the Loyalty Fund through the years has meant that Duke has bee 
able to hold fast to its traditional commitment to excellence in undergraduate, graduate and pr 
fessional education, even today in the face of some very harsh economic realities. 

The 1975-76 Loyalty Fund year was the greatest in Duke’s history, with 11,526 alumni, parent 
and other friends giving more than $1,023,000. These funds are essential to the daily operation ¢ 
the University and provide us with the quality that is so important to the continuing excellence a 
vitality of this great university. 

With your continued support, we can move forward to consolidate our position as a university 
national and international stature. With your help, we will have the flexibility to take advantage 
exciting new opportunities for learning, for research and for service. 


With best wishes, 


op 


Terry Sanford 
President 


Dear Alumni, Parents, and Friends, 


poses such as the Athletic Fund, reached $1,500,000 for the first time. 
The following report gives you the details of last year’s Loyalty Fund effort. I take this Oppose 
ty to thank all of you who served as the volunteer base to achieve these gratifying results. 


Sincerely, 
Cah toes Lele 


Elizabeth Hanford Dole ’58 
Chairman, 1975-76 
Loyalty Fund Campaign 


versity. : 

Because the Loyalty Fund program solicits unrestricted funds, Duke can use these monies f 
faculty and staff development, for support of students in need, for physical maintenance al 
repair, for significant research projects, for library acquisition. In short, these monies can be us 
wherever the need is greatest, whenever the need is most pressing. This flexibility helps to bala 


which the University might otherwise have to delay or even ignore. 
Thank you for your support of this year’s Loyalty Fund campaign. 





Special Gift Clubs 


WASHINGTON DUKE CLUB 


: In 1887, Washington Duke made his first gift to Trinity Col- 
lege; an unrestricted gift of $1,000. This gift began the tradition 








‘money raised, 


oan Glover Abboud ’53 
Walter I. Adams Estate ’52 
|Kenneth L. Albrecht '57 
John A. Attaway PhD °57 

1G. Victor Ball 

\Charles P. Ballenger, Jr. E 36 
(John O. Blackburn ’51 

| Lawrence Boggs '45 

|Richard B. Boren, II] MD '53 
| C. Wilson Boshamer ’50 
‘Clyde F. Boyles ’34 

Jane Hiltzheimer Browne RN ’51 
Thomas B. Browne E’51 
Archie H. Burkhalter 48 
‘William Carpenter 

Joseph R. Chamberlain ’25* 
Jack H. Chambers 51, LLB ’53 
George O. Chase ’47, MD ’51 
J. Carl Clamp °42 

Kay Gantt Clamp ’41 
|Frederic N. Cleaveland ’37, AM '42 
John A. Conant 

Thomas B. Cookerly, III ’50 
Alex Copeland, Jr. ’37 

W. Horace Corbett ’38 

James H. Corrigan, Jr. E ’47 
John B. Craven °25 

Jane Haislip Creel ’36 

James G. Dalton ’47 

Richard B. Dannenberg ‘52 
'L. C. Davis '40 

Margaret Washburn Davis ’37 
| Albert J. DeRogatis ’49 























East Campus, 1931. 





of philanthropy which eventually transformed Trinity into 
Duke University. Members of the Washington Duke Club con- 
\tinue this tradition by making annual gifts of $1,000 or more 


161 members contributed $165,000—16 percent of the total 


Elizabeth Hanford Dole ’58, Trustee 
Edward S. Donnell ’41, Trustee 
Aurelia Gray Eller 54 

Everett H. Erlick 

Thomas A. Finch, Jr., Trustee 
David J. Fischer ’55 

John A. Forlines, Jr. ’39 

Lewis W. Foy °37 

William F. Franck ’39 

John P. Frank ’26 

J. B. Fuqua, Trustee 

H. William Gillen *45 

Merle E. Gilliand 

J. Michael Goodson ’63, LLB '66 

W. Kenneth Goodson BD ’37, Trustee 
Michael K. Gordon 64 

Rebecca Huntley Gordon 66 
Frederick H. Gronauer 

C. Howard Hardesty ’43, Trustee 
Milton E. Harrington 31 

Donald E. Harris 

John W. Hartman ’44 

Philip B. Heartt 

Morton A. Heller ’42 

Marcus E. Hobbs ’32, AM '34, PhD ’36 
Carol Whitehurst Holland ’58 

W. Langston Holland ’57 

Fuller Holloway ’32, LLB ’50 
Linwood B. Hollowell, Sr. ’26, LLB ’29 
Henry H. Horton, Jr. 

Fitzgerald Hudson E ’46 

R. L. Ireland, III 

Harry A. Jensen 


Lee Johnson 

Edwin L. Jones E ’44, Trustee 
John W. Jones °72 

John A. Koskinen ’61 

Juanita M. Kreps AM ’44, PHD °48 
Jean Hughes LaBar "43 

Roslyn Schwartz Lachman ‘49 
Joan Daniels Lafferty °56 

William S. Lamparter ’47, AM °48 
Jack Lazar 

Marianne Hollingsworth Lee °52 
R. William Lee, Jr. °51 

Jeanette Sidenberg Lipman °35 
Gay McLawhorn Love ’51 
Dorothy Alexander Luchans '41* 
Warren F. Luchans '42* 

Roger L. Marshall ’42 

John B. McKinnon '56 

Earl D. McLean, Jr. ’49 

Henry McLeod 49 

T. Bragg McLeod °49 

J. Alexander McMahon ’42, Trustee 
Harold S. Melcher 

Ross R. Millhiser 

William Muirhead (Deceased) 
Charles S. Murphy’31,LLB’34, Trustee 
Thomas S. Murphy 

Dennis L. O'Connor, Jr. '34 
Harold T. Parker 

Clifford W. Perry, Sr. °36, Trustee 
Marshall I. Pickens’25, AM’26, Trustee Emeritus 
Robert H. Pinnix 24, Trustee Emeritus 
Rodney C. Pitts ’68 

William R. Pitts 29, Trustee 
Claibourne W. Poindexter °46 
Rufus H. Powell 36, LLB ’39 

N. Thompson Powers °51 
Edmund T. Pratt, Jr. E '47 

Albert M. Price 

Mary Walker Price '53 

Robert M. Price ’52 

Harold E. Pugh 

Lura Abernethy Rader ’41 

N. Joseph Rahall °35 

W. Kenan Rand, Jr. 

W. Stewart Rogers ‘28 

Dietrich Rosenberg ‘51 

Nell Newell Rubidge 55 

Norb F. Schaefer '52 

Charles C. Scheirman 

Irene B. Schenk 


Edward W. Scripps, 11 
Robert V. Sellers 

Fred W. Shaffer 54 

Lewis Shapiro ’48, MD °52 
William G. Sharpe, III °26 
John L. Sherrill °50 

Anna Sklarov 

Doris Stroupe Slane ‘42 
Charles T. Smith, Jr. 54 


Estelle Flowers Spears 14, Trustee Emeritus 


Henry C. Sprinkle, Jr. 23, AM '24 
Margaret Jordan Sprinkle '24 
Susan McFadyen Spritzer MD '51 
Alice Matheson Stanback °53 

Fred J. Stanback ’50 

Kay Goodman Stern °46 

Robert M. Stewart MD '50 

Helen Stebbins Sutter ’51 

Robert R. Thomas E ’35 
Randolph W. Thrower 

John R. Tinnell E 62 

T. Edward Torgerson E °49 

Go innes|n: 

Ray J. Tysor '21* 

Charles B. Wade, Jr. '38, Trustee 
George R. Wallace’27, Trustee Emeritus 
John T. Warmath, Jr. ’51 
Elaine McWhorter Watson ‘64 
William E. Watson ’64 

Richard D. Webb ’51 

William W. Werber ‘53 

Evelyn Van Sciver Wherrett ’40 
Norman, L. Wherrett 38, JD “41 
Howard M. Winterson "39 


*Lifetime members 


Corporate Members 


Belk Leggett Company 

Durham Coca-Cola Bottling Company 
Golden Belt Manufacturing Company 
Herald-Sun Papers 

Home Insurance Agency 

Liggett Group 

Mechanics and Farmers Bank 

North Carolina National Bank 

Slane Hosiery Mills 

J. Southgate and Sons 


Lig Ge 





[HE BARRISTERS CLUB 


This special association was established in 1975 to provide 


leadership support for the School of Law. 


The Club, which 


will meet annually, is made up of alumni and other friends 
who give $1,000 or more in unrestricted contributions to the 


Law School. 


The charter members of the Barristers Club con- 


tributed $40,533 duri ing this year’s campaign. Their names are 


listed below: 


Charles F. Blanchard ° 
Wilham Bunce, Jr. "35 
William Buice, LI LLB ’64 

Lloyd C. Caudle ‘53, JD ‘56 

John J, Coleman ‘47, JD ‘50 

Charles A. Dukes, Jr. ‘56, LLB °57 

J]. Carlton Fleming ‘49, LLB ‘51 
Sigrid Pederson Foley '36, L°37 

J. Marne Gleason JD ‘62 

Fuller Holloway '32, LLB ‘50 

James A. Howard LLB ‘49 

George L. Hudspeth LLB’'53,LLM'53 
Joseph A. Hunoval LLB ‘36 

John \. Koskinen ‘61 

Elvin R, Latty 

John F, Lowndes '53, LLB ‘58 
Wilham J. Lowry ‘47, JD ‘49 

William B. McGuire LLB ‘33 
McGuire, Woods, & Battle 

Carney W. Mimms LLB ‘42 

Alton G. Murchison, III ‘61, JD ‘64 


45, JD ‘4 


Charles S. Murphy'31, LLB'34, Trustee 


Wilham R. Patterson LLB ‘30 


DAVISON CLUB 


William R. Perdue LLB °37 
Douglas A, Poe JD ‘67 
James M. Poyner JD" 40 
Charles S. Rhyne ‘34, L* 
Leon L. Rice, Jr. JD ‘86 
Norwood E. Robinson JD ‘52 
Terry Santord 

Vincent L, 
Allen G. Siegel LLB ‘60 

Numa L. Smith LLB “41 

Charles T, Speth '44, JD ‘49, LLM ‘50 
Russell D, Stone ‘38, JD ‘40 


37, Trustee 


LLB 62 


. rt) 
Sgrosso 5/, 


Ben F. Stormes JD ‘50 

David K, Taylor ‘47, JD "49 
Charles E. Villaneuva ‘48, LLB ‘51 
Robert W. Walter ‘47, LLB ‘48 


Norman L, Wherrett 38, JD ‘41 

L. Neil Williams '58, JD '61 
William R. Winders ‘47, JD °50 
Calder W. Womble '43, LLB °47 
William F. Womble, Sr. '37, JD °39 
Charles H. Young, Sr. "35, LLB °38 


Originally founded by his students and colleagues to honor 
Dr. Wilburt C. Davison, physician, educator, innovator, first 
dean of the Duke Medical School and first head of Duke Hos- 
pital, the Davison Club now counts as members medical pro- 
fessionals, patients and friends. Each member pledges to make 
an annual minimum contribution of $1,000 to an unrestricted 
discretionary fund to support the Medical Center. 

Those serving as officers of the Davison Club for the 1975- 
76 fiscal year were: President: Frederick H. Taylor MD ’45; 
Vice President, Karl C. Jonas MD °44; Secretary-Treasurer, 


Norman Garrett, Jr. MD ’50. 


The contributions from the members listed below during 
1975-76 totaled $131,046. This represents the largest amount 
given in any year by the valued friends who make up this 


organization. 


George R. Andrews ‘43, MD °48 
Ann Fouch Angell ‘44, MD °49 
William G. Anlyan MD 

Jay M. Arena MD °32 

Herman L. Baird 

Ralph P. Baker MD ‘43 

John A. Barrett, Jr. MD '54 

P. J. Baugh '54 

E. Warren Bell 

Edward P. Benbow MD ‘41 
Loren M. Berry 

Mrs. George W. Binkley 
Richard M. Bowles ‘46, MD 52 
Marianne S. Breslin MD 

W. Lester Brooks MD °47 


Sources of Gifts : 


Alumni 

Parents (Non-Alumni) 

Faculty and Staff (Non-Alumni) 
Friends (Non-Alumni) 
Corporations 

Foundations 

Total Loyalty Fund Giving 


W. Franklin Brown '37 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph M. Bryan 
William F. Bryant, Jr. ‘54, MD ’58 
Daniel J. Bullard 

William G. Butler, Jr. MD 53 
Arthur Cassell 

Arthur C. Chandler, Jr. MD ’59 
Robert E. Cline 60, MD 63 
Warren J. Collins 46, MD "48 
Perry R. Como 

Roselle B. Como 

George J. D'Angelo MD 

Hugo L. Deaton MD 

John H. Dorminy, Jr. 

William M. Eagles 40, MD '44 
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Number Amount Paid  dueage 
of Donors Gift Paid 
10,234 § 722344 = $ TiC 
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East Campus, 1950. 


Oscar R. Ewing 

Eau, Fisher, |r 55, M57 
Richard D. Floyd MD 

William F. Franck, Jr. ’30 

Joe W. Frazer, Jr. MD 52 
Norman Garrett, Jr. 45, MD ’50 
Emile L. Gebel 58, MD ’62 
Nicholas G. Georgiade MD ’50 
James F. Glenn MD ’53 

Thomas L. Gorsuch 47, MD ’51 
Robert Green 56, MD ’60 
Rufus R. Hambright 44, MD ’50 
Frank T. Hannah MD ’64 

Merel H. Harmel MD 

Martin A. Hatcher, Jr. 57, MD "62 
Joseph S. Hiatt, Jr. ’°36 MD ’40 
G. B. Hodge MD 

William F. Hollister MD ’38 

W. Thomas Jay, Jr. 46, MD "48 
Charles A. Johnson ’59, MD ’64 
Reginald H. Johnson, Jr. MD "50 
Karl C. Jonas MD ’44 

Edwin L. Jones, Jr. 44, Trustee 
Daniel R. Kanell MD 

Samuel L. Katz MD 

Audrey M. Kelser MD 

George A. Kelser MD 

John R. Kernodle MD ’42 
Thomas D. Kinney MD ’37 
Frederick R. Klenner MD '36 
Martin J. Kreshon MD 

Donald J. Kroe MD ’63 

Kenneth R. L. Lassiter MD ’61 
Isobel Craven Lewis ’37 








































J. William Littler ’39, MD °42 
Ralph H. Locklear 

Lola M. Lumby 

Daniel A. Mairs, ’46, MD '50 
George K. Massengill 31, MD °35 
Joel Mattison MD ’61 

Myron D. Mattison MD 

Francis H. McCullough, Jr. MD ’44 
John P. McGovern ’43, MD 45 
Meg Darden McLeod N °49 
Benjamin N. Miller ’32, MD ’35 
D. Edmond Miller 52, MD ’56 
Donald C. Mullen MD ’61 
Louise B. Neely 

Glenn C. Newman 736, MD °39 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney S. Nichols 
Pat I. Nixon, Jr. MD ’39 
Grizelle M. Norfleet 

George H. Pierson, Jr. MD 54 
Michael T Pishko MD '36 
William R. Pitts MD ’29, Trustee 
T. Edward Powell, II] MD ’61 
James Walker Ralph MD '62 
Raymond H. Ralston MD ‘35 
Richard B. Rankin, Jr. MD ’53 
James F. Reinhardt MD 42 

E. Tyson Ricketts 34, MD ’36 
Leonard Rothstein MD ’54 
David Sabiston, Jr. MD 

L. Everett Sawyer 35, MD °39 
John E. Scheid MD ’46 

Dana R. Schmidt MD 49 
Leonard H. Schuyler MD ’50 
James H. Semans MD 


Cc. Normal Shealy 53, Me 
William W. Shingleton MD © 
Carrol C. Shoemaker MD 56 
John D. Shytle : 
Melvin D. Small MD '59 
R. Cathcart Smith MD "39° 
George F. Staehle MD "48 
Eugene A. Stead, Jr.MD 
Margaret P. Sullivan MD "50. ke 
George F. Sutherland "36, | [D "4 
Stanley L. Tanger 
A. Jack Tannenbaum ’31, sii "3 
Frederick H. Taylor MD "45 
Larry K. Totten MD 64 ; 
Donald H. Tucker 55, MD 58 
George I. Uhde ’34, MD "36 
Joseph E. Walker ’51, MD '60 
Kenneth D. Weeks MD "39 
Milton Weinberg, Jr. ’45, MD ‘47 
Joel J. Weiser MD ’62 

John G. Wellman 

Thad B. Wester 46, MD’51 
James G. Whildin ’35, MD ’37_ 
George D. Wilbanks, Jr. ‘53, ML 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter B. Willard 
Alfred H. Williams 
Jack D. Williams ’60, MD 65 
Jarrett E. Williams ’32, MD’ 
Roger D. Williams 46, MD "47 
John M. Wilson MD ’43 
James B. Wyngaarden MD 
John A. Yarborough "41, MD "44 
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Trinity College Fund 
Goal: $400,000 Achieved: $408,071 
Chairman: Elizabeth Hanford Dole ’58 


Class 


Class Agent Number Number Percent Paid 
Solicited Donors 

Half 

Century 

Club L. Stacey Weaver, Sr. 890 226 25% $15,245 

1926 Anniversary (John P. Frank) 163 52 32 9,220 

1927 C. D. Barclift (Deceased) 188 42 22 2,341 
Dorothy J. Sabiston 

1928 C. Celene Phipps 227 50 PP PE OK) 
Ollie M, Smithwick — 

1929 Harry E. Hollingsworth 258 50 19 =2,644 
Doris Hancock Moss 

1930 Raymond C. Hatley 268 50 19 2,607 
Elther Boothe Vaughan 

1931 Allen O. Gamble 286 58 20 4,827 
Mary Anna Howard 

1932 Don M. Garber 304 64 21 2,587 
Sara Ownby Zirkle 

1933 Louise Sellars Gillespie 381 71 ORS 205 
Henry E. Koble 

1934 Celestine Beamer Gohdes 430 81 19 5,130 
R. H. Hosea 

1935 Hannah Heptinstall 471 81 17 5,833 

Vaughan - 
1936 Anniversary (Jane Haislip 433 85 20 8,629 
Creel) 

1937 Margaret Washburn Davis 491 105 21 5,965 
R. Kennedy Harris 

1938 Woodrow P. Lipscomb 546 106 19 7,480 
Fan Auld Marshall 

1939 Francis B. Lee 460 68 15 5,877 

1940 Ruth Rice Kerman 508 83 16 4,343 
Harry L. Welch 

1941 George F. Blalock 564 110 206292 
Eleanor Southgate Bolich . 

1942 Emily Smither Long 508 107 21 9,159 
William M. Ludwig 

1943 Jaime Benavides 608 104 17 5,741 
Mary Armstrong Gordon : 

1944 Beverly Dykes Griffith 535 93 17 5,902 
H. Watson Stewart 

1945 Harriet Boddie Childs 612 75 12. 4,209 

: William C. Henry 

1946 Jay K. Beam 589 83 14. 4,962 
Althea Hill Beck 

1947 Ruth Neuhoff Moore 685 117 17 8,379 
W. Tommy Watkins, Jr. 

1948 Richard T. Wambach 616 96 16 4,696 
Lee Scott Wright 

1949 Rosalie P. Gates _ 685 138 20 = 11,484 

David P. Hammond 
1950 Walter P. Dungan 726 122 17 —-:10,105 
38 Grace Taylor Hodges — , 
1951 Anniversary (John T. 734 203 28 16,524 


Warmath) 


Class 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 
1957 


1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 
LO7A** 


LO or 


Class Agent 


Constance Castle Plice 

James H. Pollock 

Nelson P. Jackson 

Patricia Cohan Seaton 

Robert W. Bradshaw, Jr. 

Nancy Smith Marks 

Robert M. Chandler, Jr. 

Patricia Brown Novak 

Thomas H. Woollen 

Ann Ellison Hansen 

Ronald C. Rau 

Carlyle C. Craven 

Cary Smith Stinespring 

Craig Choate 

Ronald A. Haynes 

William W. Alexander, Jr. 

Jean Kelly Massey 

Ann McNamara McIntyre 

W. Sam Yancy 

Harriet Daniel Banzet 

Ann Meacham Speer 

Elaine Heugh Besson 

Arthur Gregory 

Lee F. Merkel 

Carol Gegauff Schroeder 

Thomas A. Newby 

Rebecca Nash Keesler 

Kent A. Zaiser 

Philip W. Barnhart, Jr. 

Elizabeth Farmer 

Alice Blackmore 

A. Everett Hoeg, III 

Elizabeth Stack Findlay 

James C. Hutchens 

Frederick W. Dennerline, III 

Laurie Earnheart 
Williamson 

Brit J. Bartter 

Janet Thompson Sanfilippo 

Robert Hedrick 


William S. Davis, Class 


President 
Roger S. Lash, Class 
President 


Subtotal of Gifts by Trinity Alumni 
Other Gifts i 


Total Gifts for Trinity College 
Loyalty Fund 


Number 
Solicited 


698 
663 
735 
676 | 


676 
668 


685 
670 
649 
721 
725 
745 
639 
704 
702 
689 
794 
761 


853, 


780 


896 


933 
1,036 


1,194 


31,458 


Number Percent 


Donors 
150 
137 
146 
118 


146 
131 


172 
142 
148 
152 
156 
159 
113 
144 
193 
118 
143 
135 


145 


130 


135 


89 
39 


13 


5,674 
625 





6,299 


21 


21 


20 


17 


22 
20 


25 
21 
23 
21 
22 
21 
18 
20 
27 
17 
18 
18 


7 


17 


15 


10 
4 


1 


18% 







Paid 


19,812 
8,338 
7,109 
8,107 


7,651 
6,874 


7,780 
5,468 
7,144 
7,464 
6,182 
7,461 
4,726 
4,805 
ealeal 
BH 
4,030 
4,399 


3,498 


2,734 


3,704 


2,839 
818 


375 


$319,226 
89,845 


$408,071 


**Those members of the Classes of 1974 and 1975 who made long-term 
pledges to their respective class gift funds were not solicited for the Loyalty 
~ Fund this year. 


Special Donors 
to 

Trinity College 
Loyalty Fund 


1907 
Sallie Holloway Patterson 


1909 
M. Arnold Briggs 


1911 
W. Ray Bell 
Avriett McLean, Jr. 


1912 

Polly Heitman Ivey 

1914 

Florence Jeffreys Matton 
ESTELLE FLOWERS SPEARS 
1915 

Robey C. Goforth 
Sidney Loy Gulledge 
Lonnie L. Ivey 

Willietta Evans Whichard 
1916 

G. W. H. Britt 

Rufus W. Dalton 

B. Braxton Jones 

Vann V. Secrest, Sr. 
1917 

Irving E, Allen 

David Brady 

Garland F. Mayes 
Alfred R. Reep 


1918 

Marion S. Lewis 
1919 

Heath C. Gabriel 
1920 

R. F. Brower 


Jesse T. Carpenter 
Joseph Dave 
Charles J. Fisher 
Paul W. Townsend 


1921 

Helen McCrary Arendell 
Charles W. Bundy 
Charles F. Carroll 

Eva Rosenstein Dave 
Henry E. Fisher 

Loyd B. Hathaway 
Emma Davis Holden 
Ray J. Tysor 


1922 

E. M. Bruton 

J. Mabel Cherry 
Herman Edwards 

Kelly L. Elmore 

Robert B. Fagan 

S. L. Lane 

A. Louise Berry Lee 
Richard E. Thigpen, Sr. 
Coma CoLe WILLARD 


1923 
Leo Brady 
Henry C. SPRINKLE, JR. 


1924 

Elma Kluttz Edwards 
RoBerT H. PINNIXx 

William S. Smith 

MARGARET JORDAN SPRINKLE 


1925 

JOHN B. CRAVEN 
Lillian Frost Donner 
Anne W. Garrard 
W. Arthur Kale 
Edward Lagerstedt 
Robert E. Long 
Robert E. McDade 
John B. Midgett 
MARSHALL PICKENS 
M. Simon Rose 


1926 

Tuomas A. Aldridge 
Gay Wilson Allen 

Ivey Allen, Jr. 

Ralph L. Biggerstaff 
W. S. Blakeney 

Hugh G. Boyer 
Elizabeth Roberts Cannon 
John H. Chappell 
Wesley F. Craven 
Madge Williams Ewton 
JOHN P. Frank 

Israel Freedman 
Robert P. Harriss 

Carl A. Herring 


Linwoop B. HOLLOWELL, SR. 


Leon S. Ivey 

Robert T. Johnson 
James E. Kale 

Walter B. Mayer 
Evelyn Miller Nolan 
H. Arnold Perry 
Benjamin Powell 
WILLIAM G. SHARPE 
Eura V. Strother 
Raymond E., Sullivan 
Casper H. Timberlake 
C. Moyle Umstead 
1927 

William S. Anderson 
Lehmann M. Brady 
Francis W. Davis 
Nancy Crews Headen 
Blanche Baldwin Midgett 
J. Daniel Redwine 
Gordon H. Rosser 
Lee F. Tuttle 
GeorGE R. WALLACE 
Jesse G. Wilkinson 


1928 

George R. Elmore, Sr. 
Arthur P. Harris, Jr. 
Emma Davis Howell 
Ida Grady Platt 

W. STEWART ROGERS 
Ollie M. Smithwick 
Samuel D. Wright 


1929 

J. W. Applewhite 
James B. Coble 
James W. Crawford 
Charles A. Dukes 
May Smith Elmore 
Francis Hill Fox 

C. H. Hargrave 

W. Burke Mewborne 
WILLIAM R. Pitts 
Ellen Gunter Ward 


1930 

Claiborne Blalock 
Vernon R. Cheek 
Julian U. Connally 

H. A. Councilor 

W. D. Farmer 

Harvey L. Frick 
Chisman Hanes 
Raymond C. Hatley 
Charles W. Hooker 
Katherine Phillips May 
Webb A. Murray 

Reba Cousins Rickard 
Elther Boothe Vaughan 
Edna Elias Walton 


1931 

Martha Myers Bolen 
MILTON E. HARRINGTON 
Alden P. Honeycutt 
George C. Hoopy 

Henry F. Hottenstein 
Mary Anna Howard 
Josephine Wilkerson Kirk 
Charles H. Livengood, Jr. 
W. H. Marshall 

GEORGE K. MASSENGILL 
Frank H. Menaker 
Carlotta Satterfield Mewborne 
CHARLES S. MURPHY 
Julian S. Neal 

Norman E. Peatfield 

J. Gaither Pratt 

A. Jack TANNENBAUM 
Herman Walker 
Courtney Sharpe Ward 
J. Conrad Zimmerman 


1932 

Jesse E. Aiken 
Carolyn Henry Blake 
Margaret Bledsoe 
Philip M. Bolich 
Graham S. Eubank 
Don M. Garber 
George T. Harrell 
Marcus E. Hosss 
FULLER HOLLOWAY 

A. William Kingsbury 
Elizabeth Clarke Kirkpatrick 
Thomas J. Lassiter 
Ben N. MILLER 
William T. Miller, Jr. 
George W. Oldham 
Nicholas Orem, Jr. 
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Virgil A. Osborn 
Floyd M. Riddick 
JaRReTY E. WILLIAMS 
Candler A. Willis 
Sarah Ownby Zirkle 


1933 

L. Ralph Alligood 
Carmen Patterson Bobo 
Charles K. Bradsher 
Helen Fanton Bulkley 
Earnest B. Carpenter 
Ralph H. Cook 
Maurice J. Duttera 
Wayne B. Duttera 
Marvin S. Herrington 
W. Henry Hoover 
Mary Falls Johnston 
Lawson B. Knott, Jr. 
Henry E, Kolbe 
John R. Naisby 
George W. Orr 
James H. Phillips 
Dorothy Newsom Rankin 
Elmer W. Reiber 
Joseph L. Skinner 
Therman J. Troxler ’ 


1934 

Glenn E. Anderson 
Edward H. Benenson 
Ciype F. Boyes 
Walter G. Canipe 
Donovan S. Correll 
John B. Cox, Jr. 
Mildred McKinney Gee 
Marjorie Clark Graham 
Claiborne Gregory 
Janet Griffin Harrell 
R. H. Hosea 

Russell S. Ireland 
Thomas L. Jamerson, Jr. 
T. Hadley Josten 


Estate of Elizabeth Hicks Massengill 


Murry A. Miller 

Robert E. Morefield, Jr. 
William L. Mosenson 
Dennis L. O'Connor, Jr. 
Alice Searight Phillips 
CHARLES S. RHYNE 

E. Tyson RICKETTS 
Carl F. Schock 
Elizabeth Terry Seaks 
Emily V. Sheffield 
Mary Sink Sherrill 
Ralph A. Trieschmann 
Eulyss R. Troxler _ 
George I. Uhde 

Joe M. VanHoy 

Anna Lawson Whitlow 


1935 

Virginia Cox Adams 
Robert A. Boyd, Jr. 
WILLIAM T. Buice, JR. 
W. Henry Cordray 
Ernest B. Dunlap 
Lyne S. Few 

Dorothy O. Forbes 
Kathryn Kiker Harris 
Dorothy Hines Holderness 
Elma Black Hooker 
David C. Hoover 

Lila Womble Jenkins 
Philip M. Kirk 
JEANETTE SIDENBERG LIPMAN 
J. R. Marion 

Esther Ball McMaster 
John L. Moorhead 
Carlos D. Moseley 
James L. Newsom 
Evelyn Baker Orr 

N. JOSEPH RAHALL 
Susan Singleton Rose 
Norman F. Ross 

L. Everett SAWYER 
Joseph S. Schieferly 


- Caroline Phillips Stoel 


John N. Turner 

Larry Turner 

Marian Shepardson Wallace 
JAMes G. WHILDIN 

CHARLES H. YOUNG 


1936 

Margaret Waldrep Alford 
Nellie Bishop Bennett 
James C. Black 

John R. Black, Jr. 

James K. Boling 
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Genevieve Ramsaur Buice 
Clyde M. Clapp 3 


Mary Seed Cox 

JANE Halisiie CREEL 
Carroll O. Dailey 
Alexander Deemer, II 
Emmy Lou Morton Diehl 
Wilson C. Everhart 
SIGRID PEDERSEN FOLEY 
Dorothy Peck Gillilan 

J. Roland Goode 

Robert W. Goodwin 
Nancy G. Haywood 
Josepu S. Hiatt, JR. 
Evelyn P. Ivey 

Kathrine Whitmyre Johnson 
J. Francis Litle 

Gretchen Little 

Peter E. Naktenis 
George W. Nance 
GLENN C. NEWMAN 
Thomas C. Parsons 
CLIFFORD PERRY, SR. 
Rachel Sink Philpott 
Joseph G. Powell 
Rurus H. Powe .t, III 
McMurray S. Richey 
Philip M. Russell 
Elizabeth Slocumb Schock 
W. Travis Smithdeal 
GerorGE F. SUTHERLAND 
Sam A. Trakas 
Charles R. Warren, Jr. 
Kenneth D. Weagly 
Ethel A. Weyant 

Fred C. Wright, Jr. 


1937 

Marie W. Anderson 
Lee Arnold 

Mariana D. Bagley 
Carroll C. Ballard 
James A. Bistline 

W. FRANKLIN BROWN 
Frep N. CLEAVELAND 
ALEX COPELAND, JR. 

H. Morris Cox 

Joseph K. David, Jr. 
MARGARET WASHBURN Davis 
Vivien Allen Driscoll 
Willis G. Farmer 
Lewis W. Foy 

William H. Fulmer 
Helen Slater Gillies 
Willard M. Gillies 
James N. Gorringe 
Elizabeth Hunt Greene 
Erma Griffith Greenwood 
Risley F. Haines 

R. Kennedy Harris 
Mitchell Kellogg — 
IsoBEL CRAVEN LEwIs 
Harry B. Litterst 
Gerald T. McMaster 
John P. Ondek, Jr. 

J. David Pickard 

Sara Duckett Pickard 
Bessie Graham Sapp 
John G. Scott 

William H. Sellers 
Ross C. Speir 
Catherine Kirkpatrick Troxler 
Herbert J. Upchurch 
Milton Weinstein 
“WILLIAM F. WOMBLE 
Walter C. Wright 


1938 

Elizabeth Stone Allen 
Betty Gilbert Barron 
Pauline Davis Carmichael 
Margaret Jones Clark 

W. Horace CorBETT 
Whitty Daniel Cuninggim 
Margaret Morton Drennen 
Pauline Barnwell Dunne 
Leroy Eakin, Jr. 
Willard P. Earngey, Jr. 
William T. Foulk 

Doris Larsen Frazer 

Philip H. Gillis 

Bruce H. Greenfield 
Margaret Adams Harris 
William S. Hench, Jr. 
Helen Cockrell Henderson 
Boyd E. Hudson, Jr. 
Thomas O. Jones 


-Herbert D. Kerman 


William B. Landis 
Be S- “re = 






























bara Jenkins Perry 
A. Perry, Jr. 
F. Rebman, III 
thur B. Rouse, Jr. 
illip D. Small 
liam B. Somerville 
arren C. Stack 


|SSELL D. STONE 
icy Seeman Upchurch 
RMAN L. WHERRETT 


nes M. Brogan 

rl C. Campbell 

cy Smither Drake 

ace Stamets Fitzsimmons 
lan A. ForLInNEs, JR. 
LLIAM F. FRANCK, JR. 
irgaret Finger Frederickson 
n Glasson 

-ginia Bariseillo Gorringe 
wrothy Henry Granberry 
: abeth Applewhite Grant 
liam N. Hulme 

rles E. Landreth 

cis B. Lee 

seph H. Levinson 
|WILLIAM LITTLER 

‘roline Breedlove Reid 
iddy Reed, Jr. 

wtha Crocker Roehrig 
[Roy A. Scott 

bert F. Spangler 

| A. Sprott, Jr. 

bert H. Stamey 

rold B. Thurston 


| 
‘WARD WHITAKER, JR. 
uniel Wriston Whitfield 
: 





)WARD M. WINTERSON 
f : faz 
y A. Battle 
/wrence Brett, Jr. 
jzabeth Conrad 

. Davis 

rjorie Lutz Douglas 
VLLIAM M. EAGLES 
Ener W. Erickman 
‘yna E. Evans 
f liam F. Hanig 
fan E. Hendrickson 
a eera Mailler Johantgen 
i hard F. Johantgen 

Aen S. Johnson 
a s-bara Mailler Johnson 
eichers, III 








Lee Anne Seawell 

Henry F. Teichmann, Jr. 

C. Speed Veal 

Nancy Akers Wallace 

Harry L. Welch 

EVELYN VAN ScIVER WHERRETT 


1941 

George F. Blalock 
Eleanor Southgate Bolich 
Joseph D. Brenna 
Edgar F. Bunce, Jr. 
Mary Crawford Bunce 
John E. Cann 

Katie Gantr CLAMP 
Lucile King Clarke 
John P. Collins 

Harold W. Cruickshank 
EpwaArp S. DONNELL 
Howard C. Duckett 
Steven A. Dunne 

J. Arthur Ford 

Dan Garson 

Marvin M. Gibson 
Charles J. Henderson 
Elizabeth Huckle 
Barney L. Jones 

Robert Leys 

Brooks B. Little 
Dorothy Alexander Luchans 
Ruth Stockdale McClure 
LurA ABERNETHY RADER 
Delmar O. Seevers 
Charles W. Shlimbaum 
M. Clark Silverthorne 
Babette Baker Smith 
James W. Snow 

Mary Whyte Stocks 

Jess W. Talcott 

Kitty Thompson Tilghman 
Henry S. Wentz 

William C. Whitesides 
William D. Welton 
Priscilla Gray Wilson 
Joun A. YARBOROUGH 


1942 

J. L. Baily 

Virginia Passmore Beaujean 
L. E. Blanchard, Jr. 
Werner C. Brown 

J. Cart CLAMP 

Arthur M. Dalton 
William M. DeLong 

T. C. Dunn 

Sarah Booe Enfield 

R. M. Gardner 

Deborah Cantor Glasser 
Morton A. HELLER 
Margaret Forsberg Hodgdon 
Earl P. Holt, Jr. 

Carl Horn, Jr. 

George W. Liles 

Emily Smither Long 
RoGER L. MARSHALL 
Helen Plyler Maxwell 
John N. McClure 

J. A. MCMAHON 


Robert B. Miller, Jr. 
Lucie O’Brien Milner 
Richard C. Newsham 
Frances Bruce Nisius 
Wiley S. Obenshain 
Warren H. Pope 
Sarah Bender Roberts 
David B. Rulon 
Philip E. Russell 
Dorothy Rowe Scott 
Joseph C. Shivers, Jr. 
Doris STROUPE SLANE 
James H. Spence 
Richard P. Spencer 
Elizabeth Stryker 
Sally Osborne Talcott 
Theresa DeMarco Townsend 
Herbert W. Walker 
Willa Hayes Wanless 
Mary Whitney Wentz 
Joseph W. West 
Wayne P. Whitcomb 
J. Russell Woolley, Jr. 


1943 

GrEorRGE R. ANDREWS 
J. Arthur Baer, II 
Jaime Benavides 
Richard E. Boger 
Terrill M. Brenner 
Robert G. Chambers 
Arthur E. DeNio 
Dale E. Eaton 

R. R. Few 

Edwin P. Friedberg 
F. C. Frostick, Jr. 
Robert M. Fuqua 
John Graves 

C. Howarp HARDESTY 
Marcus T. Hickman 
Donald E. Hoeland 
Dixie D. Kilham 
Duval H. Koonce 
JEAN HuGHEs LaBAR 
Richard A. Leuthold 
JouN P. McGovern 
Lowell S. Miller 
William P. O’Connor 
Octavia McRae Olive 
Richard M. Paddison 
Annie L. Peeler 

A. Paul Robinson 
Edwin R. Ruskin 
Joseph C. Shivers 
William H. Slocum 
SIDNEY W. SMITH, JR. 
B. Nelson Stephens 
Harry E. Troxell, Jr. 
Sheldon A. Vogel 
Virginia Goodbody Whitcomb 
William P. Wilson 
CALDER W. WOMBLE 
RICHARD N. WRENN 
Robert D. Young 


1944 
Robert H. Anderson 
J. ANN F. ANGELL 





James R. Brigham, Sr. 
JouN B. BRYAN 

Gordon M. Carver, Jr. 
Robert A. Clark 

Ralph I. Cottle, Jr. 
Delores Bloom Courshon 
Ruby Taylor Day 
Marjorie Lucke Fairhurst 
Harry G. Fish 

Joyce Thresher Gardner 
Gordon W. Gerber 
Rurus R. HAMBRIGHT 
Joun W. HartTMAN 
Shirley Shive Helm 
Anna J. McDermott 
Walter N. McDonald 
Audrey Hance McGlaughlin 
B. L. Nicholson 
Sherman H. Pace 
Samuel L. Phillips 
Chester A. Pittman 
Matthew S. Rae, Jr. 
William J. Rokos, Jr. 
Beverly Streeter Sebold 
Paul H. Sherman 
Margaret Warren Shivers 
Roy L. Smart, Jr. 
CHARLES T. SPETH 

Jane Garver Sterrett 

H. Watson Stewart 
Thomas J. Turner 

Anne Fountain Willets 


1945 

Rosalind Smith Abernathy 
Erma L. Adams 

Kenneth E. Ambrose 
John P. Anderson 

George A. Bishopric 
CHARLES F. BLANCHARD 
Lawrence Boggs 

William M. Bond 

T. Brian Carter 

Wesley S. Davis, Sr. 
Elizabeth Packer Engle 
NORMAN H. GARRETT, JR. 
Martha Permenter Gerber 
H. WILLIAM GILLEN 
Frances Randolph Gross 
William C. Henry 
Marguerite Dravo Krieger 
Estate of Ruth W. Lardie 
William McCall, Jr. 

Edgar E. McCanless 
Loren V. Miller 

Dottie Groome Nelson 
William L. Pendergraph 
Ralph P. Rogers, Jr. 
Lawrence Schwartz 
Vernon Fountain Smith 
Margaret Obermaier Spangler 
John F. Strahan 


~Harry L. Wechsler 


MILTON WEINBERG, JR. 
John L. Wooten 


1946 

Elaine Busschaert Bahn 
Jay K. Beam 

R. Lee Benson, Jr. 
RICHARD M. BOWLES 
Gloria A. Brahany 
Elizabeth Worth Caldwell 
WarREN J. COLLINS, 
Jane Meriwether Corbitt 
Robert E. Cowin 

Gwin Barnwell Dalton 
William R. Gurganus 
DeForest Hoge 

Lucy Turner Hurt 

W. THoMas Jay, JR. 
Willa Church Koran 
John T. Logue, Jr. 
Donald V. Mahony 
Margaret Lowrie Mahony 
DANIEL A. Marrs 

Henry D. Messer 

Ernest IT. Newell 

C. W. POINDEXTER 
Robert L. Roellke 
Alfred J. Sherman 
Norman J. Silver 
Dorothy Lewis Simpson 
KATHERINE GOODMAN STERN 
John L. Vogel 

Lonnie A. Waggoner, Jr. 
THAD, B. WESTER 

Peter E. Wile 

Rocer D. WILLIAMS 


John W. Wilson, Jr. 


1947 

Mary J. Barzilay 

Edgar D. Baumgartner 
Bachman S. Brown 
Gerorce O. CHASE 
PauL H. Cook 

James G. DALTON 
Robert T. Dunn 
Marjorie Eaker Fleeman 
Bruce K. Goodman 
THOMAS L. GorsuCcH 
James H. Heald 
Charles E. Inman 
Betty Bayliss Kohler 
WILLIAM S. LAMPARTER 
Richard M. Livingston 
Margaret Brooks Luecker 
WILLIAM J. Lowry 
William E. Magee 
Robert A. McCuiston, Jr. 
Harry H. McGee, Jr. 
Walter J. Miller, Jr. 
Ruth Neuhoff Moore 
Dorothy Howerton Nelson 
Frances Messner Nolte 
Henry R. Nolte, Jr. 
Wallace S. Osborne 
Alfred H. Platt 

Charles D. Pruett 
Julian A. Rand 

Elwood M. Rich 
Elizabeth Stutts Rogers 
Evelyn D. Schmidt 
Richard S. Schmidt 
James A. Scott 

O. William Shapiro 
Gerald C. Shingleton 
Margaret Taylor Smith 
Marshall T. Spears, Jr. 
Davip K. TAYLOR, JR. 
Barbara Seifert Traver 
ROBERT W. WALTER 
Elaine Kupp Wick 
Betty Walker Williams 
WILLIAM R. WINDERS 


1948 

E. Bertram Berkley 
Margaret Meeker Bray 
Betty J. Brogan 
Joshua R. C. Brown 
ArcuHIE H. Burkhalter 
Shirley H. Carter, Jr. 
Nancy Henry Dameron 
Josephine Huckabee Fish 
John M. Frey 

Mary Duncan Groome 
Roger Hagans 

F. W. Harwood 

Harold P. Hornaday 
R. H. Jennings, III 
Ruth Northrup Madlon 
Joanne Rae McGhee 
John L. McWhorter 
Arthur Miller 

James A. Paar 

Mildred Reap Padgett 
Patricia Barker Peters 
Jack H. Quaritius 
James C. Ratcliff 
George J. Sanders, Jr. 
Allen J. Savitt 

LEwis SHAPIRO 

Anna Borden Sides 
William K. Stars 
CHARLES E. VILLANEUVA 
Kenneth T. Williams 
Nathan H. Wilson 

Lee Scott Wright 


1949 

Robert I. Ayerst 
Welsford Bishopric 
John W. Caffey 

Edward H. Copenhaver, III 
Mary Jordan Corrigan 
McRobert Daniel 
ALBERT J. DEROGATIS 
William A. Dickson 

I. Keith Edwards 

J. CARLTON FLEMING 
Eugene N. Forrester 
William T. Freeman 
Rose Anne Jordan Gant 
J. Edward Gatling 

Joe W. Gerstein 

Joseph P. Gorrell 


James H. Groome 
David P. Hammond 
Nancy Hanks 
Constance Mackey Harley 
Patricia Hundley Hart 
Margaret Nelson Harvey 
James R. Hawkins 

Lee H. Henkel 

Milton C. Holloman, Jr. 
Charles Keck 

ROSLYN SCHWARTZ LACHMAN 
William M. Lantz, II 
David H. Levin 
Elizabeth McDonald Lipscomb 
Robert C. Lonergan 
Lawrence D. Mangum 
Fart D. MCLEAN 

T. BraGG McLeop 
Irwin H. McNeely 
Boyd H. Metcalf 
Chester P. Middlesworth 
Fred G. Moehlenkamp 
Doris Loflin Morgan 
William E. Nelson 
Glenn E. Padgett 

Paul W. Peeples 

August B. Priemer 

C. Dwight Pyatt 

John J. Quain 

Mary R. Robinson 
Rembert A. Rogers, Jr. 
William F. Scupine 

C. Jackson Sink 

Beverly Markham Small 
Norwood G. Smith 
Robert L. Stark 

Delford L. Stickel 

Betty Becker Taylor 
Robert C. Taylor 
Charles W. Temples 
Jane Wilkins Thrailkill 
Elizabeth Hoff Todd 
Robert P. Ward 

George H. Welch, Jr. 
William A. Whalen 
Harry B. Wright 

1950 

Charles T. Alexander 
Elizabeth Brown Alexander 
Susan Parker Bishopric 
C. WiLson BOSHAMER 
James S. Byrd 

Clark R. Cahow 

DeWitt Cromer Cordell 
Thomas M. Constantine 
THomas B. Cooker ty, III 
Donald G. Corley 
Arnold V. Davis 

Robert E. Dye 

William S. Elias 

Roland Collins Elliott 
Stuart W. Elliott 

Marvin T. Glenn 

James F. Hull 

Charles B. Johnson 

W. Bogert Kiplinger 
William E. Massey, Jr. 
Joyce Hendricks McMahon 
Fred A. McNeer, Jr. 
Mary Maxfield Monk 
Robert L. Musser 

John E. Nelson 

N. W. Schiffli 

Patricia Meloy Scott 
John D. Shaw, irs 

JOHN L. SHERRILL 

Lee A. Smith 

Louise Tennent Smith 
Richard S. Smith 
William B. Smith 

FRED J. STANBACK, JR. 
James G. Steele 

John A. Stewman, III 
James E. Thompson 
John V. Verner, Jr. 
George R. Wagoner 
Thomas R. Wallingford 
Sidney H. Wanzer 
Robert B. Yudell 

1951 

Jeam Pugh Adams 
Marilyn Goodman Anderson 
Mary Mitchell Berlin 
JOHN O. BLACKBURN 
Dan W. Blaylock 
George Y. Bliss 

Charles C. Boone 


Charles T. Byerly, Jr. 
Harry R. Chadwick, Jr. 
Jack H. CHAMBERS, JR. 
Marian Wiencke Chambers 
Robert T. Chambers 
Arthur C. Christakos 
Kalliope Dackis Christakos 
William D. Currin 
Mary Bailey Diboll 
Nancy Paddock Eberle 
John F. Few 

Albert F. Fisher 

Robert E. Fulweiler 
Elinor Praeger Goettel 
Liam Haim 

Love Lindsey Hardaway 
Richard P. Harrison 
Diana Heard 

Richard H. Hensel 
Donald S. Huber 

Jody Jones Hunter 

LEE JOHNSON 

Charles A. Jones 
Robert Q. Jones 

Diana Lee Joyner 
Edward J. Landau 

R. WILLIAM LEE, JR. 
Gay McLAWHORN LOvE 
Hal L.. Lynch, Jr. 
Elizabeth Lydon Maas 
J. Granger MacFarlane 
Robert L. McFadden 
William S. McGranahan 
F. C. McMaster 
Barbara May McNeely 
Robert A. Melton 

Ann Hogue Milbank 
Daniel B. Moser 
Dorothy Golden Mulitz 
Barbara Boyer Murphy 
Jeannine Newman 
Richard A. Northam 

A, T. Pagter, Jr. 

Sam P. Patterson 

C. Richard Paulsen 
Robert M. Pearce 
Robert T. Peterson, Jr. 
N. T. Powers 

Herbert H. Ray 

Robert P. Renfrow 
Carl P. Rose 

Philip L. Roseberry 
DIETRICH ROSENBERG 
Earl W. Sandefur 
Marianne Tuttle Sanders 
Frank C. Sherrill 
Nancy Newbern Sherrill 
Robert T. Silkett 

B. Eugene Simmons 

J. N. Smith, Jr. 
Richard B. Smith 

L. W. Snively, Jr. 
James R. Solomon 


Football pep rally, 1936. 


Doris Crowell Spearman 
Robert W. Steagall 
HELEN STEBBINS SUTTER 
Robert C. Thomas 
Ainslie Palmer Toole 
James J. Townsend 
Donald K. Walker 
JosepH E. WALKER 
JouHN T. WARMATH, JR. 
RICHARD D. WEBB 

Lena Smith Wilmer 
Charles H. Wilson 
Ruthann Imler Wood 
William M. Wood 

H. Claude Young 


1952 

WALTER I. ADAMS ESTATE 
Ronald E. Allison 

Bruce F, Baehr 

William G. Bell 

Ann Taylor Beresford 
Richard M. Blair 

Mary B. Bowers 

Melvyn R. Brokenshire 
Allie Mercer Brown 

C. Lee Butler, Jr. 

Sally Kelly Clancy 
Camilla Spikes Cramer 
Malcolm F. Crawford 
RICHARD B. DANNENBERG 
William T. Ellington 
John L. Farmer, Jr. 
Richard E. Glaze 

Simmel Feinberg Haim 
Paul Hardin, III 
Barbara Davidson Henkel 
M. Nixon Hennessee, III 
Richard F. Hopper 

Joan Lobell Hutchings 
William G. Kaelin 
Horace S. Kent 

S. Perry Keziah 

James C. Kirby 

Patricia Rose Korbel 
Frank C. Lang, Jr. 
MARIANNE HOLLINGSWORTH LEE 
Pamela Cherry Lee 

D. EDMOND MILLER 
Robert A. Miller 

Forrest E. Nelson 
Ronald P. Nelson 

Sue Smith Noel 

William L. Noel 

Samuel I. O’Mansky 
Erdman B. Palmore 
George Pepper 

Hester Hough Pollock 
James H. Pollock 
ROBERT M. PRICE, JR. 
Alan Raywid 

Carl H. Richter 

Mary Christian Rogers 


W. Henry Rogers 
Richard C. Rucker 
Robert O. Rutherford 
C. Wade Saint-Clair 
Betty Cunningham Sally 
J. Roger Shull 

Fred H. Steffy 

Richard F, Thomas, Jr. 
Royce P. Thomas 
David F. Watson 

Joan Ziegler Widner 
Ralph R. Widner 
Dwight R. Wilson, Jr. 
Lelia Harmon Windom 
Robert E. Windom 
James F. Young 


1953 

Joan Grover ABBouD 
Walter L. Adams 
Raymond P. Ammerman 
Mary Bixby Bartlett 
Elinor Divine Benedict 
William B. Bundeschu 
Bobby W. Bush 

Robert E. Butrym 

Mary Menefee Byerly 
John A. Carnahan 
Carolyn Tompkins Cassidy 
Donald F. Castor 

Lioyp C. CAUDLE 

C. Fred Clark 

Robert E. Davis 

Mary H. Dawson 

T. David Elder 

John K. Farrington 
Thomas L. Foreman 
Donald C. Gaby 
Charles E. Gilbert 
Dinges M. Givens 
Robert P. Gorrell 
Donald W. Gould 
Bobbie L. Gregory 
Ellen Hennessee Heller 
Charles L. Hite 
Barbara Seaberg Hopper 
Nelson P. Jackson 
Douglas E. Kennemore 
Ann Wichman Klemme 
Bernice Levinson Lerner 
Joun F. Lownbes 

Leslie L. Neumeister 
William E. Painter 
Mary WALKER PRICE 
Dale Ratliff 

James S. Redmond 
Richard C. Reilly 

James E. Ritch, Jr. 
Ralph E. Roughton, Jr. 
Martin Sack, Jr. 

Joan McCarter Schaefer 
Ronald M. Schwartz 


_ J. Ralph Seaton, Jr. 


Patricia Cohan Seaton 
Joseph M. Self , 
C. NORMAN SHEALY . 
ALICE MATHESON STANBACK _ 
Ann Flinton Stewman 
John H. Sutton, Jr. 
Diane Evans Tannehill 
Jeryl Jahn Thomson 
James R. Tice 

Thomas D. Vance 

Ann Harris Walker 
Clarence W. Walker 
WILLIAM W. WERBER 
GeorGe D. WILBANKS, JR. 
Jane Blight Williams 
William L. Woolard c 


1954 
Suzanne Slate Anderson 
Charles N. Austin 
Charles R. Barr 
P. J. BauGH 
John H. Bell 
Marcia Drake Bennett 
Robert B. Berger 
Benjamin Boylston 
WILLIAM F. BRYANT, JR. 
Rebecca Hatcher Buckley 
Robert L. Burrows 
Marie Scheller Daniels. 
Donald deLaski 
Jo Claire Crumbley Dulin 
Thomas L. Dulin 
AURELIA GRAY ELLER 
Robert Friedlander 
E. Richard Gabler 
Herbert S. Gates, Jr. 
Mary Scott Gilbert 
William H. Grigg 
James L. Gulledge | 
William M. Hames, Jr. 
Harvey B. Hamrick 
Barbara Russell Hardin 
Ronald H. Hawkins 
Herbert F. Johnson 
Margaret H. Kennedy 
J. Mark Leggett — 
Anthony J. Leggio 
Allan A. Max 
John S. Neely, Jr. 
Roman L. Patrick 
Arthur V. Patsch, Jr. 
George H. Porter, III 
John A. Reed, Jr. 
Robert I. Rosen 
FRED W. SHAFFER 
Karl S. Sheffield 

. Hugh M. Shingleton 
Alice Blackwell Smith 
Cuar_es T. SMITH, JR. 
Robert L. Smith 
Perry M. Stewart 
Barbara Derrick Tate 
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fargit Triska White 
1955 


Helen Foppert Bollinger 
Raymond F. Burke 
‘ohn M. Clontz 


Davip J. FiscHER 
‘appert L. FisHer 
vudith Davis Fort 

William P. Geissler 

Barry C. Harris 

Arthur P. Hartel, Jr. 

Charles W. Howard 

Albin W. Johnson 

Frances Wilson Leavenworth 
ames M. Lee 

ichard K. Lindquist 
Elizabeth Bowler McDonald 
Catherine Clark Montague 
ohn B. Nowlin 

Charles E. Pardoe 

Grady E. Price 

NeELL NEWELL RUBIDGE 

aton D. Sargent 

Martha Kornegay Sharpless 
Ann E. Stewart 

ules N. Stiffel 

L. B. Taishoff 








Robert L. Ulrich 
slizabeth Getez Whitener 
Earl L. Wiener 

M. Bradley Wilson, III 
Edward W. Ziegler 


1956 
Helen Lassiter Amos 
John F. Auwaerter 
Joan Parsons Beber 
james H. Blair 

. E. Bohenberger 
Leonard H. Brubaker 
Patricia Werber Bryant 
Martha Hadley Callaway 
atricia Marshall Cavenaugh 
Nancy Panossian deLaski 
jVilliam H. Dodd 
DHARLES A. DUKES, JR. 
tlaine Eyster Dye 
ames F. Garrity 
papas Goldberg 
ROBERT GREEN 
Seorge M. Gurley 
| 
| 








sorne F. Hall 
James W. Harbison, Jr. 


ti ‘ 


joanne Newland Holden 
P. Johnson, Jr. 
DANIELS LAFFERTY 
N B. McKINNOoN 
Edward McLellan 
ley S. Moles 

C. Morgan, Jr. 
Pickard Morgan 
james Nelson 

old A. O'Callaghan 
aniel J. Park 

vin P. Peterson 


D. Smith . 
rd H. Smith, Jr. 
Simmons Smith 
L. Spillman 

V. Taylor 

W. Taylor 

ia Jordan Teller 
m K. Teller 

M. Varner 
Wallace 

unlop White, Jr. 
y M. Wilson 
vas H. Woollen 


1957 

KENNETH L. ALBRECHT 
Betty Bryan Alley 
William D. Beck 

Jane Phillips Bell 

E. Blake Byrne 
Thomas G. Colmey 
Richard B. Crabb 
David J. Deas 

Sallie Tyree Everette 
David L. Genter 

Sylvia Mathis Gibson 
James H. Gilbert 

Joe Grills 

Harvey S. Halberstadter 
james F. Harris 
Marilyn Brower Harris 


Mary Ann Dowling Harrison - 


MartTIn A. HATCHER, JR. 
W. L. HoLLanpD 

David I. Huffman 
Bruce C. Hyldahl 
Richard B. Jacoves 
Patricia Gordon Jennings 
Charles R. Johnson 
Lyndon K. Jordan 

H. Brown Kimball 
Henry E. Kistler, Jr. 
Margaret Cathey Lamoree 
E. Joseph LeBauer 
Claude I. Lewis 
Charles E. MacKenzie 
James C. Meador, Jr. 
John A. Paar 

Edwin T. Preston 
Shirly Nylind Pritchard 
Ronald C. Rau 

Ritz C. Ray, Jr. 

Jane Lee Ring 

John H. Sadler 

Carol Cook Saunders 
Louis A. Schwarz 

Lee H. Simmons, III 
Jack E. Starnes 

Richard G. Ulrich 
Frances Smith Vaughan 
Andrew G. Wallace 

H. Hall Ware, III 

Julia Hart Warner 

Sally McIntosh Ziegler 


1958 

Patricia Ebsary Alfele 
George B. Autry 

William A. Baker 
Anthony Bosworth 
Margaret Miles Brubaker 
Mary Bowden Byrne 
Thomas J. Cavanaugh 
Newton T. Clark, Jr. 
Robert F. Clayton 

Clifton R. Cleaveland 
Carlyle C. Craven 

Doris Hermes Crumpler 
Keith E. Davis 

Katherine Barringer Dean 
ELIZABETH HANFORD DOLE 
Latham Flanagan, Jr. 
Lynn Fort, Til 

Edwin S. Gauld 

EmILe L. GEBEL 

CaroL WHITEHURST HOLLAND 
Thomas R. Hower 
Cynthia Black Jeffrey 
Richard S. Kramer 
Gordon R. Lang 

Arlene Segal Logan 
William J. Massey, III 
John C. McConnell 
Elizabeth Jordan Mewborne 
William B: Mewborne 
Douglas M. Padgett 

Jo Ann McLawhorn Padgett 
M. S. Redding 

V. O. Robertson 

Diana Risien Rose 

Ann Marshall Saunders 
Gary L. Smith 


> BG. Straus 


Edward Thornhill, III 
Henry B. Turner IV 
Charlene Nachman Waldman 
Katherine Altvater Wallace 
Kenneth L. Whitehead 

L. NEIL WILLIAMS, JR. 
Stephen G. Young 


1959 
J. Murray Atkins, Jr. 


Clifton M. Bachtell, Jr. 
Edward B. Ballow, Jr. 
Frank M. Bell, Jr. 

Carol A. Cleave 

Yank D. Coble, Jr. 
Julian M. Culp 

‘D: Vicki Deckert 

Anne Haney Dees 
James H. Elliott 

Bob W. Gayler 

Gayle Summers Gillies 
Willard M. Gillies, Jr. 
Annette Waters Gordon 
Richard L. Harris 
Ronald C. Haynes 
Marie Manning Hull 

C. Randell Jamison 
CHARLES A. JOHNSON 
Mary English Johnson 
Robin Lyons Kramer 
John C. Kruse 

Kathleen Flynn Lowndes 
Charles R. Martin 
Frances Beman McMillan 
Wiliam O. McMillan 
Loretto Boswell Minnear 
Cheston V. Mottershead 
David C. Newman 
Russell A. Phillips, Jr. 
James W. Poole 

Russell J. Rogers, Jr. 

M. Sally Schauman 
Bruce M. Schwaegler 
Sarah Thomas Schwaegler 
Richard L. Siderowf 
Robert C. Sink 

Russell D. Shannon 

Jon G. Sinkway 

Herbert A. Taylor, III 
Lewis N. Terry 

Barbara Bolich Vincent 
Miles F. Wittenstein 
Wilham A. Young 


1960 

F. F. Andrews 

Thomas L. Bass 

A. M. Blackburn, III 
Georgina Cranston Bosworth 
James A. Carter 
Stephen H. Casey 
Robert E. Cline 

Ohlyne Blackard Coble 
Diana Gauld Cockcroft 
M. Laney Funderburk, Jr. 
Stuart P. Greenspon 

J. George Harris 

H. James Herring, Jr. 
Alton H. Hopkins 
Lawrence Hoyle, Jr. 
Robert O. Hurry 

Glenn E. Ketner, Jr. 
Carol Anspach Kohn 
Jean Kelly Massey 
Lillian Dotson Matros 
Barbara Fortune Musselwhite 
Marvin D. Musselwhite 
James C. Owens 

Walter D. Padow 
Richard G. Page, III 
Ann Finley Porter 
John M. Porter 

Charles E. Preacher 
Herbert S. Reese 

Mary Glass Ridenhour 
Marilyn Winter Robinson 
Arturo Santo-Domingo 
Shuping A. Scott, Jr. 
Roswell E, Smith, Jr. 
Mary Rhamstine Spain 
Diane Tilley Strange 
John H. Strange 
Joan Young Tempel 
Brian D. Thiessen 
Elizabeth Antrim Thrower 
Kenneth P. Walz 

Craig B. Ward 

W. G. Wickersham 
Mary Doggett Wilkinson 
Jack D. WiLLiaMs 
Barbara Rambin Wood 
David M. Wood 

1961 

Robert J. Alpern 

J. Duncan Ashe 

Bess Powell Autry 
Robert W. Burk 

Anne T. Carson 





Joe College Weekend, 1956. 


G. David Challenger 
George I. Clover, Jr. 
Louise Hansmann Curry 
Annie Johnson Garda 
Katherine Wood Gauld 
Julia Stevens Gregg 
Richard P. Heitzenrater 
L. O. Howard, Jr. 
Thomas C. Hoyle, III 
Brenda LaGrange Johnson 
Millard F. Jones, II 
Thomas S. Kale 

Joun A. KoskINEN 
Roderick Kotchin 
Walter O. Lambeth, Jr. 
Calvin C. Linneman, Jr. 
Douglas S. Lloyd 
Richard K. Lublin 
Ralph L. McCaughan 
Kenneth L. Oliver 

Sally Pickard Page 
Robert K. Payson 
William G. Reed, Jr. 
Judy Freyermuth Rex 
R. Kemp Riechmann 
Thomas A. Shepherd 
O. Temple Sloan, Jr. 
William A. Stanley, Jr. 
Carolyn Owen Thiessen 
W. H. Van Every, Jr. 
Elizabeth Giavani Verville 
W. Samuel Yancy 

1962 

Linda Panik BeMiller 
Susan Weaver Brown 
Susan Coddington Burk 
Robert Carraway 

Jerry Perry Chappell 
Julie Clayman 

Patrick C. Coughlan ° 
Wilham E. Crow 

H. Emerson Duke 

Lois Copeland Funderburk 
Frank Hanscom 
Lawrence Harrison 

R. Sidney Jones 

Arnold J. Kohn 

Joan Heiser Kramer 
Frances Hartsell Lamb 
William H. Lamb 
JoAnn Dougail Levering 





J. Dean McCracken 
Irene Lily McCutcheon 
Barbara Dale McIlroy 
Brenda Phillips Niemand 
Esther Boone Pardue 
Edwin F. Payne 

Emily Tucker Powell 
Alan M. Purdy 

Sally Robins Purdy 
Robert S. Rankin, Jr. 
James D. Robertson 
Bethany Strong Sinnott 
I. C. Starling 

John H. Stuckey, III 
Melvin L. Thrash 


1963 
Edward A. Amley 
Gary S. Arnold 
George T. Baker, III 
George D. Beischer 
Jo Ann Hardison Bell 
James A. Best, III 
Earl W. Brian 
Charles E. Cecil 
C. William Crain 
Mrs. C. William Crain 
John Stanley Crisson 
N. Hunt Dallas 
R. Allan Fabritz 
John C. Faris 
Martha Warn Firestine 
W. Barker French 
J. William Futrell 
Peter S. Gold 
_ J. MicHaEL Goopson 
~ Arthur Gregory 
Marie Choborda Grossman 
Richard G. Havens 
Robert L. Heidrick 
W. Richard Hooper 
Edwin B. Howard, Jr. 
James L. Johnston, Jr. 
Ronald N. Kroll 
J. Mark Leggett 
Tom P. Losee, jr. 
James A. Marsh, Jr. 
Susan Boutwell McCaughan 
Thomas H. Morgan 
Mary Skaggs Rose 
C. H. Sloan 
Robert G. Smith 


> tribling 
Joyce Cummings Tucker 
Richard H. Vincent 
David E. Ward, Jr. 
John H. Warren 
Michael W. Wei 


1964 

L. Kinder Cannon, II1 
James H. Cheek, III 

Edwin B. Cooper 

Robert S. Fleischer 
Jacqueline Fair Frey 
MICHAEL K. GORDON 

Roger C. Hamilton 

Nancy Jo Kimmerle 
Gwendolyn Waldrop Knight 
James R. Ladd 

Mary Ramseur McMeekin 
Lee F. Merkel 

Peter M. Nicholas 

John W. Patterson 

Harry L. Shinn, Jr. 

ELAINE MCWHORTER WATSON 
WILLIAM E. WATSON 
William F. Womble, Jr. 


1965 

Roy S. Bredder 

Donald B. Brooks 

Emily Meeker Crisson 
Ann Quattlebaum Curry 
James L. Curry 

John C. Doelle 

William E. Eason, Jr. 

C. Stephen Foster 

Anna Pickrell Futrell 
Gilbert L. Gates 

Edith Carr Hagood 
Joyce Harrold Hamilton 
George S. Heath 
Stephen M. Holloway 
James M. Kellogg 

Sally Schlesinger Kellogg 
Michael L. Lowry 

Fred H. Moore 

Arthur W. Peabody, Jr. 
Susan Persons Robell 
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Thanks for the memories. 


Pamela Stover Roberts 
Ronald V. Shearin 

Ann McNally Sink 
John C. Spencer 

Larry E. lise 

William M. Todd 
Richard E, Youngstrom 


1966 

James P. Alexander 
William H. Baker 
Gerard J]. Barrios 

Jerry C. Bernstein 

Leslie Davidson Bruning 
G. Stephen Buck 

Fay Danner DuPuis 
Joseph R. Eastburn 
REBECCA HUNTLEY GORDON 
J. Dean Heller 

David C. Hoaglin 

David H. Hopkins 

R. Davis Howser 

Nancy Varwater Howser 
Judith H. Johnson 
David H. King 

Brenda Todd Larsen 
Charles Larsen, LII 
Dennis A. LaVia 

Martha Hervey McAdoo 
William H. McKee 

John C. H. Miller, Jr. 
Thomas A. Newby 
Clifford Perry, Jr. 
Elizabeth Hooker Phipps 
Roy M. Phipps, Jr. 


James L. Pollock 


Louis K. Sharpe, !V 
Marjorie Adee Sharpe 
Clyde H. Slease, III 
Stephen T. Vacendak 
Barbara Buckman Williams 


1967 

Louise Brown Boyd 
James R. Brigham, Jr. 
James A. Corwin 
Robert L. Eagle 


James C. Frenzel 
William T. Graves 
James K. Hasson 
Hugh J. Hutchison 
Emily Wyatt Joiner 
Carol Hurst Julian 
Sandra Althouse Lamb 
Malcolm M. McAlpin 
Janet L. Melson 
Geraldine Cleary Nichols 
Louis F, Owens, Jr. 
Donald A. Peck 

Susan G. Stafford 
William E. Sumner 

J. Edward Weber 

John J. Younger 


1968 

Robert L. Ellis 

Charles R. Fyfe 
Charles A. Goff 
William O. Goodwin 
Jack D. Hackett 
Thomas A. Harris 
Nancy Page Jackson 
Judith Abrams Maynes 
John W. Nichols 
James L. Oesterle 
Ropney C. Pirrs 
Susan F. Poe 

James C. Ray 

Susan Kuntz Rohde 
Ruth Wade Ross 

Mark A. Speigel 

Paul M. Stokes 

James W. Tredway, III 
John R. Wickersham 
Louise McLaurin Womble 
Sandra Schinner Younger 


1969 

Roland T. Barnhardt 
Alice C. Blackmore 
Thomas C. Clark 
John C. Crawford 
Judith M. Curtis 
Catherine Edwards 


William R. Erwin 
Ernest E. Ferguson 
Sara Simons Graves 
Janis Griffin Johnson 

T. Wingate Lassiter 
Lois C. Nielson 

Ingrid Lund Richardson 
Donald W. Robertson 
Linda Chase Robertson 
Dale R. Shaw 

Elizabeth Perry Sommerkamp 
Douglas G. Sprugel 
Evan H. Webster 
Ronald L. Winkler 


1970 

Jackson B. Browning, Jr. 
Marcia Freed 

Thomas A. Gray 

Robert A. Kimmel 
Donna Hay Lloyd 
Thomas R. Lloyd 

Mark A. McCormack 
Keith J. Richmond 
David W. Schaaf 

Alice Myrick Scardino 
Nancy Russell Shaw 

R. Glenn Smiley 

Robert D. Snell 

Susan T. West 

Nancy Hickenbottom Whitford 


1971 

David R. Ballantyne 
Susan Pollard Browning 
F. W. Dennerline, III 
George R. Gilbert 

John R. Hain 

Nancy B. Nieman 

Janet E. Ondek 

Julia C. Perry 

William A. Porter 

Mark K. Schott 

Carol Crocker Stokes 
Lettice Warshavsky Tanchum 
John D. Wigodsky 
Carolyn Brown Winkler 
David H. Woodyard 


1972 

Jean Taylor Adams 
Thomas R. Adams 
Newton J. Coker 
Reagan Ransom Coker 
Russell L. Creighton 
Susan E. Darrow 
Melinda Dempster Davis 
Kathryn N. Downs 
Robin Bounos Drew 
Thomas Drew 

Harriett Fox 

John D. Herr 

Joun W. JONES 
Timothy E. Parks 

Gary R. Peet 

N. J. Tennyson 

Charles R. Vaughan, Jr. 
Shelley Williams Woodyard 


1973 

James F. Akers 

Janet Amriati 

Harry H. Harkins, Jr. 
Nancy Weigle Kraus 

W. G. Lashbrook, III 
Robert Lebby 

Gail McConnel 

Mary Brown Pishko 


1974 

Patrick T. Crane 
Alan S. Currie 
Shane J. Kraus 
Cindy Pauley 
Gaston E. Small, III 


1975 

Joan Purkrabek Akers 
Sheryl H. Bond 

Alan R. Saltiel 


1976 
Mary Martin MacCallum 
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1975+ 
Subtotal of gifts by Engineering 
Alumni 


Class Agent 


Thomas J. Garrett 
John Bryce 

W. Kenneth Howard 
Anniversary 

James C. Hardin 
Walter Pons 

Lewis W. Pifer 

John C. Rutledge 
Arthur M. Alpert 
Robert R. Everett 
Charles G. French 
William M. Black 

No Agent 

Marie Foote Reel 
Arthur E. Wheeler 
W. Cranford Bennett 
Sidney H. Bragg 

No Agent 
Anniversary 

Hubert V. Davis, Jr. 
William A. Stokes 
Gene L. James 

No Agent 

James A. Cavenaugh, Jr. 
G. Roy Elmore, Jr. 
James W. Redmond, Jr. 
Robert O. Gamble 
James N. Barton 
Bruce G. Leonard 
Thomas E. Gallagher 
Edward A. Johnson 
John H. Jensen 
Ralph E. Brown 
Anniversary’ , 
Herbert W. Mumford, III 
No Agent 

Arthur D. Morgan 
Kenneth H. Pugh 
Douglas L. Morris 
Wallace R. Dodd, Jr. 
David A. Bitner 
Michael P. Helms 

No Agent 


Potal Gifts for Engineering Loyalty 


ool of Engineering Fund 
Achieved: $58,834 
“ thairman: Kenneth T. Knight ’33 


Number Number Per- 
Solicited Donors cent 
1A: If 50 
19 3) 15 
15 8 53 
13 2 15 
22 7 31 
23 7 30 
22 3 13 
21 5 24 
30 7 23 
35 9 26 
52 10 19 
56 17 30 
66 9 14 
67 9 13 
137 21 15 
86 14 16 
95 22 23 
94 13 14 
96 23 24 
55 14 25 
50 10 20 
67 17 25 
67 16 24 
82 19 23 
75 19 25 
70 16 23 
106 21 20 
92 14 15 
96 26 27 
84 27 32 
84 19 22 
101 11 11 
85 17 20 
89 14 15 
64 19 29 
72 14 19 
75 15 20 
69 13 19 
73 21 29 
70 10 14 
89 20 22 
80 5 6 
106 3 2) 
2,864 576 25% 

134 

710 


1933 

Leonard Capling 
Thomas J. Garrett, Jr. 
William Karpinsky 
Kenneth T. Knight, Jr. 


1934 
John Bryce 


LOS baie ; 

Gerald W. Ferguson 
Blaine R. Harkness 
George A. Pearson, Jr. 
R. Edward Storms 
RoBert R. THOMAS 


Paid 


$1,290 
300 
1,735 
1,040 
385 
315 
360 
375 
300 
630 
435 
2,577 
328 
1,490 
2,275 
440 
2,130 
398 
2,375 
617 
415 
750 
1,132 
1,200 
945 
629 
1,225 
965 
1,005 
1,520 
642 
225 
467 
563 
653 
417 
607 
321 
453 
190 
605 
130 
160 


$35,014 


23,820 


$58,834 


**Those members of the Classes of 1974 and 1975 who made long-term pledges to their 
es pective class gift funds were not solicited for the Loyalty Fund this year. 


1936 

CHARLES P. BALLENGER, JR. 
1937 

James C. Hardin, Jr. 
_F. R. Lauther 

Donald Y. Nicholas 

1938 


W. Ray McCann 
Walter Pons 


1939 
Romeo A. Falciani 


1940 
George A. Dorsey 
James V. Robertson 


1941 
Arthur M. Alpert 


1942 

Donald R. Beeson, Jr. 
Warren F. Luchans 
Richard T. Myers 
Richard B. Wells, Jr. 


1943 

William D. Crooks, III 
Charles G. French 
Charles W. Hill 


r tg 
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Trinity College engineers, 1912. 


1944 

William M. Black 
William C. Dackis 

Ray B. Duggins 
Horace L. Johnson, Jr. 
EDwIN L. JOonEs, JR. 
Robert T. McLaughlin 
Donald S. Robbins 
Donald H. Sterrett 
Robert E. Stroupe 


1945 

George L. Brockway, Jr. 
Richard L. Doyle 
Herbert L. Speas, Jr. 


1946 

C. Perry Holder 
FITZGERALD HUDSON 
Marie Foote Reel 

Gerd Theodorsen Williams 


1947 

John C. Bullard 

James H. CorriGAn, JR. 
Harold L. DeHoff 
Arthur A. Edwards 
George C. Hoke 

Edward L. Koffenberger 
Eugene A. Madlon 
William L. Mathias 
Addison T. McCarrick, III 
Keith D. McGowan 
Edward T. Mulvey, Jr. 
EDMUND TIT. PRATT 
Arthur E. Wheeler 


1948 
W. C. Bennett 


1949 

Emmett H. Bradley 
Sidney H. Bragg 
Charles B. Corley, Jr. 
George C. Dannals, Jr. 
C. Leon Gibbs 

George W. Lipscomb 
W. Wallace McMahon 
Joseph P. Morgan 
Francis H. Siegfried 
Elwood R. Thompson 
T. EDWARD TORGERSON 


1950 
Kenneth J. Steiner 
Max L. Williamson 


1951 

Robert M. Borst 
THomas B. BROWNE 
Edwin M. Couleur 
Edmund W. Fritz 
Charles D. Grove 
William H. Maas 
Glen C. Merritt 
Charles W. Treat 
William B. Wilmer 


1952 

Ted C. Kennedy 
Edward J. Korbel, Jr. 
Herbert M. Lee, Jr. 
Edwin Shain 


1953 

Thomas D. Eure 
Forrest E. Nelson 
James Y. Spencer 
James G. Steele 
Charles W. Waser 


1954 

William M. Bartlett 
Marvin C. Decker 
Charles M. Hammerberg 
Clayton T. Hardon 
John L. Sally, Jr. 
1955 

Richard N. Bollinger 
Lyman W. Griswold 
Blair H. Mathies 
Paul W. Pritchard, Jr. 
W. Shelby Reaves 
Charles E. Slater 
Donald L. Stegner 


1956 

Richard G. Amos 
William D. Beck 
James A. Cavenaugh, Jr. 
R. R. Chapman 
George J. Evans, Jr. 
Richard L. Player, Jr. 
Donald E. Scott 
William J. Swartz 

1957 

Lloyd-L. Beale 

Ben M. Frizzell, Jr. 
Donald Kempler 
James W. Vaughan, Jr. 
Donald M. Ware 


1958 

J. Edward Jenkins, Jr. 
L. J. Jones 

Charles T. Lindsay, Jr. 
James W. Redmond, Jr. 
Gene L. Van Curen 


1959 

George F. Barrett 
Charles Y. Lackey 

J. Tate Lanning, Jr. 
Thomas R. Nesbitt, Jr. 
William T. Peters 
William K. West 

C. Joseph Wine 
1960 

James N. Barton 
Worth B. Cotton, Jr. 
James H. Frey 
Walter A. Johnson 
J. Bowen Ross, Jr. 





1961 

Martin G. Buehler 
Bruce A. Chappell 
Peter C. Coggeshall 
John M. Derrick, Jr. 
Robert A. Garda 
Larry B. Hester 
Tom E. Leib 


1962 

William P. Croll 

Thomas E. Gallagher 

Peter C. Libby 

Robert J. Maxson 

William W. McCutcheon, Jr. 
Charles W. Rose 

J. Lee Sammons 

JOHN R. TINNELL 


1963 

Edwin L. Chesnutt 
George M. Grills 
Charles L. Grossman 
Sidney J. Nurkin 


1964 

Kenneth D. Kennedy, Jr. 
Alan E. Rimer 

1965 


Douglas A. Cotter 


Louis R. Hagood, III 
eomsalten 


1966 
James Ake 
Larry R. Norwood 


1967 
George J. Carmichael, III 
Gary R. Stengl 


1968 

Robert C. Phares 

C. David White 

1969 

Walter S. Bradley 
Thomas L. Farquhar 
Alvin H. Mayo, Jr. 
Stephen J. McLeod 
Richard A. Nay 


1970 

George P. Cahill 
Robert E. Milbourne, II 
Kenneth Pugh 


1971 
Allen Kasden 
David L. Pugh 


1973 

Robert S. Bogan 
William E. Cowart, Jr. 
Charles I. Lunson 
Joseph H. Schmid 
1975 

John R. Lane 


School of Law Fund 
Goal: $75,000 


Achieved: $96,988 


Chairman: Charles T. Speth ’44, JD ’49, LLM ’50 


Class Class Agent 


Pre 1929 Joseph C. Whisnant 
1930-31 Lester A. Smith 

1932 George W. Sanders 

1933 Allston J. Stubbs 

1934 Edward R. Vinson 

1935 Edwin T. McKeithen, Jr. 
1936 Joseph A. Hunoval 

1937 William R. Perdue 

1938 Charles R. Warren 


1939 Erma Griffith Greenwood 
1940 James C. Little 

1941 Norman L, Wherrett 
1942 Donald G. Berkemeyer 
1943-46 Lee Whitmire 

1947 Linton R. Lovett 
1948 Wallace H. McCown 
1949 Michael E. Kusturiss 
1950 William R. Winders 
1951 Anniversary 

1952 Joseph H. Levinson 
19538 George L. Hudspeth 
1954 S. Perry Keziah, Jr. 
1955 John A. Carnahan 
1956 Russell M. Robinson, III 
1957 Winslow Drummond 
1958 \rthur P. Hartel, Jr. 
1959 Daniel J. Park 

1960 William McLean 
1961 George B. Autry 
1962 J. Marne Gleason 
1963 Mark B. Edwards 
1964 John C, Carlyle 

1965 Craig B. Ward 

1966 David F. Peters 

1967 Linwood L. Davis 
1968 William R. Stewart 
1969 James P. Alexander 
1970 Charles B. Neely, Jr. 
1971 M. John Sterba, Jr. 
1972 John W. Patterson 
1973 Kenneth W. Starr 
1974 R. Wade Norris 
1975 Ashmead P. Pipkin 


Subtotal of Gifts by Law Alumni 

Other Gifts 

Fotal Gifts for School of Law 
Loyalty Fund 


Special Alumni 
Donors to 
School 

of Law 

Loyalty Fund 


Number Number 
Solicited Donors Percent Paid 





41 4 10... $) 275 
14 ] 7 15 
9 4 44 200 
23 8 35 1,288 
16 6 38 1,500 
27 4 15 410 
29 10 34 1,119 
34 12 35 2,640 
21 8 38 1,522 
28 11 $9 1,569 
31 15 48 2,705 
35 10 29 1,855 
31 9 29 1,025 
32 6 19 875 
50 15 30 1,330 
94 18 19 2,455 
52 9 17 6,425 
82 14 17 7,928 
82 15 18 2,795 
58 16 28 2,770 
40 8 20 1,625 
35 10 29 1,485 
29 11 38 1,750 
14 13 30 2,628 
31 12 39 3,740 
34 12 35 2,585 
39 13 33 645 
37 7 19 528 
51 15 29 3,430 
58 19 33 820 
65 29 45 1,204 
71 22 31 1,765 
83 28 34 2,009 
97 49 51 4,047 
91 35 38 2,930 
102 34 33 1,743 
102 4] 40 1,742 
64 3) 52 1,819 
87 23 26 977, 
116 60 52 2,094 
150 43 29 1,280 
146 51 35 1,831 
139 19 14 430 
2,500 782 31 $83,808 
58 13,180 
840 $96,988 

Pre 1929 


Charles W. Bundy 

Francis W. Davis 

Linwoop B. HOLLOWELL, SR. 
B. Braxton Jones 

Richard E. Thigpen, Sr. 


1932 
George W. Sanders 


1933 

Eugene T. Bost, Jr. 
J. Paul Coie 
Chisman Hanes 
William C. Lassiter 
William B. McGuire 
J. Malcolm Shull 
Sam G. Winstead, Jr. 


1934 

Alden P. Honeycutt 
R. Wallace Maxwell 
CHARLES S. MURPHY 
Robert G. Seaks 
1935 

Nicholas Orem, Jr. 
1936 

Edna Loeb Fischer 
Russell L. Hiller 
Murray A. Miller 
LEON L. RiIcE, JR. 
Edward Rubin 

1937 

SIGRID PEDERSON FOLEY 
Claiborne Gregory 
William L. Mosenson 
CHARLES S. RHYNE 
Floyd M. Riddick 
Caroline Phillips Stoel 
Thomas B. Stoel, Jr. 
Cherman J. Troxler 


1938 
Thomas E. Butterfield 
James L. Newsom 


Charles R. Warren, Jr. 
CHarR.es H. YOUNG 


1939 

Robert W. Bogue 

Erma Griffith Greenwood 
Rurus H. Powe t, III 
WILLIAM F, WOMBLE 
Walter C. Wright, Jr. 
1940 

Margaret Adams Harris 
R. Kennedy Harris 


James C. Little 
James M. PoOYNER 


Russevt D. STONE 
Robert W. Tunnell 


J. Thor Wanless 


1941 

Leroy Eakin, Jr. 
Eugene A. Gordon 
Woodrow P. Lipscomb 
A. F. Rehman, III 
Numa L. SMITH, JR. 
Warren C. Stack 
NORMAN L. WHERRETT 


1942 

Kenneth J. Arwe 
Donald J. Berkenmeyer 
John B. Breckenridge 
A. Vernon Carnahan 
Donald W. Fulle1 
Charles J. Henderson 
CARNEY W. MiIMMs 


1943-1946 

Elizabeth Parker Engle 
Elwood M. Rich 
Melvin S. Taub 

Lee E. Whitmire, Jr. 


1947 

Carl Horn, Jr. 

Linton R. Lovett 

David Y. Mar 

L. H. Mount 

Matthew S. Rae, Jr. 
CALDER W. WOMBLE 
Kenneth F. Wooten, Jr. 


1948 

Edwin P. Freidberg 
R. M. Gardner 
Marcus T. Hickman 
Harold G. Leffler 
Richard A. Leuthold 
Robert B. Miller, Jr. 
Drury B. Thompson 
T. Emmet Walsh 
RoBERT W. WALTER 


Law School Moot Court, 1933. 


1949 

C. C. Benson 

CHARLES F. BLANCHARD 
James A. Howarp 
WuuraM J. Lowry 

F. C. Maynard 

StpNey W. SMITH, JR. 
CHarR-Les T. SPETH 
Davip K. Tayor, JR. 
Elaine Kupp Wick 
1950 

Edgar D. Baumgartner 
Bachman S. Brown, Jr. 
Robert L. Clifford 

W. Warren Cole, Jr. 
Guy A. Hamlin 
FULLER HOLLOWAY 
Wallace S. Osborne 
WILLIAM R. PATTERSON 
Ben F. StORMES 
Nathan H. Wilson 
WILLIAM R. WINDERS 


1951 

James J. Booker 

J. CARLTON FLEMING 
James R. Hawkins 
Edward E. Marx 

James A. Scott 

CHARLES E. VILLANUEVA 


1952 

James S. Byrd 

Joe W. Gerstein 

Lee H. Henkel, Jr. 
Joseph H. Levinson 
Robert L. Musser 
Robert C. Oshiro 

E. NoRwoop ROBINSON 
Robert C. Taylor 
James E. Thompson 


1953 

C. Lee Butler 

Harry R. Chadwick, Jr. 
Jack H. CHAMBERS, JR. 
Donald G. Corley 
GeorGE L. HuDsPETH 
John D. Shaw, Jr. 
James W. Walker 


1954 

Robert E. Davis 

Paul Hardin, III 
Janet Hart 

William G. Kaelin 

S. Perry Keziah 
Robert L. McFadden 
Leon Olive 

Charles E. Rushing 


Ede Sid oh Ah 
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J. Roger Shull 
James F. Young 


1955 

William G. Bell 

John A. Carnahan 
Sidney M. Franzblau 
J. Peter Friedrich 
Sanford Halberstadter 
Fred H. Steffey 
Clarence W. Walker 
Roland R. Wilkins 
William L. Woolard 


1956 

William B. Bundschu 
B. Richard Burdman 
Lioyp C. CAuDLE 
Alfred R. Mays 
John S. Neely, Jr. 
John A. Reed, Jr. 
Carlyle C. Ring, Jr. 
Carl P. Rose 

Ronald M. Schwartz 


1957 

Robert H. Beber 
Irwin L. Dickman 
Winslow Drummond 
CHARLES A. DUKES, JR. 
Richard E. Glaze 
Elliouw T. Halio 
Bernard M. Kostelnik 
J. Mark Leggett 
Anthony J. Leggio 
Gerald B. Tjoflat 


1958 

John F. Auwaerter 
Robert E. Butrym 
August W. Fischer 
William H. Grigg 
Arthur P. Hartel, Jr. 
JOHN F. LowNDEs 
Calvin A. Pope 


1959 

Robert B. Berger 

H. K. Chauncey, Jr. 
David C. Newman 
Daniel J. Park 

W. Dunlap White, Jr. 


1960 

Herbert O. Davis 
William S. McLean 
Edward Thornhill, III 


1961 

George B. Autry 
Robert N. Davies 
Francis V. Gay 
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1964 
WitiiaM T. Buice, III 
Paul M. Butler, Jr. 
John C. Carlyle 
*W. Erwin Fuller, Jr. 
Thomas S. Kale 
Arnold J. Kohn 
homas C. Dorsey Robert K. Payson 
. MARNE GLEASON James P. Riley 
lames J. Kenny 
es Richard W. Metz ie Aub 
Thomas R. Nesbitt, Jr. Patrick C. Coughlan 
Frederick Schneider, III Doiald B. Gack 
be < ona . Gardiner 
Charles O. Verrill, Jr. Peter S. Gilchrist, III 


Robert S. Rankin, Jr. 
Robert C. Sink 

Ross J. Smyth 

Craig B. Ward 

“E. L. Davis, III Wade T. Watson 


Gary C. Furin 1966 

arry L. Griffin, Jr. Andrew Adelson 
lenn E. Ketner, Jr. Richard M. Allen 
‘Daniel K. McAlister Charles D. Axelrod 
OA. Ward McKeithen David W. Bloom 
Marvin D. Musselwhite Harry E. Cawood 

| E rank T. Read E. D. Gaskins, Jr. 















William Y. Manson 
Paul F. Nash 
L. Nett WILLIAMS, JR. 








__ J. Bowen Ross, Jr. ~ Peter S. Gold 
_ J. David Ross J. MicHaEL Goopson 
Brian Stone C. J. Horsch 


__ F. Roger Thaler J. Thomas Howe 
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School of Medicine Fund 
Goal: $240,000 = Achieved: $248,892 









































Number Number 





Class Agent Solicited Donors Percent Paid 
John V. Blady 10 3 a) he 7H) 
Edward F. Parker, Jr. 12 3 25 110 
Jarrett E. Williams 29 5 17 1,225 
A. Jack Tannenbaum 38 16 42 5,205 
George T. Harrell 34 17 50 4,840 


Marvin S. Herrington 45 13 29 3,055 
Joe M. Van Hoy 48 18 38 2,545 
Robert C. Smith 46 17 37 6,750 
Joseph S. Hiatt, Jr. .” 46 12 26 2,545 
William H. Sellers 52 13 25 1,865 
No Agent 55 22 42 3,192 
John M. Wilson 54 17 31 4,971 
Jesse D. Carll 70 18 26 4,255 
e 1944 : 
William M. Wilhoit 52 23 44 3,840 
pt.1945. |, 
Richard E. Boger 63 21 E33 6,013 
Robert L. Pinck 67 20 30 2,276 
Thomas B. Dameron, Jr. 64 25 39 4,919 
W. Thomas Jay, Jr. 61 20 33 5,500 
Harold W. Schnaper 57 15 26 3,235 
Rufus R. Hambright 62 42 68 15,070 
Thomas M. Daniel 68 26 38 8,060 
Robert E. Chambers 72 20 28 3,078 
Lewis Shapiro 
I. Keith Edwards 81 30 37 6,213 
Henry J. Carr, Jr. 76 31 41 5,457 
Donald E. Saunders, Jr. 73 19 26 1,992 
No Agent 78 29 BH 6,025 
Samuel I. O’Mansky 79 30 38 6,955 
Charles E. Warner 78 28 36 3,159 
- Robert L. Hirschfeld 79 36 46 5,157 
Edwin T. Preston 5 73 33 45 4,693 
Frederick C. Butler 78 27 35 6,488 
Emile L. Gebel 73 24 33 4,443 
No Agent 68 22 32 3,078 
Frank T. Hannah 78 22 28 4,172 
Jack D. Williams 79 24 30 3,971 
D. Patrick Currie _ 77 37 48 1,987 
Hugh H. Trout, III 69 23 33 820 
M. Julian Duttera 73 18 - 25 685 
_C. Stephen Foster 64 20 31 555 
No Agent 66 8 12 330 
Joel Rapchik 68 16 24 810 
Morton H. Levitt 83 19 23 508 
No Agent 74 15 20 632 
_ Stephen M. Teutsch 107 12 11 197 
No Agent 92 2 2 25 


ies se ee 
of Gifts by Medical Alumni —_—_2,871 911 
Fe Ae be 368 87,820 





32 $161,072 


1,279 $248,892 


Don B. Long, Jr. 
James B. Maxwell 
Ralph L. McCaughan 
Daniel McDonald 
Peter J. Michel, Jr. 
Michael L. Miller 
Thomas H. Morgan 
Sidney J. Nurkin 
David F. Peters 

T. Stephen Phillips 
Channing Richards 
K. Morgan Varner 
Donald F. Woodcock 


1967 

Donald B. Craven 
Linwood L. Davis 

N. G. W. Pieper 

Douc tas A. PoE 

Lanty L. Smith 

W. Ferber Tracy 
William F. Womble, Jr. 


1968 

Donald B. Brooks 
William E. Eason, Jr. 
Gilbert L. Gates 

Edward W. Hieronymus 
Randall L. Hughes 

Carl E. Johnson, Jr. 
Walter O. Lambeth, Jr. 
Fred H. Moore 


Special Alumni 


Donors to 
School 
of Medicine 


Loyalty Fund 


Stephen P. Pepe 
William P. Pinna 
Gordon S. Rather, Jr. 
James R. Safley 
Ronald V. Shearin 
William R. Stewart 


1969 

Conrad J. Aiken 
James P. Alexander 
Edward C. Coker, III 
Charles L. Haslam 
Christine Keller 
Richard G. LaPorte 
Robert A. Maynes 
Kathleen Merry Mills 


1970 

Jean Carr Coker 

R. H. G. Cunningham 
James C. Frenzel 
James K. Hasson, Jr. 
Julia Berg Lambe 
David J. Nisula 

C. William Reamer 
William E. Sumner 
Sue Ellen Utley 

J. Edward Weber 


1971 
Donald A. Daucher 
Kenneth F. Dornbush 


1934 


" W. D. Farmer 


Gustave Freeman 
JARRETT E. WILLIAMS 


1935 

Robert A. Hare 
GrorGE K. MASSENGILL 
BEN N. MILLER 
Richard Z. Query, Jr. 
RAYMOND H. RALSTON 
A. Jack TANNENBAUM 
Thomas W. Wesson 


1936 

William H. Bridgers 
Max W. Fischbach 
Herbert J. Fox 
Roderic O. Jones 
FREDERICK R. KLENNER 
MICHAEL T. PIsHKO 
Clara Raven 

E. Tyson RICKETTS 
Ralph K. Shields 
Hugh F. Swingle, Jr. 
GeorGE I. UHDE 
Candler A. Willis 


1937 

Maynard B. Badanes 
William H. Glass 

Marvin S. Herrington 
Newton Hornick 

J. W. Kerner 

Tuomas D. KINNEY 
Raymond W. Postlethwait 
James G. WHILDIN 


1938 

Sherwood Barefoot 
John R. Black, Jr. 
Margaret Burns 

C. Willard Camalier, Jr. 
WILLIAM F. HOLLISTER 
James M. Peery 
Elizabeth Powell 
James W. Sachs 
George A. Silver, III 
Charles W. Styron 
Eulyss R. Troxler 

Joe M. Van Hoy 


1939 

John M. Douglas 
Ernest B. Dunlap, Jr. 
Robert C. Linicome 
Harold E. Merkley 
GLENN C. NEWMAN 
Robert H. Nickau 


Thomas A. Aoiis 
Gail L. Richmond 


1972 ; 
William H. Adams 
William T. Graves 
David W. Hardee 
Cym H. Lowell 
Cary Moomiian, Jr. 
John W. Patterson 
Glen Alan Payne 
James W. Ummer 
Ronald L. Winkler 


1973 

Jackson B. Browning, Jr. 
Phillip R. Mattox 
Carolyn Swan Parlato 
Charles A. Parlato 
James C. Ray 


1974 

Thomas W. Black 
Durrant Williams Escott 
Johnnie L. Gallemore, Jr. 
Donna Coleman Gregg 
Robert E. Gregg 

Ronald R. Janke 

C. B. Pascal 

Patricia Marion Wagner 


Pat I. Nixon 

L. EvERETT SAWYER 
R. CATHCART SMITH 
Wray D. Storey 
Larry Turner 

F. M. Walp 
KENNETH D. WEEKS 


1940 

Richard W. Finner 
William H. Fulmer 
John C. Glenn 
Risley F. Haines 
Josepu S. HIATT, JR. 
George Margolis 
Lester H. Margolis 
Ross C. Speir 


1941 

Ellis W. Adams 
EDwarbD P. BENBOW 
Joseph K, David, Jr. 
H. Boone Grant 
Frank R. Mann, Jr. 
Arnold Z. Pfeffer 
John G. Scott 
William H. Sellers 
Gordon C. Stenhouse 


1942 

Albert H. Bremer, Jr. 
John R. Clark, Jr. 

R. David Daniel 
Frank R. Johnston 
Herbert D. Kerman 
JOHN R. KERNODLE 
J-°WILL1aAM LITTLER 
Earl A. O'Neill 
Charles H. Reid 
JaMes F. REINHARDT 
GerorGE F. SUTHERLAND 
Harold B. Thurston 


1943 

RALPH P. BAKER 

Donald G. Bard 

Jane G. Marrow 

David J. McCulloch 
WILLIAM H. MULLER, JR. 
W. H. Williams, Jr. 
JouNn M. WILSON 


1944 

Arthur J. Bassell 
John E. Cann 
Robert G. Chambers 
WILLIAM M. EAGLES 
Elmer W. Erickman 
Marvin M. Gibson 


FRANCIS H McCULLOUGH, JR. 


CuksPerrysins 
Joun A. YARBOROUGH, JR. 


1944 

Joseph D. Brenna 
John P. Collins 
Martin M. Cummings 
Arthur M. Dalton 
Howard C. Duckett 
F. W. Hare 

Kart A. JONAS 
George W. Liles 
William G. Murray 
David B. Rulon 
Richard P. Sexton 
William C. Whitesides, Jr. 
W.M. C. Wilhoit 


1945 

Richard E. Boger 
Arthur E. Denio 
John R. Emlet 

Earl P. Holt 

Beverly N. Jones, Jr. 
Charles W. Lewis, Jr. 
Joun P. MCGOVERN 
A. ZIEGLER MCPHERSON 
Lowell S. Miller 
Richard M. Paddison 
Edwin R. Ruskin 
FREDERICK H. TAYLOR 
Benjamin Vatz 


1946 

Robert H. Anderson 
JouN B. Bryan 

Ralph I. Cottle, Jr. 
Duval H. Koonce 
Ashton B. Morrison 
Robert L. Pinck 

JOHN E. SCHEID 

Paul H. Sherman 
Richard E. Symmonds 
W. LEsTER BROOKS, JR. 
Thomas B. Dameron, Jr. 
A. W. Farley, Jr. 

John E. Masterson 
William T. Mayer 
Loren V. Miller 
Sherman H. Pace 
Rhea S. Preston 

Harry L. Wechsler 
MILTON WEINBERG, JR. 
RoGer D. WILLIAMS 
William P. Wilson 
John L. Wooten 
RICHARD N. WRENN 


1948 

GEORGE R. ANDREWS 
Gordon M. Carver, Jr. 
WARREN J. COLLINS 
‘Harry G. Fish 
Charles G. Gunn, Jr. 
W. P. Hadley 

W. THomas Jay, JR. 
John T. Logue, Jr. 
Hugh K. Sealy, Jr. 
Alfred J. Sherman 
Norman J. Silver 
Robert M. Sinskey 
GEORGE F. STAEHLE 
Robert W. Willett 
1949 

Robert S. Abernathy 
Rosalind Abernathy 
Kenneth E. Ambrose 
John P. Anderson 

J. ANN F. ANGELL 
George A. Bishopric 
Eugene J. Cornett 
Daniel W. Davis, Jr. 
Richard T. Farrior 
Robert L. Isham 
William McCall, Jr. 
Suydam Osterhout 
Dana R. SCHMIDT 
James L. Scott, Jr. 
John W. Wilson, Jr. 


1950 

A. J. S. Davison 

Howard M. Dubose 
Thomas E. Fitz 

NORMAN H. GarreTT, Jr. 
NICHOLAS G. GEORGIADE 
Rurus R. HAMBRIGHT 
Mervyn R. Hamlin 
REGINALD H. JOHNSON, JR. 


Vincent A. Joy 

Grey B. Kornegay 
Nicholas Leone 
William E. Magee 
DanieL A. Marrs 
Buchanan McKay 
Henry D. Messer 
David C. Miller 

H. Victor Murdaugh 
E. T. Newell 

Phillip E. Russell 
LEONARD H. SCHUYLER 
Gerald C. Shingleton 
Rosert M. STEWART 
MARGARET P. SULLIVAN 
John L. Vogel 

H. H. Youngs, Jr. 


1951 

Roy A. Agner, Jr. 
Charles N. Austin 

C. Hilmon Castle 
GEORGE QO. CHASE 
Paut H. Cook 

James A. Cranford, Jr. 
THOMAS L, GorsucH 
Earl Haltiwanger 
Robert L. Hershberger 
Edward I. Honig 
William R. Lyons 
Harry H. McGee 
Joanne E. Mertz 
Charles D. Pruett 
Evelyn D. Schmidt 
Alfred M. Sellers 
Susan McFADYEN SPRITZER 
THAD B. WESTER 


1952 

Marshal E. Agner 
George F. Alter 

W. B. Ardrey, III 
RICHARD M. BOWLES 
Phillip Brass 

Robert E. Chambers 
Jor W. FRAZER, JR. 
Ambrose G. Hampton, Jr. 
Herbert Lourie 
James A. Paar 

Allen J. Savitt 

Lewis SHAPIRO 

1953 

Robert I. Ayerst 
Melvin Berlin 

J. Norman Berry 
RICHARD B. Boren, III 
WILLIAM G. BUTLER 
John W. Caffey 
William G. Cobey 

I. Keith Edwards 
Robert W. Gibbes 
JAMES F. GLENN 
Charles H. Hillman 
Charles Keck, Jr. 
Irwin H. McNeely 
Boyd H. Metcalf 
RICHARD B. RANKIN 
Delford L. Stickel 
Eldora H. Terrell 
T. Eugene Terrell 
G. H. Welch, Jr. 
Ann Roof Yobs 


1954 

Jerome E. Adamson 
JOHN A. BARRETT, JR. 
Joseph R. Brandy, Jr. 
Charles E. Buckley, III 
Henry J. Carr, Jr. 
Harvey J. Cohen 
Thomas M. Constantine 
Arnold V. Davis 
Eugene N. Forrester 
Wallace W. Harvey, Jr. 
Donald S. Huber 
Richard A. Kelly, Jr. 
Enoch A. Ludlow 
George F. Magee 

Huitt E. Mattox, Jr. 
Robert A. Melton 
James F. O'Neill 
GeorGE H. PIERSON, JR. 
Henry Pinsker 

Clyde R. Potter 
LEONARD ROTHSTEIN 

O. William Shapiro 
Antonne W. Tannehill, Jr. 
Larry K, ToTren 

John V. Verner, Jr. 


Sidney H..Wanzer 
Kenneth T. Williams 
Robert B. Yudell 


1955 
Gerald L. Alexander 


David St. Pierre Asbill, Jr. 


Paul C. Bennett 
David E. Cowan 
John L. Farmer, Jr. 
Liam Haim 

Allen N. Jelks 

Ben W. McCall 

A. T. Pagter, Jr. 
Donald E. Saunders, Jr. 
Robert W. Steagall 
Thomas B. Thomas 
David F. Watson 


1956 

Ronald E. Allison 
Dewey L. Barton 
Gordon Benson 

Julian C. Culton 
Robert M. Failing 
Harvey L. Griffin 
Eugene J. Josetiak 
Horace S. Kent 

Frank A. Lang, Jr. 

V. S. Mangum 

D. EpMoND MILLER 
James H. Pollock 
Philip L. Roseberry 

C. NORMAN SHEALY  _ 
CARROLL C. SHOEMAKER 
James J. Townsend 
Thomas D. Vance 
GEorGE D. WILBANKS 
Robert E. Windom 


1957 

Albert M. Bromberg 
J. BuRNs CREIGHTON 
Thomas L. Dulin 
David T. Elder 
ELBERT L. FISHER 
Dinges M. Givens 
Eugene L. Harley 
Charles E. Inman 
WILLIAM R. Lewis 
Samuel I. O’Mansky 
William E. Painter 
Roman L. Patrick, Jr. 
George Pepper 
William I. Procter, Jr. 
James S. Redmond, Jr. 
Ralph E. Roughton, Jr. 
C. Vernon Saunders 
Luther C. Sappenfield 
Hugh M. Shingleton 
Robert L. Smith 

Alan Solomon 

Angelo P. Spoto, Jr. 


1958 

John H. Bell 

WILuiaM F. BryYANrT, JR. 
Robert T. Chambers 
Donald Goldberg 

Barry C. Harris 

Philip T. Howerton 
Albin W. Johnson 
Herbert F. Johnson 
David R. Jones 

James M. Lee 

Karla Walter Nelson 
George H. Porter, III 
Hunter G. Strader, Jr. 
Lawrence Thorne 
DoNALD H. TUCKER 
Charles E. Warner 
William T. Weaver 
Floyd L. Wergeland, Jr. 


1959 


ARTHUR C. CHANDLER, JR. 


George A. Engstrom 
John W. Forline | 
Irwin M. Freundlich 
Henry B. Freye 
Robert E. Gaddy, Jr. 
John S. Gaskin, Jr. 
John S. Glover 

Patrick D. Kenan 
Richard K. Lindquist 
F. Maxton Mauney, Jr. 
Stanley S. Moles 

John B. Nowlin 
Thomas W. Robbins, Jr. 
ME vin D. SMALL 
Frank B. Thompson 


James F. White 
Thomas H. White, Jr. 


1960 

Henry S. Campell 
Charles E. Dobbs 
Elaine Dye 

Lynn Fort, III 
ROBERT GREEN 

E. Joseph Lebauer 

J. F. Lee 

W. Brem Mayer, Jr. 
L. H. Parrott 

Grady E. Price 
Edwin T. Preston 
Bernard A. Rineberg 
John H. Sadler 
Donald D. Smith 
Edward H. Smith, Jr. 
JoserpH E. WALKER 

L. C. Walker, Jr. 


1961 

Fred A. Agre 

F. C. Butler, Jr. 
Ronnie L. Cox 

David J. Deas 
Latham Flanagan, Jr. 
Diller B. Groff, 111 
Henry E. Kistler, Jr. 
KENNETH R. LASSITER 
Bernard S. Levy 
Charles C. Massey, Jr. 
JoEL MaTTISON 
Richard B. Merlo 
Dona_p C. MULLEN 
David T. Pitkethly 

T. E>warRD POWELL 
Ritz. C. Ray, Jr. 


1962 
David L. Bemiller 
S. A. Conna 


EMILE L. GEBEL 
W. R. Gilbert, Jr. 


MarTIN A. HATCHER, JR. 


Kenneth J. Kahn 
David I. Kingsley 
Henry G. Magendantz 
William J. Massey, III 
JAMeEs W. RALPH 
Lewis N. Terry 
Joe J. WEISER 


1963 

James A. Carter 
RoBERT E. CLINE 

E. Stephen Edwards 
Edward P. Hoffman 
Arnold Kramer 
DONALD J. KROE 
Charles R. Martin 
John M. Porter 


1964 

Marvin S. Amstey 
W. Sidman Barber 
FRANK T. HANNAH 


Lecture Hall. 


H. James Herring, Jr. 
CHARLES A. JOHNSON 
John J. LaRosa 
James B. Powell 


1965 

Gene A. Butcher 
Suzanne R. Butcher 
William M. Dunlap 

F. H. Gerber 

Eugene J. Guazzo 
John Battle Haslam, II 
Thomas C. Hoyle, III 
Calvin C. Linneman, Jr. 
J. Dean McCracken 
Charles P. Riley 

Larry A. Rogers 

B. D. Venetta 

Jack D. WiLLIAMs 


1966 

Earl W. Brian 
Ernest C. Borden 
Edwin B. Cooper 
D. Patrick Currie 
Mitz M. Martin 
Emanuel Newmark 
C. J. Niemeyer 

Earl A. Palmer 
William D. Price 

M. S. Redding 
James D. Robertson 
David H. Smith 
Roberta McNeill Smith 


1967 

J. William Futrell 
Rufus W. Head 
Jeremy A. Stowell 
Melvin L. Thrash 
Hugh H. Trout, III 
Lee C. Underwood, III 


1968 
David N. Silvers 
R. C. Stucky 


1969 
C. Stephen Foster 
Richard W. Whitfield 


1970 
Dale W. Caughey, Jr. 


1971 

Douglas S. Lloyd’ 

David M. McConnell, Jr. 
Joel Rapchik 

Charles W. Ross 

Peter W. Scardino 


1972 
John D. Shelburne 
John A. Widness 


1973 

Marcia Freed 
Water L. Holton 
James E. Sarn 
Martin L. Schwartz 
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00 of Nursing Fund 
- $20,000 Achieved: $18,748 
an: Virgima Brown Lang ’67 






Number Number 











Class Agent Solicited Donors Percent Paid 

__ Anne Norton Chambers 10 5 DO ae 710 

No Agent $ 20 2 10 45 

Hilda Feagans Larson 18 1 5 10 

No Agent “lis 3 20 155 

Annie Gladstone Tilley 22 3 14 40 

Kathleen Eagles Taylor 24 8 33 157 

No Agent ry] 11 41 312 

Antoinette Makely High 27 6 22 95 

Theresa N. Horton 26 tt 27 150 

Florrie Smythe Mercer 34 6 18 255 

Ruby Newman Butler 38 7 18 260 

Betty Smith Benbow 43 12 28 287 

Gene Harlow Lewis 60 20 379) 530 

Patricia Luna York 33 6 18 171 

Frances Bradsher Busby 112 15 13 445 

Anna Cooper Painter 66 11 17 220 

Margaret Darden McLeod 54 9 17 280 

No Agent 47 a 15 255 

Anniversary 44 12 27 1,266 

No Agent 49 8 16 85 

Ann Fuller Johnson 47 12 25 180 

Christine Bessler Poe 47 1] 23 575 

No Agent 44 10 23 190 

156 Virginia Clay Thornhill 64 15 23 385 

57 ~~“ No Agent 73 18 25 343 

58 No Agent 67 20 30 700 

159 _ Elowyn Brayboy Woods 77 20 26 295 

160 Margaret McCallum 54 13 24 350 

a Brigstocke 

6 Elizabeth Mraz Bunn 63 25 40 651 

62 Barbara Dimmick Yowell 48 14 29 355 

63, Martha Clark Sullivan 57 13 23 603 

64 Marilyn Howe Rimer 57 13 23 345 

65 Mary Smith Williams 54 19 35 405 

66 Linda Habbersett Ps 8e 16 31 525 
or. Youngstrom 

67 Carole Knutson Romp 50 18 36 325 

168 No Agent 50 10 20 165 

69 Pamela Sargent Cross 53 19 36 383 

70  ~——-Ruth Katilius Fertelmes 62 12 19 410 

71 Mary Tapager Wigodsky 59 25 42 608 

2 No Agent 81 9 11 150 

Carol Frank Wynne 82 14 17 220 

Tamara Lynn Wardell 74 20 ih 265 


No Agent 34 = = 


tal of Gifts by Nursing nae ea it Tea 
ifts 87 5,232 
ifts for School of Nursing 592 $18,748 


alty Fund 


se members of the Classes of 1974 and 1975 who made long-term 
es to their respective class gift funds were not solicited for the Loyalty 





Number Number 
Solicited Donors Percent Paid 


1 of Forestry Alumni 709 136 


19 $ 5,169 

srestry School Appeal 69 8,088 
ts 28 3,362 
ifts for School of Forestry 233 $16,619 


Environmental Studies 


Harry Avedisian MF ’47 
; al Alumni George M. Blakeslee MF ’70, PhD ’75 
a Arthur H. Bronson AM ’41 
ay 
ors to John B. Carlton MF ’40 
G Charles F. Finley, Jr. MF ’67 


orestry and Paul O. Hagenmueller MF ’70 


Sidney H. Hanks MF 59 

William R. Harms PhD ’61 

Bruce W. Kauffman MF ’73 

Donald R. Larrabee MF ’51 

E. Grant Marlow ’49, MF ’50 
William E. Massey, Jr. 50, MF ’51 
Charles K. McClure, III MF ’69 
Charles O. Minor MF ’42, DF ’58 
Charles W. Ralston MF ’47, PhD ’49 
Louis J. Rewalt MF 64 

Yasuomi Tanaka MF 67, PhD ’70. 
Harry E. Troxell, Jr.’43, MF’47, DF’61 
Ralph G. Turner MF ’54 

Virgil G. Watkins MF ’46 

Ralph S. Weaver MF ’60 

Garland R. Wells MF ’68 





Undergradua 


Special Alumnae 


Donors to 
School 

of Nursing 
Loyalty Fund 


% Le 


1935 
Josephine Johnson Bridgers 
1936 


Margaret Moore Jones 
Ruth Gambill Miller 


1939 
Winifred Maxwell Sawyer 


1941 
Ella Kale Daniel 


1942 
Jean McCorkle Plews 


1943 
Jean Smith Rulon 


1944 

Betty Smith Benbow 
Ruth Slocumb Emlet 
Mary Ezzell Glenn 


1945 

Martha Lee Covington 
Elizabeth Lawrence Duggins 
Gene Harlow Lewis 


1947 

Frances Bradsher Busby 
Madge McLendon Mayer 
Anna Beth Williams Speth 
Rachel Palmer Waggoner 


1949 
Zeta Roe Garland Ruegger 


1950 
Nell Perkins Bethany 
Marolyn Howard Rutherford 


1951 

JANE HILTZHIMER BROWNE 
Mary Menefee Byerly 
Erma Butter Plough 


1954 
Iris Jordan Byerly 
Dorothy Staub Caudle 


1956 
Nancy McLean Lindquist 
Mary Facemire McLellan 


1957 
Virginia Jessup Gilbert 


te reading room, Perkins Library- 


1958 
Ann Scholderer Dobbs 
Barbara Eld Lee 


1960 
Katherine Painter Graff 
Betsy Schoenly Terry 


1961 

Barbara Unger Arant 
Diana Hurley Baker 
Penelope King Ericson 
Katrina Vangeli Kramer 
Joyce Sayler Kruse 
Imogene Hill Thaler 


1962 

Patricia O’Brien Agre 
Beverly Brooks Jordan 
Bettsy Creigh Leib 

Judy Stephenson Schilling 


1963 

Louise Dise Borden 

Sylvia Matthews Edwards 
Nancy Hooper Gwyn 
Anne Donnelly Stewart 
1964 

Brenda Reed O'Donovan 
Marilyn Howe Rimer 
1965 

Barbara Barclay Bertrand 
Mary Smith Williams 

1966 

Patricia Gross Linneman 
Patricia Whitenight Underwood 
Linda Habbersett Youngstrom 
1968 

Linda Smith Pollok 

1969 

Rebecca Reynolds Hackett 
1970 

Joan Bridges Dinapoli 
1971 

Peggy Nutwell Schaaf 
Mary Tapager Wigodsky 
1973 

Carol Kriske Crane 


1974 
Anne Hopkins Terhune 





Divinity School Fund 

Achieved: $26,770 

Chairman: W. Kenneth Goodson BD ’37 
Special Gifts CoChairmen: 


Wilson O. Weldon BD 34 
Wallace H. Kirby BD ’54 


1976 marked the fiftieth anniversary of the Divinity School. 
To commemorate this special time, a campaign to establish a Di- 
vinity School alumni scholarship endowment was begun. In 
1975-76, this endowment collected its revenue in part from Di- 
vinity School Loyalty Fund gifts and in part from other special 
gifts. The figure of $26,770 reflects only that sum paid into the 
scholarship endowment this year from the Loyalty Fund. Multi- 
year pledges and gifts from other sources have created a much 
larger total for the endowment, which has raised sufficient rey- 


enue to make an alumni scholarship program a reality. After 
1976-77, the Divinity School Fund will again emphasize gifts for 


unrestrict ed purposes. 


Number Number 
Solicited Donors Percent Paid 
Subtotal of Gifts by Divinity Alumni 2,158 512 24 $21,480 
Other Gifts 72 5,290 
Total Gifts for Divinity School 584 $26,770 
Loyalty Fund 
1930 


Special Alumni Adlai C. Holler 
Donors to the ig ere Kale 
Divinity School Jesse G. Wilkinson 
Loyalty Fund 


1932 

Raymond W. Council 
Benjamin Williams 
1933 

C. W. Goldston 

D. Dillon Holt 

James W. Lineberger 
Lee F. Tuttle 


1934 

Reba Cousins Rickard 
Martell H. Twitchell 
Wilson O. Weldon 
1936 

Graham S. Eubank 
Carl W. Haley 

Leon Russell 

1937 
W. KENNETH GOODSON 
1938 

Henry C. Rickard 
1939 

Claude R. Collins 
McMurry S. Richey 
Ewart S. Watts 

1941 

Wyatt D. Boddie 

J. Albert Bridewell 


Graduate School of Business Administration Fund 
Achieved: $10,544 


Number Number 
Solicited Donors Percent Paid 








Graduate School of Business 113 25 22 $1,165 
Alumni ; 
Other Gifts 55 9,379. 
Total Gifts for Graduate School of 80 $10,544 


Business Administration Loyalty Fund 


Loran McLean Adams MBA °75 
Roy Jay Anthony MBA ’75 
Robert M. Bowker MBA °75 
George P. Cahill E’70, MBA ’75 


Special Alumni 
Donors to the 


‘ Russell L. Creighton ’°72, MBA ’75 
Business Mark G. Dewitt MBA"75 
Administration J. Spencer Ferebee, Jr. MBA ‘72 


John D. Herr ’70, MBA ’75 

Walter M. Keel MBA ’75 

Stephen J. McLeod E ’69, MBA 75 
James L. Pritchard MBA ’74 
Henry S. Ross MBA '74 

Richard A. Seymour MBA ’74 
Brian V. Wilder MBA ’75 


Loyalty Fund 


Divinity School faculty, mid-fifties. 


Jack Cooke 
M. Wilson Nesbitt 
Robert H. Stamey 


1942 
Paul Carruth 
Leroy A. Scott 


1943 

John C. Hilbert 
O. Kelly Ingram 
R. Harris Kesler 
Brooks B. Little 


1944 
Arthur M. Carlton 
J. Edwin Carter 


1945 
Robert M. Fuqua 


1947 
L. Elbert Wethington 


1948 
Melton E. Harbin 
Walter N. McDonald 


1949 
Henry C. Duncan 


1950 
James S. McCartt 


1952 

John W. Garrison 

Carl E. Glasow 

A. C. Holler, Jr. 

Louise Conrad Hutchinson 
Orion N. Hutchinson, Jr. 
Harold F. Leatherman 


C. Dwight Pyatt 
1953 

David C. Groves 
Kenneth A. Horn 
Frank J. Mitchell 
Forrest G. Nees 


1954 

John F. Few 

Albert F. Fisher 
Wallace H. Kirby 
Thomas A. Langford 
L. Carroll Yingling, Jr. 
H. Claude Young, Jr. 


1955 

Paul W. Aitken 
John L. McWhorter 
Earl V. Nelson 


1956 

B. M. Currin, Jr. 

Charles B. Nesbitt 

Josephine Lampton Sirewright 
John H. Sutton, Jr. 

William N. Walter 


1957 
W. Thomas Parsons, Jr. 


1958 
Rene O. Bideaux 
Donald W. Haynes 


1959 
Martha Riggins Brown 


1960 
Rodney C. Brown 





1961 

Richard W. Harrington 
S. E. Lewis 

R. W. Ponder 


1962 
James R. Calloway 
Timothy R.. Hickey 


1963 

Robert L. Carter, Jr. 
Joseph M. Reeves 
B. Maurice Ritchie 
Harold E. Wright 


1964 

Richard P. Heitzenrader 
1965 

James H. Charlesworth 
1967 


B. Dean Brown 

W. Kirk McNeill 
1968 

Roy V. Bolyard, Jr. 
Donald H. Seely 
Larry E. Tise 


1972 
Roland T. Barnhardt 


1973 
Darrell F. Mount 


1975 
M. R. Old 





University Marching Band. 












duate School Fund 
al: $50,000 Achieved: $37,726 


an: Frances Dunham ’52, PhD ’63 


Number Number 





Solicited Donors Percent Paid 
duate School Alumni 9,009 909. 10 $33,055 
er Gifts 70 4,721 
iI Gifts for Graduate School 979 $37,726 


serving as Graduate School Loyalty Fund committee members are: 
s Y. Dunham, Chairman 

Mary Adams Dudley 
J. Ray Kirby 

William S. Rawson 
Eugenia Echerd Perkins 
F. Elaine Penninger 
Owen L. Goolsby 
John R. Monrad 
Robert W. Barnwell 
Arthur Charlesworth 
Fannie Vann Simmons 
P. A. D. Schneider 
Allen K. Garrison 
tical Science Alfred Canon 

ology Harley A. Scott, Jr. 
eligion Rev. William S. Smith 
Melvin J. Williams 
Mary Wiles Knight 


Botany 

Virginia Schmitt Bryan PhD ’55 
Donovan S. Correll ’34, AM ’36, PhD ’39 
John B. Darling AM ’59 

Everett S. Luttrell AM ’39, PhD ’40 
Shelba Glenn Pew AM ’41 


ypecial Alumni 
Donors to the 
raduate School 


Chemistry 

Ivey Allen, Jr. 26, PhD. ’29 

Joun A. Atraway PhD ’57 

Victor J. Baxt AM ’40 

Leo E. Beavers PhD ’55 

Dorothy Johnson Beavers PhD ’55 
George B. Clemans AM ’63, PhD 64 
James E. Davis AM ’69, PhD ’70 

Kelly Lee Elmore ’22, PhD ’31 

F. C. Frostick, Jr. 43, PhD ’51 
Marcus E. Hosss ’32, AM ’34, PhD ’36 
Boyd E. Hudson, Jr. ’38, PhD ’41 
Simon W. Kantor PhD ’49 

Philip M. Kirk ’35, AM ’36 

David B. Knight AM 64, PhD ’66 
Ruth Stockdale McClure ’41, AM ’42 
William T. Miller, Jr. 32, PhD ’35 
Eunice M. Moore PhD ’39 

Joseph C. Shivers ’42, AM ’43, PhD ’47 
ie Lennard J. Wissow AM ’43, PhD ’45 
4 Robert S. Yost PhD ’48 








Economics 

Erma L. Adams ’45, AM ’59 

Juanita Morris Kreps AM ’44, PhD 48 
Marion S. Lewis 718, AM ’21 

William L. Miller AM ’42, PhD ’50 
MARSHALL Pickens 25, AM ’26 
Rembert A. Rogers, Jr. 49, AM ’50 


Tt us 
= 
3 





Education 

A. Sidney Boswell MEd ’39 

Dorothea Bell Boyst MAT ’65 

Olen K. Campbell DEd ’54 

Walter H. Campbell MEd ’41 

Charles F. Carroll ’21, MEd ’30, LLD ’54 
Anne T. Carson 61, MEd ’66 

Edwina Deans MEd ’36 

Pauline Barnwell Dunne ’38, AM ’53 

V. Anne Flowers DEd ’63 

John A. Fuller DEd ’71 
Charles B. Johnson 50, AM ’53, DEd ’55 - 
Nancy Weigle Kraus ’73, AM 75 

Sarah V. Laise MEd ’53 

A. Louise Berry Lee ’22, MAT ’55 

Susan Boutwell McGaughan ’63, MEd ’66 
Jo Anne McLawhorn Padgett 58, MAT ’59 
H. Arnold Perry ’26, MEd ’33 

J. Dewey Powell MEd ’42 

W. Dean Power, Jr. MEd ’50, DEd ’59 
Earl W. Sandefur ’51, MEd ’55, DEd ’65 
Leroy P. Smith MAT ’67 

Janet Young Ummer MEd ’71 


Engineering 
Martin G. Buchler E ’61, MS ’63 
James R. Griffin PhD 69 





CZ. 


Duke vs. Carolina, 1938. 


L. J. Jones MAT ’61 

Mohamed M. Moussa PhD ’70 
Richard A. Nay E69, MS ’70, PhD ’73 
Charles W. Rose E 62, MS 63 


English 

Gay Wilson Allen AB ’26, AM ’29 
Guy A. Battle 40, AM ’47, PhD ’51 
Harry R. Beaudry PhD ’68 

H. Morris Cox ’37, AM ’39 
Merrimon Cuninggim AM ’33, LLD ’63 
John O. Eidson PhD ’41 

WILLIAM S. LAMPARTER '47, AM ’48 
John E. Larkin, Jr. PhD ’72 

F. Elaine Penninger AM ’50, PhD ’61 
Jessie Brooks Read AM ’42 
Norwood G. Smith ’49, AM ’58 
Mary Olive Thomas PhD ’56 

Ellen Gunter Ward ’29, AM ’36 
Gordon R. Wood AM ’38 


Foreign Languages 
Owen L. Goolsby AM ’34 


Esther Ball McMaster ’35, AM ’37 


History 

George T. Baker, III 63, PhD ’70 
F. N. CLEAVELAND °37, AM ’42 
Wesley F. Craven ’26, AM ’27 
Paul D. Escott AM ’72, PhD ’74 
Anne W. Garrard ’25, AM ’30 
Harold F. Peterson PhD ’33 

John J. TePaske AM ’53, PhD ’59 


Math 

Thomas J. Grilliot PhD 67 

John H. Hodges AM ’53, PhD ’55 

Ruth Ball Honeycutt AM ’34 

Frank R. Olson PhD ’54 

H. Gordon Williams, Jr. AM ’60, PhD ’71 


Medical Sciences 

Florapearl Armstrong Cobey PhD 54 
Eugene J. Josefiak PhD ’52, MD ’56 
William B. Novoa PhD ’59 

Martin L. Schwartz PhD ’72, MD ’73 
John D. Shelburne PhD ’71, MD 72 
Ching H. Su PhD ’71 

Maire Hakala Zakrzewski PhD ’55 
Peter Zarzecki PhD ’75 


Philosophy 
Lyne S. Few ’35, AM ’37 
Brenda Walker Griffin PhD ’71 


Physics 

William C. King PhD ’55 
Delmar O. Seevers ’41, PhD ’51 
B. Eugene Simmons ’51, AM ’53 


Political Science 
Alona E. Evans '40, PhD ’45 
James L. Hamrick AM ’52 


Floyd M. Riddick ’32, PhD ’35, L '37 





Albert L. Sturm, Jr. AM ’40, PhD ’42 
Herman Walker, Jr. ’31, AM ’33, PhD ’37 


Psychology 

William Bevan, Jr. AM ’43, PhD ’48 
Keith E. Davis 58, PhD ’63 

Harvey L. Frick ’30, AM ’31 

Oscar A. Parsons PhD ’54 

J. Gaither Pratt 31, AM ’33, PhD 36 
George A. Zirkle AM ’34, PhD 41 
Sara Ownby Zirkle ’32, AM ’33 


Religion 

Dale W. Cannon PhD ’69 

Richard P. Heitzenrater ’61, BD 64, PhD ’72 
Doralyn J. Hickey PhD 62 

Barney L. Jones, Jr. 41, PhD 58 

Frank J. Mitchell MDiv 53, PhD ’62 

James M. Moudy PhD ’53 

William H. Poteat PhD ’51 

Thomas E. Ridenhour PhD ’72 

John N. R. Score, II PhD ’63 

William S. Smith ’24, AM ’25 

Henry C. SPRINKLE, JR. 23, AM ’24, DD ’49 


Sociology 
Lee Anne Seawell ’40, AM ’41 


Zoology 

John C. Bernhardt, Jr. AM 67 

Mary Blair Bowers 52, AM ’55 

Joshua R. C. Brown ’48,.AM ’49, PhD ’53 
Helen Butts Correll PhD 734 

Marilyn Stagner Darling AM ’60, PhD ’67 
Luckett V. Davis AM ’58, PhD ’62 
Kermit L. Grogan AM ’34 

Constance Mackey Harley 49, AM ’54 
Charles W. Hooker ’30, AM ’32, PhD 34 
Eleanor Barton MacLaurin PhD ’43 
Kathren Freeman Stelzner AM ’54 
William A. Williams, Jr. AM ’52 


(he Parents Program 
Chairman: Everett H. Erlick 
Achieved: $74,997 


Parents, 
Faculty 
and Friends 


Edwin M. Gore 
George C. Graham 
Alfred Green, Sr. 

J. C. Greenwald 
Warren E. Gregg 

Bob G. Griffith 

L. C. Guest 

Roy C. Haddox, Jr. 
Fred P. Harchelroad 
Marvin S. Hardin 
Harry H. Harkins, Sr. 
Sheldon Harper 
Ernest E. Harris 

Selby A. Haupert 
Henry G. Hearnsberger 
C. O. Hester, Sr. 

Peter Hoglund 

Walter J. Hood 

J. Gorman Houston, Jr. 
Vincent T. Houston 

R. L., Ireland, I11* 
William E. Ix, Jr. 
Richard T. James, Jr. 
Cyril 1. Johnson 

Jack L. Jones 

Paul F. Jones 
Mordicai Katzin 
Robert J. Kasper 

H. A. Kern 

A. R. Kilpatrick 
Marvin P. Kimmel 
John R. Kingsberry 
Harry S. Kinney 
Arthur S. Kish 

John H. Kofol 

R. A. Kramer 

Lewis Krohn 

Charles H. Lake 

H. G. Leggett, Jr. 
Arnold J. Levin 

Milton Levitan 

J. Thomas Lindley, Sr. 
Daniel Londa 

Roy H. Lucas 

John R. Luce 

Morris C. Lumpkin 
Harry T. Magill 
Morris L. Markel 
George B. Cramer Nicholas Marusov 
Harold L. Croxton Arnold Z. Mason 

Mrs. Donald L. Currie R. E. Mays 

William J. Curtin George A. McCammon 
John E. Dalrymple 
Douglas D. Danforth 
Frank A. Daniels, Jr. 


J. L. Abernethy 
Albert A. Adams 
Harold Adler 
Kenneth R. Ahmann 
Anthony A. Albanese 
Alexander Ambroze 
Charles O. Ames 
William C. Andrews 
James I. Anthony 
William C. Archie 
Mrs. Ralph Arnold 
Fred C. Ash 

Richard W. Bailey 
James Balph 

Henry H. Bard 

W. A. Barringer 
Richard J. Beck 
Arthur M. Becker 

E. A. Blackburn 
William D. Blake 
Arthur L. Blakeslee, III 
John W. Blasecki, Sr. 
Mrs. Vol L. Boswell 
Joseph J. Brazzamano 
F. G. Brehmer 

Louis Brenner 
Radford Brokaw 
Arnold R. Bruhn 

G. R. Buck 

William Budge 
Donald W. Bussmann 
Helen L. Butler 
James J. Butler 

John F. Butterworth 
Mrs. Curtis Byrd 
Stephen Campanella 
John S. Cargile 

E. N. Carpenter 
Charley Carter 
Warren H. Chaffee 
Paul E. Chamberlain 
Chi Choa Chiu 
Thomas R. Clark 
Herbert W. Clegg, Sr. 
James H. Coffman 
Perry D. Cohn 
Robert W. Connolly 
David Y. Cooper 


C. Blake McDowell, Jr. 
Frank McKenzie 


C. B. Davis George P. McKnight 
A. DeBoer Desmond J. McTighe 
Mrs. Vincent DeRoulet Thomas M. Means 
Wilfredo DeSantiago Ezra Meir 


Frank P. Mencio 
Vaughan B. Meyer 
Harold R. Miles 
Sheldon Miller 
Clarence E. Morgan 
Joseph P. Mueller 
Antonio Muniz, Jr. 
M. H. Murray 
William A. Myatt, III 
Lawrence Newman 
Joseph K. Newsom 
Richard Nickelhoff 
Raymond H. Nielsen 
Thomas Noe 


Darwin H. Deaver 
Richard Defelice 
William T. Dobson 
Jack H. Doores 
Charles D. Dugan, Jr. 
Thomas T. Dunn 

L. O. Eames 
Norman Ebenstein 
Donald Eby 

Conrad R. Engsberg 
Ola M. Fenwick 
Charles B. Fiduccia 
Bernard Fishman 

J. Blaine Fitzgerald 


Herbert Fleishman F. W. Oswald 
Mrs. Louis A. Fraysse, III William E. Palin 
Paul Fukushima Gus R. Pape 


Morton Funger 
Edward C. Gates 


Robert Paradny 
William N. Patman 
Charles R. Gebel Eugene C. Patterson 
William T. Gerbe John H. Perkins 
Ray Gildea Spencer K. Phillips 
H. C. Gillespie Richard E. Pivirotto 
Philip Glaser Seymour Piwoz 

A. G. Glover Thomas G. Pownall 
Ronald S. Goldfarb Elliott G. Raskin 


Richard J. McCarthy, Jr. 


William H. Rea 
Frederick Redpath 
Arthur H. Reeve 
Reuben H. Reiman 
Hugh E. Reynolds 
Helen R. Rhodes 
David Rieser 
Godfrey A. Rockefeller 
David M. Roderick 
Mrs. Robert E. Rogers 
Russell F. Romeyn 
Armans Ruderman 
Otto Sahmel 

George Sanders 
Wilton T. Sanders, Jr. 
Charles F. Schadt, Sr. 
Frank F. Scheck 
Ralph E. Schey 

H. William Schlutter 
Hugo Schmidt 
William Schoene, Jr. 
William A. Schroeder 
F. A. Schultz 

Donald C. Schweitzer 
Fred L. Seely 
Annabelle Shepherd 
Mrs. Charles F. Sinsabaugh 
John J. Sirica 

Donald C. Slawson 
Stanley L. Sloane 
Arnold Slotkin 

A. Jackson Smith 
David G. Smith 
Robert V. Smith 
Roger C. Smith 

Sam Spadafora 

Paula E. Speer 
Edward H. Starr 
John Stauffer 

Robert Steigner 
Leonard Steinlauf 
John B. Stevens 

Mrs. Thomas W. Stinson 
Eric G. Stone 

Harry W. Stowers 
Allan L. Streusand 
T. J. Susac 

Nancy A. Thompson 
R. F. Todd 

Stanley J. Trefny 
William H. Trotter 
J. B. Urquhart, Jr. 
William B. Van Buren, III 
Alfred Viana 

Julius Vogel 

Robert L. Voigt 
Alfred H. Von Klemperer 
Thomas L. Walsh 
Sue M. Weber 

Albert M. Weis 

John J. White 

James W. Williams 

S. Clay Williams 

W. T. Wilson, Jr. 
George H. Winch 
Phillip J. Wingate 
David A. Wright 
William H. Wynn 
John W. Young, Jr. 
W. A. Youngblood 
Alger Zapf, Jr. 
William Ziegler 
Charles W. Zipp 


wn 


Chairman: Dr. Jane Philpott 
Achieved: $27,902 


Nels Anderson 

W. Waldo Beach 
Joseph B. Bethea 
Allan H. Bone 

James F. Bonk 

Martin Bronfenbrenner 
Paul R. Bryan 

William H. Cartwright 
James T. Cleland 
Robert M. Colver 
Robert E. Cushman 
Larry T. Daniel 
Robert F. Durden 

Jiri Dvorak 

W. Scott Gehman 
Richard A. Goodling 
Walter Gordy 

William L. Green, Jr. 
Henry Hellmers 


The Medical Faculty-Staff Campaign 
Chairman: Dr. Guy L. Odom 
Achieved: $24,901 


Peter B. Bennett 
Lillian R. Blackmon 
William H. Briner 
Nancy K. Curtis 
Jack D. Davidson 
David A. Davis 
John E. Dees 

Susan C. Dees 

Jane G. Elchlepp 
Thomas E. Frothingham 
Ila H. Gehman 
Daniel T. Gianturco 
J. Leonard Goldner 
Pauline Gratz 

J. Caulie Gunnells 
J. Dery! Hart 
Frederick Hine 

W. R. Hudson 
Jacqueline Jackson 
John A. Jarrell, Jr. 
Charles Johnson 
Fred L. Kelly 


The Medical House-Staff Campaign 
Chairman: Dr. Walter Luck 
Achieved: $12,968 


John P. Adams 
Glen A. Barden 
Baxter H. Byerly 
C. H. Davis, Jr. 
Robert D. Ensor 
George D. Gaddy 
Margaret Goetsch 
Walter E. Heyse 
George W. Hoffman 
Fred R. Hook, Jr. 
Lawrence Kahana 


Other Friends 


Achieved: $18,581 


Mrs. L. H. Burns 
Henry A. Callaway, Jr. 
Frank T. Erwin 

Bettye Bowyer Hillman 
Grace R. Holt 

Frances C. Jordan 


H. M. Hoyler 

Allan S. Hurlburt 
Van Leslie Kenyon, Jr. 
Arthur Larson 

Horst Meyer 

M. Victor Michalak 
Harry A. Owen, Jr. 
Harvey I. Pass 

Olan L. Petty 

Leland R. Phelps 
Jane Philpott 

Richard L. Predmore 
John J. Rudin, I 
William J. Stambaugh 
Howard A. Strobel 
Aleksander Vesic 
Robert L. Wilson 
Charles R. Young 


Luvern H. Kunze 
Charles E. Llewellyn 
Stanley B. Morse 

M. J. Moses 

Yashuiko Nozaki 
Fearghus O’Foghludha 
Guy L. Odom 

Philip C. Pratt 
Michael K. Reedy 
Edna Royal 

Aaron P. Sanders 

Will C. Sealy 

William W. Shingleton 
James B. Sidbury, Jr. 
Joachim Sommer, Jr. 
1. H. Talton 

Thomas T. Thompson 
H. S. Wang 

Raymond C, Waters 
Max A. Woodbury 
James B. Wyngaarden 


Harry B. Kelso, Jr. 
Walter C. Lusk 
Harold J. Lynch, Jr. 
Myron D. Mattison 
James A. McFarland 
Jack Mickley 

William H. Pettus, Jr. 
Allen D. Puppel 
Abdul N. Rahman 
Elliott C. Shull, Jr. 
Raymond M. Taniguchi 


Frank H. Kenan 
John H. Knowles 
Claude M. May 
George N. Meros 
E. K. Powe 
Richard K. Worsley 
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_ Aetna Life & Casualty 

- Airco, Incorporated 

Air Products and Chemicals 

| Alcoa Foundation 
| All-American Trading Corporation 
_ Allegheny Ludlum Industries 
| Allied Chemical 
| Allstate Foundation 
_ American Brands 
American Broadcasting Company 
\ American Home Products 
| America Telephone & Telegraph 
Amoco Foundation 

_ Amstar Corporation 
| Anaconda Company 
Armco Corporation 
Armstrong Cork 

| Arthur Andersen & Company 
_ Ashland Oil Foundation 
| Atlantic Richfield Foundation 

- Bank of New York 
_ Bendix Corporation 

Bethlehem Steel 

Blue Bell, Incorporated 
Bristol-Myers Fund 

- Brunswick Foundation 
Burlington Industries 
| Campbell Soup Company 
| Carolina Steel Foundation 
‘Carpenter Steel Foundation 
Carrier Corporation Foundation 
-Certain-teed Products Corporation 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
Chemtech Industries 

CIBA Pharmaceutical 

“C.LT. Foundation 

Cities Service Foundation 
_ Citizens Fidelity Bank of Louisville 
Citizens and Southern Fund 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Foundation 
Coca-Cola Company 
| Combustion Engineering 
| Commercial Credit Companies 

Foundation 
Communique Publishing 
Onnecticut General Insurance Corporation 

@onnecticut Mutual 














porate Matching Gifts 1975-76 


iends. During the 1975-76 campaign, a record total of $136,040 
yas received from the companies listed below. Alumni are 
4 urged to take advantage of the corporate matching program and 
to encourage companies not already matching gifts to establish 


Consolidation Coal Company 

Container Corporation of America 

Continental Bank Charitable 
Foundation 

Continental Can Company 

Continental Corporation Foundation 

Continental Oil Company 

Corning Glass Works Foundation 

CPC International 

Crown Crafts, Incorporated 

Crum & Forster Insurance Company 

Dana Corporation Foundation 

Deering Milliken, Incorporated 

Dexter Corporation 

Digital Equipment Corporation 

Dow Badische Company 

Dow Chemical 

Dresser Foundation 

Drexel Enterprises 

Dun & Bradstreet 

Duquesne Mine Supply Company 

Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States 

Ethyl Corporation 

Exxon USA Foundation 

Exxon Education Foundation 

Fairchild Industries 

Federated Department Stores 

Fireman’s Fund American Foundation 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 

First & Merchants Corporation 

First National Bank of Boston 

First National Bank of Chicago 

First National City Bank of New York 

Ford Motor Company Fund 

Foster Wheeler Energy Corporation 

Gannett Newspaper Foundation 

General Dynamics 

General Electric Foundation 

General Foods Fund 

General Learning Corporation 

General Telephone Company of 
California 

General Telephone Company of 
Florida 

General Telephone Company of the 
Southeast 

General Telephone & Electronics 


GTE Data Services 

GTE Sylvania 

Gibbs & Hill, Incorporated 

Gillette Company 

Gillies International 

Goldman, Sachs & Company 

Grace Foundation, Incorporated 

Gulf & Western Foundation 

John Hancock Mutual Life 

Hanes Corporation 

Harris Corporation 

Hartford Insurance Group 
Foundation ; 

Haskins & Sells Foundation, Inc. 

H. J. Heinz Company Foundation 

Hercules 

Hewlett-Packard 

Hoffman-LaRoche Foundation 

Honeywell 

Hughes Aircraft 

ICI United States, Incorporated 

Illinois Bell 

Inland Container Corporation 
Foundation 

Inmont Corporation 

Integon Foundation 

International Business Machines 
Corporation 

International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation 

International Paper Company 
Foundation 

International Telephone & Telegraph 

Investors Diversified Services 

Irving One Wall Street Foundation 

Jefferson-Pilot Broadcasting 
Company 

Jefferson-Pilot Corporation 

Johns-Manville, Incorporated 

Johnson & Higgins 

Johnson & Johnson 

Johnson’s Wax Fund 

Harris and Eliza Kempner Fund 

Kendall Company Foundation 

Kennecott Copper Corporation 

Kerr-McGee Foundation 

Kidder Peabody Foundation 

Kimberly-Clark Foundation 

Kiplinger Foundation, Incorporated 

Koppers Company Foundation 

Kraftco Corporation 

Liberty Life Insurance 

Liggett Group 

Loews Welfare Fund 

Lubrizol Foundation 

Lukens Steel Foundation 

Manufacturers Hanover Foundation 

Marathon Oil Company 

Martin Marietta Corporation 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 

McGraw-Hill, Incorporated 

Mead Johnson & Co. Foundation 

Mellon Bank N. A. 





Merck Company Foundation 

Metropolitan Life 

Midland-Ross Corporation 

Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company 

Mobil Foundation 

Montgomery Ward 

Morgan Guaranty Trust 

Morgan-Worcester 

Motorola Foundation 

Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 

Mutual Life Insurance of New York 

National Life Insurance Company 

National Steel Corporation 

Nationwide Foundation 

NCR Foundation 

New England Gas 8 Electric 

New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 

New York Times Foundation 

Northern Trust Company Charitable 
Trust 

Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 

Olin Corporation Charitable Trust 

O'Melveny & Myers 

Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Company 

Peat, Marwick, Mitchell Foundation 

Pennwalt Foundation 

Phelps Dodge Foundation 

Phillip Morris Incorporated 

Philmar, Incorporated 

Pitney Bowes, Incorporated 

Pittsburgh National Foundation 

Polaroid Foundation, Incorporated 

PPG Industries 

Prentice-Hall, Incorporated 

Price Waterhouse 

Provident Life & Accident Insurance 

Provident Mutual 

Provident National Bank 

Prudential Insurance Company 

Pullman, Incorporated 

Quaker Oats Foundation 

Ralston Purina Company 

Raytheon Company 

Reader’s Digest Foundation 

Reliance Electric Company 

R. J. Reynolds Industries 

Rich Foundation, Incorporated 

Richardson-Merrell, Incorporated 

Rockefeller Family & Associates 

Rockwell International Trust 

Rohm and Haas Company 

SCM Foundation 

Salamon Brothers Foundation 

Sanders Associates, Incorporated 

Schering Foundation ‘ 


- Scott Paper Company Foundation 


Simpson Timber Company 

Singer Company Foundation 

Skelly Oil Company Foundation 

Smith Kline & French 

Southern New England Telephone 
Company 

Standard Oil Company 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of America 

Stauffer Chemical Company 

J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. Foundation 

Sun Oil Company 

Tenneco Foundation 

Texasgulf, Incorporated 

Texas Instruments Foundation 

Textron Charitable Trust 

J. Walter Thompson Company 

Time, Incorporated 

Times Mirror 

Transamerica Corporation 

Travelers Corporation 

Trust Company of Georgia 
Foundation 

Turner Construction Company 

Union Camp Corporation 

United Aircraft Corporation 

United Technologies Corporation 

United Virginia Bankshares 

Warner & Swasey Foundation 

Washington National Insurance Company 

Wells Fargo & Company 

Westinghouse Educational 
Foundation 

-West Point-Pepperell Foundation 

Weyerhaeuser Company 

Winn-Dixie Stores 

Xerox Corporation 

Arthur Young Foundation 

Young & Rubicam Foundation 
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